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Seventy-first Session—1905-1906. 


THE OPENING ADDRESS. Delivered by the President, Mr. Jouy Betcuer, A.RA., 
at the First General Meeting, Monday, 6th November 1905. 


Conneoves, Lanres, ann Gunrnestex,— 
HE confidence and goodwill of my brother arehitects—to whieh I am indebted for 
this second opportunity of addressing you at the opening of a new Session—are a 
source of no small enouragement to me, in view of the difficulties likely to attend 
upon my position as President during the period upon which we are now entering. 

Tam very stateful for the courtesy and consideration which have been so generously 
extended tome on all hands, for the help and support of the Members of Couneil, and for the 
ever-ready assistance of our Secretary, Mr. Locke, and the General Staff, to whose patience and 
geal in the official and clerical work of the Institute we owe more than its members generally 
lire perhaps aware of. 

‘The goneral appreciation of the President's “ At Homes” has been so plainly evidenced 
that Tam proposing to continue these pleasant reunions during the coming Session. ‘The 
readiness with which our friends the painters and seulptors have responded to our invitation 
Tus added greatly to the popularity of the “At Homes,” which have, I hope, served the good 
purpose of drawing us all more closely together. 

Looking back upon the year that is past I may, without fear of contradiction, report to 
‘you.a great advance in the position of this Institute, in its influence and power, and may with 
equal confidence prognosticate a still greater advance in the eoming year, owing to the special 
circumstances of the time. 

Our numbers have gone up very much, owing partly, no doubt, to the determination of 
the Institute to elose its doors against all who have not passed a qualifying examination. 

Our tosses have been numerous too, many of the elder men whose Inbours in the past 
have done so much to make the Institute what it is, having passed from among us. 

‘The latest loss we have to deplore is thit of our distinguished former President, Mr. Alfred 
‘Waterhouse, R.A., veritably one of the giants of our days. ‘This is not the occasion for me to 
dilate upon Mr. Waterhouso’s marvellous powers of work, as the vast buildings which remain 
testify thereto, But it may fairly be claimed for him that he developed a phase of Art— 
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consistently followed to the last—as peculiarly his own as that of the brothers Adam was 
characteristic of them in another direction. Entering upon his career just when the tide of 
Gothic revival was at the flood, he held his youthful bark on a course distinctly his own, 
making the strong reactionary currents of the time subserve the needs of modern domestic 
architecture. ‘To his practical and orderly mind the regular and symmetrical classical plan 
commended itself ns no other did, and it was on this that he won his first competition, the 
Manchester Assize Courts. ‘The history of his life will nssurediy be found to be fruitful both 
in instruction and encouragement for those who love their art. Sympathetic letters have been 
received at the Institute from Continental architects and others, testifying to the great esteem 
in which he was held abroad as woll as in England, 

‘The public works to whieh I referred in my Address a year ago are rapidly approaching 
completion, and in the City the Old Bailey buildings are progressing well. ‘The excellence 
of Mr. Mountford’s plan is more and more evident as it is developed, and the building both 
externally and internally fully expresses its purpose. The work is broad in treatment, and 
‘will no doubt prove impressive in character when completed. 

The pulling down of a large portion of the Regent Street Quadrant has been the o¢easion 
of considerable anxiety, the more so because buildings recently erested on other Crown property 
near by exhibit a total disregard for their surroundings, and indeed for any general scheme 
such as that devised by Nash, to which Regent Street owes its peculiar character and value, 
‘The present officials, however, recognising the mistake made in the past, have determined to 
use their powers to retain a uniform treatment of the Quadrant at least. The need for such 
uniform treatment was so strongly felt by architects that had it not become known that Mr. 
Norman Shaw liad been engaged upon a design of a facade for all the buildings in the Quadrant, 
there would, I feel sure, have been » general outery. Ihave reason to believe now that, thanks 
to the wisdom of the authorities and the compliance of the County Council, to whose architect 
wo owe much, in respeet of such portions as are under their control, there will he achieved a 
memorable work and a noble termination to Regent Street worthy of a great city. 

‘he proposed new Wesleyan Hall in Westminster gaye rise to an important competition, 
for which many fine designs were submitted. The choice of the assessors in the end fell 
upon Messrs. Lanchester & Rickards, but there were others who ran these gentlemen very 
close. The design of Messrs. Cross & Mallows in particular presented many delightful 
features, 

Cardiff, where again Messrs. Lanchester & Rickards are very much in evidence, claims 
‘8 good deal of our attention at the present time. Its Town Hall and Law Coutts promise to 
be among the most successful buildings of our day. Simple in plan, convenient in arrange- 
ment, fine in seale, decorated with just the proper amount of ornament, they will combine 
with the new University Buildings by Mr. Caroe, the Library and Museum by Mr. Seward, 
and o small but excellent building by Mr. Wills, to form a remarkable group—situated in 
beautiful park-like grounds—of which Cardiff may well be proud. 

By the far-seeing liberality of the authorities, the architects of the municipal buildings 
have been enabled to avail themselves of tho assistance of some of our best sculptors in 
giving forve and expression to thw buildings. 

must pass over many other important works which are either in course of erection or 
in contemplation, to speak of a matter which touches us very closely—the question, viz., of a 
new official home for this Institute. Owing to the increase of official work, the growth of the 
Library, and the need of more space for the exhibition of students’ drawings and the display 
of our many treasures, the premises which we now occupy are daily proving more inadequate 
to the demands made upon them, and, as they cannot be extended, we have been compelled 
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fo look elsewhere. After many frnitless inquiries and attempts, the Council hope to be 
ae recommend the acquisition of a fine freehold site whieh has been found in Portland 

Tneed scarcely say that this important matter as heen most carefully considered by » 
special Committee of Past Presidents, as well as by the Council and the Finance Committee— 
Doth in respect of the expediency of such a step and in respect of ways and means. 

‘The proposals adopted will be laid before you in due course. I must confess 1 shall be 
highly gratified if, when tho International Congress assembles next year, I am uble to point 
out the site referred to as marking the future home of this Institute. 

‘There i another matter which touches us closely, or ought to. Having increased in 
numbers and prosperity, the Institute is called to face increasing responsibility towards those 
(loth members and others) who from no fault of their own may have need of help. 

(Ours is n precarions anid ever-shifting profession, with some fat years, perhaps, but many 
ean ones. Ttig hard when some who have done good and well-known work suddenly find 
thomselves stranded by unforeseen troubles or unusual eireumstances, 

Gentlemen, Iam distressed to inform you that the small amount of the subscriptions. to 
tho Architects’ Benevolent Society is totally inadequate to meot tho deserving eases which 
shoal be relieved. It should be understood thot the cases dealt with are scattered through- 
out the country, and they have inereased, but the subscriptions have riot. I feel sure that 
T have only to remind all nevly elected members and others who have not yet subscribed 0 
this deserving cause, and they will do #0 at once, so that funds may bo in the hands of the 
Committee, who, Lassure you, spare no pains in their loyal efforts to relieve their distressed 
comrades. 

The policy of the Institute continues to be directed towards the training and advancement 
of its members and the benefit of the community at large. 

Every assistance has heen rendered to public bodies who have sought for information or 
advice, std it is now the almost universal custom to request your President to nominate an 
Assessor in competitions. 

Tn such competitions I note that the Regulations issued by the Institute aro generally 
adopted; Dut it would be greatly to the advantage of all parties concerned if, whenever it 
is proposed to introduce a variation or insert a special clause, such variation or special 
‘lause wore first supervised by tho Assessor. ‘The latter is bound to insist upon the con- 
ditions laid down, and nny vagueness or uncertainty in technical details—olten to the lay 
mind of no seeming importance—is opt to prove exceedingly unfair to competitors. 

Tt is of great importance also that public bodies, while reserving to themselves the right 
of confirming the Assessor's decision, should be very slow to override or pass it by. Only a 
than of considerable practical experience and training in architectural work ean lay his finger 
tipon the impructicability or earefully masked faults which nar the dosigns of so largo & DEY 
portion of competitors; and to think that it is suficiont for a layman oF any body of laymen 
fo know * what they like,” to use an expression often heard in. such mutters, is almost to set 
a premium upon work which is showy’ but intrinsically bad. It is the duty of this Institute 
to lead the way in discerning and approving all that is good and pure in architectare, and to 
recognise, and so far as possible reward, those qualities which ensure the best results, 

The saat of digerimination shown in some official and other circles, particularly in the 
provinces, lends mush foree and point to the demand for the registration of architects as 
being one way at least of counteracting the injustice so often done to compotent met. 

Tre Cotmitiee appointed by the General Body to consider the principle of registration has 
now reported, and gone so far as to suggest a form of Bill in Parliament, There is, however, 
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considerable diversity of opinion still, and it is scarcely possible that the Bill should pass 
into law. Yet some remedy must be found for the present evils; we cannot be indifferent ¥ 
to the interests of the many able men upon whom existing conditions press so hard, Your 
new Registration Committee has therefore already appointed a Sub-Committee to examine 
‘impartially into the whole question. This Committee, which is composed of men holding 
diverse, even opposite, views, is to receive and cansider the evidence of those, whether 
members of the Institute or not, who may be either in favour of or opposed to compulsory 
registration, or who have suggestions of any kind which may help the Committee to formulate 
a scheme which they can recommend, And any of the members in the provinces who may 
wish to offer suggestions or furnish evidence should communicate with the Secretary as soon 
as possible. The work of the Committee need not occupy any great length of time; but what 
is done must be thorough, and we must arrive at a final solution of the question, Should the 
Committee find it desirable to promote a Bill in Parliament, we must not risk failure or court 
dofeat by presenting one which, owing to the opposition it arouses, has no chanee of passing. 

‘Whe coming year will mark an epoch in the history of this Institute, for at its close 
anly those who have qualified for the ranks of the Associates will be elected to fall membership. 

Ample provision will be made for the needs of those who ths seek to qualify, and all the 
necessary educational facilities will be complete. 

‘The Institute intends to take up the question of Education on the basis laid down by the 
Board of Education and to give it its full support, and Iam glad to be able to announce 
that this being so I have roveived an intimation from some twelve well-known architects that 
they are now willing to join the Institute and work with us in advancing by every means in 
their power this most important question of architectural edueation. 

‘The new Board of Architectural Education formed for this purpose has, after long 
Aeliberation, issued a Report which has been approved by the Council and by all the eduea- 
tional bodies interested. ‘The aims and methods proposed for adoption were admirably. sot 
‘out at one of our meetings by Mr. Reginald Blomfield, A.R.A., one of the Hon. Secretaries, 

‘The Board is constituted on a very broad basis, its Advisory Members, for instance, including 
representatives of the Royal Academy, the Universities of Oxford, Catbridge, and London, 

the Board of Education, the London County Couneil, University, College, King's College, the 
Universities of Liverpool and Manchester, University College, Cardiff, the Architeotural 
Association Day School, and the Architectural Schools of important centres in the country, 
All these have consented to the proposed scheme, and the co-ordination of the workin the 
several schools is agreed upon. The importance of the advance thus accomplished can hardly 
be overstated. 

A certain definite standard and right method of architectural trainis ‘ing 
established, it follows that in due course the Board's certificate will form a veya Gee 
in the portfolio of the rising architect. However desirable it may be that the style and title 
of architect should be limited to duly qualified men, it does not seem possible for us to do 
more at present than undertake to certify that the men who pass through the Board's 
curriculum and obtain the certificate are acquainted with the essentials of our art and possess 
certain definite qualifications. ‘The test thus imposed will be a valoable one, not only in the 
interests of the public, but also of the students themselves, 

‘The latter for the most part recognise their obligation to fit themselves for their work. 
but the natural impatience or perhaps concelt of youth leads somo to think that for thew at 


any rate there may be a short cut to success and fame, forgetting the old adage, “There i 
pe tai tee ing lage, “There is no 

















‘Then the question arises, Ought not those who have submitted to an arduous course of 
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training and passed severe tests to be distinguished in some special manner? This is u 
matter to be taken into consideration. 

Tn future those who possess a certificate of the Board of Education will certainly be 
exempled from some of the Institute examinations, though the final examination for member- 
ship, and that probably in a modified form, may be reserved ; and we may, I think, be 
sure that the growing power of this Institute as the representative body will bring to its 
members, according to their grade, whether Fellow or Associate, not only increasing kudos, 
but an ever-larger share of the greatest and best work that may be called for in our art, 

‘Tho education of the public in the elementary principles of architecture claims our 
attention at the present time. I know that this idea is regarded by some as utopian, but at 
fany rate there is abundant evidence that people generally take more interest in tho subject 
than they used to. A recently. published handbook by Martin Buckmaster, though too 
archwologieal in character, is yot evidence of a demand for information and instruction of 
popular rather than technical character. 

‘A Committee was appointed last Session to consider whether anything could be done in 
this direction, and they came to the conclusion that cortain proposals laid bofore them were 
not only practicable but capable of an extensive application. A “standard work” issued by 
the Institute, and directed not so much to the training of the professional student as to furnish 
information which might with advantage form part of every educated person's intellectual 
equipment, would prove of use, not only to the public generally, but also to school teachers and 
others interested in education. 

‘his question—“ The Education of the Public'—together with that of a diploma for 
architects, and the best methods to be adopted in the laying-out of cities, will engage the 
attention of the International Congress which is to meet in London in the third week of July 
in next year. 

‘This will be the seventh such Congress, and the first held in London. 

On previous occasions, for the most part, the Congress has been aided by a State 
subvention ; for foreign Governments are alive to the importance of such events from the point 
of view of the national interests. Our system of government not allowing of such support, 
were thrown back, for the success of the Congress, almost entirely on our own enterprise 
and esprit de corps. An earnest appeal is therefore made to all members of the profession in 
this country to lend a generous aid in this matter, not so much by special donations—though 
tho Executive Committee are by no means too proud to accept them—as by enrolling them- 
selves members of the Congress, whether they see their way to taking part in it personally or 
not. If the profession generally give the Committee their support, the Committee will see to 
it that the Congress is not merely a success, but not in anywise inferior in dignity and 
interest to uny that have preceded it. 

Other countries have heartily weleomed and hospitably entertained the delegates sent to 
them, and we must be no less generous in the reception of our foreign confrires, the delegates 
‘and others who are to honour us with their presence. ‘The Institute is contributing £500; 
the balance, a pretty heavy one, must be supplied by subscription. A series of visits and 
entertainments is being arranged, and the Committee are drawing up what they hope will 
prove u very attractive programme. 

‘When the time comes helpers will be welcomed. In particular the Committee are anxious 
to enlist the services of any members of the Institute who may be conversant with one or more 
foreign languages, ‘Three or four gentlemen have already promised their services, 

‘We are looking forward to this Congress as an opportunity of ventilating many interesting 
questions, and of learning something of the principles and practice adopted in other Innds, 
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We must, however, in comparing foreign methods with our own, take into account the 
patronage that the State in so many eases extends to the arts, and to architecture especially, 
abroad. 

Hitherto, as I have before pointed out, foreigners have taken but litile aecount of our 
native architecture. It is only of late years, with increasing facilities of travel and, I may 
add, the improved relations with other countries which our gracious King and Patron has 
done so much to foster, that discovery is being made of the many magnificent buildings 
seattered over the British Isles, many of them possessing a distinction and character not 
found elsewhere, 

In the sphere of domestic architecture particularly we can boist of much that excels 
anything else of the sort in Europe. From the mansion of the wealthy landowner situated 
in its own park to the homely cottage of the village labourer or artisan standing in a 
well-kept garden, often hidden behind the trim hedge of some picturesque lane, our rural 
lundseape possesses a beauty and interest that cannot be surpassed. The ntmosphere of 
peaceful repose in which our country towns and villages so offen seem to be buthed—the 
{ffeet of that reticence and love of seclusion which mark our countrymen—is a surprise, 
indeed a revelation, to those who have only seen life under other conditions, and possesses 
inresistible charms and attractions for many who visit us from other lands, 

We ourselves have not shown due appreciation of these beauties of our native land. 
Not only are we, as a nation, fond of travel, but we are wont to extol everything that is 
foreign and depreciate everything that is our own, Foreigners, naturally enough, have taken 
us at our own valuation. It has been so in every department of art. Not until a man’s 
‘work has been approved and commended by other nations is he recognised here as worthy of 
any honot 

T anticipate that the International Congress will go far to open the eyes of the public 
to much in their own land that they have not hitherto valued at its true worth. Let us 
make every effort to welcome our colleagues heartily and to do them all the honour we ean, 
nd thus contribute to draw closer the bonds of international esteem and friendship whieh 
‘nit us to them. 

I make no apology for bringing before you once again the question of our street 
architecture in its hygienio aspect. ‘The appearance of our public thoroughfares is commonly 
regarded ass mere matter of taste, and is not believed to have any bearing upon the health 
or morals of the people. In my Address last year I laid before you reasons for thinki 
otherwise, and Tagain press the matter upon your attention, beewuse the proposals laid 
before Parliament by the Traffic Commission will, it adopted, afford a splendid opportunity 
for the application of botter principles than have hitherto prevailed in this respect, 

The formation of new main avenues and the widening of important thoroughfares to 
provide greater facilities for locomotion and transport imply new building frontages. Let 
the fagades which are thus to be in the public eyo, as it were, for many long years to 
come, be under proper control from the very first, The owners of land bordering on 4 
public thoroughfare ought not to be at liberty to indulge an ill-regulated fancy for what 
is bad and false in architecture or vulgar and showy in appearance. Let there be a control 
set upon private cuprice that our street architecture may be marked by that restraint, that 
unobtrusive simplicity, the result of serious and dignified thought, which may tond to 
produce like thought in the minds of those who look upon it. 

‘Tho formation and widening of main arteries in great cities has ano! ; 
work no doubt is primarily underlaken to provide for sprite ie! 


it i i r the ever-increasing demands of the 
trafic; but incidentally it assists materially in bringing « proper air-supply to the erowded 
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centre. ‘The extension of the tramway system is driving from the suburbs many of the 
wealthier class who in the past haye resided in suburban houses standing in many acres of 
land. ‘These grounds are now being acquired by the speculating builder, who is busy running 
‘up small houses crowded together into the minimum space permitted by the Building Act. 
‘Thus the supply of air to the central parts is being blocked in every direction by a zone 
of over-built suburbs, and the danger in case of an epidemic of malignant charicter is 
increased most seriously. 

Tn some countries—for instance, Germany and the United States—State interference has 
deen invoked to regulate the “extension of cities,” and I am glad to note that the authorities 
‘are seriously considering the advisability of similar legislation in respect of the suburbs of 
London. ‘The attention of the public has been somewhat diverted from this larger subject 
to what is relatively a minor detail, viz. the character of the small villa residences referred 
to; Init the interest taken in the so-called “garden cities” is evidence of an awakening to 
the importance of a graduated increase of air-spaco in proportion as the buildings recede 
from the contre of the city. 

‘As Sir James Crichton-Browne said at the Sanitary Congress, “it is desirable that 
we should obtain control of the builder, and provent the indefinite and unguided growth 
of the suburbs. We should then construct great leafy avenues, fine broad thoroughfares, 
stretching away into the immense ocean of beautifal air in the country.” 

‘The laying-out of such avenues and thoroughfares is not entirely and solely a matter for 
the enginecr and borough surveyor. ‘The architect, and in certain cases the painter and 
seulptor, might with great public advantage be called in to collaborate with them. It is not 
the best way in such a matter to take an ordnance map and rule « straight line from one 
point to another, Yet such is, in essence, the course frequently adopted ; and should any 
important building or object of interest come in the way, the engineor’s motto is too often like 
Goorge Stephenson's in respect of the cow that somebody suggested might trespass on his 
new railway : So much the worse for the coo !” he is reported to have said. 

‘There is a great deal more to be determined in connection with a new thoroughfare than 
the most direct route, the necessary gradients, the sanitary and hygienic requirements, & 
there are artistic possibilities to be taken, as it were, into the public service, such as the opening 
up of suitable vistas, the bringing into prominence or the screening of existing buildings, the 
slight turning from the straight line to heighten the effect, or provide places for carriages to 
stand out of the line of traffic. These and other expedients which have been adopted in some 
foreign cities with admirable results—as pointed out recently by Mr. John W. Simpson in his 
interesting paper on the Laying-out of Cities—all fall within the proper function of the 
architect, So also, I yenture to think, do the methods to be adopted in crossing squares and 
open spaces, and devices for lessening the points of collision from eross traffic, to which he 
referred. 

With reference to divergence from the straight line, I may point out that though the 
method of straight lines and uniform buildings possesses many merits, and should be rigorously 
insisted on wherever @ dignified approach is demanded, or stately and official requirements 
render it obviously advisable, yet to be effective this style of treatment must be limited and 
kept within due proportion to the purpose. Otherwise it conses to be improssive. Mere repe- 
tition spells monotony, and a long straight street is appalling to the pedestrian, so that a 
break in the line of axis, such as a square or open space, is welcomed as a relief. It is often 
possible to introduce such features into « scheme with admirable effect and without breaking 
the line of ronte. 
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These re some of the special considerations which would naturally be referred to the 
architect when associated with the engineer in the laying-out of now streets. 

‘The authorities need to be awakened to the fact that these matters have a commercial 
aspect which appeals to the practical mind, Art pays when properly handled : not anything 
and everything that is labelled Art; not the art which vaunts itself, but rather that which 
is concealed ; the art which influences, controls, and satisfies by its sense of fitness ; the art 
which, for instance, concentrates effects or subordinate parts in their relation to the whole ; 
which seizes opportunities, or even difficulties, and turns them to effective account. In such 
wise can art bring enhanced value to schemes which would otherwise he merely utilitarian, 
and blank utilitarianism is apt to be disfigured by « brutal directness which is repulsive, or a 
bare and naked plight which is vulgar, 

In the absence of a Ministor of Fine Art with duly qualified advisers, an Art Commission 
similar to that which has been established in Now York has been suggested. ‘The Commission 
roferred to has jurisdiction over all designs of municipal buildings, bridges, approaches, gates, 
fences, lamps, the lines, grades, and plotting of public ways and grounds, arches, structures 
nd approaches, and other similar matters. It must he admitted that such powers as are hero 
indicated can safely be placed only in the best and most capable hands ; for, alas! what frands, 
if not crimes, are porpetratod in the name of art! 

Falko art has made many mistrust all art, and caused thom to slut their eyes to the real 
value and influence of that which is genuine, 

1 believe, however, there is a better time coming, It is noteworthy as one passes 
through the country what an increasingly largo proportion of the smallor class of houses have 
ovidently boon designed by architects. ‘Tho builder is discovering that an architect's design 
is not an expensive and unnecessary luxury, but that tho initial outlay is moro than repaid if 
not in the actual building of the house—and this often happens—at any rate in the improved 
lotting which results. 

Teannot help remarking too upon the advantage which necrues to the architect himsolf 
in the process of studying and designing small houses, It cortainly is not yery renunerative 
‘work, but it has its compensating rewards. Any real advanco must no doubt begin in small 
things before there can bo a true appreciation of greater work, As the true qualities of 
architecture should be equally seon in small as in large buildings, they may perhaps be more 
easily grasped and understood by way of the less complicated problems. 

Increasing knowledge will ndd to the number of those who appreciate and desire good 
work, and their sensitiveness in matters of tasto will incite the produoors to higher efforts, 60 
that by action and reaction our native art will approach a higher level, Let us seek not 
merely to fan the growing interest in our art, but also to awaken a clear perception of its true 
qualities. Tt will not be long, I venture to prophesy, before public opinion will declare iteolt 
dofinitely and decidedly, insisting upon grace and refinement both in out public buildings and 
our important thoroughfares, Given such an opportunity, we way feel confident that our 
nutional architecture will not fail ander the test, but will reflect the highest and noblest 
qualities of our taco. 














THE OFENING ADDRESS 9 


VOTE OF THANKS TO THE PRESIDENT. 





Bin JOHN THORNYCROFT, LED, 
Mr. President, Ladies and Genilomen, i fool 
mich honoured in being asked to propose a vote 
‘of thanks for the Address which we havo now 
heard, and which I feel is of great interest. It 
tovehts on x9 many points, and 40 broadly, that 
it must arouse thoughts within us as to. the pro- 
wioty of things to which re jously our attention 
had not been called. I feol this, that the architect 
Tian a real responsibility, We an largely in- 
abled to him for our eosnfort, though he must 
‘not make us too comfortable, or we shall atop in- 
(cor longer than is good for us, 1 mysolf am an 
turchitect—A naval architect, and I foel this nad 
disadvantage, that while the architects of our 
houses on land add to our comfort, it is somo- 
times sald that tho tomporary abodes wo havo on 
tho sen adds groatly to our discomfort! With 
rugard 10 what ling boen brought beforo us, thero 
isons topic on which T shonkd like to maske a fow 
rromarks, Toi glad to loarn that our roadways 
‘ro within the province of the arebitect; but the 
‘nrchitect is Ho glad to havo lots of ground to build 
Gn, ‘hak sornaltos ho eneronabon on wiat I think 
should bo the thoronghfare, In London we are 
vwidoning our ronds ws far ns wo ean, but Tremor 
bor many plaocs—the Kuston Rond for inslanoo— 
‘wharv thio housen sore aot back with a considerable 
‘mount of ground in front of them in the original 
plan but unfortunately, that hus boow departed 
fromm, and the buildings have Iden bronght nearer 
tho contro and a row of posta have been pat down 
tho middlo, and any poor automobitist like myself 
‘rho Wane to got lon tbo rod now fn ira 

MiMi. T fea that iE Ie 10. good. haying band 
oino buildings to look at if thoro is no Kpwce to 
oo tent. Phero is another point which his not 
‘boon alluded to in this Address—that is protection 
from fire. ‘hore have boon. one or two oocasions 
when London hax been really in danger, whon all 
tho resources of the firo brigade havo teen com- 
hating a largo aren of firo which had it spread 
little more might have had serious and most 
‘alarming consejuences. Not only for health bit 
for safuty frou fire there should be provided groen 
‘avanites throogh London, whieh would bo most 
ugreoable and would add to the safety of our city, 
‘Thorn is unather point I should like to eall your 
attention to ax an sntomobilist. ‘The horse. is 
rupidly disappearing in London, and a new condi- 
tion i arising. When wo ax eonfined to horse 
power for propulsion through a town o hill is a 
reat ohstacle, When we are mechanically pro- 
polled through a city, whore thero are great cross 
traoks—aneh ai at Park Lane and some other 




























phoos—it bas been proposed by one of our 
‘eminent engineers that one tine of traffic should 

over the other. I'should like to. support that 
idea. If tho inclination of the road is not beyond 
4 coriain amount (anil that cortain amount may be 
‘defined ox tho amount whieh is limited to propel 
Ting tho vobiele at the sped required), the moxlerato 
{nelination which may’ bo nsed to eroxs one road 
by anothor Jk not extravagant at all if you do 
not have to put a break on going downhill, 
If you bayo the bill 40 ndapted ny to give 
tho” propelling powor downhill, you will then 
about double the power necessary fo got up ; but 
it is only for half the timo, vo that the consump: 
tion of power is tho samo; and you get this 
‘advantage, that tho one stream of iraific erossox 
tho othor without inconvenience and without stop- 
page. You may depond pon it the day is coming 
‘whon wo shall travel through cities much more 
rapidly, an tha ineroug of sped necrary to 
give good ronda for rapid transit will bring largo 
trots of big cities nearor together, I will not 
dilate furtbaron this subjoct, but dose to vay th 
T fool wo aro greatly indobiod ty our President, 
‘and T thank yon very much for listening to what 
Thaye hud to any.” 

Sin ARTITUR ROCKER, De » Pri 
‘cipal of London University : Mr, Prosidont, Lavtios, 
‘and Gentlemen, I feel very much honoured by boing 
called upon on  soeond occasion, ator x0 short an 
inturval, to take part in your proveodings, and 1 
eanonly hopo, ax T think I hinted huet timo, that it 
inn ign of a growing oloseness in tho rolatic 
botwoon tho University and this grant Institute. 
May [ adi one wort, Sir, to w topic which bax 
Jean slreaily roferrod fo soveral timos this evening, 
Only twice in the courso of my life have T lad 
anything to do with the designing, or helping to 
design, a groat building ! Ona of thoso is com 
paratively reeont ; tho othor was when T was m quito 
Young and unknown man; and thon it was that 
iny colleagues and I found Mr, Alfred Waterhouse, 
‘as architect of the Yorkshire College, to be one of 
tho kindest 1men anyone contd have to deal with ; 
‘one who was ready to take hints from those who 
‘wore many yours hix juniors and wero only just 
antoring on life. With regard to your Adilfes, 
Sir, naturally the point which interests. mo most 
is tho reference you made to the completion of the 
scheme of education on which I know the Royal 
Instituto of British Architects hax been busy for 
several yours. Tmyself ean bear personal testimony 
to the fact ihat every detail of that scheme bas 
been considered mnost fully and thorough! 
1 can only congratnlate you heartily on 
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brought it to s conclusion. I sincerely hope that 
it may bo a very great success, and that it may 
tome Yo be regarded asthe eourée through which 
the would-be architect must go. Tam spending 
the greater part of my life at present in trying to 
to-orlinate various divergent interests and sastite. 
tions, and Tan only say that to me it is a very 
‘great pleasure to find that you, who T know had 
some dificulties at first, have succceded in bringing 
to birth ascheme which bas united various opinions, 
and that you have succeeded, as you told us to- 
night, in obtaining, not only the consent of the 
Institute, bat the consent of a number of dis. 
tinguished architects, all of whom, if I sm not 
‘wrong, did not provionsly belong to it. This is a 
great work to have sceomplished, and Tam very 
glad tbat yon have been good enough to associate 
the University with the Institate. You have 
associated it by means of a threefold cord: 
‘have associated the University itself; you 
favo brought in University Collage, which next 
year, in consequence of an Act of Parliament 
last Session, will be part of oar University; 

‘and you have also brought in King’s College, with 
‘whoin we aro at present negotiating, and in hopes 
that a similar happy result may be achieved. 
‘Therefore Iam extromely glad that not only the 
Central University itself, but two institutions, of 
Which one is and the other we hope may be in 
the closest connection with it, are united in this 
sebeme. I am well aware that the relation of 
architectaral to university eduestion is delicate 
ni thorny question into which I will not enter 
tovnight; but wbaloveris the body which conducts 
jucation, and whatever is the institute which 
‘eonteols it, I believe that the main lines on whieh 
technical education is to be carried out must be 
aid down by the great masters of the art to whieh 
that education is intended to lead. T do not think 
itis right that outsiders should dictate how those 
iho areto follow in your distinguished steps are 
to be tanght, and Tam delighted to find that 
so great technical institution has taken s defi- 
nite lead in providing eduestion for those who are 
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to be the architects of the future. May 1 
that I thoroughly sympathise ‘Sir 
‘Thorayeroft in what be has sid as fo the way 
which we are all compelled to take an int 

architecture? I rememl 
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{thst rich and poor alike may enjoy it. I eannot 
‘attempt to quote the felicitous phrases in which be 
the theme, but the theme feet 
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which I think we may all 

‘whatever our line in life may be, rich or poor, 
humble or noble, owe n great deal to the architect, 
and if he fails in his task we fail to attain some- 
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vised. 

‘Tae PRESIDENT: Ladies and Gentlemen, 
tank you for Ustaning to ane o patient, and L 
thank Sir John Thornyeroft for As 
hestates, he isa “ brother architect ” who has made 
things uncomfortable on the ocean, but Tean aastre 
hhim we on our sido always do our best to make 
things as comfortable at homes we ean. Tam 

indebted to Sir Arthur Riicker for his val 

remarks on eduoation and his compliments on 
tho establishment of the Board of Architectural 
Education. I can assure him that we shall do 
our best to co-operate with him and others 

the education of the architect at least, I think 
‘onght to apologise to our visitors for the rather 
lengthy reference which T havo teen complied 
make to our own doings and affairs, but it seems 
inevitable on oceasions like this. Moreover, in my 
effort to be “exhaustive” I fearT may alao bave been 
“exhausting,” and T am glad to beable to add that 
provision is made for your in the refresh- 
ment room downstairs, to which F now invite you, 
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CHRONICLE. 
‘The Opening Meeting. 

‘There was a largeand ropresentativeassemblageot 
‘members and their friends, including several Indies, 
at tho Opening Mecting last Monday. Among 
the seniot members prusent were three of tho 
four surviving past Presidonts—Sir Aston Webb, 
RA, Sir William Emerson, and Mr. J. Macviear 
Andonion, ‘The Prosident’s Address was followed 
‘with interest and appreciation, and was warmly 
applauded at its close. His announcement that 
several distinguished members of the profession 
who bud hitherto held aloof had signified their 
‘willingness to join the Institute and lend their aid 
in furtherance of the eause of architectural educa 
tion, was roesived with hearty applause. “For the 
information of those interested it may be men- 
tioned that tho Roport of the Board of Architec- 
tural Education referred to by tho Prosidont as 
having now been issued will be found printed in the 
profntory pages ix-xv of tho Institute Kanenpax., 














The late Alfred Waterhouse, C: Forster 
case 

‘The ings at the meeting lust Monday 
opened with the announcement by the Hon. 
Seorvlary, Mr. Alexandor Graham, F.S.A., of the 
names of members decease since the lust mect- 
{ng of tho Institute on tho rd July. ‘The gups 
Pe ie ant he rogreticd to. say, Ind. been 
considerable, demanding something ‘moro from 
fhim than the mero formal announcement. The 
first on the list was the name of their Past 
President, Alfred Waterhouse, who awny 
on the 22nd August, after a distinguished career 
fall of honour to ‘himself, and who was the 
recipient of many tokens of respect and ad- 
tniration for bis work as an architect and in other 
is which bai boon alluded to in mcent 
communications to. the Institute Jounsar, It 
Ys not within his province that evening to 
speak at any length Of the distinguished career 
of their late lamented colleague. But he should 
with regard to his re- 
‘and charm of 

to fail him in his 


Hike to say « for words, 
markable : 
anmor wbich never sree 
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communications with his fellow-men ; his: kind- 
frexs and generosity to those who were associnted 
‘ith him in his daily work; his helpfulness and 
Courtesy to mombers of the Institute who sought 
fis ndvico on tuntters ho was so. competent. to 
advise upon—mattors connected with the building 
fr, of which bo was so thorough » master, He 
ght also speak of his life-long loyalty to the 
ate—loyalty 40 its aims, loyalty to its aspire: 
tions, and loyalty to its operations. A letter had 
been already sent on behalf of the Conneil to his 
relatives, but ho was sure the Institute as» bed 
wrould wish to send a loiter of sympathy wit 
Mrs. Waterhouse snd tho family, expressing thei 
heartfelt rogret at his loss, and their appreciation 
Of his excellent work—of the many monaments of 
Rrchitectural skill he had Ieft behind him, and of 
the great and yaluable services he had rondered 
the Institute during his long and successful 
career. He would put the matter as formal 
Resolution, He was suro that no words of his 
ould id to what was in tho hearts of all, that they 
hhad lost in Alfred Waterhouse a great friend and a 
distingnishod man. ‘The vote having been passed in 
sileneo, Mrs Graham appealed to them all to hold in 
pleasant memory the name of Alfred Waterhous 

Continuing, Mr. Graham said there was anoth 
naine, equally familiar to them, of one who had 
Posed avay on the 6th July—Charles Forster 

faywand, spending his last days im tho plensant re. 
treat he had taade for himself at theold Guest Hall 
ft Lingfield, in Surrey, pleasant to 60 amy of his 
intimate friends who had enjoyed there not only » 
hearty weleoma, bu vary great hospitality on many 
cecastons, OF the active eareor of Mr, Forster 
Hayward they. all knew well, but perhaps their 
‘conneetion with him was more associntod with his 
Gutios as District Suevoyor, a pest he beld for w 
Jong period of years, having passed the examina 
tion as far back as 1457. Hemight go back some 
forly years ago. when Hayward, in conjunction 
Sak “Jokn Pollard Seddon, acted ax Hon. 
Secretary of tho Institute, at a timo when the 
Tnstitute was in its infancy, or rather its youth, 
and when there was n great deal of work to d 
‘Which had hid tho most satisfactory results, Ho 
thought thoy should offer to Mrs. Hayward and 
the family some expression of sympathy with them 
in their bereavement, and sppreciation of the ser- 
vices their lamented colleaguo had rendered the 
Ynstitnte in bygone days, and also their recogni; 
tien of hie work and his merit during » long and 
active carver. 

Having read cut the othor names on the list, 
all of which will be found recorded in the 
‘Minutes [page 20), Mr. Graham went on to speak 
of the irroparable Joss the Institute had sustainod 
by the denth of M. Charles Lucas, whoo name 
as so fomiline to them. ‘They all, remembered 
Trom time to time when he visited London 
Iris, cheery presence and tho interest he took in 
their work—he might say the interest he took in 
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the work of the architects of at es He 
Yad. peed amay from them, bat his msnory 
would remain wiih them because he was one of 
the very few who wero slway prompt od rondy 
with ar ieee) they wint to obtain, not 
only with roferenco to Paris, but to every part of 
Frinee, No one who had 
with Charles Lucas and hi 
could over forget bim.—S 
Past President, having naked that « letter shou 
bo seat fromthe Toate to the tami of 3 
‘Lucas exprossing their sympathy and condolence, 
the President ropliel that such a mexaago. had 
alrowly boen sent by the Couneil on behalf of the 
Institute, ‘The attontion of membors is directa 
to the Memoir of M. Lucas kindly contributed to 
tho prosont number by M. Auguste Choisy. 


Seventh International of 
london gos: Subject for Discusion, 

jg: tention of memabere who sore unable to 
io present at the Opening Meeting last Monday 
is particularly drawn to the Prosident’s remarks 
in the Addruss (pp. 5, 6) with roferenco to. the 
Gongeess to be hell in’ London frou the 16dh to 
the 2ist July next year. Arrangements for the 
Congress are now in active preparation. ‘The 
following are among the subjects to be brought 
forward for discussion :— 

4, ‘The Execution of important Government and 
‘Municipal Architectural Work by Salaried Officials. 

2. Architectural Copyright and the Ownership 
of Drawings. 

‘4 Steel ani Reinforced Concrete Construction 































) 
(b) With speci 
‘and Hygienic Considerations in the ease 
‘of vory high build 
4. ‘Tho Education of the Public in Architecture. 
5. A Statutory Qualification for Architects. 


6. Tho Archifect-Craftsman: How far should 
the Architect roceive the theoretical and practical 
Araining of  crftsman ? 

7. The Planning and Laying-out of Streets and 
Open Spaces in Cities, 

‘8. Shotild tho Architect have supreme control 
over othoe artists oF craftsmen in the completion 
of « National or Pablie Building? 

9. Tho Responsibilities of « Government in the 
Conservation of National Monamwents, 
pale Hsscaive Conic wilt gl to wsive 

on the above subjects for prosenta- 
fou to the Congres. Tupees san be weit ta 
English, French, or German. Each Papor must 
bo necompaniel ‘by an abstract of not more than 
1,000 words. Vajsrs and Abstracts mst reach 
the Executive Cnumittee before the 30th April, 50 
fs to allow time for printing. 

All comturtnications should be addressed to the 
Scermiary of the Executive Committee, 9 Conduit 
‘Stroot, London, W. 
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‘The Statutory Examinations : October 1995. 
‘The Annual Examination of Candidates sooking 
qualification to act as Disteict Surveyors undor 
Lonion Building Act 1894, or as Building 
Surveyors under Local Authorities, was held by tho 
Tnstitate, purstnnt 49 statute, on tho 19th and 
20th ult.” Bightoon candidates provonted. therm: 
selves for examination—fourteon in tho former 
category and foar in the lll. The following 
vase and have bien grantol by. the Counc 
Certifieates of Com to not ns Disteiet Sur- 
under tho London Building Ack, vie.— 
uuany, Awtioxy Anmur; of 9 Denmark 
Street, London Bridge. 
Kxionr, Eooan Watst; of Birkbock Bank 
Chambers, Holborn. 
Patstn, Eowix; of 100 Acro Lane, Brixton, 
Sruxcen, Hany To Bopex (4); of 1 
Sunningtield Rond, Hendon, 
Wooowaxn, Auexaxmm Lioxen; of 9 Ken: 
nington Oval, 
The following baa Youn grant Cerificate at 
lompetency to act as Building Surveyor un 
teal Aubert ns ? ses 
raxrox, Wittiat Jous; of 78 Hamplen 
Road, Hornsey, 





‘The Visit to Newcastle-on-Tyne and Annual Dinner. 

‘The visit of members to Neweastle-on-''yne in 
tho second week of October will be remembered by 
all who took part in it as a most intersting 
agreeable excursion, The Northern Architectural 
Association, which has its headquarters. in the 
city, had undertaken the preparation of the pro- 
gramme, and very admirably wore its details 
planned and carried through by a Committee of 

Association under the direction of their Hon. 
bony ‘The thanks of members will be: 

‘o this Committeo and the various officura 
of the Association, to the Mayor and Mayoross and 
the members of the City Council, to tho gentlemen 
whose ci conttibated so to the 
interest and enjoymont of tho various visits and 
excursions, and especially to the enorgetic Hon, 
Seerotary of tho Association, Mr. A. B, Plumumot 
(FJ, Members ware tho recipients of much hospl- 
tality and mony courtesies, and they could not but 
bo sensible of the timo, eare, and thought that had 
bean so freely lavished to onsitro thelr eotnfort and 
entortaimment, anil the success of the moating tlvo 
4 profesional gubering, 

The main body of London visitors travelled 
down by an early afternoon train on Thursday tho 
124, to arrive in time for the reception given in 
honour of the Institute by the Mayor of Noweastlo 
(Alderman J. Baxter Ellis) and the Mayoress in 
the Grand Assembly Rooms, A lanze an dis: 
Ainguished company werv present, inclnding, besides 
‘mernbers of the profession, the Sheriff of Newcastle 
and Mrs, Scott, Alderman Sir W. H. Stephenson, 
Alderman Newion, Dr. H. E, Armstrong, Sit 




















THE VISIT TO NEWCASTLE AND ANNUAL DINNER ‘ 18 


Goorgo Haro Philipion, Alderman W. Do Tacy 
Willson, the Mayors of Gatoshoad, Jarrow, Tyne- 
oouth, and Wallsend, nnd various ineabors of the 
Noweastle City Council—in all some foar hundred 
guests wore present. ‘The rooms were tastefully. 
decorated with palms ant festoons of plants ani 
flowers, and a seloction of music was played during. 
tho evening hy the Royal Orch stra of tho City. 

‘Tho programme for Friday the 18th included an 
‘éxoursion on tha'Tyne, lunchoon with the Northorn 
Architectural Association, visits to historic and 
“Other buildings of intorest in Noweastle, aftornoon 
ton nt tho formal opening of the new Rooms of 
the Association, and the R.L.B.A. Annual Dinner. 
For tho ‘Tyne excursion a steamer had been 
courteously pluoed at tho disp ial of tho Tustitite 
hy the Tyno Comnitsiionors, ‘Tho visitors had 
‘hoon ingroased hy nuruorons wrvivals from Falin- 
brag, Gluagow, Leeda, nnd olhor Northern cities, 
and a considerable company-joined tho excursion, 
Aftor a run up the rivor beyond the Elswick 
Works tho steamer retarned snd took on board 
mony visitors, and thon procopded down the river 
to Tynemouth. Landing at tho North Pier, « 
thoughtfully provid eovered-in conveyance to 
the Haven preserved the visitors from an inevitable 
Arwuching by the spray of the heavy seas dashing 
gninst the pior. The intoresting remains of tho 
old Priory having boon inspoated, the purty entered. 
the Laily Chapel and Tistoned to n brief sketch of 
the history of the Priory from Canon Hicks, Viear 
of Tynemouth Priory, Farther partioulars of the 
juilding, illustra plan, woro given ly 
Mr, W. H. Knowles sh The return journey to 
Neweastle was made by electric train. 

Luncheon at the invitation of the N.A.A. took 
lace in the, Grand Assonbly Rooms, Threns 
ridge, Mr. Jamos T. Cackett, President, in tho 
Chair, ‘The toast of Tho N.A.A." was proposed: 
by the Institute Prosident and briely responded to 
by Mr. Cackett, In the afternoon ‘tho following 
buildings wore visited under the guidance of Mr. 
R. 0. Heslop and Mr. A. B. Plummer :—St. 
Nicholas’ Cathodral, tho Black Gato and. Crypt, 
tho Cnstlo Koop and Library of the Society of 
Antiqnarics tho Guildhall, einity“Hooso,:and 
AIL Swints! Church, Me. Parker Browis gavo an 
interesting doveription of relies presorved in the 
Castle, and conducted some of tho party. ovur the 
lil gatehouse. Canon Cnet, Viewr of ALL Saints’ 
showed various choc of antiquarian and historic 
nol prosarved in his ohureh, 

Afternoon tox was taken’ in the new roms of 
the Northern Architectural Association in Higham 
Place, Mr. achat preside, and inn bret 
iulicess stated that the Association was established 
in the year 1858, and that was the first occasion 
thoy had over met in promises of which the freohold, 
‘wai their own. Tt seamed, he said, oxtromely 
appropriate that they should have the honour of 
entertaining the President, Council, and so many 
fmombers of the RLLB.A. a Eh tne" Thuy word 









































very much indobted to thor oli friend and past 
President, Mr. Glover, for his generous benefac- 
tions. Roughly speaking, ho hal given £967 
towards the bailding, and, in addition to that, 
they had ud £860 subseribed, making the total 
cont of the promises about £1,880, They hoped 
to got more money to miko’ the rooms moro 
suitable, Mr. Glover had also. presented thom 
‘with £600, tho intorost to be devoted to educa 
tional work in tho form of studentships. Tho 
‘upper rvoms would by used as a library, for which 
thoy worw again indobted to Mr. Glove, In th 
Luppar room elaswox would bo held and the Insti- 
tule examinations tnko plaice. Mr, Cackott ox 
prowl the ploamire ithad given the Association to 
rwcoive the Institute, and hoped the visitors would 
go away with pleasnnt recollections of Noweastlo. 

Mr, John Holobor, A.RA. reforred to Mr. 
Glover's splendid gifts, and said he should Tike 
to havo seen Mr, Glover thor that day to thank 
him, not only for yiving so much towards those 
root and tho work that was done there but also 
for his gifts to arehitectire gencrally, He hoped 
these gifts for educational purposes would bear 
good fruit, aud that many good architeots would be 
rolliced in Noweastle in the future, as there had 
heen in the past, Mr. Bolcbor then formally ae- 
clired the rooms open. 

‘The Laing Art Gallery, a now building from 
the designs of Mossrs. Cackett « Dick, was after- 
‘wands visited. 

‘The Annnal Dinnor of tho Institute was heli 
{n the evening ak tho Old Assembly Rooms, West= 
gate Ronil. ‘Tho President, Mr. John Beleher, 
A.RLA., prosided, and the’ company numboted 
between 180 and’ 140 juosts, ‘Tho President was 
supported on hiv right by the Dako of Northam- 
derland, K. Aston Wobly RA. Past 
President; Me. Honry TY, Haro, Vice-Lresident 
Sir Goorgo Hare Philipson, M.D. ; Sir Waltor R. 
Plummer, MoP.; Mr. John’ Slater (#2); and tho 
Mayor of Tynemouth. On tho loft of the Pro- 
ident wero the Bishop of Newoustlo ; Mr. J.T. 
Cackatt (President of tho Narthorn Architectural 
Association); tho Doputy-Mayoe of Nowenstlo, 
Mr. Hdwin '. Hall (Vice-President) + Me. George 
Ronwick, M.P.; Me,"T, FE. Colleuth [2]; ‘and thi 
Mayor of Gatosbond, “Pho othor guests inclwlod 
Mosses. Maurice 15, Adams, Dr, Armstrong, Harry 
Barney (4.), E.R, Barrow (4.), C.K, Bateman 
(F. Gio. Bell, J. W, Bonwell and 
spot ipolyo 4 Bla, RLB.A, (24. W, Boy 
JW. B, Boyd, Parker Browis, C. H: Brodio [F'.), 
G,T. Brown, P.1, Brown, J. Bruce, G. B. Bulmer 
[FJ (Peosidont Goods and Yorkshire Architectural 
Society) J.J. Buriat AAS.A[F-) WD. Obey 
M.A, FS.A. (FJ, John Gash (Fj, We A. Cham: 
bers H.C. Celene (FF Cin (2) 
A. H, Crawford [F,}, A. W. 8. Gross, M.A. UF) 
W. Si. L. Crow H, Davis [F-), B. Bras 
Dick, i M. D; iyril Dyson, J. W. 
© 8, Errington [1.), W, E, Fenwicke, 0. 
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ton [t} 3-1 Franck [4.3 Garey [) Sir Aled 
Getler [F), Alesandoe Graham, F 
BABA), M. H. Grabam, Honry 
F. H, A: Hardeastlo [4], F. Ee Le 
Stockdale Harrison (FP. BR. N, Haswell (77), 
H.T, D. Hodley, J. M. Honty [77], J. W. Herring, 
3.4. Hill, C. C, Hod; ‘rancis Hooper, Francis, 
Hooper [F.), Jesse Horsfall, Geo. Hubbard (F.), the 
Mayor of Jarrow, John Keppie [#2] (President 
Glasgow Institute of Architocts), W. Hl. Knowles 
[22], Robert Kynoch, ©. F. Lloyd, W. J. Locke 
(Secretary RLB.A.), F. W. Marks (Fj, Leonard 
Martin (2), M, G. Martinson, G, A. T. Middleton 
(4, R. Milburn (F), W. Milburn [.), 5. B. 
Mitchell-Withers [F, J. H. Morton [/4), C.F 
Neweombe (.), W. Lister Newoombe [F.). J. Ly 
Nicholson, G. D. Oliver, W. W. Oliver, H. Os- 
Sees formes Ones 8. vetios 2c 
Arthur B, Plummer (Hon, Seo. N.A.A.) LF), A. 
Prontiee (F,), Norman Ramsey, Geo, Real [ 
Matt. Roed (4.], Frank W. Rich [F2), Roland Rich, 
8, D. Robins, 'T. Taylor Scott [F.), Geo. Shorrin 
(2), E. Shrowbrooks [#.), John’ W, Si 

(FJ, GR. Smith 4 

Prof. R. Elsey Smith (F], A. Saxon Snell (J), 
4. Spain, A.W. Tanner (A.), H. 0, Tarbolton 
(President Edinburgh Architectural Association) 
[EJ], A. K. Tasker, Androw T. Taylor (F, J. 
Walton Taylor (F.1 H. Temporloy, W. ‘Tweedie, 
HP, Soil A) JW; Wanily John White 
(ai), W. Houry White [), Butler Wilson (2) 
John B, Wilson [4., Aldorman John M. Winter, 
G.P. K. Young [4.) 

Daring the evening a sutton of unusic was 
excellently rondored by tho band of the North- 
imberland Hnssars, ‘The tonsts, besides the usual 
loyal tonsts, were restricted to two—viz, “The 
Royal Instituto of British Architects and Allied 
Socictios " and “ ‘The Guests 

The Dake of Northumberland proposed “The 
Royal Institute of British Architoots and tho Allied 
Sovioties."” He said that, speaking for tho Allied 
Society in tho Newcastle’ district, they offered 
hearty woloome to the Institute, ‘They weloomed 
thom to the North country, and, so far as he could 
undorstand from the proceedings of tho day, thoy. 
iad done their best to show them as much of 
‘Tyneside as they could, and had given them every 
facility besides for eatching cold ; for he could not 
understand why they should have selected the 
coldest weather of tho senson so far, though that 
‘was no donbt  ciroumstance boyond their control, 
If, on the othor hand, ho was to speak for the 
Institute, he should say that tho local Associations 
‘wore a mnttor of great interest to the Institute, 
faa tha it was bysionglboning its teal Associa 
tions that the real work of the Institute was to be 
carried on. And if be was to speak—and that he 
supposed was his proper function—for the general 
piiblie, who belonged neither to the Allied Societies 
nor to the Institute, all ho could say was that the 
public recognised very warmly the good work 
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which both were doing, anil they wero very. glad 
to see the arcitoeta malt uz themselves nequatinted, 
so far as possible, with the requirements of all 
parts, and, on the other hand, placing their kmow= 
Jedge nnd experience ut the disposal of ths public. 
Ho sometimes thonght that for tho young man 
‘who adopted tho carter of an architoet there must 
be food for grent discouragement. He did not 
think that any young architect could hope to do 
vory much better, say, in ecelosinstical architecture 
than people. did’ five hmndrod years ago. And 
perhaps ho was projadiced because he happened 
tw live in w eastlo—but be vary mnch doubted, 50. 
far as the wsthotic side of military architecture 
‘was concerned, whether they conld do tneh better 
than some gentlemen of thoi eraft of former days 
iad done in that direction. When they came to 
rather Inter times, and Jooked at thoir fine old 
English manor houses—doubiless the modern 
architect might give them fewer steps to go up 
and down, and their sanitary arrangements might 
bo better; but ho very much donbled—if thay 
would forgive him the seopticism—whethor they 
could give them anything more picturesque or 
mone thorooghly Haglish.” Thorelare be suid to 
the young architect, if ho reflected in this way, 
he inight be n little bit discouraged. But if 
he would go on a step further, bo thought the 
Young architect would find a great field for his 
muity and his study even in this matter-of- 
faot twontioth century. Hoe saw present among 
thom many representatives of great municipalities, 
and he would yentito to suggest that England in 
the old days did not shine particularly in her great 
public buildings. Of conese thoy had some very 
fine public buildings —Wostminster Hall, for ex- 
‘amplb, and other buildings of that gort—of which 
they were all very proud ; but he thought, ws eom- 
pared with foreign nations, England waa in ancient 
imes rather deficient in public buildings, and he 
believed that in that direetion there was a great 
field for ingenuity and genius. But there was 
# still higher ficld for their efforts in perhay 
what some at first sight might eall a hut 
Nine, ut one which he balioved was at least 
as important as any other they could em 
in, He referred to the. housing of tbo master 
of tho population throughout these realms, (That 
‘was a problem whieh was not always submitted 
fo the architect. It wns too often left to tha 
Ioailder. And he prosnmed it was at least one of 
the funetions of the Institute so" ta. motl aad 
etueate public opinion, and still mors to wtcate 
the opinion of the profession, as to secure that 
standard of building which would provide the 
Pople with dwellings eval to, the eviliaion we 
Drofeased to have attained to. That wasa problem 
which nd not yet been solved. Whether it wat 
solvable oF not ‘he did not know. He could only 
say, ns one who had tried to # certain extent to 
build houses, that to build a good, sanitary, eom- 
fortable house for the working classes at a price 
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wich would gaya easonable atarn on the oat 
‘yas, he would not say impossible, but very diffi 
calf indeed. It seemed to isn that in this direc. 
tion there was u large field for the genius of 
the rising generation of architects, If the archi- 
tect had no chance of exceeding the ability of his 
ancestors in the wathetio side of art, there were 
claims upon him now which did not’ exist in the 
days when they eared very little how the poorer 
classes of the population were housed, snd he had 
ow a his disposal all the soto af appliances, ll 
the stores of materials, which those who preceded, 
him had not. hers was another opening he 
would allude to, viz. the opening which was 
affonled by the Zeal of the Boanl of Education. 
‘The Board of Education imposed upon local 
authorities a very large number of buildings, and 
he didnot think they always grasped 
necessities of the case ; but he wonld suggest that 
the moinbers of the Instituto, and those whom they 
trainod, might vory well devote, as they no doubt 
did, great part of their attention to assisting 
Jocal bodies in the effort of meeting the requiro- 
ments of tho Bord of Education at some resson- 
aablo rate, and without the necessity of disfiguring 
the landscape with horrible structiires of which he 
did not think any of them would approve. He 
‘could only express on behalf of those for whom 
he spoke their sonse of tho services which the 
Instituto rendored, not merely to art, but also to 
‘absolute and essential nocessities of life. It was 
tho exertions they had made, by the success of 
jr efforts, by their enorgy in such visits as they 
worw now making, that they confidently believed 
tho architects were atfaining to a high standard of 
architectural work and seionce. ‘There was no 
doubt an unlimited field for their exertions in the 
fatnre, Ho was suro of this, howovor, there wax 
no body of men upon whom the welfare of the 
country so much depended as on those who had 
charge of the buildings in which they lived and 
at part bala 
resident, in responding, said they appre- 
Gialell tho mantor in whch bis Grice had. spoken 
of their work and the matters which concerned 
Ahem so deoply—the housing of the poor, ven 
tion, snd other matters they had so much st 
theart—and no doubt his words would bear fruit. 
‘As tho representative body, the Institute realised 
its responsibilities, and recognised that any ad- 
vanoo in thoir position as architects would be as 
the members of the Allied Socioties and of the 
Institute stood shonlder to shoulder, Art flonrishod 
best. in an atmosphoro of peace, and their work 
‘wonkd excel as they cultivated condial and brotherly 
rdatigns, ‘They might hava diferencos of opinion 
Sometimes, but these he thought, might bee: 
‘as asign of healthy vitality. They might 
for instence, with tard Yo tgistraton, bak 
they wero all agreed that the education and training 
‘of the nechitoct was absolutely nocossary. Ample 
provision was being made for such education and 
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training. All they had to do_ was to find sufficient 
inducement for tho qualification, ‘The Council. of 
the Institute had no intention of allowing this 
matter to rest,and they bad already appointed a sub- 
committee to take evidence and to consider the 
possibility of coming to a conclusion which would 
satisfy all, He regretted that the Mayor, having to 
attend another function, was not able to be present 
with thom that evening. But he wished publicly 
to thank his Worship and the Mayoress for their 
kind reception of the members of the Institute on 
the previous ovening, It was satisfactory to feel 
that tho Institate was in close touch with the 
municipal authorities everywhere; that, owing to 
the nature of their work and training, they were 
ablo to give good counsel and advice anil assi 
‘ance, and to co-operate with the tunicipal 
authorities in those public works which were for 
the good of the community at farge, ‘They were 
always willing, as architects, to furnish voluntarily 
aulyice and assistance in sich matters as oceasion 
might arise. He also wished to thank those 
gentlemen who hid done so much to make their 
Visit pleasant, Neweastlo was a city of great 
interest to them. Tt had been regarded, he 
Welioved, as w dull, black place, but they found it 
fall of picturesque beauty. Tho first objects that 
‘caught thoir eyes ns they approached the city 
the old Norman “ Keop”” und the lantorn tower of 
St. Nicholas’ Cathedral, whose beantifal corona 
‘was not oxceltod by any of its rivals, The build- 
ings which rose from the water's edge in serried 
ranks were worthy of being seen and studied from 
rious points of view. Looking down from that 
Wonderful engineering achievement, the railway 
Viaduct, whether by day or in the dusk of the 
oyening when tho lights of the shipping mingled 
with tho lights upon tho sbore and the hillside, 
tho view was romantic and fascinating. The 
bridge itself emboiiod all that was attractive in 
engineering work. Its boldness, its daring, its 
directness of purpose, all appealed to them. He 
had no doubt that when Stephenson's work, was 
in progress it must have vory much astonished the 
izons of Neweastle, and havo alarmed thom lest 
it should dostroy the appearance of their city. 
But ho could not help feeling that the bridge was 
‘an aildition to its attractiveness, as much, perhaps, 
1 its usefulness had added to the importance and 
prosperity of the city. 
ir. J.T. Cackeit, Prosident of the Northern 
Archiiectural, Assosntion, respond 
i he 
‘Allied Societies and of the Institute were the same 
—viz, to encourage the association of architects 
throghout the country and to avanco the kno 
ledge of the art and science of architecture, But 
there was this difference between them, that the 
Allied Societios worked in» yory much humbler 
sphere. ‘Tho R.LB,A. worked in the metropolis of 
the world, and the Northern Architectural Ass0~ 
ccintion worked in the northorn metropolis of Eng- 
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Jani, So far as education was concerned, they 
‘had excellent facilities nt the College of Science 
for passing through the curriculum of the Royal 
Institute ; in addition, the Northern Arehi- 
tectural Association held classes and offered prizes, 
and they were advancing very steadily, he might 
say, in-the way of education of the futuro genera- 
tion of architects. He had no doubt that the 
other Allied Socicties wore also making prograss 
in this, direction. Another difference between 
‘them he should like to allnde to; the President had 
already referred to it= the London County Council 
‘was consulting the architects with rogurd to new 
streots and thoroughfares and other improvenioats 
in the metropolis. Tt was very pleasant to note 
the results of that consnltation and the effect of 
the advice that lind! beon given. He expressed the 
hope that all local anthorities would adopt the 
ano principle. He was suro that nothing but 
good would follow. 

Sir Aston Webb, R.A., proposed tho toast of 
“The Guests.” Ho said he was honoured by 
Uoing entrusted with the “other toast of the eyen- 
ing.” They wore all delighted to soe thoir guests 
there. But he folt very like guest himself 
rather than a host. ‘Their Neweastle friends had 
bboen so kind to them that he really thought they 
had been their hosts and the members of tho 
Institute had heen their guests. But, for tho 
moment be would ask them. kindly to consider 
themselves as thofr gnosis. ‘Thay were grateful 
tothe Duke of Northiimberland for coming there 
fund speaking as he had done, Tk would ill be- 
come hin in that northern city to say anything 
inbout his Gnue, but they in the South also know 
hhim as the wise and sayacions President of the 
Royal Sanitary Institute, and that in many other 
‘ways ho had always shown himself rady 4) take 
fan interest in and to devoto hi time to tho 
welfare of the people, ‘They were honoured. aleo 
in having tepreeniaives of tho Church and the 
Stato nnd the municipalities. Tho Church, in 
which they recognised s generous and discritinat. 
ing patron, was roprosented by the Bishop of 
Noweastle, ind they thankod hit also for coming 
‘among thom. ‘They had had tho delight of visitinez 
‘tho cathedral and of secing for themselves tho tower 
which had always won tho enthusiastic admiration 
of atehitects as being » unique example in. the 
ating of its constriction and in tho grace and 
beauty of its design. And thoy hail all delighted 
in the exquisite woodwork of the interior by the 
ate Mr. Johnston, admirably oatried out by Mr. 
Ralph Hedley. He felt suro that any city would 
be prond of having two citizens who could beautify 
their city by work which would romain the object 
of admiration for centuries to como. They had 
tilso representatives of tho city in the members of 
Parliament, whom they also thanked for haying 
come. Architects, ho suppose, wero not especially 
active in politics, but they certainly, as Englishmen, 
‘admired the self-donying Inbours of their meubers 
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of Parliament, and confoled with them in the 
lato hours they hid to keop. Thorw were sone 
mong them who seemed inclined to add to those 
labonrs by asking Parliamont ta take some intorest 
in their affairs. “Personally he was bound to say 
that he thought they had ‘already enough to do: 
fand perhaps it would bo better if they. tried 
instead to monoge their own affairs; but that 
was another story, ‘They had also representatives 
of the great municipalities there, and he thought, 
aus the Dake of Northamberland had said, that 
they must look in the future—and they arehi- 
tecis naturally did look—to tha municipalities for 
tho, greater, portion ‘of Uhuie Work, far the steak 
Iuilders of tho future would be the great muniei- 
palities. Ho had hoard it whispori that Now 
castle hail its eastle in. the air, and that some day 
it would take form in tho shape of a now town 
hall. But, at any nite, they took an interest in 
almost all’ the work which their municipalities 
hhad to do, and they recognised. the caro that they 
took for rolieving the poor and for providing clean, 
healthy, and sanitary dwellings, ‘They looked to 
them also, and belicved that in time they would 
urn their attontion to the beautifying of their 
towns. Architects believed that it was the duty 
of the municipality not only to attond to hygianta 
mutters, but also to provide spits of beanty in 
‘every town where men could comeout atid breath 
the air and see the sky, and the groan trees, the 
Yountains nd the flowers in thoir beauty” and 
colour—some spot where men could pass through, 
‘with a smile. Ho was afraid that in some of one 
towns at present nen wore apt to pass: theoush 
With 0 sigh on their lips, or something even worse; 
‘and they hurried through then without any feeling 
of hope, and left them without mart, ‘There wee 
dull monotony about cur towns, though archi. 
teots wore ready to place theie services at the dia- 
oral of municipal corporations; nu each city 

d its own men of taste, architects and othors, 
who wore able and willing to ndvise them on theag 
public improvements, ‘They cortainly hoped that 
in futuro their mmnicipalities would’ avail thetn- 
elves of that advice, and that, oven if they hind to 
come upon the rates for something, tho wathetic 
side shonld not be altogether forgotten. 

‘The Bishop of Neweastle, responding for the 
Guosts, said thoy considered it an bonont and 
delight {o havo Deon among, thenn that evening. 
Personally it ws'no Tittle pleasurw to him to. bye 
‘associated in that or in any other way with such a 
noble profession is ho believed theirsto be. Some 
of his bost friends in life hod belonged to thoir 
profession, and ho owed a great deal, in more ways 
than one, to those of their profession whom he had 
fhad the ‘pleasure of knowing, But, apart from 
that, he thought they owed a yery great debt of 
gratitnde ta the arehiteet's noble profession — 
certainly, speaking for his own part, Church folk, 
and clongy amongst Church folk most of all, 
What did they uot owe to those who tind devoted 
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their noblest eonoeptions to the emobling of the 
human kind? Ho had said that their art was a 
tiobla one, for surely anything was noble which 
fended w the elevating and ennobling of other 
people, And if it bo trio, as he beld it to be 
tne, that a thing of beauty—whatevor it might 
be and wherever they might have it—had an 
ennobling influence, then he thought that archi- 
toctura miust hold the vory highest place in these 
highest fiolds of beanty, “He believed—indeed, ho 
knew it from his-own experience to be  fact— 
that beautiful buildings in the most abject sur- 
roundings of poverty und misory hnd a very far- 
aching and ennobling effect. And he thoaght » 
enutifat chureh aust bave the most ennobling 
effect of any building they could put ap. A 
desutifnl building would appeal, almost. uncon- 
selously, to tho passer-by, and it wns this that 
made thom so indebted to their profession. He 
should even be tempted to envy the possosor of 
the mind and heart that could conosive any great 
thing: the man of seienos when he felt himself 
on the brink of a genut discovery, the joy and 
excitement of feeling that ho was ‘not only to be 
is discoverer, but that by his discovery he was to 
‘exercise an enormous influence for good amongst 
his fellows; the mnsician who could conceive 
beantifal piceos of music; the painter who could 
coneeive some magnificent picture; and the 
architect who could concaive in his mind some 
magnificent idea, like somo beautiful eathedral. 
He was sure thoy would symputhise with him 
when ho said he pitied vory much the architect 
who had a grost idea in his mind and was not 
allowed to work it out; or if when the work was 
growing undor his hand in the middie of it fresh 
ideas camo to him he was not enabled to embody 
them. ‘That most be a very irritating thing, and 
‘one of the chief difficulties to men of theix position, 
He urged that in the work of educating the younger 
ten who were entering the profession they ebould 
keep before them a high ideal. The higher tho 
profeaion, tho greaiee tha fall if thiy” allowed 
thomsolves to get down from the high ideals. Tt 
‘should be thir aim to think, not what they could 
got out o€ it, but what they could put into it. 

For Saturday, the 14th, arrangements had 
oun made for visits to Durham Cathodes! snd to 
Hexham Abbey. Asit was not possible, howove 
in the timo at disposal for the same party to visit 
vot places, and as tha majority expressed a pro- 
ference for Durham, tho Hexham excursion was 
by genom! consent ‘practically abandoned. ‘The 
‘tour of the Cathedral was made under the bappiest 
suspices. Mr. G. Hodgson Fowler [f-], architect 
to tho diocess, who acted as cicerone, las the his- 
tory of the building at his fingers” ends and an 
Intimate acquaintance with almost every stone of 
the venerable fabric. The visitors were favoured 
hy. thoir guide with an historical sketch of the 
building and a deseription of the vicissitudes it 




















‘had passed through sinee its foundation. Every 
nook and corner was visited, and every featuro of 
interest pointed out and explained. After Incheon 
the visitors wore shown over Durham Castle, again 
under Mr. Fowler's appreciated guidance, 

Except for the weather—which was perhaps 
4 little too Arctic to be altogether enjoyable by 
the Southerner—it is satisfactory to note that the 
exoursion to the Northern city’ is pronounced a 
success by all who participated in it. 














Mr. William Glover's Gift to the Laing Art Gallery. 

‘To celebrate the visit of the Institute to Now- 
eastle-on-Tyne, Mr, Wm, Glover [F.), Past Presi- 
dent of the Northern Architectural Association, 
uns offered to the Corporation of Neweastle a sum 
of £500 in trust to invest and apply tho income 
therefrom to the purchase of works of art by 
local artists to be wlded to the Laing Art Gallery, 
Local artists, he suggests, should be taken to be 
those of Noweustle, Northumberland, and Durham, 


Collaboration of Sculptor and Architect. 
Tt isa hopeful sign of the progress of the arts 
in this country that an arehiteet should have beou 
called in to collaborate with the sculptor in 
designing tho monument to. Mr. Gladstone just 
‘opened to public view in the Strand by Aldwy 
‘The importance of sculptor and architect working 
fogothor has been often insisted on at the Insti- 
tute. As was admitted by an ominent sculptor in 
the rooms of the Institute only a few monthe ago, 
some sculptors do not understand what architeo- 
ture is, and dreadfal mistakes ave been made 
owing to their want of proper architectural feeling. 
Mr. John Stevens Leo; who in reaponsible for the 
architectural details of Mr. Hamo ‘Thornyerols's 
statue fo Me, Gladstone a young Amociae of the 
Institute who won the Tite Prize u fow years ago, 








Exhibition of Architectural Refinements, 
Mr. L. Ingleby Wood, Hon. Seoretary of the 
above Exhibition, held under the auspices of the 
Edinburgh Architectural Association, writes. that 
should any morbers of the Institute require 
copies of the Exhibition Catalogue they should 
apply porsonally to him at an ently date, as there 
Ht only a few for disposal. The book is not only 
‘a Catalogue of the Exhibition, but an exhaustive 
treatiso upon the eubject of Architectural Refine 
tents, Pho peice, with posige, 8 1s dy naa 
t should be made by P.O. or cheque. Mr. 

Wood's address is 122 George Street, Edinburgh. 


Coal Smoke Abatement. 

‘The question of finding some practical means 

for abating the nuance caused by smoke will be 

discussed by metabers of thu Hoyal Sanitary Insti- 

fnte and tho Coal Smoko Absiement Socioty at 
D 


————————e ttt eee 
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4 Conference to be held next month in the 
Royal Horticultural Socioty’s Now Hall, under 
the presidency of Sir Oliver Lodge. Tho sections 
‘of the Conference to consider (i.) Domestic Smoke 
Abatement; (ii) Fuctory and Trade Smoke Abate- 
}) the Administration, Legislation, 
Reforms, will be presided over by 
Sir George Livosoy, Sit William Procee, K. 
‘and Sie Wiliam » R.A, respec 
throughout the 
wited to send delogntes. In 
connection with the Conference the Royal Sanitary 
Instituto nro arranging an Exhibition of Smoke 
Abatoment Appliances. ‘Tho exhibits will inclado 
healing and oooking epplanoes. by gat olen 
tricity; grates, stoves, mechanical stokers, and 
fuel economisers, and other trade_and muniefpat 
‘applianeas for the provention of smoke. Endeavour 
wil bo mado to bring before tbo Conferenoe the 
measures that are now being taken to lesson tho 
smoke nuisance, and alto the alternatives to the uae 
‘of solid fuols in'tho homo as woll as the factory. 














THE LATE CHARLES LUCAS. 


Le Jovnxat vu RuLB.A, s'est fait Vintorprite 
des sontimonts de. profonde dauleur qu’ enusda 
Tn porto du rogrottd Charles Lucas : ler lectours 
Aimeront A connalteo nyeo quelques détails la 
entridro do celui qui fat poudant plus de vingt- 
yuatre. ans un lien entre le R.T. ot les architoctos 
frangais, et dont In mémoiro est pour tous ootx 
qui Yonk connu lo souvenir d'un ami 

Charles Luews noguit & Paris Jo’8 avril 1898, 
11 ovt comm promior matte son piro, Achille 
Louis Liens, architecte d'un rare mérito; et, 
orsqu'il aborda I'cole des Deanx-Arts sous In 
rection do Constant Dufoux, il était prépard aux: 
‘tudes techniques par un fond solide No eonale: 
sancos littéraires ot sciontifiquos sanctionndes par 
dos geados tinivorvitaires, 

‘Dis oe miomont so manifestiront los dispositions 
Porsonnallow qui lo portaient & anvisugor archi. 
woturo par ses ebtés humanituires. Commo wil 
ot senti que son rile dovait Gtr d'obliger sos 

168 et d’amélioror 10 sort de tous, : 

it A connaftro dans Jo pases l'histoire 

fession ‘A Inquelle i ge dostinait; ot, pour 

Teli co, pase, il’ mivoalt do front. avec soe 

Stydesde I'ficole des Bewux-Arts, los travaux do 
V'Heole des Hautes études historiques, 

Comme architecte, los conyros qui lo. passion- 
naiont dtaiont calles dont il sontait la portdo 
sociale: les écolos. 1 collaborn ila eréation do 

lusiours des plas excallents groupas soolaires de 
Bars ob notamment & coux din toes Fondary et 
de Tolbinc. Deux écoles professionnelles, qui sont 
de tout point des modiles, sont entidrement aon 
‘auvre, colle des industries du Livro et colle des 
industries do Mouble: I'éeolo Estionne at 'école 
Boule. —L'éoole Boule Veut non soulewent comme 
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architect, nis aug comme professor ot les 
hinbiles ouvriers qu'elle a fords gardent un son- 
venir ému des logons oft il Tour posuit les princes 
do leur art on Tour en retragant l'histoire. 

Tenseignoment, Lucas fe regandait comme un 
apostolat, Toutes los ussocintions qui tenident A 
éclairer les questions rociales on historiques, 16 
comptaient parmi Tours membres los plus actifs, 
Ono trouve i In soldi A Ffypiine et de Méde- 
cine publique; Ala société a'y: 


eonomie politique 












of sociale; & 14 Commission saunicipale du Vieux 
Paris. Partout o} se traitaiont dos probldiues 
Timed mora, ve peodianit; i n'y ava 
‘quire do congris dont it ne fat Pame. A 1'Expor 

ion do 1889, i accopta Ia, laboricuso fonction 
dlo rapporteur do In classe d'Viconorio scefale ; 
Ja préfecturo de In Seine i fut lo rapportour dis 





Comité des Habitations A bon marché; eb eetts 
doublo mission nous a valu deux livros so 
resteront comme dot monumonts. durables, 
rapport sur les. Habitations ouveidres ost tout in 
{raité oi Yon pourra longtemps encore pulser des 
principos et des exemples. 

Cotte tendanoe prendre Varchiteetnre par la 
e6té soci! fit do Charles Tues un ligiste hors 
ligne, La rédaotion du Manuel dos Loin du 
bitiment Ini ost diie pour uno trés large part ; et 
Jes connniasances juridiques qu’Al avait ai bien 6+ 
ordonnées trouvirent lour application dans les 
hombres at dllcatososprivog quo Tea tribe 











L'eeuyre A lnquello il vous tos deenidres années do 
aa viefut une fondation do confratoruité: la Caisse 
Alo défenso rmutuelle des “Arvhitectes, Les droits do 

propriété etistique tut tenaient au curae ; et 
i, comme il faut lospéror, cos droits régoivent un 
jour In sanction de niglements internationaus, co 
Jrrand progris sera un digne couronnement do sea 


“infatigablos efforts, 
qu'il dépensait sans 





Soto sativits dordan 
‘compter dis qu'il s'agissait dow autres, bite va fin ; 
st, dj sous fe coup. du tal qut Yealovn, toe ats 
te vee, ree une airation, milée dala, 9 
soumettro ux fatigues d'un long vo; te 
Saasocior an aueode d'un eolligue of donser ene 
confironce qui, hélas! doyait Gtro la dornitre, 

En retour do tant do survioos Lucas reoueillit 
les tmoignages sans nombro d'une estime uni- 
vyerselle, Outeo Je titre da membre du RALB.A,, 
quill regardait comme Jo promior de sea titees, iL 
Comptait parmi les mombres des acudémuieg de Ia 
Belgique, do U'Ttalio, de Espagne, du Portugal, 
dol Amérique, La plapart des anciétds vwvantes da 
a Franco 0 étaient nasocis; oth cité des distine- 
ons honorifigues do son pay, i portal les ores 
do Charles TIL. d’ Espagne ot di Chiist de Portugal, 

Ln Société Centrale des Architectes francais, of 
‘sy prisence a Inissé no trace inoffagable, Ini nvait 
Aécorné des médailles rappelant son concours an 
‘Manuel des Lois du bitiment ot & Ia exéation de la 
Crisse de défense mutuelle, Cette médaille, qui lui 
fut décernéo il y n quelques mois A peing, fut la 
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deeniixo distinction dont il fat objet : su grande, 

‘son impérissable récompense est la aympathie qui 

lui survit. 
Paris, 





Avavgre Caorsy, Hon.Corr.M. 





REVIEWS. 


PLATS. 
Riyidentiad Flatsof alt Clases including Artisans? Drcelt- 
Seeger a at Ky 
Financial Mattirs, ste. With numerous illustrations, 
Dy Sydney Terk, PRLBA Lato. Land. 1905, 
Price tts, [B. 7, Balsford, 94 High Hoiborw, N.C.) 
‘This work breaks into literary ground which, 
having regard to the importance anid interost of 
the subject, may be said to have been up to the 
peeve tie sno seated, Notwithstanding 
hat the problem of housing all classes of the 
Population of great modern cis ix o constantly 
ore us, no book of any protonsions upon its 
olution in tha manner in question tas yet 
appoarel. IL any proof of the elaim of the siub- 
foot to such attontlon be neoded, n enrsory glance 
nly at this volume will supply it, 
{tor a brie€ retrospect, commencing at the 
storied dwellings on the “insulo” of Ancient 
Rome, arising out of the neods of an evor~ 














‘expanding population within a non-expanding 
Hingevally bo wetbor ‘plvos us an oxhanaive 
doseription of * residential flats,” from the 


numblost to the most luxurious, érocted of late 
yours in London snd other great capitals. In 
this he hws boon fortunate in obtaining the assist- 
noo of many eminent architects, who, in » spirit 
of gonorosity which bolies much’ that we hear to 
the contrary of the profession, haye fnenisbed hina 
with drawings and yaluablo information relating 
to buildings of the kind for which thoy are respon- 
sible, and for which free acknowladgmont is mado, 

Paris, whore tho advantage of w study of the 
problent, ws rogards tho bettor elss of such nc- 
commodation, extending over a muich longer poriod 
than tus been the ease in our own capital, ix 
shown in the admirable artistic results produced, 
is well represented in the illustrations, The author 
thus also carried his rossarohes to Vienna, Romo, 
Madrid, Amsterdam, and other great Continental 
cits as wellas o Amerion. Dealing with London, 
weare taken from Konsington to Poplar, from Brix- 
toa to Hanipetend, from tho humble tenement ab 
a weekly rent to the princely flat commanding 
runhilsof 8000. per annum, and introduced to tha 
efforts of many clever planners, ‘his portion of 
the work is nccompanied by « running eommentary 
showing a very close study of tho subject. 

‘A chapier n pmotical points follows, such as 
‘mu it, Bnance, outgoings, rating, porters, 
Ughting, wo many ‘others, which tnay appar 
small 0 the uninformed, but a study of which 











will avoid many pitfalls. Some useful figures as to 
rentals nd a list of forms of agrectont aro added. 
‘The author writes in a style which, whilst 
making no pretence to high polish, is all that the 
subject requires. Being tarse and almost con- 
Yorsational in manner it is pleasant reading and 
calls for no effort, With commendable modesty 
thoro is an entire absonco of egotism in expressing 
opinions, the first personal pronoun being con 
ously abiont, A” rouder wishing to identify the 
author's designs is left to rely on his own cunning. 
‘The book is dedicated to Mr. J. Douglas: 
Mathows in terms which fully explain and justify 
tho choioe. ‘Tho publishers have put the volume 
into a handsome setting, with good papar and 
wido margiy, It should prove an oxeellent invost- 
mont to the profession, E. Gusexor, 


MEDIEVAL ESSEX BUILDING. 
Medisval Architecture in Essex. By Krnest Goodman. 
Publ bythe Author at Sunmyide, Banstead, 1905, 














he natural features of tho county of Bssex— 
tho clay and chalk soil, the absence of n buildin 
fone, tho presence of mich timbr—wore balanced 
tow certain extent in mediaval times by the goo: 
graphical position and the moro ancient Roman 
‘Socenpation, ‘Those rosoureos and restrictions, and 
their consequent influonce on ehareh architecture, 
form tho muttor of four short essays, which, with 
numerous drawings ani photographs, comprise 
the abovo volume. 

‘Tho Roman ocenpation sorved a twofold pur- 
poso: ita roads at an early date enublod the 
imported Caon stone and Kentish rig to reach the 
inland districts, while the Roman remains forniod 
fn aay quarry until the 14th contury saw the 
ruvival of tho art of briokmaking, 

But oven aftor tix discovery—that tho local 
‘conditions favoured tho uso of brick frank 
prosiad as such—the Essex buildars soot to have 
striven to obtain an npparent stone fnoo to thoit 
walls, constructing beickwork morely as the vile 
body to reccive a coating of plastor. Ass curious 
illustration of this desire, the porch window of 
Buros Church was built of stone. below the tran- 
some, whilo above thera was brickwork roughly 
finished and of a smaller section so ax to take 
stucco, In this connection and with reference to 
Eaatbury House Mr, Goodman says (pago 21) :— 
“Tt was thonght no shame to imitate stone 
juoins and window dressings by plastering ovar 
he brickwork of such w completo and entirely 
Hetil pice of work ox this Silt aannot 
be denied that such an expedient, having no 
Jogical possibilitios, greatly dotracts from the 
‘architectural valoo of the structures. Even if 
tho practice of sham plastering aroso from the 
desire to bring alditions into harmony with earlier 
‘work (as mentioned on page 20) it ean only be 

as an affocted presont-day makeshift, Te 
is satisfactory to know that niuch of i has 
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‘crumbled off, and that in some eases the plaster 
never was mppliod at all. 

OF Me. Goodinan's essays probably the most 
valuable is. that which deals with the use of 
nitive timber—chiefly for towers and spires. 
These are classified in three groups: (a) where 
the towor is simply earried by tho roof timbers ; 
(}) wheroit is frasned from tho yroand snd carried 
through the root; nd (c) where the whole ix 
placwl outside the western wall of the nave as 
fin indupendent structure. Tho second of these 
is expecially interesting, and leads tow 
ermal treatinent, Tho author considers 
the Laindyn wxnmple tbe best, bnt from the 
rawings it soos as though ‘Horndou-on-tho- 
Hill ware even better, being so much less compl 
seated und more in 'keoping with tho gonoral 
chamoter of the church, Laindon, on the other 
hand, suggests a temporary sealfold breaking into 
‘he daign, OC tbe thd group, with the balley 
gotialy outs, nonurouyexarnpos aro presonted. 
Mr. Goodman thinks that originally the post 
fand beams showed on the faco, the spacox 
Datwoun being plastered, ‘This certainly would bo 
‘moro impressive than tho weather-boardingg which 
‘ns n rulo enclosos the towers to-day, 

‘Warning 10 the netisl book, While the paper, 
printing, and reproductions aro quite dolighttul, 
tho task of roforring from lottorpross to illustration 
is difficult nnd out of all proportion to the size of 
tho voluine, An the example is never opposite the 
Jext it might ‘havo boon better if all tho drawings 
had boon arranged at the end on son aystem, 
hap of thy county would also have hon of sor- 
Vico, But tho work is'n woleome addition to the 
heanit information. hitherto available, ami it is to 
he hoped that Mr. Goolian may haya that 
+ mufiiolont support of a practical nature " in ardor 
to continuo nnd complete tho series, 

4. MacLanny Rows, 
































MINUTES. 1. 

Ai the Firat General Meting (Ordinary) of th Semon 
1006-06, helt Monday, 6th November 1806, a8 fan 
Preset Me- Job Bele 
ato ning 1 nr” he Cael 
Awooates (clue inomibary of the Counc iow, 
‘ASseslates, an evan laltre: the. Mates the 
Meeting hel ir duly 3905 Focus, 2nd Sul, B84 were 
taken attend a sed ns ere 

ota of th Hon. Seoretary it was 
Tirsotven, hat a letior be. sett on’ aball of the 

Thu to Me Widow wod any of te at Are 

Waterhouse, HA Lieb» Past’ Presidents Royer 

Gold Malaitist, sympathising with them in their 


‘ereavenent, 
talents nd work, an 9 
‘of hw etinent vervices ho ha tenor 
Asta letter of sympathy’ wns over to be sont on 
Tehaltof the Tnsitute to the Widow and‘tacty of tea 
‘Chutles Porser Hayward (2°) Fh tor om jears Hone 
Secroary ofthe Intute. 































Sympathetic reference was also made by. the Hon. 
Seeriary to the death of Chaslee Euan Hon: 

ing Member, of Wari, wud it was stated that the Onuell 
‘nut aleady conveyed to Use Cally the tegrat wai cone 
dolances of the Tnatitate. 

The Hon. Secretary further announced the decease of 
the folioving membety:—Charlas Henry Howe, electel 
Associate U4, Below 18DL ; Joseph Wood, elected Fellow 
1002; Thomas Rawanl Knightley, elect 2Asieiate 1860, 
Fellow 1800; Jnier Wer, algtad tsnocute 4804, Felon 
1682; Henry George Lif, elected stasosalo AN Fellow 
1901; Charles Grayson Maylard, lected Auaseiale 1978. 
‘Also ot Lan Montag of Beaulled elected om. voce 

‘anil of the following Hon. Corresponding Members = 
the Conte Glusepre Sacconl, of Howe sete 18K, wt 
Jolian Loais Ussing, of Copenhagen, elated IT, 

"The following members attending forthe fi time since 
bt tation were formal atte by te Preident ad 
sixwoed tho respective Reginery, viz. Wiliam. Gowcoanbe 

‘Hon, dwestte; Williaa Woodward, George 
tr Heal Naight) Fetowsy es. Gear 
est Heazall (Nottinghatn), Fellows; Remest 
‘William Souster und Charles Khomas Pala, eso, 

‘The Secretary nnnounved te resulta of tho Statalory 
Examninationn held by the Insite in October, 

"The following exndidtes for wecabersy found by the 
Council to be eligible anal quali accortig. to) the 
Chatter and Ty-lawa were recommended tor sleation (= 
As FELLOWS (10): He, bert Johin Charles Condens (Capa 
Colony) § Gronge Arthur’ Hamilton ‘Dishson (a. 18s 
(obasnosburg,” South Aten) Harsco dol. Halelon 
i 198); AlexanterHlobert Heowell (Tue Prisman ta, 

doi, Rison Moral 8; Willan: Geo 
Harry 0. eit, McA. (Spey, New Soy Wale); 
Air Wale Moora es rts Nas Tah) 
‘oaeph Owen (Menai Bridge, North Wales): Armitage 
iBone of Man) Forty ‘Nobinen (Ouatfied 
Underwood; Adan Franele! Watson (4.1920) (Shale) | 
Emeat Avguitae Hekott Woodrow (a, 1881}. \As ASO, 
CIATHS (20):* Lionel Newian Taree (Special eam 
rain; Arthur lle. Cader Probar bm add 
a Chatlen Cook (Qualified Syeiat. Rewninne, 
tion 1004) {Docmfomtin, Orange Mir 
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VITRUVIUS. 


ROYAL ACADEMY LECTURES, 1905. 
‘By Professor Arrentsoy, R.A. 


[MNT PRENEDENE MAMALy ROYAL, OOLD SERDALLIW, 


its students. From its very foundation it supplemented the teaching in its schools 

by lectures on the theory of the several fine arts that are tried to be taught here, 
‘Thomas Sandby was nppointed first Professor of Architecture, and he got his brother 
Paul, tho landseape painter, to make « coloured sketch of the intercolumnintions of the five 
sorts of temples mentioned by Vitravius, which my father copied when he was a student ; 
ut the drawing reproduced (page 23] is by one of his pupils. My Inst year's lectures were 
on Vitravins, who has certainly written the most valuable book on Architecture that is known. 
Vitruvius gives what were fen considered the necessury quulifieations for an architect, and 
these are so vast that most people would be deterred from attempting the art unless they 
felt it was their vocation, Now two years and a half in a country architect's office ix 
thought sufficient. Vitruvius himself, seeing the large demands made, says that the students 
“must be initintod at an early age.” 

‘We can say that in one invention at least the ancients surpassed s—i.e. in the means of 
making the music and singing heard in their vast open-air opera houses : this was done by 
‘means of inverted bronze vases put under the seats, supported on one edge hy a wooden wedge. 
Many of these bronze vases were found under the seats of the Opera House at Crete, and were 
called sjyeta by the Greoks, and were described by Onorio Belli, I have seen a transcription 
of some of Onorio Belli's MSS. in some work of Edward Falkener’s. Falkener was a great 
traveller and classical antiquary. Perrault shows the vases in the theatre, but whether the 
recesses are of the proper size and sbape I eannot say. Vitruvius also gives accounts of 
many of the celebrated buildings of antiquity ; he had not only read many. of the treatises of 
the distinguished Greck architects, now lost, but had seen in their glory some of the temples 
built in the fime of Alexander the Great, and has given us the only lesson that I know for 
getting excellence in architecture. It seems scandalous that this valuable book is so much 
noglected by our architects and students. So much is Vitruyins valued in Germany that 
small pocket volume in its native tongue is published at a low price, of which tho Inte 
Dr. J. HL. Middleton gave me a copy. 


4 Royal Academy has been generons in doing what it could for the advancement of 
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‘The late M. Charles Lucas was also good enough to present mo with copy of the 
small illustrated edition of Fra Giocondo of 1513, which had been the pocket volume of the 
reat Rondelet, who completed Soufflot’s Pantheon at Paris after the partial failure of the piers 
supporting the dome, and who was the author of the celebrated treatise on the art of building. 
‘A copy of the edition of Perrault, 1684, was also presented to me by M. Auguste Choisy. 

Tn my last year's course of lectures I spoke mainly about the bibliography of the editions 

5, and the books then mentioned contain « good deal of information about Roman’ 
nivins's book has this virtue about it, that it has been the prototype of all subsequent 
treatises on architecture from Leon Batista Alberti’s to Sir W. Chambers, the second edition 
of which was published in 1768, ‘The first volume of the grand work of Viollet-Le-Due on 
Gothic was published in 1854. With Vitruvius is generally bound up the two hooks of Sextus 
Julius Frontinus on “The Water Supply of the City of Rome.” This was, I believe, 
translated by Rondelet in 1820, but it has been Iately published at Boston, U.S.A., in English 
by Mr. Clemens Herschel, hydrantic engineer. ‘There is no date on Mr. Herschel's book, but 
hie writes at the end of the introduction * New York, March 1899." I mention. this because 
engineers are practical men, and would never take the trouble to read a book, much less to 
translate one, if they did not gain useful information from it. 

‘How comes it, then, that architects, knowing as they do that all the advanced architeoture 
of the world since the time of Brunelleschi has been revived Roman, have neglected to learn 
What they could abont it from the only Roman treatise that has come down tous? For it may 
be said that the first mention of revived Gothic, beyond some dabbling in it by Horace 
Walpole, is that of Mr. Allworthy's house, described in chapter 4 of Tom Jones, which was 
first published in 1749. “The Gothick Stile of building could produce nothing nobler than 
Mr. AUsworthy's house. ‘There was an Air of Grandeur in it, that struck you with Awe, and 
rival'd the Beauties of the best Grecian Architecture ; and it was a8 commodious within, as 
venerable without" (Edition of 1849). 

‘The different well-known treatises on Architecture that have been written since the 
publication of Vitravius ai 

‘Whe great Leon Batista’s book in Latin “on Building,” published in 1485, translated 
into Italian by Cosimo Bartoli, and published in 1565 nt Monte Regale. 

Sebastiano Serlio, 1544 to 1561. Venice, 

Vincenz Seamozzi, born 1552, died 1616; his books were published in 1582-1605. 

Jacopo Barozzi da Vignola, 1568; Book of the Orders 1619, 

Phillibert de YOrme, 1568-1576. Paris. 

Andrea Palladio, 1570. Venice. 

Antonio Labacco, 1570. Rome. 

Giovanni Antonio Rusconi, 1590 and 1660. Venice. ‘The ten books of architecture 
according to the precepts of Vitruvius. 

‘The principal claims Vitruvius has to our study are that ho was evidently well wequainted 
with some of the Greek temples when the ancient rites were in vigour, and that he had read 
many of the treatises of the best Greek architects that are now lost, and has given us the 
numes of urchitects and buildings that might otherwise be unknown. I may mention the 
architects Batrachus and Sauros—said, however, to be fabulons—and his description of the 
Mausoleum." 

It would be profoundly interesting if we could meet with the text-books of the archit 
of the Dark and Middle Ages, and especially those that treated of Romanesque oa Gothia 
If we could get the Gothic formulw we should know the means used for getting the general 



































* Cavaliere Boni conjectures thatthe eoluinns of the nave of St. Mark's, Venice, eame from the Palace of Mavaoli 
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proportion of buildings touched on by Professor Cockerell in his pamphlet on William of 
Wykeham, and also by Cesare Cosariano. We should probably hear something about the 
difficulties of vaulting the naves of large churches and cathedrals, and the gradual perfecting 
of Gothie building after the invention of the flying-buttress. 

‘The inclination of all trades is not to divulge trade secrets even now in the records of 
the different City companies the trade itself is always called “the art and mystery." All the 
archives of the guilds of mediaval architects and of the guilds of masons, carpenters, and 
other trades, probably perished in the sack and pillaging of towns in the various wars and 
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Jothie was held in 





disturbances that took place; and when the Renaissance emerged all 
contempt, as may be read in Vasari’s Lives, not to speak of the destruction at the time of the 
French Revolution of everything connected with the clergy, for the clergy were then looked on 
with hatred and contempt. 

Hope tells us that he had seen dray 
churches, which showed that some graphi 
used. 

In early modiwval times a1 












ngs in some of the muniment rooms of German 
process for getting the thrust of vaults was then 


tecture was one of the subjects that the priests who took 
the fall programme of instruction included in their curriculum. Lanfrane, William the 
Conqueror's Archbishop of Canterbury, is said to have studied architecture, and is credited 
by some with designing the abbey at Caen, of which he was abbot. Doubtless various 
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traditions of proportion were handed down from the diffrent building nations of remote 
actos Pores res mia ed Egypt—that would be interesting and might 
be usefal to us now; for though we see the diagrams in Cesare Cesariano on the Cathedral 
of Milan, they do not teach us much. ‘ 

I think the proportions given to the Orders in Greece must have been mainly founded on 
their architects’ experience that these proportions were suited to the weights they had to 
carry. Tsay “mainly” because their architeets were artists, and had to make their buildings 
look sublime as well as to carry weight. It is curious that Gothic, which showed so much 
skill in construction and originality in design, should have been killed almost at once by the 
study of the Greek authors in Italy and by the introduetion of classic grace into architecture. 

































































Prom rowing by Me. Cromar Wait. 





‘The Inst bit of real Gothic that I know in England is the stairease to the hall at Christ 
Church College, Oxford, built in the time of Charles 1, but Gothic had to give way to the 
Tevived Roman of Inigo Jones. But no Gothic that I have ever seen approaches the 
Srandeur of the classic portico of St. Paul's, Covent Garden, The means of getting proportion 
in plans and the height of naves is given in the late Professor Cockerell's pamphlet on the 
architectural works of William of Wykeham, published in 1846, which also. gives the 
Professor's remarks on some of the early illustrated editions of Vitruvius, 

Zo come back to classic architecture. As soon as the Greeks gave up the use of ‘wood, 
nd replaced it with marble, the size of architraves was soon settled. In the days when 





of the styles: Pycnostyle, 


14 diameters apart; Systyle, 2 diameter rt; Ei 
2} diameters spart ; Diastyle, ms oh wooden ae 


» $ diameters apart; and Arwostyle, with wooden architraves, 
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though the name of Bustyle had also something to do with the convenience of the ladies going 
throngh the intercolumniations arm in arm. 

At the Propyliea at Athens the eontral intercolumniation was 12 fest $4 inches—about 
double the size of the others—to admit processions and the droves of cattle passing through 














nu Mastraton (pt) ls Pons an rb Lat ian of Virwvias (Vine 188), Vb. 1, 


itthat were going to be sacrificed : and the central openings of temple porticoes were eventually 
made wider than the others—I suppose for something connected with the ritual, and to allow 
the statue of the deity to be better lit and better seen. 

At the Temple of Diana at Ephesus the central intercolumniation is wide—about 28 feet, 
or about 29 feet from centre to centre of the columns; the piece of architrave to fill it 
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in was got up an inclined plane of sund-bugs, and when it was lowered into the space 
left for it, it would not go into its place, but stuck. ‘This story that Pliny tells is not of 
‘Alexander the Great's architect with the many aliases, commonly called Dinoerates, but of 
Chersiphron, or Ctesiphon, a former architect; for this temple was, I think, rebnilé eleven 
times, the last time at the expense of Alexander the Great by his architect Dinocrates. 
However, for this story the date does not matter. Ctesiphon was so distressed at this 
mishap that he was said to have contemplated suicide; but he fell asleep and was visited 
by the goddess, who told him that she had put the architrave in its proper place, and in the 
morning he found it to be so. ‘This is the story told by Pliny the elder. Viollet-Le-Duc 
says that this sort of miracle was common amongst the Gothic architects hefore they had 
properly learnt their business, 

‘The late lamented Dr. Murray, Keeper of the Classical Antiquities at the British 
Museum, gave a lecture at the Royal Aeademy and also read a paper at the Institute on 
this temple as built by Dinocrates, the illustrations of whieh are exhibited in the British 
Museum, with the ruins of the bases, square pedestals, and earved drums, und were published 
in the Jounxat RILB.A, 21st November 1895, Students probably know the carved drums and 
the old base with the name of Croesus roughly carved on it, 

‘The discovery of the manuscript of Vitruvius by Poggio in 1414 was followed by its 
being printed, supposed to be in the year 1486, and it is believed to have been printed by 
George Herolt at Rome; but the book is without date, place of publication, pagination, or 
name of publisher, T think on mature ‘reflection that the original editor, Sulpitins, who 
heads the first Look of Lucius Vitravins Poltio (6 Cesar Augustus, is probably right ; for the 
whole of Vitruvius shows that his work must have been written just as Augustus was settled 
the Empire; for there is not in the whole of Vitravius a single building mentioned that 
existed after the early part of the reign of Augustus, and the idea, that T at first favoured, that 
it was written in the time of Titus could hardly have been the case, for the eruption of 
Mount Vesuvins could soarcely have been passed over by Vitravius without notice, 

As far as we know there were only three editions of Vitruvius published in the fitteenth 
century, and it was not until the beginning of the sixteenth century—viz, in 1511—that 
Fra Giocondo published his illustrated edition. Rome, the towns of Italy, and elsewhere 
were searched for oxnmples that would illustrate the words of Vitruvius, and some of the 
carly eilitions show curious examples illustrating Vitruvins's words. According to the Codes, 
Vitruvius’s original book was illustrated ; but that has disappeared without lenving any truce, 
and we can hardly hope to find his illustrated book now, even in Herenlanenm. All the 
civilised nations of Europe began in the sixteenth century to issue illustrated editions of 
Vitruvius, The first French edition by Jan Martin was published in 1547, the second in 
1672; the great Italian one of C. Cesarinno i 1521; the grest German one of Nuremberg 
in 1648; another Italian one in 1584, then one in 1535, 1586, 1556, 1567, 1584. ‘There 
was @ Spanish yersion in 1982, No English translation from the Latin was published till 
that by Newton in 1771, but there was a translation from Perrault published in 1692, and 
the last English one by Joseph Gwilt in 1826, Wilkins published a translation of the 
domestic part of Vitruvinsin two volumes in 1812, and I may here say of Wilkins that he was 
the first person who discovered what was the meaning of the correction of the optical illusions 
and uso of the Scamilli Impares the existence of which was verified by the late Mr. Penrose, 
Since the rediseovery of the manuscript, Vitravins has been almost identified with 
architecture, as the Renaissance was o revival of Roman architectural art, 

Tt is absolutely necessary, if yon want to know the natnes used fo 
the descriptions of classic buildings, to read Vitruvius, 
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of information that architects should possess, and which such men ns Cockerell, Donaldson, 
and Gwilt tried to acquire and teach, and which affected all the promising young architects 
of the early part of the nineteenth century, Vitruvius has, too, told us of the methods 
the Romans used to get beauty (probably taken from the Greck), i.e. to make every part 
in proportion and symmetry both with the feature itself and with the whole building ; he 
has preserved the names of many buildings now destroyed, and the names of some of the 
celebrated architects of antiquity, The Romans were a very brutal people, who only 
admired ferocity, perseverance, and cunning, ws the following remarks of Plutarch, probably 
got from Trajan, show : 

“Tt nanan applies himself to servile or mechanic employments, his industry in these 
things is the proof of his inattention to nobler studies. No young man of noble birth or 
liberal sentiments, from seeing the Jupiter at Pisa, would desire to be Phidias, or, from the 
sight of the Juno ut Argos, to be Polycletus; or Anacreon, or Philemon, or Archilochus, 
though delighted with their poems. For though a work may be agreeable, yet esteem of 
the Author is not the necessary consequence. We may therefore conclude, that things of this 
kind which excite nob the spirit of emulation, nor produce any strong impulse or desire to 
imitate thom, are of little use to the beholders. But Virtue has this peculiar property, that 
‘at the same timo that we admire her conduct, we long to copy the example, The goods of 
fortune we wish to enjoy, virtue we desire to practise; the former we are glad to receive 
from othors, the latter wo are ambitious that others should receive from us. ‘The beauty of 
goodness has an attractive power: it kindles in us at once an active principle ; it forms our 
manners and influences our desires, not only when represented in a living example, but even in 
1 historical description. 

“For this reason we chose to proceed in writing the lives of great men, and have 
composed this tenth book, which contains the life of Pericles, and that of Fabius Maximus, 
who carried on the war against Hannibal ; men who resembled each other in many virtues, 
particularly in justice and moderation, and who offectually served their respective common: 
‘woalths by pationtly enduring the injurious and capricious treatment they received from their 
colleagues and their countrymen. Whether wo are right in our judgment or not, will bo easy 
to seo in the work itself.” (From “Pericles” in Plutarch’s Lives, vol. ii. pp. 2, % in the 
Langhornes' translation of 1801.) 




















































































AMERICAN METHODS OF ERECTING BUILDING 


By R. A. Deweun, 











Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects, Monday, 20th November 1905. 


FTP VEE receipt of « totter from your Secretary asking me to reud « papor on “ American 
Mothods of Erovting Buildings” before the Institute gave me extreme pleasure, and 
yet, at the samo time, anxioty—pleasuire hecause I cortainly deomod it a great honour, 

and anxiety as to whether T should be able to write a paper which would be interesting 

enough to take ap the valuable timo of the members of this world-renowned body 

Upresume that by “American methods” is meant the methods of tho United States, or, 
as Sir Edward Clarke, K.C., lias so aptly put it, U.S.0.N.A.; for, although Canadian are 
practically the sume as American methods, this cannot be said for Mexico or the different 
States in Central and South America, 

I must say I often got tired of hearing of American methods, and especially to be 
expected to sustain their reputation for strenuousness ; for wherein can they be said to be 
different from E ly if wo omit the so-called sky-scraper, a building which ix 
practically the result of the evolution of modern business? Hotels, stores, &e., ean be, and 
‘ite, analogous to office buildings in construction; but as regards domestic, public, chu 
and factory. work &e, there is really no great difference except that of detail—a difference 
which applies equally to all countries, und less so between England and America than others, 

‘The principles of architecture and the materials of construction are much the same 
to-day as they were in the past, and we can therefore hardly expect startling changes, 
Whatever differences there are, result from the evolutionary change of living, which the 
modern architect and builder alike have to meet, just as formerly. In olden times the 
architect was artist, engineer, and craftsman, in fact everything excopt the client, who was 
generally the Church or the Government; and in those days thirty years in which to 
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complete work was considered quite fast enough. Nowadays the client in most eases 
desires to give the commission to the architect to-day and to have the work completed next 
week, so that he may enjoy the revenue during his own lifetime rather than leave the 
enjoyment of it to posterity. 

Increase of rapidity of construction and conomy are the dominant faetors in the 
cousideration of the present subject, 

‘The title of this paper may be considered to apply broadly to constructive methods, or 
moto narrowly to the management of a contractor's business, If I took the latter view 
T should have practically nothing to say. American contractors are generally good busi- 
ness men, and apply business principles to. their affairs. They try to make every man in 
their employ responsible in his own position or sphere, advancing him when he shows 
‘capabilities to trust his own judgment and to go ahead slone successfully. In this they are 
ho different, of course, from large contractors the world over, The best builders in America, 
‘46 general rule, have served w large portion of their apprenticeship in architects’ offices, 
and this has resulted inn better understanding of the architects’ ideals und demands, thus 
enabling thom to assist rather than hamper. 

our to the contractor is of primary importance, Much has becn written about the 
British working man, but I must say that I do not agree with the writers of the articles 
1 have read. ‘They all attack the bricklayer. Now, gentlemen, 1 think the English 
bricklayer does better work than his fellow in any other country. Aw regards the amount 
of work done, I have had men in this country who laid an equal and in many cases a larger 
number of bricks per day, under similar conditions, than I havo had in America. Con- 
Ainental brickwork does not compare with work here. I consider, too, both the English stono- 
mason and the navyy splendid workmen, 

When it is remembered that the wages of building mechinios in Amerie range from 
1s. 10d, to 2s, 11d, por hour for an eight hour day, while the labourer gets from 1s, to 
1s, 6d. per hour, you feel that one ought always to get good men; but unfortunately you 
do not. The main difference, then, I consider is that here we get eatcless of our labour 
by reason of its cheapness. If it wero more expensive wo should watch over it more and 
give it hotter supervision. 1 believe it is a rule among the best American contractors 
nover to allow more than twenty-five men to work without foreman, the restlt being tht 
ho soos that they work, and, what is more important, that the work is planned out for them 
in advance, and that their materials will be ready as wanted. I mention this tnt par- 
ticularly because E havo noticed so often that a man will waste hours waiting for matoriats, 
and also is disposed to put his hands in his pockets and contemplate what there is to do 
next, and how ho shall do it, when, in my opinion, this ought not to be his 40 do, but he 
should simply be required to do his work as instructed quickly and well. 

One of the chiof reasons for the rapidity of construction in large buildings in Ametiea is, 
1 believe, the way with which matetinlx aro dealt, Contractors in America do not have 
their own shops. Yards for the storage of plant &e. of course they must have, ‘Nime being 
tun essential factor, it would be impossible for a contractor there to execute joinery, stonework, 
miarble-work, and ornamental plastering so eficiently or so-well with his own plant and in his 
‘own shops ns each man in his own particular trade who has made it a speciality and has had 
life-long experience in it, Stoel, terra-cotta, purtitions, and mechanical plant are mann: 
factured by much larger firms than hore, and ean therefore be supplied much more quickly, 
‘The builder stands, however, betwoen the architect and the specialists, soeing that the material 
is correct in quality and workmanship, and that it is being worked carefully to details, and 
also that it is being advanced so.as to be ready at the proper time to fit in with the other work. 
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There are certain slight differences as regards plant—cranes, seaffolding, and hoists—ot 
which 1 show examples [figs. 1 and 2], With the exception of those used in “sky-seraper 
construction, the cranes in this country are as practical as those used in America ; while as 
to hoists, when cranes are used there should be very little difference aa regards officiency 
between them and hoists, When, however, the handling of materials is performed by means 
of baskets, hods, &e., 1 consider it childish (except of course under special conditions). 
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But coming to the larger aspect of the subje 
tion in American practice is the result of evoluti 
and economic, and also in response to public demand, 

I do not propose to deal with the ereetion of domestic buildings ‘and other small work i 
provincial towns and villages, because the construction and method of erection 
the same as in this country, the contractors being small men, or separate tradesmen being 
employed. 

Disregarding public work, wh 

















h is somewhat an exception, and dealt with in much the 
same way as here, the client of the hitect may he stated to be either a successful 
practical man who has arrived at his position by his own efforts, or, as is very seldom the 
case (especially outside the Eastern cities), a man of inherited wealth. ‘Therefore, as tho 
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predominating client is practical and commercial, his demands are those that result in the 
greatest financial benefit to himself, such as speed, 
space to let, &e. 

‘Tho remuneration of American architects is the same as here; but for this much more 
work is required, more detail drawings having to be furnished, and no assistance being afforded 
from clerks of works or 
quantity surveyors ; while 
the foremost architects, in 
order to succeed, have to 
Koop a large and competent 
staff of engineers, The 
result of this is that the 
successful architect's timo 
is taken up in business 
matters and in criticising 
the work of his designing 
staff, leaving him no time 
to use the pencil himself, 
the only exception to this 
being in the case of a part- 
nership where the work ix 
allocated to the various 
ors of the firm, 

Tt may be mentione 
that in America the quan- 
known, 
ven builders in 
hi to estimate is rarely 
mote than a fortnight from 
the time the plans and 
specifications are furnished 
to them, and each builder 
koops his own staff of esti 
mators, as they are called, 
who take off the quantities 
from the architect's plans 
and specifications, ‘This 
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As regards the ¢ 
of works, American practice is essentially the same as English, only the arch 
sentative is called 
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ect's repre- 
iperintendent.” He is paid by the architect and works under his 





structions, 

If consulting mechanical, sa 
generally employed by the architect 
so many architects have these eng 





ry, and structural steel engineers are required, they are 
t; and to avoid the expense of this is the main reason why 
neers on their office staff, I might point out that this would 

nount of work wasdone annually, ‘This in the eases of men 
who deal with the largest work amounts io from one to four millions sterling per annum, and 


the latter cases an architect's establishment costs would be about £50,000 n year, With this 
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staft an architect can from the beginning furnish a contractor with full information, both 
seale and detail drawings ; and I must say that this is ono of the most necessary things fora 
inilder or an architect who desires speed in construction. This, I am sure, is a primary 
essential to speed, allowing the builder immedint:ly on signing the conditions of contract to 
arrange for his steel and other materials to be manufactured in advance, and assembled else- 
where than on the site. 

‘The largest builders have a competent staff of mechanical, sanitary, and structural steel 
engineers who draw up their own plans and specifications, of course working in harmony with 
the architect, and submit their tenders for these branches of work from their own plans, thus 
saving the architect from all this increased ostublishment expenditure nnd attendant worries. 
In such cases the contractor guarantees the work as to quality and efficiency, With tho 
engineering staff in his own employ, a builder can subdivide the engineering work, so that he 
can buy the parts from the best makers and then assemble them—which works out cheaper 
14 it saves tho intermediate profits, 

As nearly all the largest buildings have their own mechanical plant which heats, lights, 
tarnishes power for lifts, pumping water, &e,, it can readily be seen that if the architect does 
it all efficiently he must neglect the plan and. dosigning of the building, unless, as before 
tnentioned, he has « special trained staff of engineers to do this work for him, which is only 
done in a few of the largest architects’ offices. 

‘The Building Laws here undoubtedly restrain the contractor and architect as to speed, 
Different surveyors have also to be dealt with, whereas in America euch city has its own 
building department, which is the only authority to be consulted. This means that hefore 
starting work plans must be filed and approved, after which, except for variations &e., one ean 
proceed without further interference when following plans which have been filed. ‘The 
larger cities now have a competent staff to deal with building works; and an engineering 
staff to calculate the strength of the various parts {rom the drawings, so ns to soo that they 
conform to the By-laws, and aro structurally safe, thas preventing “ jerry ”-building &e. 

Again, each city has its land surveyors, who at once, upon notification, fix according to 
lays,‘and to deed and title, the exact boundaries of your cliont’s property. Thus, the are! 
immediately upon starting his work, obtains exact dimensions for his plans, 60 that the builder 
hhas these fixed dimensions to work to, and from which to order materials in advance. It will 
bo appreciated what a great advantage this is to the builder, as he then has no hesitation in 
ordering his materials ahead, 0 that he may have them ready when needed. You will notice 
how all American working drawings have figured dimensions, these not being loft to be scaled, 
‘as is gonorully the ease in this country. I might say here that one of the best builders in 
America once told me that erecting a building was nothing but putting un experienced and 
energetic man in. chargo and seeing that he was furnished with materials to work with, wi 
‘any worry or trouble upon his part. I would also point out that with the small cubical 
tents of buildings allowed by the Acts, it is impossible to store or stack materials on the work 
‘as in Amerien ; and this compels English builders to live more or less from hand to mouth, 
relying on their carters or their own teams for supplies. I have found this to be the cause of 
very frequent stoppages and delays. ‘ ay 

‘As to American materials allow me to give you a hasty comparison, explaining wherein 
they aro different from those used here. i , 

‘A small brick is used, measuring on the average about 8} inches by 4} inches by 
2 inches, except glazed bricks, for which the English sizo is genorally used. ‘There are no other 
essential! differences in bricks except the natural ones in clays, dus to the different localities, 
greater rango of colour and texture being found in facing bricks, which gives architects mach 
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greater seope for colour schemes, Facing bricks of a great many special sizes are also used, 
such as the “ Norman,” which is a brick measuring 12 inches by 44 inches by 8 inches, or the 
“Roman,” which measures 12 inches by 4} inches by 1} inch. In Amerien the bricks are 
aid in all manner of bonds, such as English, Flemish, no-bond, &e. For this last reason 
English brickwork is supe- 
rior structurally to Ameri- 
can, 

The United States at 
the present time manufie- 
tures practically all its own 
coment, and itis very good, 
though not, as a whole, 
equal to English Portland, 

Lime is very much the 
sume, except that on the 
average it is whiter in the 
nited States than here, 

‘Timber, of conrse, is 
much more extensively 
used. It is sold hy board 
measure, namely, 60 much 
per thousand feat of 1 inch 
by 12 inehos by 12 inches, 
Tt is much chooper, and 
this is the reason so many. 
wooden houses ure erected, 
and why so much “mill 
construction,” or what is 
called slow burning con- 
struction, is adopted. ‘The 
principle of this latter is to 
use large timbers through. 
out, ise. heavy joists n 
suring at least 8 inches by 
J} 12 inches, and stanchions 
Wit Sema ac Wr or pillars ut least 12 inches 
by 12 inches; while all 
flooring is 8 ine k or more, 80 that in ease of fire the timbers will char for long time 
before breaking. ‘stem of construction is recognised hy insurance companies as second 
only to the fire-resisting construction, and when a sprinkler system is installed is considered, 
in the majority of eases, equally as good. 

In stones there is a greater variety, both in quality and colour. ‘The favourite, as here, 
ism white limestone, which comes from the State of Indiana, and is almost identical with 
Portland, exeept that it has no shells in its structure. The American dark granites—blue, 
black, and red—are not as fine as Scottish granites, but in white and grey granites there is n 
much greater variety. Local marbles have a greater range than English and Irish, and are 
superior to many Belgian and French marbles, though not so beautiful as the Grecian, All the 
finest Government work is in granite or marble, ‘The cost of stonework in the States averages 
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about the same as here, and granite is a little cheaper. ‘The stone there is finely worked, 
and the surface is generally tooled. This is called drove work, and is done by machinery 
consists of about eight cuts, ic. fine channels, to the inch, and has the effect of making the 
work look very frue and straight, as the surface does not reflect light in the way that a smooth 
or polished surface does, such as, for example, « shoot of window glass. 
‘erra-cotta in my opinion has reached a higher usefulness in America than here, the 
reasons for this being, first, the greater variety of clays, which gives the opportunity of furnish- 
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hhade an architect may desiro for poly fect; and see 
that terra-cotta is particularly suited for an external covering to a steel skeleton frame [ 
Tboliove America is also in advance in its manufacture, as the terra-cotta is straighter, truer, 
and, what is of till greater importanes to the architect, produced in much larger blocks than 
here, thus more nearly approaching stone in effect. A great deal of glazed terra-cotta or 
faience, or what is called in England “ Carrara-ware,” is used in America, as clionts call com- 
reiully for buildings easily kept lean and bright in smoky and dirty cities—and practically 
all the larger cities in the Middle Wost come within this category. 

Motals aro practically the same as in this country. I will deal with stool construction 
later. I would, however, call attention to their so-called ornamental iron and bronze work 
(fig. 4]. This is very. extensively used, principally resulting from its demand in fire-resisting 
huildings, and includes a much greater variety of east work than here, all staircases &e. being 
built of ornamented cast iron, 
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‘Where is very little concrete stair work in the States, east iron being used in fire-rosisti 
buildings on account of the lightness of construction, ‘The cast-iron staircases have 
stringers and risers, with marble treads, where several stories ure exactly 
alike one pattern only is needed, and the cast-iron stringers can be attached directly to. the 
steel frame of the building. In buildings not fire-resisting cast-iron stair work is replaced by 
wood. It would, in my opinion, be better in Am ctieo, especially as regards fire-resist- 
‘ance, to follow English practice by using o cases in all non-fire-resisting buildings, 
and also ay regards the system of concrete lintels in use here, but not there. 



































As reganls floor construction ani partitions, neatly all buildings nob exeeed 
stories in height aro not fire-resisting, which I am glad to see is not th 
buildings the floors and partitions are ne 
eight stories in height the 
Dlocks built in arch form, with either flat or segmental sofits 
some form of reinforced concrete, A hollow-floor construction 4 
lighter, thus materially saving in the amount of stool require 
remark that if architects would all 
alee! could be effected. 
of 6 1b, per square 








case here, 





In such 
ly all of timber construction. For buildings over 
revailing system of floor construction is either hollow terra-cotta 











an architect muy desire, or 
a great advantage, as it is 
1 ina building. 1 would here 
¥ greater depth for floors considerable saving in weight 

A hollow floor ean be designed with a total weight of all steel in it 
1, whereas the solid construction requires on un average about 15 Ib, 
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per square foot, ‘The dow 
has also other advanti 

as soundproofness and increased 
rigidity, thus militating against 
vibration and deflection. ‘The solid 
concrete floor with light joists 
placed closely together is never 
used in America, Partitions in 
these buildings are of hollow terra- 
cotta blocks, expanded metal, or 
“Mack.” Broaze building blocks 
aro not yet used. In New York all 
buildings over twelve stories in 
height must not only have all floors 
and partitions of firo-resisting ma- 
terial, but if woodwork is used it 
must be treated, whatever its kin 
by u fire-rosisting process, All 
exterior window frames and sashes 
must be of metal with firo-resisting 
sia 





















As for foundations—their de- 
‘sign, of course, depends upon the 
locality, i.e. the soil. Where the 
the fou 
dutions are generally of the 
type—steol joists and 
Now York, which practicall 
on rock, although in some casos at 
« considerable depth, concrete piors 
are used, these in the deepest caves 
being sunk by means of pneumatic 
caissons. In Chieago, where the 
problem has been most difficult, the 
methods of constructing founda- 
tions haye developed along with the 
progress in stecl-frame construi 
tion; that is to say, rs of gran 
stone, or brick, gradually spreading 
until of the necessary area, were 
first adopted. ‘Then the floating 
foundation was tried : this is simply 
steel grillage and concrete, each 
pier being entirely separate and 
calculated to sustain a maximum 
load of 8,750 1b, per square foot. 
This did not prove perfectly 
Satisfactory, as, owing to the 











soil is of a ballast natu 
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compression of the soft clay, considerable sottlement took place. ‘Then wooden piles were 
tried; but it is thought a stable foundation for a high building has been found at last for this 
soil. It was discovered by boring for wells that thero was rock about 100 feet down. What 
are virtually concrete piers 100 feet deep, and from 5 fect to 7 feet 6 inches in diameter, are 
thorefore beingeonstructed, 
and the bases of the steel 
stanchions put on these 
piers, the weight thus 
practically being sustained 
by the rock. The method 
of constructing these has 
been so improved tht they 
work out at an average cost 
of about £200 each. One 
interesting development in 
regard to fowndations in 
America, and one of the 
novelties that have there 
arisen, is the cantilever 
foundation [fig. 5]- Party- 
walls are not customary in 
the larger buildings, and 
the cantilever foundation 
has been devised to meet 
the need of supporting ad- 
joining walls on their re- 
spective curtilages, without 
the expense of underpin- 
ning and guarding against 
disturbance that arises 
when spreading founda- 
tions which enter upon 
neighbouring land are used, 
Cantilever foundations are 
mostly found in the sky- 
serapers of New York, 
Plumbing and drain- 
age in the United States 
are essentially different 
from here, as the by-laws 
9 KARLY CHICAGO AETACKATER 5 MRICK COFRTHECTION, do not require all soil pipes 
&e, to he carried down ex- 
ternally. As u matter of fact this is the exception. Rain-water pipes are occasionally carried 
down outside. But most of these are taken down inside. The rising mains, soil pipes, 
wre neatly all earried down next to the stanchions, and are so arranged with traps and 
plugs that they can be readily got at on the different floor levels. Most of the drains, us 
well as the soil pipes, are of cast iron, water pipes occasionally being of lead, though in 
most eases they are gulvanised iron. ‘The explanation of this sanitary practice is that the 
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climate does not allow plumbing to be carried down outside on account of frost: even in out- 
side walls it is dangerous in this respect. 

T would like to call your particular attention to the large amount of cast-iron work used 
in the States im the framework of buildings up to twelve stories in height. Cast iron, I 
Believe, could be used to great advantage here for stanchions, as it is a material immediately 
available, cheap, and always able to be manufactured close to where the work is being done, 
It is also @ material that 
can be delivered and 
erected quickly. 

You might like to 
hear a comparison of cost 
between buildings in this 
country and in America, I 
have made quite a number 
of comparisons, and ean 
quite safely say that, taking 
w building as a whole, the 
cost here would be about the 
same ag in Chieago or any 
of the Middle or Western 
cities, which would average 
about 10 per cent. cheaper 
than New York’City. The 
explanation is that the 
difference in the cost of 
labour is counterbalanced 
by cheapness of materials. 

Now let us consider 
the so-called “sky-seraper” 
(fig. 6]. ‘This type of 
building has more or less 
revolutionised building 
practice, It is simply a 
commercial evolution of a 
building. Site values had 
reached such a height that 
owners began to raise their 
building heavenward. The vm arene oo 4a 
heavy rates of all large 
cities also demanded this. The result was that in a short time property owners were faced 
with the position that their old buildings, or even new buildings of the old type, would 
not pay an adequate return on money invested ; and, moreover, that the newer buildings 
with their modern conveniences, such as lifts, telephones, telegraph, heat, electric light, 
plenty of light and air, &c., and much finer interior fitment, drew away tenants even at 
increased rentals. The basement and ground floors of this class of building bring in 
sufficient rental to pay all interest on the freehold or ground lease: the first floor covers 
all rates and depreciation; the next few stories—their number, of course, depending 
upon the cost of the building—bring in the interest on money invested to build und all 
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‘maintenance expenses ; the balance is profit; and all offices being occupied, this generally 
gives good returns, 

In America nearly all property is frechold, except in the central or business districts of 
the larger cities, where there is a great deal of leasehold property. In connection with this 
I would point out a principle which I believe, apart from the loss of interest on money 
invested, has more than anything else caused the American builder to obtain such speed in 
the erection of this class of structure; that is, that nearly all leases of property (not ground 




















Jensos) expire on the first day of May each year, lenses running from year to year. ‘The result 
is thot if building be not ready for tenaney then—it will have to stand practically empty until 
the following year. This also demands that tenants shall look for now quarters well in 
sudvance of Ist May, and tho result in many easos is that before u building isa few stories high 
it is rented for occupancy the following May. Its completion then becomes a necessity, no 
matter what the cost, otherwise there would be heavy damages for breach of agreement and 
also loss of rentals, 

Property in New York and Chicago in the choicest locations realises as much as £25 to 
£85 per square foot, and office rentals range from 5s. to 17s. per square foot, which inclu, 
all rates, heating &e. As a rule above the first floor rents increase as one goos up, the top 
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being the best, as it is quict and has plenty of light and air. By means of perfect systems of 
lifts, running express service, no time is wasted in reaching the top floors. 

Now and again tales are heard of forty-story buildings, I believe while these could be 
structurally and safely built, especially if the base were large enough, that the practical 
commercial building will not be higher than twenty stories, and that will soon be the limit. 














‘The cost of maintenance above twenty stories and the great loss of space on the first twenty 
stories occupied by lifts &e. to reach the uppor stories, as well as the increased cost of 
construction, will not be counterbalanced by the amount of rentable space gained. 

T would eall your attention to one of the early buildings in Chicago (fig. 7} This 
building was erected for some capitalists in Boston (conservative Boston) who, while having 
faith in the future of Chicago and their capability of letting a sixteen-story building and 
muking it pay a return on the investment, did not deom it wise to build with a steel frame, 
rather desiring to allow others to experiment first, (What progress would the world make if 
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this principle wore followed by all of ws?) This building has all its external walls and piers 
of brick, no steel being employed, each pier being most carefully calculated for its minimum 
size, using the very best materials known for bearing great weight. You will see by the 
photograph that they even went so far as to omit all architectural detail, such as the addition 
of string-courses &e., which would tend to weaken the piers and make them of greater area, 
T believe these investors wish to-day they had not been so conservative, While their building 
hhas been a success, another photograph (fig. 8] shows how they have extended it one-and- 
a-half times again in steel-frame construction, thus gaining rentable area lost in their 
earlior effort. 

As regards the life of these steel-frame buildings, when built on-proper and now well- 
known lines their life is as long as that of other buildings, In fact I believe that modern 
conditions of life are changing faster than buildings depreciate, thus necessitating rebuilding 
before their life is run. ‘The stec! is all buried in concrete, all exterior stanchions being 
inclosed in brickwork, and the interstices grouted full of coment mortar. ‘The interior 
stanchions are treated in the same way, bricks or fireclay being used for covering. In 
addition the stanchions themselves are now being filled internally, while being erected, with 
concrete, and it is a well-known fact that the inclosing of steel in cement concrete, thus 
excloding the air, prevents all corrosion, 

‘As to a comparison in cost betwoen buildings supported on steel stanchions and by 
ordinary brick walls or piers, the cost of carrying a load ona steel stanchion is about one 
third that of carrying the same load on a brick pior, providing the load is over sixty tons. 
‘This can bo arrived at by finding the cost of carrying one ton one foot high by the two 
methods. For the basis of calcnlation we will assume that the cost of one cubie foot of brick- 
work is 1,, and that the carrying eapacity is six tons per square foot ; the cost for carrying one 
ton one foot high is therefore 42. =2d. If the cost of a steel stanchion framed complete is £10 
per ton, the qost of 1 Lb. of metal is $4}jd., or about 1d. ‘The cost of one cubic inch of metal 
is thorofore about one third of apenny. Assuming that the carrying eapacity of an economical 
sootion of w stoel stanchion is 64 tons per square inch, the cost of carrying one ton one foot 
high is about two thirds of a penny. As before stated, the cost of earrying one ton one foot 
high on brickwork is 2d. Therefore by using steel stanchions the cost is reduced to one third 
of that amount. Tho above calculations ate made without taking into consideration the 
brickwork wasted in walls which aro not loaded to their full capacity, whereas steel can easily 
ho designed to the required section, On the other hand, nothing is allowed for the brick 
walls which would be necessary according to the building by-laws, the ease we have beon 
considering being one where such walls would not be required by the by-laws. 

‘Thore is also-a saving of floor space with steel construction. From the foregoing calcala~ 
tion it becomes apparent that the area of a steel stanchion to carry 60 tons can easily be 
made 1-46 square foot finished and inclosed, as the sectional area of a brick pier to carry 
the same loud would be 10 square feet. ‘Tho economised space per foot worked out for all 
floors at its propor rental value would soon mean a substantial sum which would be well worth 
considering from the investor's point of view. 

Another advantage in favour of the steel frame might be mentioned, namely, its adapt- 
ability to the construction of architectural features, as projections outside the main building 
lines can easily bo carried on brackets or cantilevers with little cost and without interfering 
with the main steel frame. The advantages, too, in the way of planning are great, for walls 
can be taken out nnd large ureas gained wherever desired. 

In regard to the steel frame or the so-called skeleton itself, 1 will not enter into an 
exhaustive description. In itself it would make an interesting evening. I wish, however, 
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to call your attention to a few points. ‘The stanchions of these buildings general 
joint; that is, they are jointed on every other floor, so as to give a stil frame (fig. 9). 
Tt is also good practice to build the outside girders carrying the walls of plates and angles, 
making them 2 feot or more in dopth, this method gonerally requiring no greater weight of 
steel than the usual channels and joists, 

while certainly adding greatly to the stiff- 
ness and rigidity of tho frame [fig. 10]. 
The gusset plates here should also be 
noted: these are provided with the same 
object of giving stiffness to the frame 
against wind strain, In buildings of ten 
to twenty stories the steel frame is an 
absolute necessity for stiff and sound con- 
struction as well as for the commercial 
value of the space gained and tho rapidity 
With which this class of structure can be 
built, One might soy it is built in the 
shop, and that it is only question of 
assembling when it reaches the site ; 
nsions also being necessarily fixed, all 
interior fitment can be started at once, and 
when the building is ready can be accu- 
rately and quickly put into position. ‘Thus 
the building's advancement does not en- 
ely depend upon weather or even day- 
light, as work can be carried forward in the 
various shops and well in advance. Not 
only that, but the steel framo ean be pushed 
ahead and the inclosing shell ean follow at 
any floor, working, if necessary, on several 
stories ut the same time, and starting in- 
terior work long before the exterior carcass 
is completed [fig. 11). 

You will have noticed the great variety 
in the design of these buildings,® especially 
in regatd to the expression or otherwise of 
the skeleton. I would like to draw atten- 
tion to the use of terra-cotta and the 
possibilities in this direotion when a steel 
frame is used, ns terra-cotla can be 
attached to this steelwork better than any 
other material, is more firo-resisting than 
stone and granite, and allows an ornamental design to be built cheaply. 
tion is simply a question of the models which can bo used over and over agai 
also aids rapidity of construction. 

‘A great many persons feel that rapidity in construction means poor work: this view 
I strongly oppose. It is possible that such a limit could be reached, and is perhaps 










































‘The ornamenta- 
Terra-cotta, 










A large number of lantern alides were shown darin 
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sometimes ; but the general statement that fast work means poor work is untrue. or instance, 
it could not be called “rushing the work” to have a sufficiency of materinla &e. ready to 
enable a number of men to be engaged all over a large building, doing their work properly, 
rather than a few men working in one section only and allowing the other sections to stand 
idle until they were through. 

Tam aware that there is # good deal of doubt among architects here as to the wsthetio 
Tegitimacy of steelwork, as there was in the United States at one time, although the opposition 
is much weaker now. It seems to me that steelwork is not outside the pale of the art of 
architecture. I have endeavoured to show that there are logical reasons for the adoption of 
steel frames in buildings; and if there is reason, then surely steel cannot be inartistio, any 
more than timber. ‘There is a question, of course, of the legitimate clothing for the skeleton 
as to how far this should be expressed ; but there is nothing against the framework itself, no 
more than the skeleton in our bodies. ‘The analogy might be carried further and the floor 
construction roferred to as the muscles and cartilages, the walls &c. us the flesh, and the 
hair, colour &e. heing the various materials used by the architect to give beauty of detail. 

‘Allow me, gentlemen, in conclusion to say that I think there are a great many things 
America ewn learn from England, an older country with much experience, On the other hand, 
there are things Englishmen can learn from Americans, who have gone ahead with enorgy, 
making mistakes, realising them, and beginning afresh again, as all youth does and will when 
it has the proper grit, ‘Tho demands of modern life are different, and s0 are its needs, and we 
shall not bo allowed, even if we should so choose, to stay whore our fathers did. Your clients 
domand, 08 I have said, rapid and good construction, modern planning, artistic designing, and 
in fact everything that will render their work succossful artistically, commercially, and con- 
structionally, and, what is more, they want it at o 

T would add finally that your best friend is the builder, as you are his. You should work 
together. He must have plans, details, and instructions complete and definite at the earliest 
moment in order to accomplish the desired results, Give him full control and make him 
‘alone responsible, If you deal with ono person for a portion of the work and with another for 
something else, you not only relieve the builder of » portion of that responsibility, but you 
actually hamper his progress, for then the other person looks to you and not to him, 




















DISCUSSION OF THE FOREGOING PAPER, 


‘The President, Mr. Joux Burcumn, A.R. 





in the Chair, 





Mu. BENJAMIN GREENWOOD, President of —Amorionn architect to retain was somowhat appal- 
tho Institute of Builders, who rose al'theinvitation ling. As to the surveyor, he was extinct in the 





‘of the Prosident, said it was his privilege to move 
a vote of thanks to Mr. Denell for his most 
interesting Paper, They were, he thought, filled 
with admiration for American methods, but they 
‘wore not perhaps filled with envy. ‘They admin 
what ingenuity could do, without being particularly 
anxious to do the same thing themselves. He was 
sure tho circumstances which obtained in America 
‘would not fill the architectural profession with 
‘envy, a8 Mr. Donell tated that the remuneration of 
farchitects was the sare as in England, but that 
bore was very much more work require; andthe 
‘enormous staif which it appoared nocessary for an 





United States; so quantity hurveyors worw not likely 
to te sarmouied Siibe (Asean wets tee 
was sure the biilders wore noti—1s. 10\d, to 
2s, 11d. for » mechanic per hour! And take out 
all your quantities yoursal To could asaura thetn 
thorw was no envy on the part of the builders, 
‘They would not be desirous to emigrate just yok 
for they thought that morefavourable cirourstances 
prerniet in the old country. He was surprised to 
wear of tho custom in Aierica of separnto con. 
tractors being employed upon the same building 
for tho different trades. In the old ages, and somne- 
times in the northern counties and Sootland, that 
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still prevails ; but he should have thought 
ith tho rapidity of construction whioh ob- 
in Amoriea, the whole contract would be put 
into the hands of ‘one contmetor, Under tho cir- 
cumstances described in the Pay if the different 
trades were put into the of different con- 
tractors, it became all the more phenomenal that 
such buildings could be erectod in the space of time 
mentioned, Ho did not think the lofty building 

dwould evar bo adopted in this country. Te was lke 
Heian wt al ae te ty Wi a 
buildings on either side. Perhaps, after all, it was 
‘fortunats thing that the fit experiment made in 
London in tho way of high buildings was such a 
monstrosity. He referred to the building near St 
Jumnos's Park. “He always thought that this wns » 
thing to be ‘but porhaps, afterall, it was a 
Dlosting in disguise! Tt had given thom such a 
horror of that kind of thing that it might at all 
‘events stavo it off perhaps for many gonorations to 
come, With roforence to tho British bricklayer, 
who hud been vilified in tho Pross, bo might say 
that the gentlemen who wrote thoso letters. wore 
comparing what the bricklayer did then, with what 
tho had dono in bygono years. Ho believed that 
the correspondonch was justified at the time it 
was written, bocanso a few yours back there was 
no doubt that the output of work from the avornge 
English bricklayer was very roach es han it had 
‘oon a faw yoars bofore,, But thovo things altored 
when trado'bocame slack, and the bricklayer know 
that there wore threo or four mon waiting outsido 
todo his work; ho would then do a moro satis- 
factory day's work to keop himself in employment, 
Tt was delightful to hear tho way thoy allocated 
tho dutios of tho different floors in thovo high 
huildings : the ground floor to pay the ground 
rent &e., the next floor to pay the rates, the next 
floor tho exponso of eréetion and so on, and all 
tho rost was profit—it was delightful in thoory, 
and it would bo more dolightful in practice, 
Another extraordinary thing thoy had Jearnt was 
that the top floor was the Mighost in rental value 
‘as it is quiot and has plonty of tight and air. Tf 
they conld only persuade Englishmen to believe 
that, they would accomptinh n most desirable thing 
not perhops froin the builder's point of view, but 
certainly from the proparty owner's. In con. 
clusion the speaker moved most hearty vote of 
‘thanks to Mr. Donel! for the large amount of inter- 
esting information ho had conveyed to them in 80 


Shot espace of tie, 

‘Mx. JOHN SLATER [FJ], in secanding tho 
vole of thanks, said that Mr. Denell had shown 
thom s largo number of buildings which, what- 
ever might be thought of them nrehitecturally or 
resthetically, ware indoubtodly interesting. ‘The 
recont work of the American eompanies in London 
hod been of much interest to architeots and 
bail ‘because of the great rapidity with which 
‘tho were run up, He was not sure, 
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however, that this rapidity of construction was 
altogether a good thing. He presumed that noarly 
very architect who had had designing of bilingn 
to do mnst have felt, as his work wont on, that 
he wished to make certain little alterations 
hore and thore to improve his builiing ; and, so 
far as he know, the system of construction the 
American syndicates adopt practically precluded 
‘any variation whon onoe the building was started. 
Ho was not sure that that was for the best for 
tho finished building. With regard to what had 
hoon said about the English bricklayer, some few 
years ago he happened to have an experience of 
some Continental bricklayers. Ho had to look 
after tho building of a lngor-boer factory in this 
country, and the whole of the work was done by 
& German contractor, who imported German 
bbrioklayers here; and ‘ho was bound to say that 
it was an nbsoluto revelation to him to 960 tho 
way these bricklay worked. They did in one 
day what the ordinary English bricklayer would 
have taken thro days to do, He waa not 
‘concerned to support or oppose the various 
trade unions; but thoy wor told that the 
tmdo unions forbade bricklayors to lay moro than 
4 certain number of Bricks per day. Af that 
woro tho easo tho workmon themselves gave up 
‘ll thoir individuality ; thero was no proferonea 
to bo givon to m good workman over a bad 
workman, because they wero all hrought down to 
tho samo hard-and-fast line. That waa not the 
boat systom for gotting the host work out of tho 
individual man, Mfr. Denoll had said something 
‘about each eity in Amerion having its own building. 
dopartment, and that tho larger cities had a com- 
pelont staf to deal with building works and to 
calculate tho strongth of tho various parts from 
the drawings. He maintained that that was no 
Husinoss of tho municipality nt all. Tho London 
County Council wore doing: the same thing now, 
‘and ho maintained that they were taking upon 
thomsalvesn responsiblity which was not Abele at 
all. They wore using up tho timo of their staff in 
‘8 way thay ought not to do, because if an architect 
for an engineer designed a building, tho roxponsi- 
Hility as to its safety and mothods of construction 
was his. It was not wise of municipalities or 
county counels, or any body of thn kind, to tke 
upon themselves to go over the work of an architect 
‘who sent in drawings to ascertain whether his 
soantlings wore sufficient, or that sort of thing. 
If tho munifpal bodies did this work, they relieved 
the architect of responsibility altogether, and al- 
though probably no architect would wish to be 
rulioved of that responsibility, it was well known 
that a number of buildings were put up in 
London and elsowhore without an architect at all; 
and if the municipal body took upon themselves 
tho responsibility of saying whother thoso buildings 
wore safo or not, tho builder would care nothing 
fat all about if, and there was a risk with the 
© 
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municipal body of its subordinates being wrong, 
just oe “there was with the ordinary de- 
‘signor, Ho ventured to hope that 
not see in London any constructions 
‘of those shown them on the screen. 
‘was ono in portioular, a building some 17 
OF 18 storie high that seemed itl) moro than 
12 feat wide, Ho personally could never inhabit 
any room of such a building without the feeling 
that it might be blown down. Apart, howover, 
from criticisms of that kind thoy wore very snuch 
bled to Mr. Donell for giving them thone par- 
ticulars of American construction. Whatever thoy 
might think of thom, it was evident that tho 
methods would be employed here, and the more 
they know about them, the better’ they would. bo 
blo to decide whether it would be worth their 
‘while to employ such systems as these, or to 
Topend upon tho old, more conservative, and 
hapa more reliable’ mothods of the ordinary 

Hinglish contractor, 

‘Mu, HOWARD COLLS, asked by the President 
to ,, referred bis gd to the fear that such 
fall buildings as those shown them should be 
‘erected in London, Oneof the most charming — 
‘nt least what they in Amorica eallod most charm. 
ing—buildings in Now York was tho Flat-Tron " 
Building, Tut tho drwught thore war. wo. stro 
that no lady could walk by the nide of that build- 
ing-—she would be frightened to do 90: her elothos 
‘would become disorganised and be blown to piooos. 
Some of tho buildings be had soen in New York 
‘were yory high, two of thom at tho entrance of 
Fifth Avenue struck him as imposing-looking, 
Tooatiso they formed » sort of noble entrance to 
that thoroughfare. But thoy wore isolated and 
‘opposite each other, If buildings like these tind 
oon ervoted all along the stroot, and tho general 
Dailding of New Yous wore of thst height, there 
‘would never bo any wan in the atroots nb all; and 
hho doubted if anybody would be ablo to’ walk 
About there, Tt woul be obvious to everybody 
that if they put up buildings in streets which pr: 
‘vonted the stroots being used, the result could not 
‘bo considered satisfactory. ‘Thoro seemed to be an 
‘dea that a quickly erected building must nooos- 
sarily bo an wivantage. Speed of course was yory 
sirable, but tho American syatom was not so 
much system of spood as of intense hurry. ‘hey 
naver seamed to do anything quietly or thought- 
fally—they did it in the quickest possible time 
thai it could be done in. If one goes to America 
‘ono ean have ono's boots cleaned, one’s hair cut, 
find one's hands manionred at tho samo time 
Everything seomod to be done there with that 
idea ; and what be feared was that this system of 
hurry could not be conducive to good work. They 
talked about the splendid work of old days: when 
Ann brit mansion, ba won pat up the brick: 
‘work one year nnd loave it, put the plaster on the 
next your and loavo it, and do tho joinoe’s work the 
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following year; and the result was magnificent. 
‘That system, of course, could not obtain now. 
But the mero love of hurry, for hurry’s sake, was 
‘a gravo disadvantage in modern buildings. No 
building that was constructed beyond certain 


peed could possibly be as good as one which was 
ruore leisurely, bat ail epetiy and. properly 
lone, 


Mn. WM. WOODWARD [PF] anid that if there 
‘was a'man in that room from whom he should not 
car to differ it was his friend Mr, Howard Colls; 
but he thought Mr. Howard Colla and both the 
provious gpoakers bad raiber mulsaporabendod, tbe 
urge of tho Paper, Ho bnd nt diet in the 

per any deairo whatoyer on the part of Mr. 
Den}, even to suggest that they should adopt in 
oooh the buildings which prvalled in Americ 
His objet, thor yas to el them exaclly what 

place in America, so that might 
oven i London, gatber sono lnssons which woud 
bo uscful to thom, bearing in mind tho fact that 
thoy must not rest quietly with the old methods 
of construction, but must go with the timos, and 
conform wo these requirements whieh wero cr. 
tainly as much neoded in London as they wore in 
Amorics. He thoronghly agreed with what. Mr. 
Slater hind suid with to somo of their 
municipal authorities taking upon  themsolyes 
responsibilities outside their province, Not 
only that, but in taking those rosponstbilities 
pon thanslvos they onsidably “hanger 
{he architect in hin deating with th building, 
Architects in London worw quite as capable of 
dosigning buildings with porfect construction aa 
any enployé of ‘our borough councils othe 
London County Council ho thought those 
bodies went out of their way to hamper tho axchi- 
tect in the execution of his work; to entail, aa 
{hey often did eonsiemblo| unnectary expec: 

to retard’ the building to the deiriment of 
tho cliont in ovory partioular. Me. Denoll had 
spokan of the brildayr, and eid hat our tude 
should not be confined to him. He quite agreed, 
They only selocted the bricklayer because one 
could count the number of bricks a man could 
lay inn day, but it was not s0 eaay to count tho 
yards suporticial of the plastaree’s work. But. if 
Thoro was ono individual in the building tendo who 
should bring himself under tho castigation of 
everyone who desired bonost Ione an manliness 
in tho building trado, it was the plasterer. ‘The 
plasteror was quite as bad as tho bricklayer—somo 
thought he was a deal worse, But it was 
nnot the fault of the bricklayer, Mr, Denoll had 
said that tho English bri was eapable of 
doing ns excollent work ai any foreign. or 
American bricklayer. Although Mr, Slater had 
trodden upon the question very gently, ho (tho 
sspeakor) did not hesitate to say that ‘tho pro- 
sont state of idlenoss was due to one thing, and 
one thing only, and that was trade unionist, 
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Tt was just as well that they should have it out 
and say st once, that was the sole reason, 
Mz. Denell had said that the wages in America 
ranged from 1s. 10}d. to 2x. 117. per hour for an 
ight hours’ day, and for labourers from Is. to 
Is. 6d. He took that to mean that in America 
the tmde union principle of levelling everyone 
down, ag Mr. Slater had said, did not provail ; 
otherwise those wages would not range from 
1s. 10d. to the highor amount por hour. | There- 
foro ho hoped that in that respect the British work- 
man might learn a lesson and find that the idea 
that an honest, healthy, and upright man should 
be confined 10 the same wage as the idle and 
Grunken was ridiculous and nbsolutely wrong. 
‘Tharo was one important mattor which prevailed in 
Areca, and yometimes prevailed in London, and 
i prevail a great deal moro, and that) was 
looking ahead, "Very often ibe whole sceret of 
‘on a building was because the builder or 
builder's forotnnn had not sufficiontly looked abend ; 
tani ho differed from Mr. Howard Colls in that 
respect. He did not see why a building should not 
be quia ne good it it woe raidly eretl us one 
that was slowly orected, provided thoro was 
{or tho varions operntivos to do thor work, ‘There 
‘was no reason Whitover to his mind why. these 
lage oilings shoul not be dono as esly and 
in six monthy aa in twelve, given eortain con- 
ditions, With regard to sub-contractors, ho thought 
that tho fewor sub-contractors thare woro on n build- 
ing tho better. It was the idoa of sub-contractors 
on buildings which led to so much dolay and croated 
#0 mitoh friction botwoon the sub-contractor and 
tho gonoral contractor, With tho fow exeoptions 
of oxy matters, there was no reason whatever 
iy the gouaral contractor should not cary on bs 
bailing and embenc within bi charg the whole 
work of tho subcontractors who wore now om- 
ployed. With rogard to the absonco of « quantity 
wt, that might or might not be conducive to 
rapidity. If the quantities wore properly taken, ho 
‘could not see why one man or two mon should hot 
fuko out the quantitias as woll ns twenty difforont 
contractors. But porhaps in America they had 
‘some moro rapid system of arriving at estimates 
than wo havo in this. coun hother the 
builders suffered or whothor tho elionts suffored he 
did not know. 'Thero was nnother very important 
pul il cocoa slid aes i very 
Dili ‘was not speaking of ontinary 
pees "Memanding steel. construction, the 
‘acobitect of to-day—ant loast ho would speak for 
hhimeelf—vns not capable of doing tho whole of 
tho important constructive stool engineering work, 
‘There wore, as they know, cortain architectural 
‘who designed this construction, and in 
‘America they had enginoors for this work. But a 
mestion that would arise for the architectural pro- 
fasion soon was, Whother the designing of this 
important engineering work was part and parcel of 
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the architect's duty for which he should be paid, 
or whether it was part and parca of the engineer's 
duty, which the elient should pay for apart from the 
charges of the architect ? In every large building 
that important question must arise; and s hint ax 
to how it could be met could be got from the 
system adopted in America, whoro Mx. Donell 
told them that although tho enginecring design 
was made in the architect's office, the contractor 
was ently rosponable for the dalals of he 
engineering work carried out. ‘There wus ono 
other important matter where they could wish 
that the American. system prevailed in London, 
Bach city bad its own building department, 
Which was tho only authority to bo consulted, 
Would that that fystom provailed in London, 
and that having taken our drawings to one 
dopartment wo conld come away from that 
department with tho buildings approved or dis- 
approved, without having to go to half a doxon 
authorities, each with its own fad, before tho 
work could bo proceaded with. With reference to 
forra-cotts, there was another thing from which 
they might take a losson from America. If thoy 
ould ‘not afford fire-rsisting construction, they 
might at least ndopt terrvcottn covering. "Chore 
wore inventions, too, for treating timber which 
Would make it prnctically as fire-rosisting as stool 
and concrete, Stool frainowork was now coming 
largely into uso in London, and ho believed tho 
ole Meoting would ba wit Mn in thanking Me. 
Donell most heartily for having concentrated in 
‘© short Papor such valuable information, giving 
exaoily what took placo in Amerien—sornothing 
hich hey might rememabor and paape atop n 


lon, 
Mu, ANDREW . TAYLOR (FJ, Into of Mon: 
tral Canad, a ho was very glad af th oppor. 
tunity of saying word or two upon the sub- 
Hace fh vaa et Woe atonal ts: 
{{uainted with for somo time. Ho should like to 
‘congratulate tho lootirer upon the simple, straight- 
forward pructical Paper ho had given them. As 
they ni in tho States ba put no fil on, bt 
had fal 

















von thom 0 very delight tical Paper. 

Hs ad no hay opinion Jot his own, bu 

‘simply put before thom facts ; thought thnt 

‘was what they wanted, He would also t= 
r 


congrat 
Inte him upon having diselaimed all responsibili 
for the tlh of his Paper, ak 

exeoption to the title “ American methods of 
recting buildings.” Speaking for anada—the 
larger part of tho North American continent —ho 
thought it should havo boon ‘United States 
Methods.” It was sometimes forgotten that wo 
havo a magnificent ion on tho other side, 
which was as fine, and would in time be finor than 
the United States. ‘The United States recognised 
‘that themselves, becnuso their poople were coming 
over to Canada at the rato of 50,000 a year, fore- 
socing that the future was going to be in tho North 


He (the speaker) tool 
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‘of Amorica and not in the South, He endorsed 
almost oyerything that the lecturer had said, After 
Ail, the groat difference of prooeduare between here 
‘and tho United States lay in tho evolution of the 
sky-serapors, But before touching on those might 
habe permitted to say thn he shought the gentle 
man who proposed tho voto of thanks had mis- 
ttadorstod ibe lecturer on one point ? ‘The lcturee 
didnot soy at least, so far as ho gathered—that 
the contracts wero divided amongst, the soveral 
trades, ‘Thoy were generally taken by one con- 
tmctor; but if the work was large ho sub-tot it 
himself to othe contractors; the architect only, 
howaver, doalt with the one contractor. Tt was 
manifestly impossible that with building costing, 
say, from fivo to ton million dollars, one man 
ould do tha wholo work himsolf, and that was 
whoro tho quickness and rapidity of operation 
cam¢ in, ‘The moment tho contractor hd signed 
the contract, tho architect had all the details ready, 
‘snd that meant a good deal of work. It was not 
tho custom here, and in some other places, to do 
that ; but ovorything must be detailed, nnd’ evory 
pact of the design conplotely alabornted. by. tho 
timo tho contractor signed tho eontmct. What 





‘was the result ? Every dopartiaent of operations 
could start at once with its work, While tho stool 
framo was: going up tho stone work was, being 
ut, and before the stool frame was finishod prob: 
bly the stone work was ready Logo wp and ao 

the 


too, with the work inside: tho joinery wor 
laitering and othor work. The moment tho bui 
Tag wna rondy for i, tho various finishing wo 
wore ready to be put in. Tn that way, by mapping 
out everything carefully in tho beginning, ono can 

i spac, Inrogard to whit Mr. Slater hind said, 
from. his (tho speaker's) own exparioneo on tho 
‘othor sido of tho Atlantic, it was vory essontial that 
the municipal authorities should hive some right 
of voto upon the plans put beforo thom, Tt must 
bo rumomberad that many architects on the other 
sido ware not duly qualifed; some wore only just 
Duildors who had blossomed into architeots #0 
that many plans wore sont in for signature with 
ool many things fne from boing right, and it was 
absolutely necossary that thers whould be some 
authority in municipal mattors who would be 
competent ts doal with thom. ‘They hnd soon 
sovoral casos in which buildings erected in New 
York had fallen down before they wero finished ; 
‘that was simply because the municipal authorities 
‘wore roniiss as woll ns the original designers of the 
stractures. He had occasion himself to take part 
in the drawing up of by-laws for a city, and in 
viow of that he hind to examine the by: 











laws of 
the principal cities in the United States; ao that 
he was not merely from hoarsay. He 
‘was quits sure that the drawings of tho membars 
of tho Institute would not require any such super- 
vision, but they wore not all members of the Insti- 
‘tute om the other side, With regued to sky- 
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scrapers, of course the question of design did not 
come befors them that evoning—it was only their 
constriction. But tho two were éo joined 
that it was vory difficult to diseuss the one without 
tronching upon the other, He would only say in 
‘s word that of all the hideosities tha sky-scrapers 
wore the worst, and he trusted they would not be 
allowed to como and blossom and grow up on this. 
side of the Atlantic, ‘They had ruined some of the 
finest streets in New York, and if they went on 
thoy would havo esnyons and eaves instond of 
streaks, Streets nt loast 800 fect wide ware 
required to admit of sky-sorapers; that meant 
laying out the ities de novo, In'somo of tho 
streots running from Broadway the blasts and 
gales which sometimes drove down them wero 
moat alarming. With regard to tho * Flat-Iron"” 
Building, it was tho fact that people had beon 
blown off their foot, and it was not an un- 
common occurrence for the plate-glass windows 
of the buildings opposite to bw broken. He 
was not so sanguino aa tho leeturer of the dura- 
bility and life of those high build ‘That 
side of the problem hd to bo faced, tho leekuror 
wwomod 10 think that casing the steal construction 
in coment was all right. Whatovor was the cu 
tom to-day—and they Were very much more caro- 
ful than thoy woro somo years nyo—ho knew this, 
that when they began those buildings, and for 
many yourt alter, 80 groat caro wat not taken j 
that” tho painting’ was vory faulty, and rust com 
oeneed on tho stool uprights. “hon they wore 
inelosed in wet brickwork and covered up and no 
more son. He vory much feared that rust and 
doterioration woro going on inside those briok piors, 
and some day thoro might be w catastrophe, It 
was awfal to think what would bo the reyult, 
‘Their duration of oxistones had been too. shor’ 
yot to admit of w mitistotory togt, but in fifty or 
tity years he very snuch feared tha vomalbing of 
wort wor 0, Hoe cordially aupported 
tho vote of thanks iene 
Mx. E. W. HUDSON [4.} said he understood 
that un existence of 25. yours was reckoned to be 
i emtineradiva robuen’ for abe eaptal on mniled, 
tnd that afar that thew high buildings might 6 
‘mde serap-henps, When the lecturer spoke of 
‘hoir lasting aa long aa other buildings, thoy might 
Pahaps havo omne standard ms to the age of thowe 
other buile 


‘Tim, PRESIDENT said that in potting the voto 
hhe should like to add his thanks for the Papor, 
which had raised so many interesting points of 
discussion. ‘Thore was no donbs that we could learn, 
and hd learned, n great deal from the: American ¢ 
bat we allowed ‘him first of wll to mako tho teint 
‘nd experiment, ond thon if it succeeded, wo 
followed ; and if the world vod ho had no 
doubt it was owing very much to American encegy 
snd “go.” Wo in this country and the countries 
of Europe generally moved mueh more slowly ; wo 
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Jooked upon everything that was novel with some 
suspicion. Indood, if wo architects suggest to. a 
client that some new method should bo adopted, he 
immediately turns upon us and requires. to know 
where this had been dono before and where. he 
could s¢e it, or whether it was go dono in the days 
of Quoon Anne! In Amorion it wns different, 
‘hero everything that was novel was approved of, 
and youthful daring of any kind was extolled and 
sooopted. It m man made an experiment in 
America and succeeded he was soon raised to a 
position of distinetion and honour, and mado his 
pile, If it failed, the country was so Inrgo that ho 
Could move a thousand miles off and start again ! 
Mr. Denell had told them many things of value 
‘and interest, and ho had certainly in two or threo 
instances made thom gapo with astonishmont; for 
instance, with rogard to nn architect's establish- 
mont costing £60,000 a year, and that his re- 
muneration was tho samo ns ours. Whether the 
architect was expected to got ont tho quantitios 
‘and koop a tame engineor on the promises and 
thor luxurios ho did not know, ‘There must be 
somo means of obtaining a quid pro quo. No doubt 
tho exten cost of » bullding mado a commuisaion of 
fivo por cont, considerably boyond what it; wns here, 
‘Thoy had learned also’ that builders sometimes 
through an architoot’s office, and that the 
milder took out his own quantities (Chey wena 
romarkably trusting in America) ; that thoy make 
‘out plans and specifieations, ho presumed, for tho 
‘sanitary and mechanical and frame-building con 
traction; and that was all to save tho architoct 
froublo and to relieve him of uunnocensaty worrios, 
‘That was excoodingly satisfactory and nico, but of 
cour it must be paid for; and ho had no doubt 
tho extrordinary cost of tho buildings would some- 
what recoup them. What was tho gain tharefore ? 
‘Thay got increased speed in execution, but, ws the 
scientific men told them, thoy conld not have 
something for nothing; so that if they wanted 
ineroasod speod, thoy must pay the corresponding, 
tulditional cost of tho power.” He thought they 
Jud lournod two logsons from the Papa: one, that 
they must not lag behind ; and the other, that a 
must take every advantage of all tho im 
methods that they could consistently with the 











production of good work. In the steal-frame work 
they had a very serious problem, and he could not 
help feeling that if anything of that sort were 
eyeloped to any great extent, they should all have 
to become engineors instead of architects. Archi- 
tects seamed to him in such eases to take a yory 
secondary place, and it was necessary for them to 
Took the thing'im the fueo and ascertain whother 
thoy were in a position to become engineers as 
wall ns architects, 

Mu, DENELL, in reply, said he had been asked 
to real a Pupor on “ American Methods of Erecting 
Buildings.” ‘That meant a great deal. Tt was not 
tho why, tho pros and cons of what should be done 
in England, but “Ameriean methods of erecting 
Daildings.”” ‘That was what ho hnd tried to explain, 
He know porfactly well that the laws here were 
ifforent, ani that tbe conditions wore differnt ; 

nd xo ho thonght the quickest way round was 
aight thar it lang itt arciet 1 sp 
‘and do as thoy wisliod in regard tot. With regard 
to the Inbowr wage, ho might explain that it 
dopondod upon tha imide, The bricklayer or a steol 








cercotor, where it was dangerous work, received 
porhaps tho highest ; the wage of carpenters and 
‘others doponded upon their work; ax all 





fixed by tho unions, As rogards tho unions, ho 
hoped thoy in Engiand would nover havo ‘the 
‘exporionco that they bad in America, With rogard 
to work being dono by sub-controtors, what he 
meant to convey was’ that tho builier was tho 
gonoral contractor, but ho snb-lot work ayain— 
{hat was dono in the shop; the otbor work ho did 
himself. ‘Tho architect only dealt with the builder, 
‘Tha custom thore was not for the builders to have 
thoie shops ns was tho case hore, With rogard to 
tho life of the buildings and the eorrosion of stool 
fand concrete, ho saw a gentleman, among them 
that evening ~M. Mouchel—who might say a fow 


words on the sul - = 
inging tho procoodings 
to a close, directed the attention of the Meeting to 
A number of drawings on the walls kindly lent by 
‘Mr. Donel] in further illustration of his subject. 








#800 M. Mowe 
ccongrote " (Jounsat for ¥6. 





Paper on“ Henatbiqae Forro- 
for. 1904.) 
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THE PRUSSIAN GOVERNMENT REGULATIONS FOR THE USE OF 
REINFORCED CONCRETE IN BUILDINGS, 


which the Institute is indebted to Mr. Wm. 

Dunn (FJ, may bo of intorest to. architects 
and ongineers engaged on works of reinforced 
conere 


le following translation of these rules, for 





1. Groat, Ryovarions, 
‘A, Ezamination, 
i. 

A. A. special examination by the buildings anthorliy 
rink precede the erection of any building or portion of & 
‘yuilding in reinforced concrete. For this parpove, any up: 
pllcation for permiaaion to erect » building, to be con- 
‘tracted in whole or in part in reinforeed concrete must be 
rccompanied by drawings, statieal ealeulations, and di 
feriptlons, from which the general arrangement and all 
inportant details may be soon. 

Should the building owner or contractor only decide 
Alaring the progress of the erection on the form of eon 
siruetion to be allopted, the building authority mu 
oman the production of the above data, 

2, The origin abd nature of th materials to be ents 
ployed in the preparation of the eonerete, and the pro- 
‘portions in whieh they aco Yo by amixed, must by wtated in 
‘the doveription, 

8, The application mst be signed by the building 
‘ovener and by the contractor charged with the ereetion. 

sa 

41, ‘The quality ot the materials 49 be employed in the 
proparation of the concrete must be attested by eertticntes 
{com an official testing station, Such eertiieate shall in 
‘general be not more than one eur old 

4, Only Portland cement fulfiling the Prussian apeclt- 
cations say bo employed. ‘The certificates na to quality 

‘ot volume, 
also a to 























the tensile and compressive strength. 

3, Only sharp sand, gravel, or other roooguised material 
‘of suitable coarseness may be etnployel in tho preparation, 
‘of the eonarete. 

4, The compressive strength attained by the eonerete 
to be eanployed, when mina in the prescribed proportions, 
after 28 aya, mins be stated in the description (§ 1, par. 1) 

43 

1, The method of statical ealeoation emploged suust 
fengure at lat the same degree of wnfety as thas ealculnted 
bby the nules contained in Section I. ofthese Regulations. 

‘2 tn methods of building yet untried, the building 
‘wuthoribes ean make their approval dependent on the 
‘osulis of previous experimental sructares and test-loads. 


B. Erection. 
a4 

1, The building authority may cause the quality of the 
‘materils {in eonrve of employment, and also tbe strength 
of the finished concrete, to be examined at an, oficial 
testing tation, oF in such other manner ma may appear 
desirable, ‘The sicength tests my also be eared out on 
tho works by means of a conorete pres, the aecurney of 
hich has been cette by an offal testing station. 

4. The concrete blookx Intended for testing must be of 
cubieal form, 20 oF 30 om, edge * necording tothe coarse: 
‘eas of the aggregate, ‘The Blooks rt be rtd with 
‘he dato of preparation and stamped for identieation, 
‘nnd preserved according to the instructions of the build: 
{ng authority antl andened. 

4, The cement is to be delivered In the original 
ackagos, f 


4. ‘The eonerete i, a4 a rule, to bo mixed by weight. 

2 The moasuring owt may, however, be performed by 
manne of gauging-boxes, a separate gauging-box being 
weil for each materia "Rach auch ganging:box abl 
‘contain, when filled and struck off level, the quantity 
‘orrespending with the proscribed. mixing proportions, 
‘a detertainod by 6 trastworthy weighing machine, 


$6. 

‘The concrete is only to be prepared in suely quanti. 
‘ieee aro required for immediate use, Itxoust bo put in 
place immedintely after mixing and uniformly rammed, 
If in a plastle state, the ramening must be continued 
Tart util water appears on the surface. In yumi 
properly shaped stamps of appropriate weight imust bo 
vue. 


47 
1, Kapecial eare must Ww taken that the tronwork for 


rwinforserneat is eorreetly placed and thoroughly coated 
with cement mortar, 











2, The concrete le to be filed in in separate layere not ~ 


‘ewndlng 15 mtn tke, eth ayer bing thoroughly 
amt 

4. Main walls must be commenced and raised simul. 
fancously thronghont their whole longth. Caro miust be 
taken to mak good conection with adjoining crons-walle. 
‘Layers which complete story must be finished off level, 

4. The planking must possess sufcient resstance to 
tending and to shaking during ramming, and must be bo 
arranged as to bo remornble without danger to tho neces: 
aaty supports remaining in place. 


* B inches wo 12 inches 
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5. Allshaking must be avoided in removing the planking 
and sopports. fe 


1, When a freoh layer of concrete is to be Inid on the 
scarface of mrecontly laid layer, itis sufleient to wet the 
‘surlace thoroughly, 

3, When work ia reeommencol on a layer of hardened 
coneret the old murtace mast be seraped, awept clean, and 
wetted, i 


In the construction of walls and columns in buildings of 
‘moro than one story, the erection of those parts in au 
‘upper mory ls not ta be commenced until tho story below 
thas been approved. 16 


1, Work isnot tobe ears on during frost, except in 
eases in which the possibility of danmugo by frost ix 
cexelade, 

2. On the beginning of miller weather after Jong- 
continued frost, work in only 10 be recommenced after the 
Permission of the building authority has been obtained, 


an, 

4. Until wuiiciently hardened, the conerote must be 
protected from the ction of fot or trom prematare 
drying, and alto from shaking oF overloading. 

4, The vertical centering of concrete columns and the 
fat centering of floors of 1°50 metre span or under may be 
removed not Yeu than three days, all other centering and 
truts not Tons than 14 days, after the completion of the 
ramming, 

‘8. Should the ramuiing bo completed shortly before the 
commencement of trot, expeclal care fr to be taken in 
removing the centering and strate, 

4. Should frost commenge during th period of harden- 
ng, the periods proscribed in § 2 wre to bo increased by 
the duration of the frost, 


a1. 

‘A time-book of the work is to be kept, and must be at 
fall tne open to inspection on the works. Days of frost 
‘mut bo entered, with a record of the temperature and of 
tho time of day at which it wan measured. 





©, Approval. 
su. 

1, When ingpeeted for approval, portions of the building 
‘ott be expored, in positions determined by the building 
‘authority, ao that the mode of construction may be seen. 
‘Tho right to make special tests to determine the quality of 
‘the material, the hardness attained, and the wteength is 
reserved. 

2. Tent-ploces for the determination of tho hantness 
recording to § 4, par. 2, niay be taken from portions of 
tho finished ballding. 

‘1, Shoald londing tests be considered necessary, they 
fave to be carried out according to the instroctions of the 

oprorentative ofthe building authority. Due notiee is to 
‘be given to the building osner and the contractor, and 
‘their attendance invited. 

4. When strip ext fot the floor decking is subjected to 

1 Joading test, the load is to be uniformly distributed over 





the whole atrip, and ix not to excood the weight of the 
floor and twice tho working load. Should such m rip bo 
tested without removal from the toot, this Toad is to bo 
Increased by one-half. Consequently if =the dead Toad 
And p=tho live lat the tet load in the former cue is 
41+ 9p anil in the later 15g + 3p, 








TL, Rows von Srartcat, Cxvovsarion. 
A. Dead Load, 


1. The weight ot concrete, inclusive of the metal for 
reinforcement, is to be taken as 2400 kg per cubic ns 
‘unless a different weight in definitely determined. 

2, In the caso of floors, in addition to the weight of the 
stractaral portions, tho weight of the flooring material is 
‘alo to be aicertainel from accepted data, 


B. Determination of Eeteruat Forces. 


1, In members wabjected to bending, the moments and 
reactions are to be calculated by the formate for freely 
‘supported or continuous beams, avcording to the mode of 
support and distribution of Toad, 

2. For freely supported decking the tree opening. plux 
the depth, for continuous decking the distanen between 
‘centres of apport, isto be taken as the xpan. 

4, For decking, which i» continuous over several wpann 
the bending moment in the middle ofa pane i 1 be taken 
‘4 fouesiths of that which would exist In « frovly sap: 
ported panel unless the true momenta and reactions ean 
‘bo aroertained by eafeulation or experiment, 

4, Tho sano role holds good tor beams, T-bea 
dltwohed girders, with the exeaption, however that 
moment is to be takou into account sles ypecial structural 
‘arrangemonts for Gxing the ends securely have been tad, 
"Tho apan into be taken wa the free opening plus the width 
‘of one wspport. 

5, For T-beams the flange in not to be taken into 
‘sacount for a width of more than one-thicd of the length 
fof the beam. 

46. For columns the possibility of vecentric lading bs to 
bo taken Into neeoant 














©. Determination of Internat Forces. 

1, The modulus of elasticity of steel fe to be taken as 
fAtiwen tes that of concrete unless a different ratio In 
‘nscertained, 

2 Tho stremen in tho cross-section of members sub- 
jected to bending aro to be calculated on the usxamption 
txt the extenalon Is proportionod to the distance froma the 
neutral axis, and that the rvintoreing motal takes the 
whole of the tonsile stresses. 

S. Shunring atresses are to 6 ascertained, unless the 
form und construction of the members ace vueh that they 
‘amv nt once seen to be insignificant, When no means of 
taking them uy ace provided in the arrangement of tho 
‘members, they aust be taken up by suitably shaped steol 
reinforcement. 








* 160 1b, per eubio foot. 
 Dendng memest = 2! for nitty dbl 
tote 


31576 


— 





4, Bo tar as posable, the stool for reinforcement is to bo 
of such form that displacement relatively to the concrete 
in prevented by its form, Where this is not the ease, the 
adhesive stresses must be calealated, 

4, Calealations of the flexure of columns are to be made 
whenever the height exceeds eighteen times the least 
iameter. Transverse connections, so arranged as to 
‘maintain tho steel rods in their relative positions, are to be 
fixed at a distance from euch other not exceeding thirty 
times tho diameter of the rods, 

6. Buler’s formula 1 to le sed in ealeulating the 
fexury of columns. 





D. Permissible Stresses. 


1. In members eubjected to beniling, the compressive 
strom In the conereto shall not exoeed_ on 
ultimate compressive strength ; the tensa and compres 
sive sttenaes in. the steel alll not exceed 1200) kg. por 
aca 

‘The following values of the loads are to be wavumed : 


(0) For parts of structures subjected to moderate 
shaking, a tloors of dwelling-howes, oftoes, and 
shop: the nctaal live and dead londs 

(0) For parts of structure subjected to 
‘consllerabla shaking or to yreatly yaty- 
Ing onde, ax floors of public balls, 
‘aneing-roonn, factories, oF warehouses: 
the actual dend load and 60 per gent, 

















ayer the lve loud 
(6) For parts mbjected to heary shocks, as 
‘wots of vaults underneath paasage-waye 





and courtyard: the actual dead load 
pls twice the live load, 


2 In colninns the coherete is not to be 
‘stremed beyond one-tenth of ity ultimate con: 
Presi strength, In onlealating the steal rein: 
forcement for flexure n factor of wafety ot 5 in to be 
allowed. 

4. The shearing stress in the concrete is not to exceed 
45 per wa-0rm.t When o greater rsietance to shearing 
In shiown, the working stress i not to exceed one-6fth of 
‘tho altima strengtb. 

‘4, Tho adhesive stro ia not to exsoed the permisnibte 
bearing stress, 


TL, Menvoos oF Caucctaniox wom Exawrnrs, 
A. Simple Bending, 
With pimple rein. 
forcing rods of arva 
Je lor m width of boar, 
‘or decking 2, being 
the ratio of the coef: 
ficient of elantilty of 
the met to that of the 
concrete, thy distance 
fof the neutral axis, 
rat from the upper edge 


17/000 1b per nq. inch, f 04D 











ers. fnch. 





"= a 
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follows from the ejuation of the statical moments of ele- 
‘monte of area: 





Bang, ha 2) ant 
®) on nfte BE Rs)—1] 


Equating the moments of the external and interoal 


veer sen (t- 








‘wher, is the greatest corrosive atrea inthe concrete, 
‘il, the miean tensile strug inthe steel. Hence 
“ as 
be (h-a-4) 





ae 

© a= 
I(h~a—3) 

‘The ealeulation remains the same for T:beamk If the 


neutral axis lies in the Mange fteelf or nt the lowve angle 
between tango and web, It the neutral axle liew Jn the 


home 








0.3, 


web, tho small compresalve stresses in tho w 
Nel TY in the web may bo 


‘Then (Ag, 3) ane 








eens Naas 
EO beef 
or, Inserting the given valued of vey, and «,, 
(ha) np + 
(0) ae eo 
Sinoe the distance ofthe gente of grmvty ofthe polygon 
of pressures from the upper elge in se 
dat On, 
iat Tar farmer 9 
‘then, inserting the above value ot «, 
© edt 
“ hw 
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®) Cte, aj 
B. Centric Pressure. 
It Fis tho area of the eoncrote surface under pressure, 
and f, that of the total reinforeing metal, the working 
ond is 


(10) Poa (P+ nf) 
0 that 
Pp 
(uy “7 Few, 
uP 
aay anne pe 





©, Becentrie Presure, 


‘The ealeulation i mae ae in the ease of hoxnogensous 
‘materials, exoept that in the expressions for crow-sectional 
‘area and moment of Inertia » times the erospsection of 
the reinforcing metal i added to the section ofthe concrete, 
Any tensile stresies produced must be taken up by the 
reinforcing stool. 

D. Beamples, 

4, To determine the maximum streavex ogourring in the 
‘concrate and the steal of « dwelling hionye floor, 2 metres 
‘wide and 10 om, thick, with reinforoing steel of m4. em. 


are 


0.3. 


soation for euch 1 metre width of floor, the stool being 
15 em, from the lower yurtace. 
‘The dead loud of the tloor per wa. mateo iy 





OLe = 6, , ky. 
Covering with rolled lag 10 eu think , 60 
Wool floor #:.em. thick with, 20, 
Plater V2em,thiek . My, 

Tivelod 5 2. . BO 
‘Tot. «60 hy. 
‘Thea 


= 800.421" «100 yy) 


. 
6 il eo hal ata 





. 2 6 82500 
OS Too 80 x (es — ot) ~ M0 Me Ror aa, om 
82500 


= ey = 800 kx perm. et 





‘The compreaive stress allowable ia the concrete fs 
‘0 ky, per aq. om, if the conerete employed hasan timate 
compressive atrengthiof 5 % 80 = 150 ke per sq. cm. 

22. Givi freely mpported lat ooring slab with simple 
Teinforcement and of 2 mites span. ‘The live load fs 
1000 ke. per aq. m. for w thetory. ‘To sletermine the 
‘requisite thickens of the enerote apd the steel, axsuming 


the conerete employed to have an ultimate compressive 
strength of 200 kg. per sa. om, 

For ealenlating the dea Loud, the thickness of the slaby 
‘may be taken provisionally ax 15 em, 0 that the span to 
‘bo used in calculation is 225 metres. 

"The dead load for a slab por nq. metre ia 








015 x 2400= ess BORE. 
Covering with rolled nay, 20 em, deep. 220 
oun, Inger of cement ss Wy 

Tol B0Ag. 

‘Then 

at = 20 +18 = 1000 5 a5 « 100 = 116700 
20 

Hines 9, = 9° = 40 

aout 1200 

then; ai gs, = n(h—a~ 2): 

1200:40 = 15(h — 0 ~ 2): 
haan Se 

Tsering these fn Fquation * we have 

1900 = -— 3 


Wa = 8 408 = 1608 
thaw A= 1554 0m, 
5 
Jom fam 74 mq em. 


‘Ton round steel rods of 10 am. diameter, having an 
‘area of 785 aq, em. will shoe per metre width of foo 
A T-beatn ot the diivensions indicated in the aketeh, 
and being 10 metros long with clear span of 98 metres 
carries load of 600 kg. per sy. metro inn office, ‘The rvin- 
forcement conslats of 8 roand stool bars of 22 em, diameter, 











ra 


having w combined cross-sectional area of 304 mj. om. Tt 
{a required to find the maximum strestos in the steel and 
fn the eonerate, 

+ And finding J, from Hq. 1, 








it 


‘Tho dead losd is thus maile up: The weight of the T- 
Dean in 

(15 & 010405 « 025) = 200= . GOO kg. 
‘Weight of Bem. layer of rolled clinker . 





2, Sement floor 240 
flooring eM 
fort mj. metro WO kg. 
metre TW 6 186 
Liveloud . ) 00 
‘Tou. 1295 


‘or, oughly, 1800 kg, for 1 motre laagth of beam, 





1 = 180 = 10 100 435909 


1 10 x aos 4 MO = 10 
F= TRO 104 15 BOT = 688m. 











y= loss = 1958 em, 
1625000 

co yA GIO | 1004 he. per aq. om, 

oy 1004 x 5 tone 


18 a pos 7 MDOUE 80 ke. por mq ern 
‘The trnnaverve foros at the eupporta iv 





= 6240 kg, 


‘The sharing stron in the eowerte tx therefore 
v 


6240 

¥) ~ S56 era > HH 
= (rong) 6g. pee aq. em. 

‘The permiasiblo value of tho shearing atros ix therefore 

seaniphatexoonded. It le advisable 10 bond the ends of 

four upper stel rode upwaria ‘The point at which the 

‘ending sboald eommence is given by the condition that 

Vi whould there be only owe 45. yoo ky. ‘Thle is 





0h 





6240 — 5010 
fuliitted when @ = “ae bout 0 m. 
‘The naesive season the foar lower rods atnoants to 
Ct Pee 
Ne gg = 18 per ag em, 
4 A continvoos beam of the section shown blo 
snd on fous mupport, hs to ony 600, pee wt ere 








cory 


‘s.warchouse, ‘To determine the maximum stresses arising 
‘in the concrete and the iron. 
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‘The dea load for 1 metre length of bears is 
(150 « 010 +090 x 025) 2400... = BHO kg. 
‘nd the remaining load, usin the last example, = 189) 


‘Total O76 kg. 





icant 





m8 6 


Tho moments are: 
(0) ACO of the frat span: 
My = +008 » O75 « 5 « 100 = + 184800 
~ My, = — 002 % 500 % 5 5 100 = ~ 25000 
+ Me = + 010 «500 % 6 x 10) = + 125000 
Uerafore Maga, = + 2598005 
(1) Over the centre support: 
My =~ 010 « 616 x BF 100 = — 108750 
~My = ~ 011607 = 800 % 6 « 100 = — 145888 
4M, = 4 011007 600 x 6 = 100 =» AORN 
Atherlore Anas = — SLAB 
(0) An the contr span: 
M, = + 0025 x 616 x 5 % 100 = + anise 
= My = — 005 x 600 x 51 100. =~ 64500 
$M, = + OTK ~ 600 » 5 100 = + 09760 
Aheretore + Mae = + 106098 








= Mom == 20012 
‘The wtreses ao there 
(2) ALOT of the frst span : 
‘The tvinforonment consiats of ix round bars of 11 mm, 





ameter nd 76 4g. em, combined soetional area, 4 ens, 
‘above the lower aurface. 


‘Sineo the neutral axis falle in the fange, itv postion Ia 
found by Equation (2). 
= 10x 36 


176 
on BE i ee] <b 
quation (4 acd () then give: 





<2 «250800 
60 x O00» na-ey ~ 14 KE per ng. om. 


tn = 101 hep 





(6) Ove the conte support: - 
Since tho eonerete yt tak 

tensile stesie, oly the web withthe 

reliforeamont at the top bas to be 

onaiered for the negative moment P=" 

‘ut the support. The position of the = "™ 7 

‘wsteal axin is again found trom Equation (2): 


eerie CVs 





1] = 161m, 






‘THE PRUSSIAN GOVERNMENT REGULATIONS 


‘These stresses exoeed the permissible values; they may, 
be reduced by increasing the reinforcement. If two more 
steel rods of the same diameter be added, the stress in the 
conerete becomes 62 kg. and the stress in the steel 
1072 kg. per aq-cm. 

(6) In the centre span: 

The + Muax = 185088 is considerably tess than 
Ol of the first span, ‘Three roand steel rods of the tota 
cross-sectional area 3% aj. em. are sufficient. ‘Then 


15 x 98 _ 300 
=U ist 
2 a8 

150 a = 8488 

195988 
co AS88884 = TOAD kg. por og. om. 


For ~ Mmax = ~ 20012 it is sufficient to lay » wire of 
10cm in In tourer portion. 

1 nan Tew we aa 
&- [Vivre ]-o 
eerie 
i 








$8 1) = tse. 


= 11. ey. por nq, en. 








25% Gr x aay” © Per 


‘aeom, 

=, 

= va x 880 
msm. 


= 500 ig. 
= 0 kg. por 


wi 
5. A reinforeed-concrete column 80 x 80 om. with four 
steel rods of total cross-sectional wren 16 et, |v con: 
entrically londed with 80,000 ky, ‘To determine the 

trosoew arising in the concrete and steel, * 
30000 = #4 (00» 804 15 « 18) 


ry = 0000 a0 om. 
= ty = 308 por wom, 
4 15 « 208 = 995 ky por aa em, 


6, The same column ia to be enleulated for flexure, ite 
Toeight being metres. 








10.9% 
In Raler’s formula 
pat Ed 
22200000 
= 2000 140000 


for concrete, und # = the factor of safety = 10. 
J = 16 4 440 < 10 = 10800 
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10% 140000 x 102000 _ 
10 160000 meres se 


Sinco P is, as stated In the proceding example, only 
190,000 kg. there Is no danger of flexure in the concrete. 
In oniler that there should be no flexure in the steel = 


Bt 
unt EEE 


‘The stress K In the stoel was foand above to be 306 ka 
per oq, em. Sineo for = bars 


pean = 


thus P= 





< 
j at 
P71 
th permissible length of rod subject to bending bs 


tad a7 Bate arr 


‘Thorwfore to avoid flexure in the alee! rods, they mus 
bo ted together by transverse pleces at intervals of 
258 « 226 = 58 om. 


fo that 








7. Arvinforeed concrete column of 25 « 250m. section 
with four stoe! rods of 2 em. diameter is loaded eoeen= 
{leally with 6000 kg. at # point 10 er. from the contre. 
"To determine the stresses arising In tho concrete of the 
steel. 

‘The two following relations are available for the 
‘olution of the problem: 

(1) Tho gum of the external und internal forvos musk 
bexero, 3 = 0. 

(8) Tho sutn of tho watieal moments of the forees meting, 
‘on a section must be wero. Mom. = 0. 

‘There is the further condition that the strmees are 
proportional to the distances from the noutral axis 
multiplied by the modalus of elasticity, thas 
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‘From condition (1) it follows that 
Pane men (FE 


w of «Mae — 0] 


ar, tk 
WH  Pe-d= Be me[ect + 


tert «(net — ake + at — WP - 2a) 

= hee the + 2a! ’] 
Writing the two values of es obtained from these two 
equations ns equal, we have 
bgt B8 ao up Nea tate Mas ah 
[let All oa) 
‘tinertng the valueyb = 25; m = 15; fo= O28; ¢ = 25; 
he Byan a: 


‘The solution je best obtained by trial, which gives with 
‘aiclent apcurncy : 2 = 16°3 em. 
‘Thon, by means of Fqustion (a): 


5+ 168 16 628 
$00 = 9429, 
4 = 204 hg por oy eon 


15 x 19%» 209 ie 
Phe aug = MAS 249 he per 


oo 200 BT = 107 ke per on. em, 


Berlin’ 1604 Aprit 1908. 


(25 Now, 2905 


9, Coswers Braxer, Loxvox, W., 25/h Nor. 1905, 


CHRONICLE. 
‘Seventh International Congress of Architects 1906, 
‘The following additions have been made to the 
list of Hon, Viee-Presidents of the Congress since 


last publication -— 
Mts Ceae th Dub of Nortbamsberland, 


‘Biarazs to) 
tignted hs flon of eatrtatag Congas 
‘si stent ent 

{ieile axiest ol 1000 dnvhatind ate Gone 
saziono at the Mansion House on the evening of 
Toesday, 17th July 1906, 


Foundations of the Campanile of St, Mark's, Venice. 
Mr. Horatio F. Brown, in s communication to 
The Times of tho 16th inst, givos an intorosting 
serount of the woes for tn foundation of tha 
ew ile, which are now rnpidly a 
completion. Is expecta lat these el 1 
‘begun mext January, and, as tho foundation works 
will bo hidden from view whan the 
the Pinzza is replaced, the details 
teen don.” Sie Bro preg hs Neeapns 
lone. Mr. Brown, ose 
with some interesting notes as to the character of 
tho subsoil upon which these foundations rost, and 
also as to the construction of the old foundations 
themselves, says -— 


HE 
Pe28Er 
ae 


4 


iH 
Eel: 








ly 









2903.02 listed sigeesbisild P23hiagsaesEebea? 
Henne ate lat ea ie it it 
eel (lig His Geta gles ahite had 

WTR eee eli fiat He 
Cece i 
a lille ig Hen Hate 43 
ae Fen iia setae bald 4 

fall Heal Hi Biciihy BH FE: mate 
LAER nies : Hy i 

er caatatll cube EET 
eam e aM at 
eR ner er ue a aqulpaitaa qi 
ae aedieaai ae inl qunlina dl ie 
ere iat fullt wie ine 
ture BMAF EH 
LS HEN aannl eit Here Belay ais 
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the old foundations to the depth of 6 tet 6 inches, the 
Iiteest Hock being 9 fot $ iehes in longus amd fet 
Finck in width; a0 that, ata matior of fact tho new 
Campanile will rest almost entirely on, new foundations 
find new platform, while its weight wil be borne party 
Brnew and partly by old pilex ‘The method adopted for 
tonveying those. grea blocks was of the mos. primiive 
ind the method used, no doubt, by tbe bulldes of the 
tintin foundatons’ ihey ‘wert slowly and laboriously 
filed by hand, with wooden roller ad ropes, up the 
Mg of ha Pata trem he mole where the bres 














ihe foundations are fished tho total expense will probably 
{all well within he £8,000 estimated for heir conytrus. 
tion 
Mr. William Glover's Benefactions, 

Mention was mado in the last number of the 
JounxaL of Mr. Wm. Glover's gift of 2500 to 
tho Corporition of Noweastle to colebmate the 
visit of tho Institute to Noweastlo-on-T'yne, the 
money to be hold in trust and the interest applied 
to tho purchaso of works of art by local artiste for 
the Laing Art Gallory. In sending tho money to 
tho Mayor of Newenitle Mr. Glovor added anothor 
£800—tnaking £800 in all—for tho same object, 
“in memory,” to quote his letter, “of my valued 
won estoaned clients in the three counties.” By 
‘local artists "* aro to bo understood those of New: 
conatle, Northumberland, and Durham, 


London Bailding Acts 1894-1905, 

Mr. Edward Stanford will publish early in 
December a revised and edition of Mr. 
Bornand Dicksoo'a London Building Acts 1804 
1905, which will contain the, fall toxt of the 
varions Acts, including the Amendient Act of 
the prosont your, The notos nnd references to tho 
decisions of the High Court have boon consider- 
ably extended and brought up to tho prosont date, 


ALLIED SOCIETIES, 


LEEDS AND YORKSHIRE AROHI- 
TECTURAL SOCIETY, 


‘Tho opening General Meeting was held at tho 
queen's Hotel, eds on Thursday, 10th Novem, 
When an Address, of which tho following aro 
extracts, was delivered by the President, Mr. G. 
Bertram Bulmer [#). 

elteagues, Ladies, and Gentlemen, —Tho wheal 
stme has made one more revolution, and 1 find 
myself addrvssing you again as Prosident of this 
Society. My long connection with it—extending 
to nearly thirty yeurs—will be evidence to you 
that T have had ‘always a deop interest in 
‘welfare, and can assure you that I shall continue 
qo tako an interest in your prosperity and progress, 


. ae 
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although the time has come when rue and 
‘more netive spirits will have fo take the helm and 
stoor your upon its appointed course. I 
thank’ the Members of Council for their support 
in the past year, and Tam looking forward to the 
assistance of the Vieo-Presidents in holding # 
‘meetings of tho coming session. During tho year 
we havo lost tho services of Me, R. P. Oglesby. 
You all know the usefulness of a Society like ours 
is largely affectod by tho ability and vigour which 
its Hon, Socretary brings to his tnak, and in losing 
Mr. Oglesby wo have lost an official whose 
enthusiasm and devotion to work attained 
a high piteh, and wo offer the thanks of this 
Society to him and our bost wishos for suocoas. in 
his new career. His duties have now passed into 
tha ands of Mt. A. Kis, and me welcome Bin 
‘us ono who will vie with bis predecessor in keeping 
this Society in the front rank of the R.LB.A. 
Allied. Sociotios. “We havo got the mien. 
wish T could finish the quotation nnd say “we 
have got the money, too." ‘The question of 
Snaneo ia becoming a ory important ong, as our 
troasury is much depleted by the undortakings of 
the Inst three years, and thero is in front of us 
® large amount of work to do, and consequent 
expenao if wo continue to maintain our support to 
tho Architects’ Enrolment Bill and tho Boas of 
Edueation. Our members must consider the 
possibilitios of the situation and endeavour to 
strongthen our financial position by evory means 
in thoir power. \Heavon helps those who help 
themsclyes,” and wo must not rely on the pares 
‘ofan Honorary ‘Treasurer to moct our doficiencies, 
By observing strict economy during tho coming 
yout F have no doubt wo shall have & balance on 
the right wide; but wo should mach profor ta have 
an amplo reserve to moot exceptional calls. Tdraw 
Your attention to thie mattor in tho hope that 
‘Some special effort may bo made, in which I shall 
bo only too glad to bene my part a 
May I now say a fow words to our practising 
members? T should like to reraind them that the 
alliance of this Society with the Royal Institute 
of British Architects gives them a direct and 
important influence on the life of our central 
institution, and having as many ns seventeon Allied 
Soviaties thoir united opinion must enrry weight 
with the Institute Council, I would therefore ask 
you to do all in your power to strengthen our 
mans. Thero ro many who continu to give we 
tho support of their names and subsoriptions, but 
never take pe ‘in our deliberations, and whose 
advice would be vory valoable to us. Also T 
should Tike to see the Society strongthened by the 
‘uldition of moro members throughout tho county, 
Abel aren acai ‘pa ers throngh us 
Would obtain « guiding tind in the control of our 
ional interests—a matter at the ‘Present 
juncture of paramount importance, 
Our list of honorary mombars might also. be 
enlarged with advantage, ‘The hope of the archi. 
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LEEDS AND YORKSINIRE ARCHITECTURAL SocrETY 


teoture of the fature is largely dopenient on the 
interest the public take in it, and if we oan enlist 
the support of mon of light and leading outside 
‘our profession—men who are largely concorned in 
Promoting civie and private undertakings —I fool 
Sure that nothing but good would result, ‘To 
those who have supported ns, in some cases for 
a long period, we owe our thanks, 

Tain glad to eay that the general business of 
the Society pursues the even tonor of its way. Our 
libmry, safely housed in the promises of the Leeds 
Froo Pending Library, remains a nsefnl adjunct of 
our institution, ‘The classes, held in our own 
rooms and the premises of the Loods Institute, 
continue to. do good work, and we contemplate 
some extensions in this direction to moot the r0- 
quirements of day pupils, and the eurrioulnm may 
need some furthor ndjastment to fall in Tine as far 
‘us possiblo with the views of the R.LLB.A, Board of 
Education, Our leoture list is an exeellont one, 
‘wnd wo hope that tho goodness of the lecturers in 
‘coming such long distances to aid and assist ux 
will bo ropaid by an adequate attendance of all 
classes of mombers and their friends, who can bo 
introduced, by pormiasion, to tho sessional lecturos. 

Thave touchod lightly'on vations mattors por- 
taining to our Society whl its work. 1 propose 
now to deal with somo quostions which affect us in 
four relationship with the RLB.A. ‘Tho most 
ne ‘of thoso is tho movemont in favour of 








istration, and I will briefly outline the stops 
which havo boon taken in that direction, 

In January 1904 the Institute Council, which 
tad boon elected to support tho movement, 
appointed a Registration Committee consisting of 
Havown imctabors and ropeesonlatives of tba Allied 
Societies. They appointed a Sub-Committes to 
formulate n chemo for tho compulsory training, 
‘education, examination, and statutory qualification 
of architects. ‘This Committeo considered that tho 
‘only way to obtain tho above objects waa by moans 
‘of Parliamentary powers to prevent any person 
using the title “architect” who had not passed 
qualifying examinations such nx aro now required, 
‘or will bo at the end of 1906, to obtain admission 
to the Institute. ‘Tho Committee met monthly 
fund held morning and afternoon sittings, with the 
result that a Bill entitled “A Bill to seoure tho 
Enrolimont of Architects” was drafted, with the 
‘id of tho Institute, solicitors and the eminent 
counsel, Me, rips, K.C., and Mr. Clode, At a 
Council Mocting held in June 1905 this Bill was 
adopted and ordered to be circulated, along with 
tho Committee's Report, to all members of tho 
‘Institute, and the complote text of the Bill will 
bo found in the Institate Jovnwan (No. 17) for 
22nd July 1905, to which T rofer my hearers. ‘The 
now Counell, recently elected, doos not contain the 
Beronnal wih was 40 activa in. promoting the 

ill, and it remains to be seen what steps will be 
tuken to utilise the weapon forged with such labour 
‘and assiduity by the Registration Sub-Committee. 
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Tho matter will not be allowed to rest, and we 
hope to seo the Bill introduced into Parliament, 
supported by the Institute, its Allied Societies, and 
tho profession generally. ‘The feeling in favour of 
the Bill is, I believe, rapidly extending, and if the 
Institute is to represent the profession it most 
‘sooner or later carry this movement to a successful 
issue. ‘Tho President and Council who perform 
this good work will carn the gratitude ‘of the 

iblic and the profession, and will lay the founda 
tions of tho Institute for all time. 

‘Another question in which our interests sro 
closely intorwoven with the Institute is the Educa 
tion quostion, and it is a matter of some difficult 
Many of tho provincial Societies ire each in their 
wm ay grappling with i; bat it tas been 
thought that the various systems should be eo- 
ondinated, snd. a uniform system of education 
‘established. With this object in view a Board 
‘of Architectural Education wax constitated by 
tho Instituto Council in May 1904, consisting of 
cqrtan tmbors of tho Institut, two representa: 
tiyos of the Architectural Association, and a body 
of advisory mombers representing the Universities 
fond. othor eduestional bodies, and including. the 
‘Architectural Schools of Livorpool, Manchester, 
Leeds, Birmingham, Edinburgh, Dublin, and 
Gandift 

‘Tho Board has drawn up w curriculum, which it 
recommends for general adoption : viz, a four years’ 
‘course, of which tho first half whall bo spent fn tho 
chools and. the remaining two in an architect's 
office, school training to be continued through the 
‘econ term—the Board to maintain « supervision 
over the papile during tho whole poriod, An 
xellont apntom, but I eannot al prennt seo how it 
is to bo carried into execution. ‘The equipment of 
fachools or studios would be an oxponsive matter, 
‘and even the large towns would have to look to 
tho Institute for financial assistance to develop their 
sisting schools on those lines, and nt tho presont 
time many pupils go into an architect's offico who 
could not afford to leave homo and rvside in the 
‘grest contre and pay heavy school foes, in wdili- 
Mion to the premiums they pay to 
architect's oftice. ‘Tho whole mubjoot bristles with 
difficulties, so far, at any rate, a4 tho provinces are 
‘concerned, and must receive the earnest considern- 
tion of tho provincial Societies if the scheme is to 
bo successfally carried into effect. 

‘There is yet another item to which T should like 
to daw yout ‘attention, “The Conduct of Com- 
petitions.” Nearly evory architect haa experience 
Af tha worry an unecessary expense and trouble 
‘attending those transactions, and much bas been 
one of inte years to mitigate tho evils, Opinion 
seems yet to be considorably divided on many 

ints, nd, although the employment of x pro: 
Fessional Assessorjia becoming ily mor frequent, 
to the advantage of the public and the profession, 
the mode of solecting Assessors and the method and 
‘rales by which they regulate their action have not 
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riven entire satisfaction, and call for amendment. 

‘Tomy mind we should endeavour to minimiso the 
evils, by declining competitions unless the com. 
mission to be earned is of a certain amount, and 
Assessors should do all in their power to reduce 
tho cost of preparing designs by adopting a small 
seule, nnd permitting work drawn in pencil, and 
Himiting tho number of drawings required to a 
minimum, 

It is w great step forward to find that promoters 
are 60 willing to take the advice of the Institute 
in organising their competitions, and with such an 
opportunity the Couneil should’ spare no effort 10 
‘see that the interests of architects are thoroughly 
safoguanted. ‘To the Council of the Institute wo 
must look a# the champion of this cause. 

Now let me turn from the dotails which so 
intimately concern us and give some thought to 
‘the amenities of the city in which we live. As 
aartints wo dosire to 800 it comely in form and 
colour; as citizens to find it swoot and sanitary 
foo from all wnsightly embellishments, provided 
‘with opon spuces for light and air, and wide stroots 
for tho circulation of traffic. For sore years these 
riziplon ve oan recogni by our suthoin, 
‘and praiseworthy offort made in ull those ditvetions, 
Why then do we nullify our efforts by permitting 
0 much that is opposed to them? Perhaps the 
greatest dostroyer of our architectural efforts is 
tho advertising fiond, whoso emissaries now over- 
running every corner of tho city and suburbs. No 
placa is mafo from their encroachtnents, ‘The main 
stroots of tho city, the highways which lead tond 
from it, the country lane—once sacred to rural 
estar like descerated by the advortisemont 
hoarding and tho flaring lottering of tho solf-nellng 
advertiser. ‘This growing nuisance inst bo con: 
trolled, and town and countey wuthorition havo 
‘more powar to deal with transgressors. Owners 
of property lao coul aia by. probing thie 
tennnts from defacing the buildings with sign. 
boards and prominent lettering, confining all 
pees in this direction within strict limits, 

Half # century has passed away since the ronch 
imposed resteltions. Wo have a national Society 
dloaling with tho quostion, which was formed in 
1 an the spring of this year the Adver 
tisorment Regulation d its second roading 
in the House of Loris; fut the evil is so wide: 
sprond. that it will be necossary to form an over- 
‘wholming public opinion whieh will. porveive the 
folly of spending money and effort in beaulifyin 
our cities nnd buildings, and routilating’ the result 
with flaming advertisements, Yet another feature 
will have to be eliminated if we intend to promote 
the wsthetic troatment of our thorough. 
fares—the standards and overhead wires in con. 
nection with our tramyny system. It is to be 
Gesirod that engineering skill will devise n method 
tobring this about. Another means of obtaining a 
loan and cheerful aspect for our streets is 
use of cleansable material, such as hard bricks and 
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terra-cotta, We have two samples in this city which. 

periodically renoy their pristine beauty, aod will 
continue to do so for ages to come by the applica- 
tion of water supplied by » hose-pipe. Unfortu- 
nately terra-cotta londs itself so roadily to the 
ropetition of ornament that thore is danger of 
taking our designs too elaborate, and th tnulti- 
plicstion of ornamental features makes the cleans- 
ing process moro diffoult, Thorefore. wa should 
aim at plain wall-surfacos, with high-class decora- 
tion sparingly used, 

‘At the risk of woarying yon I will draw your 
attention to one moro snbject in this connection, 
‘and not by any moans the loast, Prevention, it is 
‘wid, is better than onre, and to rednee the dirt and 
smoke eronted in our vast city is of paramount 
Jmportanoo, and does not receive the consideration 
it deserves. In private dwollings mach may be 
done to reduce the smoke nuisance by using fire- 
laces ofthe mot approved design, anit i bases 
promises by circulating hot water for heating pur 
Poses from a boiler and furnace to which soko: 
consuming applianoas ean be attached, ‘Tho largo 
manufacturing concerns are the great producers of 
woke, and much is done doubtloss 40 keep them 
within bounds; but Cuubmit there is a field here 
for furthor effort on the part of dosignors of soko: 
consuming apparatus, nnd the authorities whosa 
uty it is to soe thom applied, 

hank you, gentlemen, for the wtention you 
havo given to my desultory remarks, and will con. 
clude my addrest by supporting the appeal made 
hy Mr. Beloher for farthor help for the Avahivecee 
Bonevolent Society. We have arringod to givu an 
‘annual subscription which I should like to ‘seo in: 
‘reas, and Mr. Sydney D. Kitson has kindly agro 
to not ‘ns local Hon. Seorotary, I trust that tho 
Loos and Yorkshiro Architectural Socioty will earn 
distinetion by doing all in ite powor to support 
thin institution in its good work of aiding the sick 
nd unfortunate mombers of owe profession, 
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HESE lectures aro mainly addressed to the students of architecture who have not only 
| to got thoir living by the art, but who hope to noquire at least reputation, if not fame, 
But [also want all my audience to take deep interest in architecture and consider 
what it doos for nation, as woll as to cultivate such « knowledgo of the art as may make 
them more or logs judges of the buildings they see. Nothing tonds so much to damp the ardour 
of those who practise a fine art as the utter indifferonco to which it is frequently conderuned, 
particularly in the caso of our own art, and that crass ignorance that supposos all the elaborate 
arrangemonts and beauty of a finished building to bo self-made, If there were nono who 
could be improssed by the other fine arts, who would take the trouble to study them? If 
poetry did not cause deep emotion and delight, what poet would take the endless trouble of 
perfecting his effusions ? 

It is evident that at certain epochs the desire for certain capabilities is on the top of 
Fortune's wheel, while at other times the desire for the same capabilities is in the mud. 
I thinkit is clear that in the fifteenth century the desire of most people in Italy was for 
excellence in the visual fine arts, and in consequence many of the youths born in that century 
ardently desired to be painters, seulptors, and architects, At other epochs, though these fine 
arts may have beon desired, the passion was for something else, as it is now for mechanical 
ingenuity in England. About the sixth contury v.c,, when Pisistratus was King of Athens, 
hie must have felt that there was a grent longing for pootry among the people he raled over, 
for he had the scattered remains of Homer's poetry collected, and made up by the best poots 
he could get, 

After the viotory of the Greeks over the Persians at Marathon, Aschylus, who fought 
there, wrote his sublime plays. Shelley's Prometheus Unbound” will give a better idea of 
them than any prose translation. After the erushing defeat of the Persians at the naval 
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battle of Salamis and at the land battle of Plates, other poots,sprang up, and architecture, 
sculpture, and painting made groat strides, ax exhibited at the building of the Parthenon 
by Tetinus, the Propylea by Mnesiclos, the colossal statue of Athene in ivory and gold by 
Pheidias, and the marble reliefs on the Parthenon by other sculptors. ‘The only painting that 
could have come down to us is on vases, Sculpture so progrossed that it is hardly possible 
to believe that the old iconic figures found in the ruins of the temples destroyed by the 
Persians could haye been carved in the same century that produced the sublime sculpture of 
Pheidias and his compoers. ‘The great poots who sprang up about this time ware Sophocles 
and Euripides, the tragic poots, and the comie poet Aristophanes, whose sarcasm is well given 
by Hookham Frere. 

Groat architecture has this advantage, that although it is perhaps not so lasting as 
great poetry, it is more striking on aecount of its size and the labour obviously necessary to 
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produce the form. ‘The architecture of Greece is the most perfect that man has yet ent, 
‘he shapo into which tho marblo was converted was tho moat perfoct that man eould itnngine, 
for the atmosphere and sunlight of Grows, the study of Tight, shade, and shadow, in the 
lear ait of Greece, with its blinding sunshine, is quito marvellous. When I wus in’ Groce, 
not twenty years ago, some of the minute architectural mouldings of the Propylea looked ng 
porfect as if thoy had been worked yesterday, though the month was November and tho hour 
between ight and nino in the morning. ‘The Grecian Doric eaptal produoed themost perfeet 
pioeo of light, shade, and shadow that has evar been invented. 

Viollet-Le-Due says moulding is architecture; be that as it may, it is obviously absurd 
to use mouldings that are generally invisible. In England for months you eannot distinguish 
the columns of portico from the spaces between them. ‘Tho Grocian Dorie capital in 
Higland is mostly the least efective of any atchitectural invention, as the Greek mouldings 
Jose all their perfeétion in our sunless and misty climate, I greatly fear, too, that the 
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English people of our time take so little interest in architecture that no architect takes the 
trouble to invent mouldings’ that are effective in our climate. Wo do not even fool, as 
the Romans did, how grand buildings impressed strangors as well as their own countrymen. 

Twill give you from Ammianus Mareellinus 
the account of the Emperor Constantius’ visit to 
Rome, and of the buildings that most interested 
him, 

“Admiring the temple ot the Tarpeian 
Jupiter, which is as much superior to other 
temples as divine things are superior to those of 
men; and the baths of the size of provinees ; 
and the vast mass of the amphitheatre, 60 solidly 
erectod of Tibertine stone, to the top of whi 
human vision can scarcely reach, and the Pan- 
theon with its vast extent, its imposing height, 
and the solid magnificence of its arches, and the 
lofty niches rising one above another like stairs, 
adorned with the imagos of former emperors ; 
and the temple of the city, and the forum of 
peace, and the theatre of Pompey, and the Odoum, 
‘and the racecourse, and the other ornaments of 
the Eternal Ci 

“But when he came to the forum of Trajan, 
the most exquisite structure, in iy opinion, 
under the canopy of heaven, and admired even 
hy the deities themselves, ho stood transfixed 
with wonder, casting his mind over the gigantic 
proportions of the place, beyond the power of 
mortal to describe, and beyond the reasonable 
desire of mortals to rival. ‘Therefore giving up 
all hopes of attempting anything of this kind, 
ho contented himself with saying that he should 
wish to imitate, and could imitate, the horse of 
‘Trajan, which stands by itself in the middle of 
tho hall, bearing the emperor himself on his buck” 
(Amm, Marcellinus, bk. xv., ch, 5, a.p. 355). 

Inthe thirteenth century Florence produced 
Dante, ono of the great poets of the world, and 
shortly after his death in 1821 immense strides 
wore made in the study of the Greek language 
and literature. ‘The fourteenth century was the ‘aan oF TR AYO 
main educational time of the Italians, and in the Yes my 4 taylors Aretdenterat Anti 
fifteenth century all the fine arts flourished ; 
but thongh the Renaissance architects were very clever men, they naver took the elaborate 
pains that the Greoks took to perfect their mouldings, so that they might excite the perennial 
admiration of mankind. ‘They were satisfied with the dull mediocrity of the Roman 
mouldings. 

Emest Renan speuks with rapture of the beauty and perfection of Grook architecture, 
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COUPE RESTAUREE DE LA THOLOS. - 











and says that ho had rend of perfection, but 
fun of the attempts of the Romans and me 
‘The object is to show the stud 





aw it till he wont to Athens, and he makes 
vals to compare themselves with the Grecks, 

its how porfee ay be attained, for, as Aristotle says 
Nicomuchean Ethies,” wo do not want to study virtuo to know what itis, but to bocome 
Virtuous ourselves. Genins, with untiring industry and study, will porfect most things. 

Wo want to have w clear idoo first of what wo like; T mean the proper sequence of shapes, 
Whether simple or complex. ‘The material we have to work in is mostly moderately fine. 
grained limestone ; marble will not stand our climate. We must also have in mind at what 
season we want our mouldings to show, i.e. whether in clear weathor and sunlight, or in slight 
nist, for denso fogs and donse mists render everything invisiblo, ‘The students have probably 
noticed that at tho culminating point of Attio architecture, mouldings were searcely used fron 
the top of the capital to the crowning ovolo of the pediment; nt the Parthenon there is only 

hawk’s-bill moulding and one minute bead ; the only divergences from plain surfaces and 
their returns at right angles aro the splayed softts of the matnles, the only other splays being 
those of the sinkings of the triglyphs all those simple fort 
set off by the most perfect figure sculpture the world has yi 
you may consider yourself in 
instead of the sun. 

Locke and Helvetins both believed that a child’s mind when first born was like u sheet 
of white paper with nothing on if, and that it was merely accident that eaused the mind to 
proceed in any particnlar direction ; but man, like other animals, is born with certain instinets 
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‘as well as with certain capacities—I yery much doubt if young wolves or lions could be 
brought up to eat grass and thrive on it. 

‘As industry is so important a matter in every occupation, it has been the fashion of all 
teachers to pretend that it is mere industry that makes men distinguished, forgetting altogether 
the native eapacity and inclination, 1 recollect when a child being given a story to read which 
told me how some village schoolmaster had got a bust of Sir Isaac Newton, and had written 
under it, “What man has done man can do," intimating that all the young, clodhoppers who 
chose to be industrious might find out another law of the universe, if there be one, to compare 
with that of gravity, and make advances. in matics to rival Newton's, although De 
Morgan said that when Newton published his Principia he did not believe there were more 
than thres people in Europe that could understand it, 

The Latin saw says, “ Poeta nascitur non_ fit” (a poet is born, not made), which was no 
doubt the result of experience; but Ben Jonson added this lino to it: 























‘or a good poet's mado ax woll as born," 






and that is perfectly true of every i o fine art. But most of those who have succeeded 
nny tho gift of Nature, i.e, that of invention, being born in them, and attribute their exeel- 
lence wholly to their own industry and perseverance. It is considered useful for young people 
to bo tanght untruths, though I have never seen the benefit of it; and certainly, for our own 
fart, it ia us well to try to got those who ore blessed with the inventive faculty, instend of 
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trying to teach invention to those who are born without it. It is not surprising that industry 
should have been so much insisted on, for nothing ean be done without it; but it has been so 
turned from its original meaning that it has become a curse rather than a blessing. As a 
clever architect said, “so many mistake industry for talent.” We must bear in mind that to 
fan intelligent man the fact of his being born with a great mental gift is like the old saying of 
being born with a silver spoon in one’s mouth. It is no eredit to the man, while industry is 
I great men have insisted that they were no cleverer than others, and had 
no particular gift, From the necessity of the case, industry must be a very common gift, and 
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can always be taught with the aid of a stick; so we sl 
Shakespeares and Miltons, many Turners and Reynoldses, many Raffaels and Michelangelos, 
if that genius that has made them foremost in the rolls of fame wore to be had b 
industry. Ihave noted down a few of the celebrities whose words or actions have poi 





Md have had many Newtons, many 












towards native tastes, but still it is no doubt true that many men born 
have never brought it to perfection from the want of industry. 





Pope says of hi 
As yet a child nor yet a fool to fame, 
T tisped in numbers, for the nun 
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lers kept ignorant of anything concerned with 
Pascal had devoted himself to geometry, and had-not mnade that success 
pated. One day his father wanted Blaise, and, inquiring for him, heard 
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hho was playing in the loft. ‘The father went up, and found him trying to solve geometrical 
problems, and to the geometrical figures he had drawn he had given names of his own, Sir 
Joshua Raynolds, who was so cerlain about there being no natural tendeney to anything in 
Children, forgot his own sketch of the hookease in his father’s room on which his father had 
‘written “Done by Joshua out of pure idleness.” I take it for granted that you have all read 
Bir Joshua’s charming and celebrated lectures ; it ix in the sixth that he tries to show that 
oxcellence in painting arises purely from industry. 

When young Michelangelo declared his intention of becoming an artist, his father gave 
him a sound beating, meaning hit to become fittod for a podesta like himself, and told his 
brothers of Michelangelo's determination. Each of the uncles gave their nephew a severe 
boating, as well as vorbal advice to fit himself to be a podestd ; but Michelangelo was not to 
be moved; 60 they apprenticed him to tho brothers Ghirlandajo, and shortly after Michelangelo 
Thad boon articled he corrected some of his masters’ drawing. I do not beliove in Sir Joshun's 
proscription, that by studying tho invention of others we learn to invent, unless we naturally 
Tre gifted with inventive powers. Tt isn gift, and not » contagious disease that ean be caught 
by contact with a person or with his old clothes. 

Tthink the attempt to turn an uninventive person into an inventive ono is like the Indian 
story of turing » Mongol Bmperor into a Brahmin, ‘The Weaver of this Mongo! Emperor, a 
Bralmin, who was asked to got the Emperor made w Brahmin, said he would see what he 
could do, and after this convorsation, whenever the Emperor looked out of his window, he 
caw some men washing, currycombing, and oiling a jackass, and at last he wsked his Woxeor 
what it meant, ‘The Wexeor said, “Your Highness, they aro trying to turn the jacknss into « 
horse.” Tho Emperor said, “That is ridiculous, they aro different animals," to which the Wezeor 
replied, “Tt is not more difcult to do that than to tara a Grand Mongol into « Brahmin.” 

Think the most important socrot that Vitruvius has disclosed to us is that upon the 
sign and symmetry of employ, in which ho tolls us tho design of temples depends, on 
tsymmotry, the rules of which architects should be most careful to observe. | Symmetry arisen 
from proportion, which the Grooks called dvadoy/a, Proportion is a due adjustment of the 
igo of tho difforent parts to each other and to the whole: on this proper adjustment symmetry 
Aepends. Hence no building ean be suid to bo well designed which wants symmetry and 
proportion. In truth, they aro as necessary’ to the boauty of a building as to that of « well 
formed human figure. 
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MARK’S, VENICE. 





By Wat. Brixpiey. 


rovisiting the Chureh of Sanita Sophia, 
Constantinople, in May this your, Twas 
pleased to find that visitors aro again allowed 

to nyeond into the Wome 
T was there on a vory bright day, and on 
exatnining the friege, the top band of the marble 
wall Hning fs executed in u yory rare 
inarblo—rosto eipollino—and runs round the gul- 
Jory, T observed that about ono thin of tho marble 
Jina boon at some dato stolen, alao « number of larga 
panels in the same marble from the body of the 
church. This is now replaced with plaster, which 

















is painted in purple, reds, and whites, to represent 
the real marble, and they baye further copied tho 
opening-ont of the slabs to completo the pattern 
but they forgot to put in tho vertical joints, ao the 
sham is readily soon, 

Whon wo look from this church to St. Mark's, 
Vonico, and San Vitalo, Ravenna, we find out at 
‘once who stolo the marble, and have to confess 
that it was tho samo Venotinns that plundered the 
Church of tho Apostles for other marble 
taking away tho # Sareophagi,” 
for balustrading fo the gallery i 
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this rare rosso cipollino they used for the large 
panels in the north and south aisles of the nave 
fand on the walls of tho chspe in tho north 
tronsopt. ‘The remainder was used again, frieze 
fashion, in San Vitale, Ravens. 

Tn Santa Sophia over this marble frieze is a 
band of comparatively modem plaster-moulded 
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filled and painted tho matrix, from whence the 
marble had been abstracted. It is done with so 
little inate that in some places the reverse mould 
ig nctually used for variation aa nn enrichment, 
‘The two large water vossels, globe-shaped, each 
out of single block, some five fest in diameter, 
used for ablation, are said to be in alabaster. 

















folingo about nine inches deop. I think that 
probably this replaces a white marble earved band, 
with Inrge roll moulding hollow and porforsted, 
similar to the one in the earlier Church of St. 
‘Sergius, or like the one in the aisles of the Church 
of Santa Sophia itself, 

‘This present plaster onrichment must have been 
dono by the Turks nt the samo time that they re- 














Aftor careful exaraination Tam con 
sre mado ont of tho marble of the 
in the Soa of Marinom, tho sumi-transluceney 
being caused by hand-rubbing in the set of 
blution—the samo effect as “elbow grease” to 
the marble church-door jambs of Italy. 

The necumulation of thick carpets that used to 
cover up tho pavement in the boly of the church 
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have now beon removed and replaced by carpets 
representing « series of prayor rugs, esch of the 
‘samo pattern, 60 every worshipper gets allotted the 
‘same space. The pavement is now seen to consist 
‘of s series of large thick slabs of Marmora marble 
fixed diagonally in rows, each slab measuring from 
ten to twelve foot long and about four feet wide. 
On the north side a wide band of verde antico is 
inserted, forming a square of similar dimensions to 
the one in the Women’s Gallery, where the pave- 
‘mont is the same white slab treatment us below. 

‘These quarries of Marmora are still in full work 
and’ produce all the monumental and building 
marble used in Constantinople. Hundreds of 
Turkish masons may be soon daily executing most 
excellent work, all by hand labour, some of which 
is very elaborate. 

As beautiful as the intarior of this church is in 
colour effect, [find that all the marble used came 
from but very few quarries. Practically the whole 
of the supporting monolith colurans, exeopt those 
in the Bxodras, which aro in Egyptian porphyry, 
‘are in Thossalian greon (verde antico). ‘The door 
jambs, stop throsholds, and somo of the wall panels 
far also vere antico, others being Carystian 
cipollino, the reds and red-veined being Synailic 
and Laconian, with some Oriental alabaster. All 
the whites, with few exceptions, are local, from the 
Sea of Marmora. 

‘The historic Church of the Holy Apostles, whieh 
‘was the burial-place of the Emperors, would scot 
to have been pulled down by the Sultan Mo- 
homed II. to make room for his own mosque. 
‘This church, like Santa Sophia and St. Sergius 
(Little Sophia), would no doubt bo rich in coloured 
marbles, which have certainly not fared the samo 





fate as befell the Imperial tombs at the hands of the 
‘Venetians. The present mosque of Mohamed erected 
on the site contains in its courtyard aresding four- 
teen largo monolith columns of Byzantine date, 
cight being verde antico and six Egyptian granite, 

"Another mosque on the summit of an adjoining 
hill, Sultan Bayazid, has in tho courtyard arcade 
fourteen monolith columns about fifteen feet long, 
ten of which are in verde antico and four in 
Egyptian porphyry. ‘These columns have annalets 
of bronze top and bottom, as in Santa Sophia. 
‘There is also used round the fountain in the contre 
‘of the court eight monoliths, about twelve fect 
high, six of which are in verde antico, one granite, 
and one Synadic, The pavement also contains 
plaques of Egyptian porphyry with broad bands of 
verde antico. 

‘Te seems not improbable that the whole of these 
thirty-six monolith shafts originally belonged to 
the Church of the Holy Apostles. 

‘The great mosque of Suliman the Magnificent 
contains no fewer than eighteen monolith shafts of 
verde antico, and others of porphyry and Synsda, 
snd one circular plaque of Egyptian porphyry 
eleven feet in diameter. This plague, with those 
of similar size in Romo, may have been part of 
one of the missing drums of the Colamn of 
Constantine slabbed up. The lesser dises and rect- 
angalar slabs may have come from the destroyed 
palace of Constantine. 

‘The city wall alongside the Ses of Marmora is 
being rapidly destroyed. Here Byzantine monolith 
shafts, chiefly Proconesian, may be counted by 
hundreds, with csrved caps and bases. Nothing 
‘etter in Constantinople shows the awful destrac- 
tion that has taken place since Byzantine times. 
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the London County Coaneil have not been 
‘atistied with tho conferred upon 
thom by the London Building Act 1894, and. the 
other Acts, By-laws, and Regulations with which 
they have bean armed, or with which they have armed 
themselves, Those of us, however, who have had 
Aoalings with the London County Council snd 
other constituted authorities in London might 
Inve, not unrewonably perhaps, arrived at the 
conclusion that not only were there araply suflicient 
wars under the Acts de, roferred to to. protect 
Wie ant roperty in London, an to secure belt 
‘occupation, but that if, may, at least half of those 
powers wore wiped out, London architects, owners, 
und dwellers would be all the better for the opern: 
tion. 
1K has beon said to me, when I have complained, 
1 I havo, aod as I shall continue to do to the ex, 
of the enormous amount of unnecessary work 
thrown upon architects in the endeavour to meet 
the nts of public bodies, particularly 
tindee the ‘Aroendinent Acta now iudec notioy 
“Well, what have you to grumble at? ‘There will 
bo plonty cf work pot in your way.” Bat 
Tam quite cortain that T only sebo the sentiments 
‘of the architectural profession when 1 say that 
‘wo donot desire to run up heavy bills against 
ous elants for work which we know; ut pac 
men, to be quite unnecosmry, regarded either from 
the point of view of public protection oF of artistic 
fa chntitie propria, 

‘Tt is curious fact that the Intest exhibition of 
greed on tho part of the London County Council 
to bring additional matter the purview of 
thoir motherly, { had almost said * grandmother) 
attentions has its origin in the lamentable 
efficiency of the very body now clamouring for 
farther powors, It wis the fire in Queen Victoria 
St in June 1008, where the lives of soe poo 

wore lost, largely owing to the in of 
aes ee rib eee 
led to such a pablic outery, that, in onder to save 
its own face, Amondment Acts for the tion 
‘of the public from the risk of fire have been from 
time to time brought forward by the London 
County Council, now culminating in this Amend- 
ment Act of 1905, which is really an Act to afford: 
means of escape from buildings in ease of fire. 
And when we remember the population of London, 
fand how very few persons in proportion to that 


Ww all know that during the last few years 











population lose their lives from fire, wo may 
express surpriso why so tremendous an Act shi 

hhave been passed for so suuall.n parpose, Tt will 
bo readily admitted by this Meeting that much 
improvement in the Fire Brigado of the London 
County Council has been made singe 1902, and 
that what bas been dome in that dirvetion has 
rundered only the moro wnt this new Act. 

In opening what I hope will bo an interesting 
discussion this evaning I shall not deal with the 
seotions of the Act which do not, in my opinion, 
directly concern architeots at the moment, but 
confine myself to brief comment npon certain 
Sections, Having ta tho discussion the ‘bringing 
forward of fresh ideas, 

Fortunately, the present Amondiment Act has 
had some of fi ating taken out by the fact that 
any lia pronions ary fra te Tebanal 
of Appeal as at present constituted under the Act 
of 18%. Tt will be remembered that in. the 
previous Amendment Act, which was withdrawn, 
She exiting ‘Tribunal of “Appoat was atlacked in 
rather bad fashion, and a now ‘Tribunal was 
atiompted to be oreatel, which would have been 
to all intents and pa ‘® creature of the 
London County Council. We niny all, I think, 
‘safely rely upon tho ‘Tribunal to ‘uphokl the 
rrasonable provisions of the naw Act, and to elip 
the wings of arbitrary and unnecessary inter. 
ference, 


_ On Int January 1906 we shall bo undor what 
is termed “The London Building Acts, 1894 to 
1906," and on that day “London” (the new Act 
sees no further) will be subject to their several 
provisions. ‘The in ion of the word 
“owner” and tho word “ rickront " will give rise, 
I think, to some nice arguments hereafter which 
Will bring grist to the mills of the lawyers, all 
Acts of Parlisment seem designed todo.” The inter- 
Pretation of the word “ plans " ix given as “ plans, 
sections, aud elevations.” Why, after all he litie 
gation and trouble we have had over the word 
“plans” in the Act of 1894, the new Act did not 
use the term “drawings” instead of “plans” 1 
cannot gues, and as, in sab-seetion (2) of section 6 
(the interpretation section), it is laid down that 
Wonls and expressions used in the new Act bear 
the mesnings assigned to the by the Act of 1894, 
* These oles were prepared 3 
Iequst the Prelate iy gr tot 
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&e, which we all know have puzzled Judges as 
woil as architects, we eannot bo said to have gone 
ery fur abead in that diroction. 
regards the buildings affected on Ist January 

1906, Section 7 applies to cortain now buildings, 
‘and there must be deposited at the County Hall t 
plans and perticulars thereof, together with cop 
\bensphnend be Bhd print ce photoes) of ny 

1s showing "the means of escape proposed. to 

Provided in connection with such building” 
‘he Counll it confined to one month afte the 

posit of the plans, enlarged to two moni 
during the Vacation between Ist August and 
14th September, to refuse to approve these plans, 
fr {0 stata conditions on whieh they will approve 
but they are to give ull their rénsons for thelr 
rofasal or conditions of approval, wnd if no stl 
nolo is given to the aplint win such paid, 
‘approval by tho Council is to bo deemed to have 
bocn given. 

Sb-setion (2) of fetinn 7 provi for oor 
tifleato by tho Council, before the upper story of 
high building is oceupiod, that proper means of 
‘seape have beon provided, and fourteen days aro 
given tothe Council to notify ite refusal and the 
grounds thereof, which, if not done, the certificate 
shall bo loomod to have boon duly iasned, 

Sub-section (8) of Section 7 sos forth in a moat 
‘oxhnustive manor tho sort of alterations or addi- 
tions made to a building which will render tho 
cartifcale issued by the Connell void and of none 
affect, xo that pruotically we shall always have the 
ear with: eed 

tion 9 hogins to operate on Ist Janua 
1907, and takes within its purview cortain satssing 

buildings. ‘This purview is indood on oxtend 
‘one, for, with the exception of a dwelling-houso 
occupied as such by nob moro than one fatnily, it 
{ncludos,w very large number of the most fu. 
Porfant buildings in London. It takes in para: 
raph (2) of ub-setion (1) a high building or 
(6) ¥« bniiing in which sloping’ scooumodation 
is provided for mote than twenty persons, or which 
is occupied by more than twenty persons, or in 
which more than twonty persons are employed."” 
A “high building ” moans any building any story 
hart a upper sory” and“ agper story 
moins “any story the lovel of the surface of tho 
floor whereof is at w groater height than 50 foot 
above the lovol of the footway.” It should bo 
carefully noted that what was deemed a safe 
Lheight in tho Act of 1894—vix, 60 foot—bas beon 
now reduced to 60 feot, and this will bring in a 

Very, larg ation to tho numaber of exit 
Infldings to be brought under the Council's 
domination, ‘The modus operandi under this very 
important section appanrs to be 1s follows :—* The 
Council is to form an opinion as to whother or 
not these certain existing buildings are not pro- 
vided with a proper and sufficient mneans of escape 
therefrom in aso of fire,” and it must be admitted 

















that this power to form an opinion is a vory wide 
‘one indead. It of course gives power to’ entor 
buildings, to take plans, elevations, and sections of 
thom, and thon within the qniot solitude of Spin 
Gardens they will be subject to that oriti 
‘analysis with which some of us are familia 

‘if the Couneil eannot bring wit! its notion of 
what is not “propor and sufliviont "pretty. well 
every building in London (with the exception, of 
course, of certain exempted buildings” under the 
Act) over 60 foet in height, or containing. slooping 
‘nooommodation for more’ than twenty persons, 
‘then I am unaware of those attributes of the 
Council which in many instances hava brought 
thom into somewhat public prominence. 

When the Council have arrivod at tho opinion 
requirod “thoy may nt any time serve on the 
owner of such builling a notico requiring him to 
provide such means of escape as ean be roasonably 
roquirod under the cireumstancos of tho case.” 
Took forward with mach interest to the glorious 
fights thorw will be over tho intorpretation of the 
word “reasonablo"; and, curiously enough, no 
fuidaned a4 to tho word reasonable" is afforded 
tus undor the interpretation clauses of the Act. 
‘ho notewruerl 40 isto spat in doa the 
requiremonts of the Qouneil."" We baypa) round 
for calling into question the ability of the Council: 
to detail this notice, and the ownor of the building, 
tho subject of the notion, is to “do all such works 
‘and things aa may be noceaatry to comply with 
the requirements of the Council under this sec: 

"Tt is true tho owner may within. twront 
‘ono days of the notice submit to tho Counc 
“alternative proposals," and if tho Council acoopt 
these he need not go on with the others. 

‘Suubssoation (4) of Section 9 dooa not au 
the Council to reqnire any means of escape from 
any story of certain buildings other than tho 
* Spree tory.” In other words it would a 
to be lawful to be burnt to doath at o height of 
40 foot, bat not at w height of 60 foot, 

Section 10 sub-section (1) rofors to projecting 
shops. ‘Tho “projection” is, under the Act, 
“7 foot or more beyond the main front of any 
balding of whch it forms pact, and in which, nny 
potions are omployed or sloop.” Tn all such casos 
the projection is to bo provided by the owner 
‘witha root constrictd ot firw-tositing materials 
not leas than 5 inches thick.’” ‘This clauso will 
affect many hundreds of shopkeopors in tho 
motropolis, and it largely dopends upon the adminis- 
tration of tho clause whether an owner's business 
is to be stopped, or whothor he may be pormitted — 
ts Lthink Iter on in tho Act wil bo permitted — 
to 1¢ ceiling joists from the upper surt 
at besote Us {ost Geb rscattog ok Sheba 
yl bo compelled to tako off roof an cing. 
form tho fire-resisting covering referred to. 
clause gives permission to construct a “lantern 
light" ‘or “‘vontilating cowl” in this roof, but 
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it must not be less than @ feet from tho main 
front of the building. What harm a “lantern 
light " or * ventilating cowl” would work in case 
of fire if either wore plucod 8 fost from such wall 
Tknow not, 

Section 12 deals with dormer windows or 
doors opening on to roofs, or other proper means 
‘of coess to roofs, snd Ido not think any reason: 
‘able objection can bo urged by architects to thi 


Section 18 deals with the * conversion of ‘build 
ings,” which really moans that practically no 
‘alteration ean be mide in « bailding whieh will 
onder it not in conformity with tho provisions of 
this Act without the consent in writing of the 
Council. This is another suction which, to my 
‘mind, intcencbos upon the domain of occupancy, 
‘and it may be strotohod to any length by a **busy- 
body controlling authority, as the soetion goes on 
to say that ** convert’ shail include any change of 
user whother involving any structural alteration or 
not, and notice of such conversion shall be givon 
to tho district surveyor by the owner or ocoupior of 
‘the building to be converted.” 

Beotions 16,17, and 18 deal with district sur- 
vyoyors, thoir dutien and thir foos, and Section 17 
conyorts, I think, district surveyors into policomen 
or detectives. 

Seotion 22 refers to appeals to tho ‘Cribunal, 
whieh may ba mado within two months aftor the 
owner may be dissatistiod with the proccodings 
‘of the Council under certain sections, and 1 may 
fudd, with plonure, that the powor to 80 appeal 
extonds to several finportant sections. 

Section 28 is one which more nearly upsets th 
ides of an Englishman that “his house is 
‘eaatlo.”” It gives power to tho Council, thoir 
‘officers, and district surveyors at all. reasonable 
Aimos and aftr reasonable notice to “ anter, 
inspoot, and cxumind any building, structure, oF 

to which they have roasonablo grounds for 
‘tninking that the provisions of this Act apply.” 
Sudging by the prying proolivitis of some sanitary 
inspectors, who very quickly form what ate, to their 
minds, “reasonable grounds for thinking," tremble 
for the man who has a building mote than 60 foot 
‘high from the pavement, or who hus premises 
which afford sleeping accommodation for mora 
‘than 20 persons, 

Section 24 deals with ponalties for non-com- 
pliance with the provisions of the Act, and I 
Commend the dain upbs of this 
section to all wouli-bo offenders who may think 
that they can successfully evade the thoughtful 
care of ‘their protectors. No, the la have 
eon at work hero, as one gathers by the use of the 
‘words “knowingly and wilfully"; und T respoot- 
fully caution every “owner” against “ knowingly 
and wilfully” doing anything in this world with- 
‘out th consent of the Council, 

‘Seotion 28 is marginally dosceibod as “For 
Protection of Inns of Court,” and this is the 
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uly piecs of real humour which I have detected 
in the Act, because it turns out that the Honourable 
Societies ‘respectively of the Inner ‘Temple, the 
Middle ‘Templo, Lincoln's Inn, and Gray's Inn 
sball be exempt from the operations of the Act; 
in other words, the whole of the lawyers oceupy- 
ing these Inns may be left to be burnt to doth 
tunder the sub-heading of “Protection.” Wo in 
this room know a great many lawyers in thoge 
Tans, ani wo raise our yoioos against selocting 
‘thom to romain victims of risks which no othor 
members of the community may inour. 

‘hero uro several othor exemptions from tho Ast 
which I think ought not to be, because it seems 3 
if the rich owners of London can secure exexaption 
from those serious inroads upon property, whilst 
the poorer ownors are, nolens volens, brought 
within tho range of what will in many instances 
prove to be ruinous requirements, 

Whe first schedule of the Act doals with fire- 
resisting materials, and I am somewhat suxprisod 
to find * granito "in the list, Of cours» thoro ia 
not a building material in existence which will 
not go in a furious fir, and granite would 
probably bo tho first to split up nnd load to a 
‘catastrophe, 

In the caso of hurd woods, the thicknoss is 
rodluoed from 2 inches to 14 inch finishod thick- 
ness, but I have always thought that in staircases 
tho wall strings certainly need not bo as thick ax 
tho other parts. In sub-sostion (7) of tho schedule 
cortain aquaria of glass specified sro not to exoo0d 
“16 square inches” ; whother that means » equare 
4" 4 ow squaro 1" 431 4" I do not know. 

‘ho socond schedule daals with foes payable to 
Aistriot surveyors, and I think it will be gonorally. 
conceded, bearing in mind tho status of 
of our district nacraree ‘that however much money 
the Council may have wasted or may waste on 
this Act, they are cortainly not wasting much on 
tho foes to bo paid to disteiot surveyors. 

‘have thus given a general flying comment upon 
‘tho Act, Wemust-romemberthatit is an Act and not 
4 il and we mua alld tho tat wo ean wih it 

suloooss oF failure wi ‘ory largely upon 
tho manor ia whichis taal ect an we in 
this room will not condemn the adiuinisteators 
until thoy have bad a fair trial. If the officinls 
who will have to do. the work will bring to bear 
upon the provisions of the Act sound common 
senso, anil keep the spisit of the Act, rather than 
the letter, always beforo thom, much’ trouble will 
bo saved. vary living man and woman dreads 
oath from fire, nnd fair and reasonable protection 
ean be afforded them quite as much by the prac- 
eal exercise of common soso aa by tha exhibition 
and fancies which too oft humcterise 

SG pareiciegee ne 

to the drafting of tho Act, 1 think it is m 

clearer on the whols than many otha Acts but it 
‘would have boon still clearer if it had boot pune- 
tusted. Why Acts of Parliament should not be 
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paade intelligible by punetation Heaven, only 
— 

‘As regards the general provisions for escape by 
roofs, I think power should bave been given to 
compel adjoining and realelimnt owns to con- 
sent to being attuchod to thelr premises— 
these would help both sides—but I see nothing to 
prevont an adjoining owner objecting to ladi 
which would allow an applicant to conform to the 


now law. 
‘Wo will all trast to the Council to administer 


the Act ina reasonable manner; if they do, the 
will havo the assistance and. co-operation of all 
architects; if they do not, they mnst look forward 
to constant attempts af evasion and to bitter 
litigation, which will noithor protect lives nor 
ndvanco the real interests of tho biggest motro- 
polis in the world. 

T should liko to add that » well-written leading 
article on the now Act appeared in The Builder of 
18th Noyumber last, tho reading of which T ¢om- 
mend to All thoge who havo not yet porns it, 


DISCUSSION, 
Me. Huwny . Haun, Vice-President, in the Chair. 


Mr, J, Dovonass Marnnws [F') said that, 
a8 Chairman of the Committee of the Instituto 
‘appointed to doal with the Act, he thought it only 

that he should give some explanation ns far 
farbo wasable, Aft, Woodward's ramarks werd ory 
much to tho point, and in some casos vory amusing. 
Hg may gle to so, that thera was sorcay an 
point ho hnd touched upon that bad not receiv 
tho very carofal attention of the Institute Com- 
mittee, and_also the very full consideration of the 
Howse of Commons and the Lords’ Committoos. 
‘Many days (something like twelvo or thirtoon) woro 
veit to the consideration of tho preamble alone, 
twas urgod by many concorned that tho bast 
thing would bo to got the Amendment Bill with- 
dean; and that as tho County Council desired to 
haye an amondmont of the Building Act, the two 
should bo considered togothor and come on in 
futuro Session, ‘The frst thing wns for the County 
Council to prove the ease for the preamblo, and that 
‘was dono by the Superintonding Architect and tho 
Chief of tho Firo Brigade. Ax a matter of fact it 
was nover expected that the conduct of the ense 
would be in that dirvotion. Tt soomed a small 
Imatter to decide whothor it was desirable to pro- 
mote tho Bill this Seasion, or to postpone it, This 
course having been adopted, days were occupied in 
the examination and eros#-oxamination of these 
two gentlemen, and by that moans tho Comunittes 
Hd thoy though, tho facts bofore them, aul at 
last decided that tho proambile was proved, So much 
timo haying been taken with the proamblo bat 
little time ‘was possible for tha consideration of 
tho clauses, and many of these would bear improve- 
ment at the prosent time. With regurd to the first 
point Mr. Woodward had tusmtioned, sto fire protec- 
tion by the County Council, the Instituto took a vory 
strong line, and in fat the point was raised entirely 
by the Institute, ‘Their point was this : Tho Count 
Gone were tbo fre tathorty for Lonion, and 
Shorfor if "was. mantained—aod the point vas 
very closely indeed by counsel, Mr. Pembroke 
Btephons, KcG-that tbe fet duty of the ‘County 
‘Council was to secure the provision of erery possible 
‘means of escape from the outside of buildings. Tho 


Instituto Committee had « very strong point there, 
ta by their own slaliston tho County Counc 
showed that within (so far as ko romombored) seven 
yoars the loss of life through large fires had boon 
feadunlly reduced from 68 to 1, expecially in the 

t threo years. ‘That showed plainly the import- 
ance of nttucking fires as they originated. The 
Quoan Viotorin Street fir brought general attention 








to tho subject. Ho did not think thro was the « 


Jonst doubt that tho roat 1oas of life thore was duo 
to tho want of « propor ladder to reach to the upper 
windows. ‘Tho poor eroatures in tho upper floor 
wore ovidontly expoeting a fr-otope tbo brought 
to thom, as it had been brought to the floors below. 
Te was not a matter of gotting on to tho roof, In 
the excitement 10. aalreaso could possibly have 
saved those poor creatures. Groat stress wns Inid 
‘on the necossity of tho Gouneil dealing with wach 
caso as thai. In rycont yours thore had boon 
substantial diminution in the loss of life, and 
fexcollent, means wers now brought to bear on 
tho slightost fires. ‘That showed plainly enough 
that the external work of the County Couneil ought 
to receive, and liad rooeived, considerable attention. 
‘Tho constitution of the ‘Tribunal of Appoal was 
fieroaly contested throughout the progenss of tho 
Dill bot iL was not finaly dealt with tntil almost 
tho day befor tho Bill was passed. ‘Tho ‘Tribunal 
of Appeal in tho Bill was proposod to bedifferently 
constituted from the prosent, but he was glad to say 
that all the opposing Lodios ‘waro in favour of the 
aut Tribnnal of Appeal. ‘The Institute Com- 
mittee thought that the ‘Tribunal of Appeal should 
bo duplicated ; but although it was not provided 
forby tho Bill, he wndorstood moans would be taken 
to this ond. "Ho was sorry to say that he only 
knew: by accident, about an’ hour previous to this 
mocting, of Mr. Woodward's Paper. Ho. should 
like to have hnd sn opportunity of considering 
alittle moro in detail. With regard to the mattor 
plana o drawings, thay koow tha layars always 
considered that all drawings wero plans, and the 
words were retained. With regard to plans, it 
would be found that under the now Act there 
‘was considerably leas labour required coxmpared 
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with that proposed in tho draft Bill. ‘The trouble 
Ad expense of preparing useles drawings ware very 
HMrongly brought before the Connmitteos and it wat 
not for want of urgent representation that the 
requiroments wore not loss than allowod, Every 
Doty believed that the Couneil su 

Act through in a fair anil not in a rigid spirit, 
which might tond to thwart it, In tho euso of tho 
Factories and Workshops Act, be believed that the 
administration in the last two or throo yours hnd. 
tended in that direction, Ho was certain that tho 
County Counet! hind seen from this long exami 
tion, and the strong opposition from somo of the 
opposing bodios, that it meant something more than 
fel tape. Thera. would be, Ho: thought, very 
dsiro shown by the County Council to make tho 
Act a workuble ono; but. tho difioulty was to 
know whore to draw the lino. But if it was to 
provent Joss of life by firo it was no nso making 
an Act of Parliament that would be absolutely 
‘uiseles, und therefore it contained stringont re 
quirements which woro necessary if i¢ wus to be of 
Any use atall. ‘Phe drawings required wero only 
those necessary to show what was intended for 
tho fire-eseape. Again, with regard to the cot: 
tificate of the Council, it is provided that the 
Conneil wero to have a certain time in which to 
‘accept the plans ; and if they ‘were not objected to 
srt fouricon days, then if yur to. bo esunod 
that the County Connell had adopted them. ‘That 
‘would save a great deal of trouble and worry. With 
regard to the noxt point the case might be as 
Mr. Woodward suid: a building might be passed 
for a partioular purpose and then used. for 
another. If it was used for the storing of in- 
flammable material or things of that kind, what 
was considered a safe building to-day might 
be a very unsafe ono to-morrow; and therv- 
fore it was necessary to deal with it, As 
to lessening the height of high buildings, 
they know 60 foot was the original height, and it 
was now reduced to 50 feet, ‘The reason of that 
‘was that the Chiot of the Piro Brignde distinctly 
pointed ont that there was n far greater possibility 
of maving life 60 thon 60 feat from the pavement. 
A computation was made of the number of building 
between 60 nnd 60 feet ; and although there wore in 
this partionlar neighbourhood very high buildings, 
taking London genorally there was a vory small por: 
contago of buildings bofwoen the heights of 60 aud 
60 foot, and therefore the Committee passed the 
clauue,’ Another point wax that instead of the 
County Council forcing their own requirements 
upon. porsons, they were quite willing for the plans 
to be sont to them with suggestions; and theroforo 
it would bo for the Conneil to approve rathar than 
to roquiro very important alterations, In roforaneo 
to projecting shop he ran of no anton being 
within 7 feot waa that it wns necessary vo that the 
firemen should have the opportunity of putting their 
ladders up against the front of the house. ‘The 
Bill as drafted forbade having auy skylight or any 
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" means of lighting for a very considerable distaneo, 
rod 


‘Phat was roducod, The R.1,B.A. and the Sueveyors’ 
Insitution together propose» moifeation whieh 
‘allowed « Inniaen to be formed at the front : 6 foot 
was to be allowed, but it did not deal with the 
‘distance from the party-vall, which was desired, and 
tho limit of tho areas of light was omitted. 'The 
eal point woe al, lang are front sop whore 
‘any great firos havo cea aa ssa 
attacked tho roof, which, especially in long shops, 
vras tho only escapo for ihe inmates, ‘Therefore 
tho roof shomld be fireproof, or rather fine-resisting ; 
concrete pugging batwoen the joists might be nsed 
4s a8 not to interfere with the ceilings of the st 
With rogard to. the Englishman's. house be 
his ast, it used to be bolioved that that was 40 ; 
Dut ho was afenid that the jdea had been given up a 
‘qroat many years ago. Whether it was invaded by 
tho inspector of the water company or of the gas 
company, or what not, one's house seemed to bo at 
tho meroy of anybody who chose to come in, But 
still the spooinl object of this Act was to take means 
to provent lons of life from fire, and not to wait 
until fire had occurred. He did not quite 

that district surveyors wore to be aauaial to 
ger just yot. " As a matter of fact, what wax 
felt wax thnt the district surveyor should have tho 
superintendence after the Couneil had approved the 
Airings, and that tho mattor should bo in his 
‘hands rather than in the hands of an outside 
officer of the Council. In the case of « complaint 
noties would be given to the County Couneil, and 
they would require their own officer, or the district 
‘murvoyor, to mnke a roport; but,in any ease, what 
over was required hy tho Connell would be hand 
over tothe district surveyor ratherthan tosomeother 
officer. In reference to the penalties, the amounts 
wore heavy, not exceeding £90, and £10 dayif tho 
notico was not compliod with, Tkwas thought that 
26 wax quite sufficient, and £10 would moot the 
case, Ax to the exernption of tho Inne of Court, it 
‘was well known that tho gentlemen of the long robo 
woro tho masters of the situation, If thay  worw 
ai pel to savo thomsolvos n fow pounds or shil 

‘and to risk thoi lives, it was n matter for them, Tt 
was, however, not new legislation, ‘Thar wero 
other bodies represented, practically all of them 
+ Toprosenting individual interests. "ho opposition 
‘of the Tustituto was on general grounds, and for the 
Lbonofit of the public, Owe objection was tho limita. 
tion of twenty porsons inhabiting buildings or boing 
employed thore, "They tried to got th words ine 
serial employed above the ground oor” bit they 
could not convince the Parliamentary Committee, 
‘and it now stood without thove words. Many ware: 
hhonses and bnsinoss buildings. had w great portion 
‘of tho employees on the grand tloor, and therefore 
it was unnoeossary to taka all these precautions 
when penctically tho people coud, if» ftw occnrred, 
a okt the ey door with the test ease, 

wn be was speaking about provin, oh 
be should have: muntionod hat finder ordi 
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cirenmstances he should have been called to give 
evidence after the Council had opened their ease ; 
bout he felt that he should not be noting rightly on 
the part of tho Institute by trying to provent the 
passing of a Bill of this kind, "They did nob desiro 
to do this, but meroly to mako ita workable Act, 
‘and he thorofore thought it much better to rosorve 
Any evdonee nti hay cum to the elas thar 
wise they should be doing more harm than good. 
‘Tho Institute would not like it to appowr ns if thoy 
‘had opposed tho passing of an Act whiol was. in 
tho interest of the protection of the gonoral publio 
from death by fire. With regard. to. firoproot 
tana ne Oona Ind god deal to ny 
upon that, and the Couneil met them in sever 
wnnya. ‘hero was difficulty undor the Factory Acts 
in knowing whotbor the 2inches meant 2 inchos or 
14 finished ; nnd they got it limited to 1] inch 
thick. Mr. ‘Woodward neod not be afraid with 
regan to tho 4 inchos by 4 inches TE would 
he 1 

Mr. Woonwann : It rally means 4 inchos by 
4 inches, then ? 

Mr, Marimews (continning): Yes. Ho was glad 
to know that the drafting of the Bill had como 
ont so well as it had after pasting through the 
rill. Tt was a far-reaching Bill, and ho thought 
that altogether it was understandable. He hoped 
that if would be administered in fair and reason- 
able way ; if 80, good would be the result, 

Mr. EB. A. Grusixo [F.] said he felt very 
strongly that they ones to move a vote of thanks: 
to Mr. Woodward and to Me: Mathews for the ron 
clear and definite explanations of the Act whicl 
Ahey hd given to the Mocting. Ax regards the 
‘Tribunal of Appeal, the merabers of that Tribunal 
Has felt daly the loyalty ofthe profession to ham, 
both surveyors and architects, ‘The. ‘Tribunal 
tendered their most hearty thanks for the way in 
Which the “profession ‘supported the ‘eibunal 
‘against the falso accusations of ropresentatives of 
the London County Couneil, who eballenged theit 
character and thelr capacity. Mr. Mathows had 
mentioned the winh that tho Tribunal should bo 
duplicated. ‘Tho Tribunal thomselyes felt that this 
ought to be 90, abd they wore now anaking arranye: 
onts to ask the difforont partios who nominated 














tho mombors of the Tribunal to appoint substitutes, 


‘which would bo done in duo course, There would 
bo no difficulty nt nll about this; for somo years 
efor ho was @ momber of tho ‘Tribunal he held 
the appointment from tho Couneil of the Institute 
‘ss 6 substitute for the Into Mx, Arthur Catos. He 
moved that m hearty voto of thanks bo passed to 
Me, Woodward and Mr. Mothows, 

Mr. Koauxp Woopruon, M.A. (F), said he 
‘wished to thank Mr. Woodward for bringing, this 
important mutter forward. With to the 
Ach he was sorty Mr. Woodward had not leon 
lown nt the House to givo his criticisms of it. 
‘hoy ought to know what the Act was that thoy 


hhad to deal with, It would bo a very serious 
matter tom great many owners in London. Shorily, 
tho Act was divided into four parts: the first one, 
namely Section 7, which was to come into force 
Jn January next,’ dealt with every: new buildin, 
the top floor af ‘which was 60 feot aboww the lovel 
of the pavement, or which was occupied by more 
than twonty persons, or in which twenty persons 
slopt or were employed. It dealt with: eithor n 
high building or 8 twonty-person building. Such 
1 building, unless only dvcupied by one’ faunily, 
must bo constracted in accordance with plans ts 
bo approved ty the Council, With ragard to what 
Mr, Woodward said about sub-section (4) dealing 
with » 60-foot building, that. meant, os far 1s ho 
road if that in 50-foot building (which was not 
‘a twenty-person building aa) ‘sufficient means of 
‘scape need only be provided from tho top. With 
regard to a twonty-porson building, sufficient means 
of eseapo must bo provided for all the floors. ‘That, 
ho thought, was quite clear. Section 9 wns retro” 
spective dealt with existing buildings exactly on 
lines of Section 7. A building used for one 
family cnly, if it had more than twenty people 
in it, was exempt from both these sections. See- 
tion 9 dealt with existing buildings, and did not 
come into force until January 1907, Any dwelling- 
house ocenpied by more than one family which was 
‘a high building—that is, a building 50 feet above 
the level of ‘the pavement—had to have sufficient 
means of escape at the top; and any building 
‘occupied by more than twenty persons, or in which 
more. than twenty persons were employed, had 
likewiso to have the consent of the Council, and 
approval of plans,and soon. Coming to Seetion 10, 
inital doa with projecting: shops vo bainnsy 
‘whore any persons ware employed or sleep, where 
tho shops projected 7 feet in front, tho. part ovor 
the projecting shop had to have a firesresisting 
floor, Ho thought they could put in anything they 
liked 40 long as they got what was fire-rosisting 
ccording to the definition of the Act. Their 
Committee had got ono thing inserted : viz, to 
tmako a tloor fico-resisting, instead of putting in 
wot concrete betwoon the wooden joists they could 
‘uso eonorte blocks 5 inches thick supported on fire= 
resisting boarors fixed to the joists, Ha had done 
‘lle could to get that introduced, In the last few 
your hi hind soon many floors rotuad. through. wot 
‘onerete, "The concrete bl-cks would be found un 
exoollont substitute, i€ they waro properly pointed 
up. Section 10, dealing with projecting shops, 
‘and Section 12 woald come into force next January, 
Section 12 dealt with every existing buil ing, 
inoluding those having projecting -abops, but 
xcopting thous that had been dealt with under 
the two preceding sections, 7 and 9—the 50-foot 
building or tho twenty-person building. A dwell- 
ing-house occupied by not snore than two famili 
‘wak exempt from Scotion 12, unless it had a 
Projecting shop. ‘This section’ dealt with every 
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ailing that had more than two stories above the 
und Aco, or was ior than 80 foot in height, 
AN these buildings must have adormor window oF 
trap-door opening on the roof, anil proper moans 
of oscape from fire. ‘The trap-loor must be self- 
opening, and must havo «ladder up to it. That 
‘was not a very sorious matter, ho thought. ‘Tha 
othor mattors wero very serious, bocause tho 
practically depended entirely on what the Counctl 
ryquired. He hoped with Mr. Woodward and Mr. 
Mathews that they would not ask for anything 
liko they had asked for wnder tho Factory Act, 
With rojard to means of escape, he had always 
folt—and he would givo way to’ nono in his ox: 
porionce of a certain part of London, whoro the 
soft-goods trulo was principally within w cortain 
area of tho City—that there wore. buildings there 
trom which there would bo considerable. diculty 
in oseaping if w quick firo occurred. Within the 
last twenty yours the employment ot gitls in such 
buildings bid enormously increased. ‘The morn- 
ing after the firo in Queen Vietoria Streat ho want 
cover the promiesMhore wat aay outa the op 
by a trap-door. ‘hero was a jalior which 
Dburnod quite away. If thoy hud read the evidence 
eatofully they would have seen that ons ot two 
men oF boys did get out of that trap-door, but 
there was so much smoko that directly the’ door 
‘was opened x draught was attracted and the flames 
rind smoke must have boon drawn up through the 
trap-door so quickly that it prevented anyone else 
from getting out. That ought to be © matter 
for serious consideration to thom ns architects. 
‘hoy must as far as possible koep that outlet ai 
the top free from draught from the staircase or 
anywhoro else, ‘To give an instance, ho remembered 
secing a fire in New Cavendish Streot Inte at 
night, Suddenly the windows ware opened on 
the second floor, and tho oesapants loant ont in 
thoir night-shirts ; a few seconds aftorwaedy tho 
flames burst through tho window - openi 
Fortunately a firo-cseupa Inddor arrived in time, 
wwnd thoy wore roasuod. Ho was porfoetly aston: 
shod t tho fow soconds that it took after tho 
‘windows wore opened for tho flames to como out, 
Ho know that Mr. Woodward felt very strongly 
about all public authorities, and no doubt would 
liko to have a Building Actof hisown, For his own 
irthe muist say aa an architect that ho had novor 
any trouble with tho County Council,» Ho had 
always takon his plans to them in poncil, and he 
was bound to say that in sovoral instancos thoy 
hhad askod him for loss than ho had provided for, 
‘Tt ono wont to thom in time thoy wore reasonable ; 
but if tho architect want on without submission to 
thoir requiroments they polled bim up: thoy had 
to protect people who wore unable to protect 
themselves. With regard to tho conversion of 
buildings, that very morning a caso camo before 
hit of w builiing that was eroctod ns a warchouse, 
‘and which now it was proposed to use for sleeping 
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secommodation for 800 of the nnomplayel, Wha 
worw they to do in 4 ease like that if they had not 
any power to doal with that building? If the 
section Mr. Woodward had roferred to wore not in 
the Act, they would not be ablo to deal with that 
building at all. With regard to district survoyors 
‘becoming policomen, bo was a district surveyor and 
‘an architect, and he hoped that would not bo the 
ease, ho Act said that the district surveyor should, 
a8 soon as he discovered that » building was notin 
seconlance withthe rquirmon ropor sh non- 
conformity to tho Council. He had ulso to supor- 
imo the construction of tho. exity and means of 
‘scape. Ho would also mention another instance 
that ocourred only threo days ago. He had to give 
cvidence bofore a coroner's jury about a fire within 
the City which ocourtod on staircase, Thoro 
ore. alont thinly gils employed on the top loo. 
Hie had to say that thore was prnctically no adequate 
moans of escape, except by « movable ladder which 
tho managor suid was nof oisily uecessible. When 
they got tho ladder it had to ba put on a high box. 
One fad to oimb ip and open the skylight, He 
{riod tho skylight and it took nearly all his strongth 
to open. He felt doubtful whether the girls could 
hhave oponed it. Had tho firo destroyed the stair. 
‘ease, ho did not see how they conld have escaped 
unless a fire-eseape had arrived. ‘hore was ‘no 
other means of escape. ‘The stairease was a 
wooden one inclosed in n wooden partition. Now, 
that building would bo dealt with under the section 
‘with regard to more than twenty persons. He had 
‘great pleasure in scoonding the vote of thanks to 
Me. Woodward for bringing the mattor before them. 
Me Hows. Hats. (2) sid he. condi 
supported the voto of thanks. Mx, Woodward 
given thom, as he always did, a very Iuotil 
doscription, ‘and hind spoken, as ho always did, 
with that ‘freedom with which an Bnglistnn 
boasts he always can spoak, Whether ho liked or 
disliked w thing, he said so honostly, and called 
spade a spalo, Ho must say that his own exporie 
ence had been like that of Me. Woodthorpe he 
hhad always found the County Couucil to bo ex. 
coodingly fair. Ho had had many a. fight with 
thom, but it had always boon eseriod on in w nied 
spirit; and bo did not think, ay a body who had 
rave responsibilities, they wana oxncting. ‘Tha 
fad always mt hin isthe wot far and resonable 
. Ho took tho opportunity of saying this 
Votore the Committe the Hous of eee 
when the Bill wus wing consdared, aad when he 
‘Nas opposing them on bohalf of some very lar 
interests, With regaed to the Bill that went in 
fand tho Act that camo out there wore many and 
Nery groat differences, ‘Tho one great point. his 
clicnts had asked bim to advise them tpom nt first 
was the question of tho appeal. A jerant deal wna 
maid in favour of its being mado the same appeal 
as undor the Factory Acts, but in. giving, his 
@videnco he strongly supportel the presant 
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‘Tribunal. He pointed out that? architeots cand 
owners, nd ull who. wore interested: in, saving 
people ‘from fire, could have the greatest con- 
fidence in tho ‘Tribunal of Appeal, bocauso they 
‘wore not doctrinaires ; they woro not gentlemen 
who might have retired from business and were 
therefore out of touch with things, but wore in the 
wtros# of the fight; they knew what was wanted, 
‘and knew the sensible way of dealing with it ; and 
that consequently substantial justiog was always 
‘lone, whother thuir decisions wore for oF against 
the Council, It was m groat pleasure to him to 
‘so that tho Committeo in both Housos took that 
view, and that the‘l'ribunal of Appeal reedived from 
thom so gratifying a teitimonial ns to bo put in 
tho Bill undor the poculiar circumstances of the 
‘ease. He should like also to aay that the County 
Council had in a measure compulsion brought 
upon them Lo pene te this Bill. It was not a 
{nddy Bill, beeause the Home Secrotary issued such 
‘ minuto with regard to it that tho Committea 
of the House must have felt from the first that 
they would bave to give somo reasonable elauses 
for fire protection. It wns, therefore, under the 
stress of Government pressure, ns it wero, that the 
Council brought in this Bill; and that, he thought, 
Justified them in doing it, He did not think the 
Act a ‘now stood, ao it ots in 
‘many of its provisions, would hurt an) who put 
‘ap new buil ape aeea agama 
toct in London would wish to put in any designs 
for wnew building in opposition to this Act or the 
Act of 1894. The difficulty always arose when 
dealing with old buildings, The County Council 
seemed to say in the Honse that it would not put 
sn ‘onesoua toad on owners of buildings. He was 
to quote » case in his own experience of a 
County Council staireaso which he bad pat in in a 
building in Wood Steset which cost about £8,000, 
‘and he should think tho averkge cost of a stairease 
iw any City building would be not less than £500 
to £800, “Another hing ba wtrongly fought for 
was tho minimising of the number of plans which 
‘wrohitocts had to give. Ho putit to the Committon 
that it was in nobody's interest to have large 
humbersof plans, Architects did not like it, and 
it'was found vory difficult to justify so groat an 
‘expenditure as would be called for if thoy had 0 
supply all the drawings originally spocifiod in the 
Bil ‘They bad now beow brought down tow 
tetsonablo number of deavwings. He did not think 
‘hay hd now grave cans toconplat, beaune any 
authority that had to dial with m building ought 
to have botore it the necessary information to let it 
woo the extent of the building —what its height was 
—nnd what teans there wero of escape from 
fire, As originally sdrufted. the Will practically 
meant that the architeot might not only have to 
wivo all S-inch scale drawings, bat every detail, 
whieh in somo eases would have involved fundreds 
of drawings. Ono alteration of great importance 
































‘wasin theseotion which dealt with suburban houses. 
An the Bill was first drawn, every house that, was 
‘imore than one story in beight had to be provided 
with means of exit from the roof, All those 
provisions wore wise m the heart of London; but 
this Aet applied to the County of London ; that is 
to say, it extonded from Hamnpstond down beyond 
the Crystal Palace. When they wore dealing with 
suburban houses—many of thet detached houses, 
standing in an wero or two of Iaud-—it was absurd 
to say that they should have means of wseape from 
the roo, and he pointed thet out in his evidence, 
No one would dreatn of going on to tho roof of « 
house on the top, say, of Sydenham Hill if ho 
‘wanted to got out of a fire. Tt would not bo a 








‘moans of escape, and it was absurd to call it so. 
‘Ho would got out of the window and down to the 
‘ground in some Way if there wero no other means 
of escape. Tho house now must be u three-storied 





‘would be absurd to make such provision for oseapo 
in such casos ns ho had rofarred to, But taking 
the Act all round, and having regard to the respon- 
sibilities of the Gounty Council, he did not think 
the Act was over-exacting if it wore reasonably 
administered ; and, as ho hind said before, from his 
‘own experieuce be believed it was most tikely to be 
reasonably administered. 

Mz. A. Manyos Warsox [4,j said he should 
not, under ordinary ciremmstanoes, have ventured 
o interpose in the diseussion, but the new Act 
was ferra incognita to old and young. ‘They bad 
‘only had since last August tostidy it, Hw sbould 
like to support the vote of thanks to Mr, Wood- 
ward. It had bee mentioned that the Institute 
particularly directed their eriticiaus of tho Bill to 
the provisions with regard to the Firo Brigade. 
Mr, Mathews mentioned tho loss of life th ugh 
fires in London in 1898, According to tno evidence 
of Captain Hemphill, in tat year the expeudi- 
ture ftom the rates on tho Loidon Biv brigade 
was £197,000 odd, and in 1908-4 the expen 
diture had risen to £289,000, Captain Hemp- 
‘hill then said that when that expenditure had been 
made the Firw Brigade would bo ws efliciont as it 
could be, aud that no further expenditure on the 
Brigade would save more lives. With regard to 
tho reduction in height froin UO to 60 feat, tho 
great point mado on bebalf of the promoters was 
thot Captain Hamilton drow « distinetion botwoon 
what ho called «life-saving ladder and a firw 
fighting laddor. He explained that the fire-fighting 
udder could bo used at m vory groat height, but 
that life could only be saved slowly with a’ lifo- 
saving ladder at 40 foot porpondicular height. At 
50 foot life vould bo saved with groat aifticulty, 
tand wbove that height it was n sort of forlorn hope. 
Ono life might or might not be saved. Under the 
Act of 184 the limit for protected storias was 
{60 foot. Tt was now roduced from U0 feet to 60 Loot. 
That, he believed; was how that arose. Ho was not 
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sure that Mr. Mathows mule it quite olear about 
the parapots. Under the old Act means of escape 
Jnnd to bo provided by an ncoess to the root in 
buildings 80 foot high if there was a. parapet. 
Under the new Act with buildings over 80 foot 
high access to the rool and n parapet had to be 
Provided to protect people from slipping of 

Mr, Haut: Now buildings. 

Mr. Warsow: A. parapet, or « handrail, for both 
now and old. With rogard to the exomption of an 
‘existing building with not moro than two faini 
coven in that cuse if the bnilding had lets than two 
{atnilios in it, and it happened to be behind w pro- 
jecting shop, it still had to have access to the roof, 

Mr. Geonox Exxtorox (7) said that tho 
consideration of the new Act tind already boon 
forcod on many of them who practised in the City, 
not only as regards matters at present in an in: 
cipient state, but also with regard to questions of 
contract and with rogard to letting existing bnili- 
ings. The question was very properly and naturally 
being asked, How mas the pesitonbatwoen anon 
su tenant tobe affaced by tbe Act when it cua 
{into operation in 1907? colleagues the Dis 
trict Surveyors could help architects generally it 
the matter if they did as they had done in the past, 
Porhaps the District Surveyors’ Association, with: 
‘out hard-snd-fnst rales being drawn up, could come 
so’ goeralconsonsun of option as jo what was 
necossary in theso existing buildings to render 
them fairly safe with to teane of ‘exit 
Many architects consulted the District Surve 
of a district in which they were oing to build at 
fan early stage, and he thought wisely, If they 
could thus have a general indication of what was 
likely to be required it wonld bo very useful. He 
hoard that the County Council were not proposing 
to formulate regolations and by-laws that might 
come later, but he had it on the authority of a 
District Surveyor that they were not proposing to 
isso anything equivalont to the regulations insued 
tundor tho Factories and Workshops Act. That 
rendored it more nocessary for thom to know 
what would be required, To give ono instance, 
suppose the caso of n building, such as had been 
Felerrod 10, of a. coriain height that came under 
the Ack Most of then knew what would. be 
required ins a fuctory—two staircase and so 
forth. But in tho case of a high building 
would iba eoclnt anny. of them thought 
might be) if one ordinary fair and fair 
Pb testes ulnar sire chet ore floor 
0 that a firo breaking ont on ono floor would not 
ron up and get to the roof ; oF would it bo aieces- 
sary that thore should bo a secondary: nceoss ? 
Upon questions like that, he thought, it would bo 
well if District Surveyors goncrally eano to some 
decision and helped them with It, He hoped 
it might not ba that the District Surveyors would 
find diielty in, interpreting the Ach but i 
seemed to him thore might be difiealty. Mr, 
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Woodward had told them that the Act didnot 
aatlempt to define what the word * rensonable 
was. He thonght it w good thing for them thai 
‘was not in the definitions, becauso if there lad 
boon a dofinition it would have been this, that 
atthe County Connell, thoaght gh was 
reasonable, and what anybody else thought right 
‘was not roaionable, Ho should like to join with 
thos who had spoken about the County Connell ; 
ho thought it quite possible to approciate tho 
courtesy and consideration that thay mot with from 
the adminitnaive eal! of tho Gounty Connell 
withont fooling altogothor foll sympathy with # 
Views of that boy tn is public capacity. 

‘The CHanaw said he thought they were much 
{adobe to Ms, Woodvarl for the very fall way 
in which ho hud put this matter before then, 
‘and tho extremely lucid and eonciso way in which 
he had dealt with it, ‘The result had been a 
very interesting disoussion. He did not himself 
fel able to may muuch about the Act because a 
know very little about it, Ho bad had something 
to do with the County Council lately under the 
Act, and ho must say that he had found them ex- 
‘romoly reasonablo snd very easy to deal with in 
these matters, ‘They all know how dificult it 
was to put anything connected with a building 
into legal phraseology and absolutely legal form, 
and the diffcultios in drawing up the new Act 
must have been very much greater than in dratt- 
ing an ordinary Building Act. He should say 
that this particular Act had been thought out as 
voll as it possibly could have been under the ex- 
tremely complicated and difficult circumstances, 
‘There was every reason to suppose that it would 
be administered in o perfety reasonable way, ant 
‘would not bear too hanlly either upon architects 
oF upon property owners, Ono thing bu felt abont 
firo protection” and. fire-resisting buildings, it 
Was rather an anachronism, he thought, that they 
should bo ablo to erect a building within tho 
confines of the City of London which was not 
entirely composed of fireresisting materials, It 
seemed to him quite wrong that thoy should be 

put © building with a wooden roof any. 
Where within, say, a fonr-milo radius in London 

‘Tho vote of thanks having bean put from the 
Chair and carried unanimously, 

Mr. Woopwanp said ho Was vory much ob: 
liged to the Meeting for this exprossion of their 
fratifcation, With regard to the gentlemen who 
had ali that they did! not hoar of tha propos! 
that he should reud these short notes until n day: 
oF two ago, ho could only say that it was only A 
fow days ngo that tho President, knowing that 
there would not be very much to do that evening, 
‘had naked bim it he would proparo such a Paper, 
Ho had had very much pleasure in doing it, and 
very much greater pleasure in listening’ to the 


TrGtt imleresting diseussion which hind arisen out 
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OHRONIOLE. 
HE NOVEMBER EXAMINATIONS. 
Preliminary. 

‘The Preliminary Examination, qualifying for 
regliteation as Probationer BLL was held tn 
London and the undermentioned provincial centres 
‘on. the 7th and 8th November, OF the 210 can- 
idkites admitted, claims for exemption from sitting 
for the examination were allowed to the number 
of 46, Tho remaining 164 candidates wero ox- 
‘amined, with the following results : 














Dist Hamfost Tama Meleatad 
feos a 
Birmingham St H 
Bat 2) OB 2 
cm. 2 ol low 2 
Tene oo ne Seat cn 
Mianehosters a i 
Newoatle | > ae 

Ct) 6 


Tho passed candidates, with those exempted— 
numbering altogether 174—have been registered 
as Probationors. The following aro their names 
‘and addressos :— 


ADAM: Alexander; 4 Smithitln Street, Paisley, No, 
[Master Me. ©. Davidion}. 

ford Austins; “ Hosemont, Falrtield West, 

a [Master Mre W. HL, Dushyeood 


in 
Cape | 
AnMtSEHONG: frie Macdonald Architectaral tranch, 
‘WD, Protoria, Transvaal, S.A: (Bimanuel School, 
Wandeworth Common) 
BAILEY: Glande Fredericks ‘The Poplars, Mllish Road, 
‘Walsall (Maslers: Sonar. Dalley" MeConnal 
BALL! Alwyn Lancaster: 22 Holton Park. fad, Kay 
‘naton, Birmingham {Masters Mr. 1. alt 
BARTHOLOMEW: Benjamin Vincent: U Kast Avenoe, 
Walthamstow, Essex Maater: Mtr. W, Street Wilson") 
BARNETT: Prodorick Chaties William, "Glenbolie,? 
11 Mont Hal Cresent North Pin, .(Maraie 
= 
BARRY? Francie Renton; “ Penabirst?* Kew Wond, 
ihmond 81¥; (Eno eho, tind Sorry 
BRRNINGTON: Aidan; Bon Accord, Predion Hi 
itkenhewl (Liverpool Univeraity »Architstora 
School. 





Alsi 


















BERRY; Herbort Courtenay ; 2 Old Broad Street, #,C. 
(Master: Mr. W. H. Atkin Bi 

BESSANT: John Archibal 
‘Gloucester Gate, N.W. (Master; Professor Beresford 











BETTS! Wiliam Slaoley; 10 Thirck Road, Lavender 
Hil, Clapham, SW. (Poytecnle Hehoo! of Areite 


ur 
HLACELI: Ryoline Dew ; 40 Vitoria Squat, W., Clifton, 
Sone, Oatley € Lawrenoc) 
e faneys Tos, Upper Hanover Steet, 
‘Shafi (Mantres Meare OO. Me Hail 
DODDINGTON Poveail Hall Wilmslow, 
har {tate es Chaser Halte® 
a) 
BOSH: Gwilym; Holborn Hogse, The Walk, Merthyr 
"Hyd (Mosier Mr Arthur Maria). 
BOX? Chasler Wirid; The Vieunge, South Bento, 
en [Slater 
Boy: David Weg 
(Sahool of Ars Belt). 
BRACE: Alan Geofreys Sunny Croft, Koowle, Warwick- 
hie {Winehoner Coleg) 
BRAY: John Sanders; 7 Miver Terme, St. Davi 
, Devon Aaiter= Mr, Ariba Leas 
BURTON Willau Jolin, 118 Belanger Road, New Cron, 
2, (King's Collge ven Areiectarat Sehool 
BUTE: Charley rderick; 17 Ohicheter Street, Upper 
Weathourge ‘Terrase, W. (Mater: C29, Harold 
Cooper. 
CABLE! Habert Willan; 11 Aese Lane, Briston, SW. 
(Dalvie Calo) 
CAMENON: Ghavien Stuart; 18 Chfton Steet, Aberdare, 
'S, Wales (Afasors: Sessa. W. 0. Dowlerwel) 
CANNON! Francis Eiward Kenilworth Home, Lincoln 
(Lincola Mualepal Recnea! School). 
CARTER: Geonge Rxiphe; 8 Tower Str Wolford Bond, 
lester laser” Me A. Hal. 
CARTEL: William; § Murion Stee, 


CASTLE: Horace Faulkner; Pairlawn 2 
Falham Hond, $.W. (Woyal College of Art). 

CHIVERS: Ernest Samuel Cross; Dunstable Street, 
“Auspuhl, Beds (Master: Mr. Peroival C, Blow *). 

CHURCH: Hteginald; 2 Atholl Gardens, ‘Glayow, W. 
[Moalers: Messrs: John Burnet 4 Son *) 

CLARK: Alosander Nellon; St. Helier, Grayabott Road, 
Sonisea (St. Beer Calle). 

CLAUK: Wallor Lewellyn; 7 Tilmiore Villas, Peter, 
Hae (Master: Mi HLT. Keates) 

OLARKE: William Broest Cheam Toad, Ewell, Sorrey 
‘Mase: Mr. 3. Hated Seah 

cualinSow : George Pint a0 Holla Rou, Keosington 
W. (A.A. Day Shoo! 

CLOUGH: “William Howe; Ravensburst, Low Fell, 
Gateieaonct roe (Manor: Str. YM. Halford) 

COOPER: Archibald James Campbell; Haslemere, Hen 
fold, Sums [Master Me. Gilbert M. Simpeon ¥), 

COMBILL : Lawrence Lavery’ Hiversde, Hantney Ile of 
Mans [Moalor: Ar. George Kay]. 

CHAMPTON : Frodevick Lowevedgo; 81. Albert Street 
‘Newark (Newark Sehool of Bolence noi A 

CHOOKE: Herbert Allen; 84 Goldsmith Av 
W. [Afoater: Mr. 3. A. Soutar) 

OCULLIFOND ‘Leonard Artie; 10 Castlebar Road, 
alg (Voltehin eho of Arivecar) 

DALGLIESH: "Kenneth; clo. Wiel, H, Hil, Esq, 
{grain House, 108 Funehureh Street, #.0, [Saale 
Me Richi, H. HU 

DAVIDSON: ‘Charles ‘Tarnball; 4 Lindon Gardens, 
Harton, South Shiela (Afaater: Me. Joh M. Ding 

DAVIES Gilbert Samuel; 14 Mirador Crescent, Swnnves 
[Blader Me H.C, Pertmouth. 
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DAVIS: Virgil Rich ; 9 Tan) ‘Street, Aberdare, Glam. 
aster he Thomas Hoda) 
Dawson ‘iamet heplimaa ; Wsbehasn House, 





‘Queen's {Biaaier: Mr €.3, Daven" 
Dean 6st, ul tens 
Maite a. K. Harding Paybe 
DOWDESWELL; Frank: "Tretone:" Grovlands Boul, 
Palmer's Green, N. (Master? Mr. A. Michel 
Torrance) 
DHANSPIELD : George Scholae; 19 Dedvorth Road, 
Dacoaley [Masters Mone. TW. Dixon 
DYE! Herbert; Wealerote. Lonioa Rd, North Kod. 


Bortoath ir. 6. W, Bevin, 
DYKE: David Nicholas; 67 Kennington Oval, S.E. (11.3 
Hug! a ald Montague: 18 PueligheA 
: 5 rene, 
‘Harlealon, N.W. Polytechate School of Arehitectre 
EDGE: Waller Frederic; Clenthyret, ‘Mealow 


anon, Bieminghais (Cita Csloe 
Rab Jame Albee Grand Paale Dalam 


71 Duffeyn Street, Ferndale, 8. 
‘Waies (Masters: Menara. Lewis & Mi 
PIELDING: “Walter Harrison; 79 
Gani (Bedford County School). 
PILLINGHAM= Edward ; 73 Horton Lane, Beaiford, 
FILLITER: George William, B.A. Oxon. 
Biel Higher Bengblo, Mancheser 














W's. 
FISHER: Norman 10 Winston Gardens, Headingley, 
Tsds [Asters Menre Walter A: Hobson € Ga, 
FORBES: Alesanier; Riliore Read Cavern, Had: 

ing (eta ir Cx) ame 
ORD? Gay Singleton; Second Avenae, Sbernod Mise 
oiogham 
vonstTit 





Lancashire 
HARVEY: John 
[Master Se. G. 1. Steveoson) 
AATIRASLAY: Willan Hencbtt; 0&4 Antes 
‘Stroet, Cambridge [Master : Str Alister 
HAWKER: Gilbert Lilie," Wraidley 
Bournemouth (Masters: Messrs. H. . Hawker & 


John ; 82 Manor Road, Blackbarn (Master: 
Parkinion: 


‘deoras Savings Bank, Barrington 
Birwet, South Shiehie [Maaior Stee Pred Renal 


Fee RE 
SA OE AA egy Sed 
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HILL; Joseph: 8 Simonside Terrace, Heaton, Neweastle: 
‘o0-Tyne [Alastor ; Mr. F. H. Holford. 

HOME : Geotlrey Wevilln; 99 Gunterstone oad, West 
Kensington, W. (Dulwich allege), 

HOOPER: Harold’ Ridley; 7 Priory Pace, Friars Street, 
Sprit Oar: Mr Soha Cee a 

HORNIMAN: John Henry; Ferme, 
Leonards-on-Sea [Master : Mr. Henry Ward"). 

INGHAM: Lawrence William 
‘oad, Leicester (Master: Mr, A. 1, Hallam), 

JARRETT: Erie Rowlstone; 21 Nightingale Gardens, 
Clapharn Common, &.W. (Master: Mr. W, H. Atkin, 


JOUNSTON: Broce; 10 Seaton Avoaue Malley, tymoath 
Mester: MrT. Xe Kill 

JOHNSTON : Jolin James; Bash Hote, Longtown, Cam: 
berland (Masters Mr, GD. Oliver). 

20p1 Fede ay Gn: 8 Alta Hoa, Winkor 
"Master: Sr. Stephin M. Wj bor 

KIMPTON “Chates + 2 Gleocoe Terrace, ‘The 
Grove, Wander IW, (airs. Ik, Wey 
mouth") 

LAKEMAN: Albert: 4 Mornington Road, Regent’ Park, 
NM. Manlor” Mr. K. Porchase) 

George’ Staton, Ware, Herts Master: Mr. John 























Soy arpa 
ee 
LEECH” Wiliam Leonard 


ek, ne. Ipwich, Safle {Mantr: Meser Bde 


‘© Cactly 
ERT: Sle Tetbut; Salbeland Howe, Weston 
Mate [aster St. W. HL Watkins) 

George Essewout Gurdon ;Areivetar Associn- 
tion, 18 ‘Tafton Street, SW. (State: Model ‘School, 
Pretoria, Traeaal) 

LEWIS: Willam John; 16 Wood Stret, Ferndale 
(Alaster: Mr. 8.10, Evans 

LITELEJOHN: “Louis Salmond; 4 Vernon Avenue, 
‘eee, near Machester [Afar Me Alf Holt 


7. 
LODGE: Bertram Howitt; Heathiield, Howant Lane, 
Putney, S.W. (Master: “Mr. Hichar Willock *). 
LOGAN: Philp Norman; Eastield House, Southyille, 

Bristol (Bristol Graiumar School) 
LOUW: Wynand Hendrik ; Architectoral Association, 
18 Tulion Street, SW. | Muster: Mr. K Seeliger, of 


ans 

cri Se tet tC, 
ale te 

vee ar cate ree 
ieee Caos, 

LYNE: Daniel Roy; Ryeoote, St. Lake's, Cheltenham 
peer nae eat 

McLEAN Donald, B.A. Cantal; Main Strovt, Corbridge 

wanibow Sain Durty totant Teste Sau 
cree 

sop 


Hou, 8.W. (Asters: Mears. Pits Baliout*), 
MATTOCKS: Robert Honey; Heathcote, "Heathwuite, 
‘Windermere (Master: Mz. "Thomas 1, Mawson "|, 
MAWSON: Jobn William; Barrowteld, Windermere 

(Basler ‘Mr, Dan Gi 
MvOOY: Herbert George = Koya! Grammar School, High 
Wyeombs, Bucks (High Wyeombe Royal Genuar 


MECKIEHAM: David Lang Pak Rend 
+ David Langs 37) 
acpi, NW. Aart: Mom baloney 
MENGE: “Seth; 13" fnemary Mend, ‘Blaskeany 

(Masters: Mer Briggs" A Wobstenteline 
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MIDSON : Harold James; 26 Wolseley Ra.,Crovch End, N. 
‘iden ; 187 Coltman Street, Hull (Hymers 


Edward: 7 Mount Avenue, Esliog 





Broadway (Berkhasnstead School), 
MOORE : ¥.W.; Laurel Grove, [Masters Messrs, 
Moore de Crubireo} 


a 
‘MOOREHEAD- Oyril John; 1 George Siceet, Cheetham 
Hill, Manchester (Master: Mr. Frank Edwards). 
MORGAN; Emoat 5 Fituroy House, Womersley 

her ad, N. [Aaster= Mr. Gleadinniog 


MURVIIY: Hany John of A. I, Hat 22 O14 Grorgre 
elena! ir. Anbu Hil *). 


[NEWBOUND: Altar vert Chntlatn Hoos, Cbthaen 
Shain, Newark, Note {itaaters Messe. Sheppant 


NIMMO! Willan Wilson; 8 Ostorne Terrace, Gotoh, 
‘Neweuutle-onTyne (Master: Me. J. Walton Taylor *). 
SICHOLSON: Arthur Thomas; 37 Lyndluaret Street, 
‘Bolton (Masters : Messrs. Iradshaw * & Gass), 
OGDEN: William Herbert 15 Peterson Nosd, Wakefield 
aster: Me: A. 8 Nichol 2 
'BON : George | 114, sve Toad, Burnley 
‘Masters: Mesare. A. J.8. Shaw * de'T. H. Vorles *) 
MANOR’ Toa Leighton; oo Sie Win. Eierano, 2 Gro 
‘venor Mansions, 76 Vietocia Strvet, B.W. (Master: Mr. 


EB, M. Bruoe Vaughan *|. 
PROKMAM! Arihar yen 6 Smith Square, Westminster 








IGHLARDS | 
Ress (tater Seat cabechel 
RIREAFOREB: Vitor: ‘55 Marloes Had, Kensington, W. 


shoo! |. 
nopititicn 1 a ‘Ashbrook House, Abeniare [Master 
ene eae 
% 
at or aa Br 





Boron Maia mires eee Portil, tobe. 
ren (Madr Mr th Lae 
ost: ny Lange, Hitehin, 


Saunt: cone eld, Llaofale- 
Hechian, N- Wales (Mavier! Me. H. 8. North 





SANDENS! Ernest Hoyn! Grammar School, High Wy- 
SCHOOLING: Philip; "St Kilda” slab 
‘Avenida, Enfold [Maslers: Meware, Hart & 


house 
SCOTT: Borat Wardlaw Habershou ; Harden Howse, 
‘Waretey Toad, End (Gresham's Schoo, Hott 


Soon Hele Wateid sapien Hons, Aland 
Rod, Norwich (M@aslr: Mr. AF Sott ret 





SEDDON’ Chatles ‘Dennington 
egy Manoel 0 Cian: Me Win. 





SHAPLEY : Altred Ewin ; 33 Rothbury Terrace, Heaton, 

Revenant Mi 3-3. 

SIUNONDS 5 Heng 2 Aime Head, South, 

ralaslers ti. 

SRINSEN: ThestoreArthors 6 ChesterSell Hand Bristol 
Master: Me, W. 8. Skinner! 

© Claade Vivian : * Rosindell," 191 Upper Grow 

‘ravor Hoad, Tunbridge Wells, Kent (Master: Mr. 


int. 
SMTP Bam 0 Tower Set, West Hartlepool (ater: 


Mr Wh 
Sovstut:  Chuler Ladies # Mgt Yond, Gorton, 
Great Yarmouth folr: Nt. Hb. Ara 


SOWEIEY : Prank Dooglat; Ings Hove, 42 Slockwoll 
‘ead, London [Uppingham Scbal! 

STEDHAM? Perey Nero; 91 Wort Str, Farchamn, 
Hants (Ble House Schoo! 

SPrancis Haroll 29 Pitzjhn’s Avenue, 

etiam ag 

ARHET Mica ihn! 1 align ae, St. Jha 

ood, ‘ohool) 

‘THOMAS! zope hgh. Oxy, Bedgand, Glam. 

rier ro Mees") 

jes John Gweron Hoos, Macsyermmer, 

‘Gani (Sfaster’ Me. Seward 

‘THOMPSON: Wiliam Harding Tyattne, Hornby 
Toei, Blackpool (eser = af. Tom G. Lamb. 

THOMSON: Ronald John; The 

















Master = Mr. Chatles C. Cook) 


48 Thornton Avenue, Chiswick, W. 





; Cedar Villa, Tiehurst, 
i. J. Mackindor & W. J. 


‘Geange, Sp 
‘Berks [Mariers> Messrs, 
Childs’ 

WOODWARD: Frank 10 Church Row, Hampetead, 

Woodward). 





wRay 
‘SW. (Manton Mrs BT. Pelpne). 
WYLDE? Frederick Charles; 18, Royal Terrace, Ivo 
ieee nee ‘schod 
Han, Menal, Pott Disoewie, 8.0, N. 
faster. Me. Elis F. White) 
‘ecilz Heaton Villas, Heaton. Moor, 
Sheckport [Afasfer! Sr. NB. Preston» 
‘Thr esh (6) dee ees th i 


Intermediate. 

Tho Intermediate Examination, qualifying for 
registration as Student R.IB.A., was in 
Tandon and the undermentioned provincial eanires 
on the 4th, Sth, Oth, and 10th November. One 














84 


hundred and thirty-one candidates were examined, 
with the following results 





Diatrice esmioed Panel Ragat 
Yonden = ss OT ra 
tk 3 
Faia x os a. 38. u 
Manchester: ° a 7 
im « 





‘Tho passed candidates, who havo been registered 
Students, are ns follows, the mames being given 
in order of merit as placed by the Bosnl of 
Examiners -— 
John Reginald (Probationer 1008): 
TMC omaabolne, Houle Sarroe, Seteld. (Master: 
Messrs. Hall & Fenton 





sunt: atone 19): * ast 
Thiterse hel, Wesion-soper are {ote Me 
Marit Set) 


DAWSON : William Roberts Probutioner 1904) ; Waterloo 
House, Gil Halifax, Yorks, [AMasters: 
Meaars, H, Horaall € Soa}. 

BENSLYN: William Thomas, [Protationer 1901) ; 
House, Rounds Green, Oldbury, near Birmingham 
{[Master= Me. Altred Lang’. 

WOOLLATE : John [Probationer 1904) : tg 
Willord, nr. Nottingham { Vanters: cosee. Brus’® 














a Lees ‘Milnes 
i Seon Gut Cheick. W- 
EVANS! hp (Pretomer 





Young * & Hall*). 
AINSWORTH: Edwin (Probationer 1908); ~ Hodler,” 
Tevidge Hoad, Blackburn [Master: Mr. T. Hl. 


Deve 
METCAL wnt Cecil Broadbent (Probationer 1002); 23 
Andre's Pe, rao, Yrks ster Mes 





ae les Geoflres (Probationer 1904); 


ao erNM Streak Ske [Master Mr. T. H. Crawford. 
BROMHEAD: Prank Harold (Probationer 1890); Lack 


now Lodge, ld Koad, Harboroe, Birmingham 
onFtRCdhs ohn Prat (Ptaoner 1908]: AL, 
9 How Hoa Master Mr Tie aberons 


(Master: ‘Me. B. H. Parkinson), 
[Profationer 1904); * Sunny 
K"Woodtont, Rasex [Master : 
Mr. Walter Botting. 


Ws Chae Preationr 1200; 10 6 
et ‘went Netewd Stour Pras 
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MOBBS: Sydney Wiltid (Profationer 1003); "he 
Laurel,” Oulton, Lowestoft (Master: Mr, J. W, 


wy, ua bret 
es ro, 
uneitEy Chae Evia [Paetioner 18) 5 10 
ie, ee a a 
tere ees 
SCALPE : Edgar Joho [Probationer 1905); 125 Westbrook 
eee ett ae 
mtd a 
reels ee 
Teatha 
ira ncaa a 
FINN: Edwin (Probationer 1002); “The 
ices Comte eae 


John Henry Probationer 1904): 
“hoad, Welling [Masters: 
Meaira Sharauan & Archer). 
DOVASTON : John (Probationer 103}; 14 Madeley Hou, 
Ealing, W. [Master= Me. W. G. Perkins). 
HANSCOMB: “Charles Emest'(Probationer 1904); 1h 
ce Hoa, Lapel 28. [Aan Mr. Alfred 


Hor: rey Exrwsia (Probationer 1902); Pern Clif 
Henica Mee Manchester (Master: Mr. G. H. 


SHAW: ‘Gorlon (Probationer 1004); 21 St. Silan* 
‘Road, Blackburn, Lanes. (Master = Mr. A. R. Gradwell). 
GARDNER: Donald Saunders [Probationer 1901) ; The 
College, Weaten-aper fare (Vases: Memes 3, 


‘Cockril 
WHIFTARED; Dar pempretio 














Wingate, 
STAGES Gourg Albert Sereme [Probation 1908), 49 
wunders Road, Blnekburn, Lanes. [Master ‘Str. 
Pe hue 
ESTO, Pity. Sverre (Probattnm, 20081; 
abe Park, Weston, Bath (Masters? 
Acer lock © Heaps 
BURROW: Robert Gay (Probationer 1905]; 4 Penrhyn. 
‘Terrace, Old Trafford, Manchester (Masters: Messts. 
Beaumont * & Son) 








Kingston-on-Thannes {Maser 
CHAURDLERS Suwon Haber. Predator oa 
ast Sheen Avene, S.W. (atau: Me ra ‘Me, Frank Verity 
canis goa tana Erin 10 
‘Arkwright Stes, Holion[Aosers: Moose. Pot, Son, 
& Hennings") 
‘Probationer. 1908); " Glen 
Messrs 





COGHLAN: Francis James ( 
‘lale.” King's Mond, Cheltenbamn [Wasters: 


Frothero * & Phillott}. 
COLLINGWOOD! Michard Probationer 1004); 
J SW, (Master: 


pio 
oat Ae 
ental el cae a 9 gal 
ia a a re, gs 
“nl 
SR case tin 
eas erases, sao 
, Oc TE 
Lp 
Sa come ay te 
west rat) sie 
paar 
oben: tera [Mac gabe Sea 
fon ne oe a 
pect nk ee 
son axe to on a 
Sao hace a 
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KING: longs Gant (Probation 1904}; Avivara, Cali, 
Ballast (Moster: Mr. J. St. J, Phillips), 

LEIGH: Douglas Chantlee [Probationer 1905); lus 
"Grow iy Cheshire overs Mewes, Wa 

ait ‘Tom Curry [Frobationer 1000]; Shoo! Hous 

Carl Aaster Sewas,dohiatone ro) 

aici te lla 


[Probationer 1808); 19, Wooleot 
treet, Redland, Briviol [Masters : Messe. Samson de 


Cottam 

MESTON: Alexander Clark [Probationer 1902); 401 
ras Sean Sani aan Me Maen 

OLDREY: Clarence (Protutioner 1902); 29 Henstook 
Roa, Elumatond, Woolwich [Aayters: Messrs. 
Mullowa® s Grocook). 

RICHARDS: Thouina M. [Probationer 1900) 17 Cedars 
ond, Barnes, $.W. (Master: Me HB. Meusaros *) 
ODD Hhurnell H. 1, [Probationer 1003};  Morsevill, 

‘Talbot Road, Winton, Bournemouth (Masters: Messrs, 


Vogerty * & Parnell). 

sar Janie Walle Paine 208); al 
Hating, Pnereeld, Haste” (eat: Mr. 3. 

inisley*) 

SMITH: Hater’ Nieman [Probationer 1008); % Cleve 
lon)” Lewisham Hil, B.B. (Afaner’ Professor 1h 
Blecy Sith 

unsWohtit: Geta {Proatione 19021, 6. Station 
oad, Peterteld, Hants  (Moter: ¥ 
Unuvorth 


WHEATLEY: Arthur [Probationer 1908]; 20 Gawber 
oad, Barnsley [ater = Mess, Wade & Turner)” 


Se ieee 
wale eo 


sh (Master 
IER: don Drlver TPveationer, 1901) 3 

Droke, Grove, Watsverls Common, SAV. lout? 

Mr. ©, J. Smithem 


woh Sn i mn, Me 
Creseont, Hig eee ppetholme, Halifax (Masters: i. 
rotkE AN, gt (tar 
S +m: 

iy ce 


185 Kennington 1 RE 
‘The aster (nnn Mrmr the tte, 


Exemptions from the Intermediate Examination, 

‘The fol Probationors, having attended the 
paviereestip dete University Co 
Liverpool, and having obtained a firs-clas corti? 
cate at the College Final Examination, have been 
granted exomption from sitting for th Thtermodiate 
Esaminaion, and are rogistorel as Students 


ANIL: Henry owghion (Probation 1901); Medgar, 


IHONNEON : Hasoll (Probatiner 1905); Wesel 
Dark load, Dewsbury. age! ee 

































Final, 
‘The Final and Spocial Examinations, qualifying 
for oandidature as Associate R.LLBA., wore bold in 
London from the 17th to tho 24th November. Of 
the 90 candidates examined, 45 passed, and the 
romaining 45 wero rolognted to their studies, ‘Tho 

successful candidates nro ax follows :— 

*ADDISON: Arthur W, face 
ISON: Anhur W, |Special Beamination}; 8 Me 
AITKEN: Andriw Dinskine (Probationer 1904, Student 

1904) ; 2 Forsyth Strout, Airdrie. 





BALLARDIB ; James Hutcheson de Caynoth [Probationer 
1805, Student 1900); 19 Villiers Street, Strand, 8. 
BRAJAMIN: Ashley Fovian (Erobaioer 100, Siudent 
1902} | 94 Norfolk 
OYLE: dowph [Pra oer 1808, Student 1901}; Court 
bers, 15 Mawdsley Street, Bolton. 
DUAUTHWATTH Janes Els (Probation 1900, Student 








90H); May Hone, Maths Avenue Leeds, 
BRIDGES: Se (Protatoner 1608, Stident 1001): 30 
‘Wickham ond, Bu Joho SB. 


BUELOOK' Albert Rivard (Pradntioner 1900, Student 

BUSEY : Mica (Spt eaminaion 98 

“ : ca Beaman); 28 Que 
Anne's Gute, Westminster, 5.W, along 





CUMMING : Maerua Tallourd (Probationer 1800, Student 
1002}; 7 Christ Church Gnrdens, Reading. 

DIXON: Hiroe John [Fyobationer 1806, Student 1900); 
29 Ldnlaton oad, Steutfon, He 

DDRUAMOND : Berta [Proatlmer 107, Student 1901); 
16 Cliords Tan 

DYER: Frank (Probationer 1808, Student 1008}; 167 
Sherton Hou, Brook's Har, Manchester, 

FRASER: ‘Thomas Speirs (Probatuoner 1800, Student 
1805); efo Alex. Hamilton, Nt, 

*OREEN : Willa Ou [Spell Evamination]; 14 

HAMPSHIRE: “Ernest Llewellyn (Protationer 1690, 
‘Student 1001); 18 Moyser Mond, Steathem, 8. 

HANSON: Geoege [Protationer 1001, Student 1903}; 
‘Southield Square, Mf endford, 

HOLDEN: Charles ony (Sprtal Eenminiion; The 
‘et House, Codiotn, Welw, Hort 

CHUNTRILS ees (Shatin); Bey, 


rast? A ‘Aosanider Hay [Probationer 1902, Student 
elo Hay, 34 Alar” Grescent, Morsingsde, 
Ealaburgh 

“LONDEN Lege Willa Cra Spit eum. 

cok, 

want! Bec Protationer 697, Sinden 1008 

‘Thoraieldy Kis 8, Devon. 

MeDENMOTT! Walter | gle Uobationer 1908, Stu 
“dent 1008); 190 Strand, W.-C. 

MITCHELL: Danlel [Probationar 1901, Student 1903); 
3 Grosvenor Park, $2. 

098!” Hany Aled Opal Eeaminatin: fo 
‘ears. White & "Thorns, aw 
MORLAND: Gealfrey [Probutioner 1901, Student 1908); 

7 Morlasd Road, Croylon, 

MONWAN: Henry Sianley {Probationer 1901, 
1003); 61 Landon Strot, Pitaroy quay, W. 

PMNS: Albert Hobert (Special Ramination); 200 
Brunialeld Place, Edinburgh. 

NOTLEY: Allert Catr(Proballomer 1808, Student 1000); 
Bh Lavwronee House, Tramp Streot, #.C, 

O'CONNOR: Dortinio Mary, HA. Ih. (Prvbadioner 190 
*Stadend 1008) 4 Peubroke Hquare, Renaington, W, 

*PEETO: "Aud Jano [Spi eainaton)s Pon 

hy, Wiekhaso Lane, Wallag, Kent 

aaley Charchill[Probutioner 1800, Stutent 
1902); The Grange, Herne Hay. 

RILEY William Probalioner 1909, Student 
{oi Oe St Savon: Ron Tair 

RYLE? Herbert (Probatimer 1000, Student 1001); 9 
“Avignon Toad Brockley, 8.8, 

*SHAWS Dugall‘Alesanier (Speelal Beamination), 27 
TMoghestar Sua, Oauidn ftoad, N.W. 

SHEARER: Jamon Haghan (Probationer 1000, Student 
TOOL}; Museum Chamabacr, 22 Queen Steet Exeter” 
mn ey Montagu |rodaner 10), Stade 
1002); Ohestnvta, Upper Mitshan, Surrey. 
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STKES John Reynots(Pratatoner 19H, Student 1902; 

40 Carden Squate, NW, 

sTuihet: Peep (Siecal Reamination); 12 Midland 
Buildings, Bradord. 

*LYPE : Marcus Osveuld (Speckad Bewnination|; 88 New: 
‘uall Street, Birmingham, 

WHEATLY : Hleginald Pruncia, 1A. [Probationer 1001, 
‘Student 1008); Nettlentend, Browaley, Kent. 

WILLMOTT: Fdmund Charles ‘Morgan [Probationer 
1000, Staident 1003) ; 182 Holland Hond, Kensington, 


W. 

WOOD: Taonard Sutton [Probationer 1004, Student 
1904); Hillereat, Alexandr Park Road, Wood Greea, 
x 


WOODSEND: Henry Edward (Probationer 1000, Student 
1002}; 14 Villa toad, Nottingham. 


‘Tha following table shows the number of failures 
in ench subject of the Final Examination :— 











bi ed ca ea 
TL Mouldings and Omuiments <)> aa 
AIL Ballding Material, 7 
IY. Principles of Hygiene “ 
V. Specitieations fj neat 
VE. Construction, Foundations eS 11 
YUL. Construction, Zrow and Steel, de, 2S ag 


* ‘The candidates to whose 
tau rte Speci Hanon, hich for ath 
{ect it penotcn not les thas fwenly-ve yous of age, a 
hits ver his. Rach ean ‘peated, 

‘pial resolution of the Council, trom the Petia 
tal intersedala Hagin ao bag 
"testinonies of Staly.” 


The Colonial Examinations. 

Final and Special Examinations were held. by 
tho Instituto during July last at Sydney, New 
South Wales, and at Durban, South Africa,’ ‘The 
Examination at Sydney was conducted by the 
Institute of Arohiteots of New South Wales, ani 
the Examination at Darban by tho Natal Institute 
of Architeots. The following candidates were 
oxatnined nnd. passed —viz,: 
Bawin Albert (Probation 
1992); Box 14, Pi 
AIMS ‘John 

Trane Publle 


Ws an asterisk by prefixed 
tion, which ia fof atchi- 


















16808, Student 






+ Architeotaral 
Sydney, NSW. 


‘The Registration Question, 

Tho Chairman of the General Meeting last 
Monday made the following statomont to the 
Mooting on bobalf of the Council :— 

‘This being the first Business Meeting of the 
prosont Sossion, it has boon folt vy the Council 
that some statement shonld bo made from tho 
Chair with regard to the procedure in respect of the 
‘quostion of Rogistration, 

As you are all awnre, a committee was appointed 
by thé Goneral Body two years ago for the purpose 
of considering and reporting upon the wubject, At 
tha end of the first yenr tho personnel of the Com 
mittoo was changed, but the continuing Commnitter 
hold a large number of mootings, and at the end 


{0 Dee, 1008 


of last, Session propared a Report which hns been 
printed and ebroclated fn tha JOuReES (2and July}. 

In tho regular courso of procedure the Report in 
question wookd haye been presented cithor at this 
‘mooting or at a Special General Mecting conyenod 
for the purpose as early as possible in the presont 
Session. 

‘Tho Council andl the present Rogistration Cam 
mittos have been, and ary, carefully considering 
the quostion, and it ia thought desirable that bofore 
tho Report is prosented there should bo somo 
‘unanimity ws to the best course to be pursued, Tt 
i hoped that it may bo possible to calls Special 
General Meeting for the purpose of receiving ttund 
the advice of the prosent Committeo thereon early 
noxt yoar, 








Architectural Competitions, 

At the Business Mooting of the 4th inst. Ste. 
Honace , Bosxex {.), in accordance with the 
notice printed on the Agenda, duly brought forward 
the following resolution ;-— 

“That neither the President nor the Conneil, 
nor either of them, shall approach the promoters: 
of any competition with the object of their nomi- 
nating competitors ; nor shall the President of 
Council appoint any professional Assessor in any 
competition, unless requested to do. sv by the 
‘promoters of such competition.” 

Mr. Honace 'T. Boxwen (4.J, in rising to 
propose tho resolution, disclaimed any attack on. 
the Council. It was not uything, he said, that 
bad been dono by any particular Council, nop any 
firticular momber of it that hind caused him to 

ring tho matter forward, It was tho prineipla of 
the thing, Tt was not the first time that be had 
brought the subject before the Institute in different 
forms, ‘There had boon a growing feeling. amon; 
some of the members of nstitute that 

Couneil wore going beyond what the Charter 
or the By-laws allowed. He. had taken eonsidor. 
blo trouble and spent some time upon this matter, 
‘and he hoped that while his remark wore, as they 
oust be, of somewhat general charnetor, they 
ould tke it from him that the Information. ‘hy 
had received ws founder on very good authority. 
His motion was divided into two parts tho first 
related to tho Council having control over any 
competition oF tho appointment of couipotitors, 
snd the second was with regard to the recom: 
mendation of ny professional assemor, Ho 
Wanted the Institute to hold such a position in 
the public estimation that the public wad public 
authorities would come to thet, and’ thet’ the 
Institute should in no cage yo enp in hand to any 
connmittee, oF any public body, siguonting that thy 
Institute should nominate competitors, or even 
thot it should appoint mssossors. It Would ne, 
ound very much more to the crudit of tho Insti. 
flo if it stood quite sloof from those matters, te 
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‘was laid down in their Charter that “the Instituto 
i for the gonoral advancement of civil architoo- 
ture.” It was not for the advancement of any 
Farticule clique any partinlae body, oF any par. 
cular committee, but it was for tho general 
advanioement of civil arehitectire. ‘The Institute 
was not school of art, and it was not to be run 
by membors of any ‘partioular school. ‘Tho 
Instituto was not to be governed by a small circle 
pralising within vary tinted radius of that 
wuilding. ‘The Institute, in short, must bo for the 
benefit of architeoture—not for tho honofit of 
‘architects, ‘That was the principal reason le had 
brought this question forward. Ho had obtained 
‘8 great doal of information upon the subjoct—in 

formation that unfortunately ho date not nse in 
particular way. Ho himself know how dificult it 
‘was to get a living on tho nttistic sido of nrcbiteo- 
Tare j und {twas hard on yonger mou. that thoy 
should bo shut ont, as it wore, oven from that 
limited circle toward which there find Intely been n 





going tenny to contrac, | Hie motion, as bo 


already explained, hind nothing to do with the 
prosent Council, and with some of the matters to 
Which he was going to refer the present Couneil had 
Bothing whatever to do,’ He thowght hat hee 
iI, whoover it might be composed of, what- 
ever their ideas and principles might be, should 
devote themselves to the business of the Institute 
and nothing beyond it. There should be no feel- 
ing, no influences as to the question of competent 
‘urchitocts—or “eminent architects” as nome of 
the newspapers called theun, He had no paeticular 
axe of his own to grind: bo was speaking 
generally for the whole of the members of the 
rene rece me oat of competitions. 
" appointment of asiesors, it was 
rutrsogala dt professional atesorysbould 
‘appointed only from the Institute, or genorall; 
fromthe members of tho Oousail, 1¢ seemed 
‘strange that they should send ® man from London. 
perhaps two or thro hundred snilos away into the 
‘country to some groat provincial city or town to. 
fadjndionte upon local requirements, Tho greator 
PRR of hi imo was taken pi traoling He 
a vory limited poriod in whieh to do his work ns 
professional nasessor, Ho was generally n tan, 
too, who wns ovorwbelined with the business of his 
‘own pructice, Ho know instances whore professional 
sussossors had not, in his opinion, always quite done 
thoir duty. It wns not, he know, a very pleasant 
nity : it Was rathor an-anwelcome duty” very 
froquontly, and it was not » task to be aniertaken 
Highly, A proper asteso, if they could got ono, 
would be. gentleman who hid almost retired from 
tho profession, a gentleman of experience anil 
leisure. Such mou would be very much betlor 
qualified ns professional assessors than many who 
wero appointed under present conditions." He bad 
a very long list of what ho might call peculiar 
decisions arrived at by professional assessors, 











Ho would give only n fow instances. In m gortain 
competition in tho North of England s former 
‘Vigo-President of the Institute was appointed assos- 
sor. Ho (tho assessor) had drawn up most admirable 
conditions ; he had sent a section of the buildings 
‘udjoining the sito of the proposed building, and ho 
hhad deawn an angle showing what the now build- 
ings must not exooad. Ho had dono all this, yot 
hho decided in favour of x compotitor who’ lind 
‘ontirely ignored these conditions, In that partioular 
competition ho (the speaker) was placed second, 
‘Tho samo assossor in another important compati- 
tion—for a building of vome £70,000 or 280,000~- 
was called in, to his curtain knowlodgo, aftor the 
committee had mado thoir selection. ‘In this, a 
Jimited competition, tho assessor gave tho work’ to 
1 firm because be knew thom well, and the man 
who was rally placa frat, by the eomastien Was 
placed, he bolioved, third by the professional 
tussessor, simply becanse he did not know bit. 
‘They hai heard such things before in thut room, 
Tt had boon said that a man could not be w clover 
min, because they had never hoard of him. In 
another case a professional gentleman was the 
‘assessor, and his son was the sticcessful competitor. 
Tn another case the assessor and the successful 
competitor shared offices. In another eax 
‘assessor from the Institute was sont to a provincial 
city: he spent five hours in going through thirty- 
four sets of designs, and he decided in favour of & 
competitor who bad reduced all the: a8 required 
in rinted conditions ; hence design con- 
tained the smallest cubical contents, and for this 
reason the assessor placed this design first in onder 
of merit, The assessor admitted himself that he 
was only five hours going through thirty-four sets 
of dosigns—works that in the aggrogato had taken 
three and a half yours’ labour to produce. In 
another and a recent competition be knew that the 
Institute so insisted on appointing their own 
assessor that at last the promoters of the compoti- 
tion ugrvod to it, What was tho consequence ? 
‘Thorw wore over saventy sets of dosigns, beautiful 
drawings, all of thom furnished with dotails—which 
wns becoming now quite the fashion, Competition 
drawings wore in fact bocoming Working devwings, 
with }-inch scale details, and 80 on, In theaggre- 
gate tho drawings submitted woro al) vory credit 
blo designs. Spoaking ronghly, two months would 
bo ocoupied in proparing each sot of designs: thus 
Aho total number, woul! roprsunt about twalvo 
‘years of Inbour, He belioyed that the aesossor was 
‘Scoupied as many hours in going through the 
waventy svta of eyes, 

Mr, Luovanp Stoxes [F.), rising to a point 
of order, askod whit Mr. Bonnee's remarks bad (0 
Ado with the motion on the notice-paper. 

Mr. Boxxen: I am only showing how assos- 
sore Appotnted by the Institute have done their 
work. T must aliow some reasons for bringing my 
smuotion forward. 
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The Cuamaax (Mr. Hexuy T. Hane, Vice- 
President): Ut does not seom to mo that because 
43 wee ta ran what you resume fo be, an 
improper. m that is any reason why this 
mation abould bo caried. 

Mr. Boxxen: I will put it in another way. 
1 know tha a maitr of Ik this Toate bas 
™ mmoters of competitions both wit 

vid 10 nozinating ‘competitors and also with 
rwjgard to appointing assessors. 

Me. E. A. Guoxixo [F): T rise to a point of 
onier, Mr. Bonner is raking most unfounded 
accnsations against members of the Council and 
flso against members of the Institute. 

The Cuarmuan: If Mr. Bonner will give as 
evidence that what be alleges has actually taken 
place, it will be to the point ; but so faras I know, 
find 0 far as members of the Connell know, no 
‘astoasor has over been appointed in any competi 
tion unless the Institute has been invit to 
‘appoint him. 

Mr. Bowne, continui referred to 8 letter 
in the Building Nows of 1 ok ing 
the competition for at 
Pancras ‘The aulhorship of that Teter, he sud, 
had been attributed to him, but he was not the 

the press he 








author. Wea Se be wrola to 

always ap; is name to, Mr. Bonner went 
fu 1) rund the letter in question, which was ad- 
Areased. to the editor of the By News and 
‘contained the following passages: “The informs- 
tion re the sbove in your last issue is very in- 
Siractive. It reads that the President of the 
RLLB.A. bas consented to render his services both 
‘as an assessor and nominator of the competitors 
fit for designing such a building. Outsiders may 
therefore rest assured that the sppointwonts to be 
made will only be from that august and 
Timited body—namnely, competent architects. 
‘wom as if the Instituto leaders now desire to solely 
direct the course of competitions, but one can 
hardly believe this is supported by the general 
body of mombers, for it would entail’s hardship on 
a Inrgo body of hart workers.” In consequence of 
that letter be (the speaker) wrote to the Town 
Clerk of St Pancras and pot the quotion plainly 
and bluntly whether tho Institute was to govern 
Voth competitors and the appointment of assessors. 
‘The inference to be drawn from the letter he 
baa red wat that the Innate wantel to govern 

The Cuarexan:, Not at ponte the ease in 

juostion lent the position 
at gasoneor, and, as T understand i, is to potainale 
the competitors in this particular, instance by 
direct invitation of the promoters. 

‘Mr. Boxsen = That is so according to the 
letter I have received from the Town Clerk of St. 
Pancras, and hence it was that I brought it before 
tha Meeting asx matter of fair play. 

‘Whe Csamaax : ‘Therefore the President in 
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this case has aoted exactly on the tines of the 
resolution that you propose. 

Mr. Boxwxn: That is what Twanted to know, 
But in othcr eases it has not been so; for instance 
in the Hove computition and in the Dartmouth 
competition, Tn those two cases tho Institute 
fsctually wrote to the promoters of the eompetition, 
pty ‘information direct from the Town 
a ‘the respective a 

MThe Custis Th, Taaitta wrola 10. the 
promoters to what effect ? 

‘Mr, Boxxem: That they wished not perhaps 
to nominate competitors—possibly they found 
they conld not do that but almost insisting that 
they should appoint the assessors, 

Mr. Epway T. Har (?,): Lrise to a point of 
order. Mr. Bonner has ‘that the Institute: 
‘wrote to Hove almost insisting that it ahould 
appoint the assessor, What the Institute did was 
to send a copy of the Regulations which had been 
ete oe oe ee which the Institute 

jinls were instructed to send to every promoter 
‘of competitions. There was nothing more than 
that dono, as T understand, 

‘The Skowrraur: I take it to be my duty 
when I an asked by promoters to send them the 
Regulations for Competitions, to write calling their 
attention to Clause 1, which makes the appoint- 
ment of a professional assessor of paramount 
importance, and which statos that the President is 
always ready to advise promoters on the point. 
‘Tint isthe regulation rootine Ieter that 1 vos 
writ 

Mr. Boxxen went on to say that ho quite 
‘agreed that professional assessors should be called 
in to assist & committee, but there was no reason 
why a man should be sent from London, say to 
Edinburgh or to Liverpool, where there were quite 
able men, sod pratably ten who ware tater 
‘acquainted wit wicements than any 
{hat could bs smb from Tesoon Men’ 

‘The Cuatuatas said. that, 90 far as he could 
‘ee, there was nothing in eithor part of the resolu. 
tion which was contrary to the usual practice of 
‘the Institute in regard’ to competitions, Neither 
the President nor the Council had in any case 
nominated competitors unless they had first bon 
invited to do 0; and neither tho President nor 
the Council had “in any ense appointed « profes: 
sional assessor unless invited to do #0. No pros- 
sure his in any ease boon brought to bear on 
promoters of a competition to induce them to 
come to the Institute. It was merely stated in tho 
Regulations for Campetitions that the Prosideat 
would be pleased, when desired to do a0, to 
advise the promoters as to the appointment of 
fn assessor. ‘There was nothing that anyone could 
bea the cantons Soll waa pat to 

ing, be presumed it wo Passel 
unanimously. 


‘Mr. Bosxen said he should like further 
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to ask ono question, and it was almost an inter- 
national one: Did or did not tho Institute write 
suggesting that it shoald appoint two English 
‘architects to compote for the Hague Palace of 
Peco? 

‘Tho Cnanatax : No, they did not do 90. 

‘Mr. G. A. 'T. Mippnerow (4.} peoonded the 
resolution, 

‘Mr. HL Bowser said he hoped the resolution 
would bo passod, so that it might be an instruction 
{or the guitianco of future Councils of tho Tustitute. 

‘Mr, Wat. Woonwaxn [/] said tho motion 
Dud alrady been sooonded, but bo had promised 
Mr. Bonner that if, nobody elso seconded it he 
would do #o, He folt quito sure, howover, that 
Mr. Bonner would now #00, aftor tho distinct ex- 

‘nations from the Chair, ani after the observa~ 

jons of othors prosent, that he was andor an 
tire misapprehension, and instead of putting 
tho resolution and recording on tho Minutes vomo- 
thing which must convoy o rather different intor- 
earn from what they desired, he hoy Mr. 
miner would 60 that the best thing to do would 
bo to withdraw the resolution, 

Mr. Epwos 1, Hatt suggested that it would 
be wise to withdraw the resolution. I it wore 
carried it must suggest to the outsider that there 
fad been some impropriety. What would the 

blie think? Me. Bonner did not aecuse any- 
iy, but the public would not know that. ‘The 
resolution affirmed what was always do 
hither the President, nor the Council, nor either 
of them shall approach the promoters of any com- 
potition with the object of their nominating com- 
tors.” ‘The Coaneil nover did so, To affirin 
that they must ot do it implied that they bad 
loing something improper. ‘The resolution 
went on! *Nor shall the President or Conall 
Appoint any proesinal smear in any comet 
tion unless Toqueiad to do so by the promoters of 
‘sich competition.” ‘They never bad done so — 
rover in w single caso, But if this resolution wore 
‘aso it would imply that thoy hid, ‘They wore all 
finaious to impress on tho public that it was to the 
intorest of architects that thero should be « profes: 
sional assessor appointed. They had affirmed that 
‘ngain and again in that room, —Whon a competi 
tion was announced, tho Secretary, as a matter of 
routine, without referring to the Council, sonds tho 
romoérs m copy of the Toyulations which says 
that itis dosirablo that thore shall bea professional 
‘assosnor. 

‘Mr. Boxwen said if it was the opinion of the 
Chairman and of the Moeting that the motion 
should bo withdrawn, he left himself entirely in their 
hands, Ho was sure, howovor, that thoy. would 
itive him tho credit of bringing the motion forwant 
with the best of intentions, 

‘Tho resolution was then taken as withdrawn and 
the foros basins ofthe ming was prota 
witl 






























‘The late Alexander W. Mills. 


Mr. Alexander W. Mills, the oldest practitionoe 
in Mauichester, who died at his reaidenco in Bow- 
‘Joo, Oboshire, on tho 22nd ult, in his O2nd your, 
hhad’ boen a Follow of the Institute during the 

1s 1877 to 1884. Mr. John Holden [¥') has 

cindly contributed the following details of his 


careor 

‘ho Inte Mr, A. W. Mills was born in London 
Sth May 1814, and commenced his architoctuen! 
careor in 182) in the office of James Bunstone 
Bunning, at that time architect to tho City of 
Loudon, « gentleman well known and remonborod 
for the many important buildings orected by him 
during his term of offi, viz, the Coal Exchange, 


Holloway Gaol, Billingyate Market, 
‘While thus Menged tail the day, and having 
‘real love for tho profession which ho td adopted, 
hho employed his leisure time during the evenings 
in attending the classos at tho chambers (in Fur. 
rival's Inn) of Mr. Georgo Maddox, » professor of 
fghitocture, at that time an old man and a violent 
‘enthusiast, but a thorough master of his art. 
‘George Maddox was associated with the practice 
of architootur now generations back. Ho was for 
Sono time the principal assistant tothe late Sir John 
Soane, and ibe pasty helped in, the education of 
almost all the suocessful srobiteots at thatand a sub- 
ent “Amongst them inay be named < 
Cockarell, Decinas Burton (who was entirely edu- 
cated as an architeot by him), Gilbert Scott, &e, 
George Maddox used to say that ‘no man could 
be an efficient architect unless he wns, like Michael 
Angelo, a sculptor and painter as well.” Hy was 
‘one of the earliest founders, along with David 
Roberts, of the Suffolk Street Gallery, and was a 
ver lever an 
la completing his aries AW Mis etre 
tho office of Richart Tattersall in Manchoater, 
‘whore ho laid the foundation of that practical 
Knowledge which was so useful to hia in after days. 
‘After sponding some tino in Manchester, his 
old friend and master James Bunstone Bunning 
(whose papi he had boon for some five years or 
more) proposed that he should join him in Man- 
chester, and they remained together some time. 
Bunning, howaver, being in London, practically the 
Manchester business was ontitely in the bands of 
the junior partnor. 
his Business was established daring the year 
1838, and, ator the retiromont of Mr. Bunning, was 
continued by Aloxander W. Mills alono with con- 
idoeuble saccess until tho yeur 1868, whon he took 
into partnership with him his pupil, James Mur- 
gatroyi; tho firm thon became Mills & Murgatroyd, 
‘and was carried on with movess until bis 
retirement in 1882, whan he left the’entire business 
to his junior partnor. 
Some of the most important buildings in 
Manchester wera erected by Me. Mills ducing his 
{orm of praotico, including the enlargensent of tho 
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‘Exchange in the early part of his carver, and the 
eee heaseel ning Kerwscicopaaai iia 
site; the joint stations of the London & N.-W. 
Railway and the M.S, & L, Railway at London 
Rond ; the building known as Collis's Warehouse, 
in Ayloun Street, now “Tho Grand Hotel"; the 
extensive buildings belonging to the “ Guardians 
of the Poor” in Manchester and Crumpeall ; the 
enlargement of the Manchester Grammar School, 
wih it very complete Gymnasium; the High 
School for Girls; the Manchester and County 
Bank, with its numerous branches, &, 

Mr. Milly was intimately connected with the 
city improvomonts up to tho dato of his rotire- 
mint from prnetico, was well known and esteemed 
fas an arbitrator and umpire, and his opinion was 
much yalued in disputes of all. kinds connected 
‘with building operations, 

‘Ho was one of the founders of the Manchester 
Society in 1866, and was Prosident from 1869 to 
BTL. Ho was & justin of the peace for the county 
of Chester. 


Coal Smoke Abatement. 

Tho following rv among tho subjects to be 
treated at the Smoke Abatement Conference to be 
hold noxt weok at the Horticultural Hall, Vincont 

juaro :— Tho Abatemont of Stoke {rom Privute 

louses,”” by H. A. Dos Vaux, MD. and The 
Distribution of Produced Gas as a means of allevint- 
ing the Smoko Nuisance,” by 8. K, Ackermann, 
60 18 Doo, ; **8toking and’ Smoke’ Abatement,’ 
by Commander W. F, Caborno, C.B., and  Ropart 
haved upon Returns furniabod by Manutacturers 
who havo succeeded in soouring the Abatement of 
Smoke in. Factories,” by 8. Rideaa, on 14 Dec, 
“Administration, Legislation, and Neoossary Re- 
forms” will be discussed on the 16th, when Sir 
Wm. Richmond, RA. [/7.A.], will priside, Tho 
Inaugural Addross ‘of tho Conference ix to be 
olivered by Sir Oliver Lodge, F.R.S.,, President of 
the Conforonce, on ‘Tuesday ovuning, 12 Deo. 











ARCHITEOTS’ BENEVOLENT SOCIETY, 
‘The President's Appeal, 

‘Tho result of tho letter of appeal iseued Inst 
Octobor to over five thousand architects by tho 
Provident of the Instituto (who is also President of 
tho Architects’ Bonovolent Socioty) is. published 
bolow, together with amounts received. prior to 
tho appeal from new donors and subscribers. Mr, 
‘Waltor Emden has intimated that ho will inerease 
his donation to £60 if nine other gentlemen will 
give a like amount. Mr. Win. Glover has pro- 
mised £60 in support of Mr. Emden’s offer, and the 
Society of Architects has contributed 60 iruineas. 
Daring the year sixty-tve appliatons for grants 
Ihave becn received and investigated, and assistance 
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hhas been rendered in sixty easés, In addition to 
the foregoing (which do not include the Society's 
ten pensioners) there are a number of tions 
at present before the Connell to be dealt with 
before Christmas. Altogether the gum of £842 
thas beon distribnied in relief this year. Donations 
and subscriptions will bo roociyed and geattully 
aicknowledged by the officials of the Society. 


Rroext Doxarioss ayo Naw Axxvat Sooscnterions (1005), 
oat Suveripsone 
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REVIEWS. 
THE LAW OF LIGHT. 
‘The Law of Light and Air. Dy Alfred B. Houlson and 


Sivnold uma, Barristers. Second Btion, 
io, ond. 1905, "Price Th. 6d. (Batales Clactte, 
Lili, 18, Bride Street, H.C. Sweat ot Maxwell, 
8 Chancery Lane) 

Soven yours have elapsed sinoo Messrs, Hudson 
ani Inman published thoir useful book on The 
Taw of Light and Air. We now woloome the 
‘second edition of the work, which is just published, 
‘and can be obtained from The Estates Gazette 
Office in St. Bride Stroot. Although sevon 
fs no length of time for a text-book to be of real 
service, we think the authors have done well to 
bring their clearly writton book up to date ; and 
the necessity for this has arisen from the 
ease of Colls ¥. The Home and Colonial Stores 
Te eee Appa Goh, and foallyin te 

lourt, thon in the Ap b in 
ae of Lords. ui aie 

it is many years since a “Light and Air” 
action war taken to our highest Courb, and this 
being a typical ease, and ono which arises daily in 





P= “aa 


every town where rebuilding is place, all 
fehiceeed in building ‘alleen should Shuay. i 
fully." This Moses. Hudson and Tnman now 
rninke possible, A short cloar statement of the 
law as it now stands is to be found on page 68 of 
the book, ie, Doos tho obstruction amonnt to a 
nuisance? Also on pages 70 and 71 what consti- 
tutes a nuisance is fully sot forth, Tn an wction 
for Light and Air” it has now to be clearly dis- 
Ainguishod betwoen partial ineonvenienco and a 
real injury to tho. pluntfl in the enjoyment of 
his premises, which seems to» layman to be the 
cominon-senso view of tho matter as it iv now the 
logal one upon which they have to act. 'Tho book 
contains a note also of tho interesting caso of 
Warren v. Brown, also ot Whito v. Harrow, ani 
‘as far ns ono can #00 has boon thoroughly rovised 
throughout. 

Ono of tho most yaluablo features the anthors 
give us is m most comprehensive Table of Cases, 
which makes a reforeneo to them very easy, All 
intorested in tho Law of Light and’ Air, should 
poswess a copy of the book, 

H. Cuatyxiny Chase, 


MINUTES. ITI. 


46 the Third Goneral Meng (Bualoa and Qrdinary 
of the Session 1905-06, held Monday, 4th, Deoumber 1900, 


48 pan—Troa Mr Menry Hare 


ir, 28 Fellows (ineloding § members of the Counell) 
fant 25 Associates, the Minutes of the meeting held 20h 
November 1905 (p00) were taken. ws read and Alyned ws 


© 

‘The Hon. Secretary announced the docense of Colonel 
olin Eaton, OB, Fellow, electod 1849. 

‘The Hoa. Seorstery ealled attention to the lst of recent 
onations to the Library (see Supplement), nnn vote of 
‘“banke ne passed to the donors 

‘The Secretary annonnoed that by a resolution of the 
Council under By-lew 20 the following wontlemen tind 
come to be menibers of tho Tnatitute—vis- John Mans 
‘eld. Ferguson, Hatry May. Donald Campbell) Marks, nnd 
Laurence Youngs. 

‘The Secretary anniounoed the results of the Preliminary, 
Intermediate, Final, and Special Zxaminations held by the 
Tnatitute in November. 

The following candidates for merabersbip were elect 
by show of hands under By-law 1 


Ad Prizows (10). 
HERBERT JOHN CHARLES CORDEAUX (Rast London, 


Colony). 
note ANTHon SAMILTON DIOKSON (4.1655 
(Diocesan Surveyor of Pretoria, South Alvin). 
HORACH JOHN ELSDON (4. 1609). 
ALEXANDER ROBERT HENNELL (T¥le Priseman 1804, 


fe 105), 

JOHN NIXON HONSPIELD, ¥.6.1. 

WILLIAM GEORGE HUNT! 

HARRY CHAMBERS KENT, M.A. Sydsey University 
(Spey, New South Wal) 

aupkir WALTER MOOK. 

GEORGE RAXEST SIELD (4 104) 

JOSRFH OWEN, County Archit for Angleey (North 
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ARMITAGE ILGBY (Dengas Toe of Man 
TENCY HOBINSON (Oued for atweateship 1005) 
ene 

EDGAN SEPTOS UNDERWOOD. 

ADAM FRANCIS WATSON (1850) (Shoteld). 
ERSEST AUGUSTUS EORUTT WOODROW (4. 1881, 


An Assoctariss (20),* 
TIONEL NEWMAN BARRETT [Special Sxamination) 
RR DRS Tl 
mo 
JAMES CHARLES COOK [Quali Sy Examination 
a eek tt 
Fg 


(heighten, 

GEORGE LEONARD ELKINGTON (Protatiover 1806, 
Student 10), 

ORONGE FREDENIOK RLY (Prottioner 1608, Stadent 

Liverpool). 

CHARLES THONL PLATING. WILLAAMS(Proationor 
Student 109), 

JOHN LEIGHTON FOURACKE (Probotlonor 1808, stu- 
dent 10) (Prmoath) 

LIONEL, UPPERTON GRAGE (Probationor 1897, Shudent 
1108, dell Prseman O03 

WILLIAM COURTENAY LE MASTRE [Probationer 1903, 


Student 1908) 
JOHN HATTON MARKHAM [Protatiner 1000, Nutone 


908), 

LESLIE THOMAS MOONE [Protationer 1809, Student 
1003) (Great Yarmouth) 

YAL MYER (Probationer 1000, Student 1902). 

JAMES JOHN SYDNEY NAYLOR [Protationer 1807, 
‘Student 1000). 

HAMILY PRINCE [Protationer 18, Student 1900}. 

EDWAMD HULD (Special Exayinalion) (Sunderland), 

SERREY SEARLE [Pvobtiner 0H Student 0 

NOEL THOMAS [Protationer 1897, Student 1808) 


{Piymouth). 
JOHN WILSON WALKER [Probationer 1807, Student 


1909). 
WILLIAM ERNEST WATSON [Probation 1900, Stic 
lent 1902), 


+ Honver {1J, in aceordance with note, 
ae That ther he wien or ie Cool, nt 
ar Of them, shall approach tho promotets of any fone, 
Iettion wth the objet of their nominntny corapelioes 
tor shall the President or Counell appotat any proessonal 
‘Assewor in uny competition, Unleut request to do to hy 
the protoolern of mush cowspetiion:™ Me resale wea 
seconded by Mr. Gh A. T. Midleton (4.1. ‘The Chalten 
‘splained that there was nothing in ihe revolute 
‘as contrary to the ual practic of the Tastes that 
‘he Pemident noe the Counell bad in any Instance 
Appronched promoters with the objet of nominating come 
fnlitors, nord they over appointed profesional nse soae 
Unless vital to dosoby promoters. Iwas fartheepotnted 
at oembers rset tht to py ul 8 elon 
oul’ grat improper action on the part ot te Proidaet 
find Gounell Me- Bonner then withdrew the eschation 
‘Lanion Ballding Aets Amendsoent 
al by Me. Wan, Woodward (2) a the 
tequent of the President, having been rend by dhe sith, 
ih ale utr aed ye athiews 
“yan ole ol to 'Menare. Wood 
Sid Gouge Mathers eur peek ae 
16h, ooedigy closed, andthe Mosting separated at 


+ Except where otherwise indicated, the newly elected Anan 
lates panel the Gualifiog Examination ont Yong 














STAINED GLASS. 
yper Gascoyne and Anmun J. Dix. 





By Aunxan 





Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects, Monday, 18th December 1905, 


1, By Ausxannen Gascoven. 


probably a better knowledge than I have myself. Our concern is to master the 
principles on which the success of the famous old examples depends, and apply them 
to modern needs. If anyono is interested in the historical development of stained glass, he 
cannot do better than read Westlake's History of Painted Glass. Neither shall I touch on 
the technical processes, as anyone ean obtain a knowledge of those from various recent works 


T DO not propose to treat of the history of stained glass, of which you havo very 








on the subject. 

‘Tho best examples of old stained glass that have survived the vandalism of later times 
show various possible methods of treatment, each of which is admirably suitable for the 
purpose for which it was used, Without: attempting to copy deliberately, we can learn many 
Jessons from the work that remains; and if only we can catch tho spirit and feoling that 
inspired theso early glaziers, and work it into modern requirements, we shall be progressing 
towards perfect work, 

Where a light treatment is required, what better model ean wo desire than tho heautifal 
armingement of our best fifteenth-century glass—e.g. York Minster, and Morley Chureh in 
Derbyshire? ‘The windows in the north of the nave of Cologne Cathedral also afford excellent 
examples. 

‘About two-thirds of each of these windows are in whites, and the remaining one-third 
deep pieces of rich colour, which, seen in contrast to the other glass, gives a brilliance which 
ean seatcely be described. A certain amount of yellow stain introduced gives the necessary 
warmth without spoiling the delicate tones of the white parts. 

und Hern WL XI (28 Det 1, 
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‘Whether or not glass can be manufactured equal to the old glass is a matter of opinion ; 
but by waiting and picking out the choicest sheets at the makers’, and carefully selecting 
these for your work, results can be obtained which will favourably compare with the early 
windows. 

It is the inequalities, variations of thickness and colours, and accidental markings which 
give the depth and brilliancy to the glass, and upon their judicious employment depends the 
success of the work. Any designer who superintends his work, if he be worthy of the name, 
will exercise tho greatest care in choosing materials, although much has been said to the 
contrary ; and you can rely upon him using the right glass in the proper place, independent 
of its cost, The cost of material is but a small proportion of the total in a painted window, 
even as the cost of an artist's colours ig a mere bagatelle compared with the value of 
his timo. 

Doos an artist ask his patrons to watch him use a guinea tube of blue, or say his painting 
ust be good because he spent so much on paint? No; he simply uses the eolonrs he needs, 
‘ns wo ourselves do in making choice of our glass, 

‘The treatment which suits one window does not necessarily suit another, nor need we 
continually design windows with architectural canopies and bases because they are used in the 
old examples, Beautiful results can be obtained by giving « free rendering of the early prin- 
ciples, and by designing foliage or ornament to take the place of canopies and bases, without 
losing the feoling or charactor of the old glass. 

‘There are many positions in both domestic and occlosiastical buildings whore the 
primary object of stained glass is to give a brilliant colour scheme. No one who has seen the 
bowutifal old windows by Ghiberti in Florence can have failed to admire their wonderful 
colour schemes, and for positions in large buildings where colour is required no better study 
can be found than these windows, ‘They aro practically designed for one gorgeous colour 
effect. The study of these windows demonstrates what can be done in this direction. 
Unfortunately, it is not always possible to get the opportunity to introduce so much colour, 
nor would it always bo desirable, But windows are constantly being filled where a treatment 
upon these lines would haye been more successful than the one adopted. Wo haye grand 
examples to follow if only wo will bo guided hy them, and attempt to give a modern 
rendering of the old work, which will stamp our glass with the individuality of the present 
‘age without being a slavish, and often but a poor, copy of some of the varions old styles (so. 
called) in stained glass, 

It is immaterial what particular style is ndopted providing we allow our originality to 
dovelop that style, and produce stained glass which for charm of design and colour will adapt 
itself to the character of the building, 

‘The assistance capable architects ean give in suggestions for the general schemes of 
windows cannot be over-estimated, and their co-operation has produced in many instances 
most successful results. When the architectural profession as a whole demands really good 
work, and encourages designers who are known to have the interests of their craft at heart, 
then I can assure yon there will be no lack of beautiful work. I can safely say that any 
improvement which has taken plaoo in stained glass is in a great measure due to those 
architects who fully appreciate any endeavour towards raising the quality of work. 

Stained glass is one of the most permanent forms of decoration, and unless it can be 
executed in the best way ought not to be done at all; for badly executed work is only a lasting 
disgrace to our craft, and merely an example of the bad influence of the commercial tendeney 
of the times. ‘The modern soulless commercial man asks for what is cheapest, not what 
is best. 
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One point I should like to impress upon you in designing stained glass for churches 
is, that the windows haye « double mission. k 

‘They should form a beautiful decoration and be devotional in fecling. ‘The figures intro- 
duced should be an aid, not 8 hindrance, to devotion— 
to those people, at least, who are capable of such feeling. 
‘Arouse the critical faculty, and no devotion is possible. 

Many of the windows of our cathedrals and churches 
fare a positive distraction either to the worshipper with 
artistic instincts or to the devout churchman who bas a 
knowledge of the details of ritual. 

‘To design good windows much careful consideration 
is necessary ; and I cannot imagine a man doing really 
good work in this direction who is not personally in 
sympathy with the objects of the design on which he is 
engaged. It is to the unsympathetic artist that many of 
the errors to be found in various windows are attributed. 
‘To cite examples. 

Bishops are depicted holding their pastoral staif in 
the right hand and blessing with their left. Albs are 
made every colour of the rainbow to suit the convenience 
of the designer, and the general ignorance displayed upon 
many church matters robs the window of all meaning. 

Tn a window in Lincoln Cathedral, to give another 
case in point, a bishop is represented receiving the pax, 
kneeling with his mitre on, when he thould be shown 
standing with his mitre 

‘To those indifferent to ritual all this is of little 

portance; but I maintain that it is of the greatest 
importance, for it work is worth doing at all itis worth 
doing correctly. 

‘To design @ church window should be w work of love, 
and the artist will not be satisfied unless the symbolism 
truly interprets the teaching. 

People are sometimes apt to consider the production 
of stained glass to be w lucrative source of income. 
Professor Aitchison, R.A., lecturing in connection with the 
Royal Academy in 1903, said: ‘The master glazier was 
‘once as well paid, and consoquently as well thought of, 
‘as a mnaster builder or architect ; and he is probably much. 
bottar paid now than the architect.” ‘They fail to remember 
the many risks to which the glass is liable before the 
-" process is completed, and how much provi 
samomauase NNR rae, ATS" "SN nade for the vagaries of the kiln. For instance, from 


Beas Petes some unknown cause, work that has taken weeks of labour 
may in its final firing crack, and be rendered valueless ; this, too, owing to no carelessness 


upon the part of the kilnman, Perhaps it is due to an imperceptible flaw in the material 


Domestic glass is now so largely used by architects that few new buildings are without 
some specimen of either stained glass or ornamental leaded glazing. 
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Stained glass for modern houses should be designed to form part of the decorative scheme 
of the room in which it is to be fixed, Often little or no information is given to a designer 
‘as to the character of the building, or of the architect's intentions concerning his interior 
treatment of decoration. It is always far more satisfactory to see the building before 
preparing designs if important stained glass is required. ‘The aspect of the openings proposed 
to be filled with glass is a point too often forgotten when asking for sketches, 

Rich colour schemes should be used with the greatest care, as what one can use, for 
example, in an ingle-nook would not perhaps be in good taste in another position. Where a 
different treatment is required, then should separate designs be prepared for each window. 
Simple treatment in white glass has heen greatly used by some architects with most satis- 
factory results, harmonising admirably with any style of decoration. 

‘The importaneo of massing the design in domestic ornamental glass cannot be over- 
estimated, for the success of the work undoubtedly depends upon it, 

Striving after eccentricity in design has led to the execution of work of which one soon 
sows heartily tired, and although the New Art movement may have aroused an interest in Art 
matters, yot the extremes to which some designers have gone in this direction are calculated 
to excite the utmost ridicule, 

‘Architects sometimes desire to see the working drawings ; but what they really mean 
is the proparation of a full-size detail showing the various thicknesses of the leads to be used. 
‘This is not w working drawing, and we have to prepare one afterwards, which is simply a line 
drawing of the various shapes of the glass to guido the cutter in cutting the glass, and 
‘afterwards the glazior to pices the glass together. ‘The full-size drawing is therefore of no 
‘use from a practical point of view, although it may serve to enable the architect to form an 
idea as to the gonoral effect of the leads, I would omphasiso the fact that unless every caro 
in takon in making the eut-line from this detail all the architects’ trouble may be lost. 

‘No further illustrate my meaning, 1 have brought some cartoons for ecclesiastical work 
with two windows to show the relation of cartoon to the actual work, 

T have also preparod some drawings suitable for domestic purposes, figure subjects with 
se fackerimae Wet where light is needed, and others introducing armorial 
subjects, 

Heraldry, upon the lines of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, always arouses the 
enthusiasm of the glass painter; it gives such wide scope for drawing, and the colours never 
clash with any scheme of decoration. 

Much ean be said upon the artistic treatment of leaded glazing, but that doos not come 
strictly within the confines of a short paper on Stained Glass, z 
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difference hetween that and painted glass. I am sure all present thoroughly appreciate 

that difference—when that stained-glass window may be composed of coloured glass 
painted upon or not, and held together by lead-work ; and a painted-glass window is produced 
by painting or enamelling upon the glass, and not dependent upon the lead-work to assist in 
forming the design. ‘There are two kinds of stained or coloured glass—namely, “ pot metal,” 
in whieh the colour goes through the glass, the ingredients being mixed in the pot—henoe its 
name—and “ flashed” glass, which is made from a pure white or tinted “ metal,” and coated or 
flashed with « film of coloured glass. ‘This, then, is stained glass, and » window filled with 
such material irrespective of colour, design or no design, must therefore literally be a stained- 
glass window. 

But what I have to deal with to-night is the making of what is generally understood by 
® stained-glass window—that is, the using of this material in « way that shall interest 
and charm by a variety of design and combinations of colour in which it may be employed, 
It is not my intention to refer to the use made of such design in the past, or to dwell upon 
that of the present ; suffice it to say that a design for a stained-glass window may be in any 
medium and upon whatever material that most commends itself to the artist, even painted on 
glass in transparent colours, or of small pieoes of the actual coloured glass itself put together 
like a mosaic. Nor is it always necessary that a design should be made at all; the cartoon may 
be drawn in the first instance, and a colour scheme for guidance in choosing the glass may be 
4 coloured photograph of the cartoon, or a sketch to scale of the lead-work, coloured in, 
perfecting the scheme already in the mind and suggested by a possible rough sketch made . 
before starting the cartoon. In my opinion the highly finished competitive design for « 
stained-glass window is 8 mistake, a delusion, a snare. An attractive design is by no means 
‘ guarantee of n good window. The capabilities of a maker of stained glass should be judged 
by his finished work and not by a design, 

Ono very important point to observe is the architectural fitness of the design. By this T 
do not mean the adapting or copying some style or period of glass which corresponds with 
the style of window to be filled, but the suitability as regards proportion, not only as a whole, 
but in detail. It should always be treated in such a way that will keep the window subservient 
to the architecture, about which there need be no fear if a strict adhorence be observed to the 
natural limitation of the material. Briefly, the window is @ flat surface, and should not be 
decorated in any way that would suggost that it is otherwise. A bold, straightforward 
acceptance rather than evasion of the necessity of leads and substantial supporting bars, 
making thom, if not the most important, a great feature in the element of design, would help 
to ensure the necessary decorative result. 

‘The position and size of window should be thoroughly considered, as much detail is often 
thrown away and a broadness of effect missed by over-claborating a window which is only 
seen from a distance; also the amount of light one may safely exclude without over- 
darkening the interior of the building should be considered. Windows are primarily intended 
to admit light; therefore in most cases stained-glass windows should perform this duty. 
Nevertheless, happy is he who finds he is called upon to fill a window in a large church which 
is more than amply provided with light ; and this restriction being removed, he may indulge 
himself to the utmost in the glories and fascination of colour. 


‘k seems perhaps unnecessary to explain, in commencing this Paper on stained glass, the 
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‘The eartoon being ready, the first step to take is to make an outline drawing representing 
the shapes of the pieces of glass to he cut, which is obtained by placing glazed linen over the 
drawing and tracing a clear black line, indicating the thickness of the heart of the lead 
eventually used in putting the window together: this is called a “cut-line,” as from it the 
glass is cut. While making this skeleton drawing, opportunity should be taken to alter and 
simplify the shapes where necessary for greater ease in cutting. 

In starting to choose the glass it should be borne in mind that colour is the most. 
important thing in a window; in fact, one poor in design but of colour well chosen and 
modestly painted may be interesting, and even heautifal. On the contrary, a window, however 
well designed, and no matter how well painted (the more carefully the worse), but with bad 
colouring, is intolerable; so one may safely say that at this period is reached the most 
interesting and perhaps absorbing stage in the making of a stainod-glass window, 

‘The selecting of suituble glass is no eaay task, for if shirkod and even one makeshift piace 
‘of colour allowed to pass, that piece, unless ejected, haunts one to the end, fill at Jast it 
has to be cast aside, perhaps when time has been expended upon it in painting. More 
may be done thin may generally be thought with a scheme of colour, which, although 
apparently satisfactory, still does not quite please, by introducing glasses of varying textures 
and density. Thus a bright, somewhat clear glass of exaetly the colour required, and yet 
too powerful for the others, if replaced by one with irregularities of surface and of a homy 
texture, might bo found to be more concordant. For instaneo, such a glass as that beautiful 
cool bright green (an intensified sea-green), if smooth and lacking in quality, is almost nseless ; 
also the colour known as “ gold pink "—a flashed glass, a production of the sixteonth century, 
which therefore did not occur in eatly work when glass was imperfectly made—if on a bso of 
smooth white glass, is most objectionable, but if on a varied yellowish tint of a certain 
density, bacomes (although a colour to be sparingly used) a glass of great heanty. Softer 
tones of green, and also ruby, velvety in appearanee, may bo found to gain greater value 
arranged with others differing in quality. Again, tones of white often admit ton much light, 
tempting one to alter their lack of density by means of acid, suggested by the somewhat 
milky appearance which exists in old windows. As any reliance upon the alterntion of tones 
by subduing afterwards when painting being seldom satisfactory, no time is lost in searching 
for the exact quality of glass of the colour required, so that each piece may be in correct 
relationship one to the other. No attempt should be made to paint the details of the design, 
which, it should be understood, only go to finish the work practically eompleted (at any rate 
as regards the main colouring), until the glass is finally deemed to be satisfactorily chosen : 
in fact, the aim of the artist from first to last should be, to quote the words of Rusk 
“Paint with glass, not on glass,” and as far as possible consider it no time wasted whi 
is spent in bringing the glass ns near to the point of effect required before starting. the 
painting. 

There is w practice I wish to refer to which has now been in vogue for some few years; 
‘that is, of superimposing pieces of glass held together in one lead in two or even three layers 
called “plating"—brought about by a desire on the part of the eolourist for tomes ard 
qualities of glass mable to be provided him by the maker; and also to make it poseble to 
uso a lass, often most delightful, but of such a nature that to fir it would destroy ie natural 
beauty. 80 a pico of whito gluss is painted upon instead, and leaded up with the coloured 
Piece. Although no doubt these methods are quite Tepitimate, T do not fel they are altogether 
satis{actory. There is perhaps no artist or eraftsman worthy of the name, who, if eked, 
would not fall you that of eonrse he hoped his work would in years to come, in the natn 
event of its requiring to be remade, bo considered worthy ; then why use sveh, wethale ty 
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obtaining effects that would render it practically impossible for such to be done by any other 
than the maker? Picture to yourself the hopeless muddle in which the glazier of two centuries 
henoe would become involved in trying to put together a window maile up of pieces of glass 
Teaded together in layers of two or three thicknesses which required releading, even if nona 
wore missing or even broken. It is nevertheless oceasionally a useful expedient, but one which 
in my opinion should not be resorted to until every resource has been exhausted to obtain the 
required colour or tone, 

‘As regards the different opinions as to the best tint of white glass, I do not think one ean 
go wrong in using one of a fint often found in early glass; I mean of a cool greenish hue, 
One so often sees stained-glass windows by different makers sometimes side by sido in 
cathedral or church, even in company with old examples, which jar by their great contrast 
of tone, Lcould give instances where the pervading tone of one would be a warm yellowish 
green, and the other of a pure erystal white (which seldom looks silvery), both perhaps 
Deautiful in themselves if not seen together, In almost all the old glass that T have seen, 
the whites soem cool without being cold, with the beautiful mellow tone imparted hy ago, 
which tolls for warmth, but is not sickly ; the light which comes from such windows is 80 soft 
and pure, it in no way destroys the beautiful grey gloom which adds such a charm to big 
interior ; the yellowish glass entirely destroys this, lighting the architecture up with a sickly 
hue which is most unsympathotic, 

Although thero are many ways of going to work in painting glass I will content mysolf 
with explaining one, Upon a sheot of plate glass (which fits the frame of the painter's easel) are 
traced off with fine lines all the important details from the cartoon of that section of the light 
to bo painted ; the cartoon is then removed from under the glass, and in its place is put the 
cut-lino, taking eare to have it in the exact position of the cartoon just removed. All the 
difforent pieces of glass are then placed together in their position on the plate by the guidance 
of the outline beneath, a process resembling the putting together of a Chinese puzzle. Bach 
piece of glass is then mado fast to the plate by dropping small spots of melted wax at intervals 
round tho edge of each, It may now be raised to a vertical position on the easel-frame, which 
by means of counterbalancing weights can bo raised up and down as required. 

‘The artist has now the opportunity of seeing for the first time the glass that he has 
chosen, in a position against tho light, as it will be in the window when finished; and now 
botore any of the coloured glass is painted is the time to make any alteration desired, This 
opportunity to viow the glass before painting is of the utmost importance, because if the 
corrections are not made now before the work is painted, any offending pieces will be more 
rolustantly disearded at a later period. 1 mention this more particnlarly, as it is the practico 
of a great many workers never to seo these pieces of glass in thoir relative position until the 
window is leuded up; the flesh is painted by ono, the draperies by another, the background 
and dotails perhaps by third. ‘They say that through continued experience they know exactly 
tho offect they want and how to got it, and mevor soe the result nntil it is fired and leaded up. 
Now it is almost impossible for any york of true merit to be produced in this manner: there 
ture very few, I should imagine, who can be so far-secing as to be able to judge of a result in 
this way, exogpt, of course, they are content to repent some scheme of colouring which they 
have already frequently done, 

‘The whole making of a stained-glass window should be one of elimination, adding to, and 
correction, not only in the initial stage of the glass in its raw state, but as the work proceeds, 
altering the work to obtain tho effect aimed at as it progresses. In the process of painting 
fand in fact at no pariod should anything be taken for granted; but viewed in a perpendicular 
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position, and from as great a distance in the studio as possible, and no advance made until at 
each and every stage nothing suggests itself that could possibly be improved upon, 

‘That any system should be adopted that would obviate this apparently waste-of-time 
way of going to work proves the fact that the worker is repeating in the dark one or more 
formulas (at which be has arrived and satisfied himself) over and over again; from such 
method nothing but a deadly monotony must result, I maintain that when the plain glass is 
offered up in position and found to be unsatisfactory is the very point of its salvation, because 
it would bring into activity the artist's keener sense of colour demanded by the problem to 
solve, and the opportunity given would possibly result in some happy combination as regards 
colour, tone, and balance which it would be impossible to obtain other 5 or one note of colour 
alone might be found to bring into harmony and correct an uninteresting pieeo of colouring. 

Twill now assume the glass finally selected is as nearly perfect as possible; the painter 
then—by the fine lines previously mentioned, just visible through the coloured pieces of glass, 
and from the cartoon hung ata convenient distance—proveeds to reproduce all that is required 
inoutline. At this point it becomes necessary to decitle whether the outline shall be fired on to 
the glass before proceeding with the painting or not. Much depends on the size and height it 
is intended to occupy ; it is, however, not imperative, I prefer not; the outline ean be more 
easily modified, strengthening or removing where necessary us the process of sinding proceeds, 
Over the glass which is outlined a “matt” of colour is worked and manipulated in such a 
way that when rubbed by the hand and by using various brushes, mostly hog-hair, technically 
called “scrubs,” the colour is carefully brashed away where high lights are required, leaving 
it more or less as applied, to represent the shadows. With skill acquired by practice this 
process may be repeated two or three times, until the depth in the modelling required ix 
obtained, 

If, now that the shading is finished, and the glass in its altered appearance does not 
suggest any alteration in colour, either lighter or darker, it is ready for the kiln. ‘Tho plate 
is removed from the easel, and the pieces of glass by gently tapping are detached and eare- 
fally placed in trays to await firing. I should perhaps have mentioned before something about 
the pigment used for painting on the glass, which should be thoroughly understood to. mean 
simply the adding of non-transparent enamel by way of shading to modify the colour and to 
produce those forms in the design unable to be obtained by the leads. The pigments are in 
the form of powders, and are obtained from the oxides of various minerals—the most per- 
manent and more generally in use—of iron; these colours, upon being fired, vitrify and 
become part and parcel of the surface of the glass. The mediums used in working these aro 
gum or sugar, with water, and oil of turpentine or of tar when painting in oil, 

After the work has been fired for the paint, it will be necessary to fire it a second time 
for the yellow stain, as the heat required for the former would be too great to produce 
the clear rich and pale yellows so characteristic of fourteenth and fifteenth contury stained 
glass, This yellow is obtained by oxide of silver, and is applied to the back of the glass, where, 
it has boen previously decided in working out the scheme of colour, should bo yellow produced 
in this way. In this second firing tho opportunity may be taken of touching up any defects 
or scratches that may have occurred, and any slight strengthening of tho shading where it 
may appear desirable. 

‘The application of the silver is called “ staining,” because it actually stains the glass below 
the surface, and whereas the pigment used for shading simply hecomes more or less attachod 
to the surface, the chemical action of the former literally alters the colour of the glass, and 
can only be removed by the application of tluotie acid, which bites or eats away the glass, 
T may tay here that this acid is used in lightening or etching out yatterns on flashed glasses, 
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previously referred to, in which the colouring is only a thin film upon white glass which can 
easily be removed. In old stained glass, before the use of acid, this result was obtained by 
abrasion, or grinding away of the colour, leaving the pure white or any tint upon which it is 
flashed. 

‘The glass fired now for the second time is ready to be leaded up ; the cut-line placed 
upon the glazing table, the pieces of glass sorted out, put together in their position upon it, 
is ready for the glazier. 

‘The lead used should be pure, and melted at a low temperature, and all dross carefully 
removed before making the castings from whieh the lengths of glazing lead called “calms” are 
made, ‘These are in section like the letter H, and are of different sizes, much effect being 
obtained by judiciously varying these sizes in bringing into prominence certain features which 
it is wished to emphasize, ‘The glazier works these leads round each pioco of glass, keoping 
the whole tightly together as he goes along, following the cut-line, eventually soldering the 
joints, which connects the whole. 

‘The glass with all its lead lines added now presents quite a different appearance, and 
more than likely may still require alteration, which should be made previously to the soldering 
of the joints on the back of the light, as the pieces are more easily removed and reinserted 
at this stage. 'Thoro is nothing now left to be done except “ cementing” and “banding,” the 
former the filling in of all the interstices between lead and glass with putty, or a cement 
made from whiting, boiled oil, red lead, and “ turps” darkened with lamp black, rubbed in with 
‘ brush, making the window watertight ; and the latter that of soldering on pieces of copper 
wire to fasten the lights to the metal bars when fixing into the stonework. 

It has possibly struck others as it often has myself on reading a report of the unveiling 
of a stained-glass window that all the windows ever done are either handsome or beautiful ; 
sometimes both: the former may be true, but one has frequent evidence that the latter is 
open to doubt. One sees many that are refined and dignified both in design and in colour, 
but there are others—not things of beauty. Ihave often wondered that some one having to gaze 
eontinually on such has not béen goaded into starting a society for the prevention of stained 
glass being put in churches. Better the plain diamond panes, often beautiful tones, mellowed 
by age, than discordant arrangements of coloured glass. 

Tn conclusion, with regard to the history of stained glass, I have neither time nor had T 
intention of saying anything. May I, however, refer those who wish to make a study of this 
to the works of Winston, also to Mr. Westlake's History of Design in Painted Glass, a 
life-work of pationee compiled with such loving care, inexhaustibly rich in facts and illustra- 
tions—the classic on stained glass. To Windows by Mr. Lewis F. Day, a delightful work ; 
Twill quote its prefatory note: "To those who know nothing of stained glass ; to those who 
know something and want to know more; to those who know all about it, and yet may care to 
know what another may haye to say upon the subject, I dedicate this bool "And 
Mr, Whall’s most interesting contribution to the “ Artistic Craft Series” I can recommend 
with nothing but praise to any who wish to become more minutely intimate with the details of 
this craft, 
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DISCUSSION OF THE FOREGOING PAPER. 
‘Whe President, Mr, Jonny Berouen, A.R.A., in the Chair, 


Me. J. D. ORAGE [1.4.) said it was with great 
uuro that he rose to propose a vote of thanks 
for such interesting and valuable Papers, Mr. Dix 
huad done valuable sorvice in bringing bofore them 
‘in 80 conspicuous a manner the action of the attno- 
sphero and rain upon old glass, Ho di not think 
anyone could realise the great extont to which tho 
inal surface had changed its temper by corro- 
fon. Of conreo the admisiueo of black—for that 
‘was practically what it came to—had » wonderful 
ffect in. toning and harmonising colours. Al- 
though bo quite agreed with Mr, Dix that no 
‘amount of weather Would maken bad window 
good one, there was no doubt that the section of 
ime hind’ yory kindly effect on tho harmony of 
colour. One point he hoped to havo heart touched 
upon was tho great importance in stained glass 
producing What was generally known among 
paintors as tho palpitation of colone by varying 
tho dopth of the pieces of eolour used in any one 
mass. hero was no doubt that a great doal of 
that jowel-like oft which was produced in the 
Vest winlows was the rll of eareully raping 
tho amount of power in the eolour prosonted both 
in the ono mass and in thove picoos which sur: 
rounded it below and above, ‘ho art of putting 
colour togothor in glass windows was a sort of 
special art, inasmuch as ono had to deal with 
eolour ona much moro intense and pure scala 
than in almost any other branch of art. A 
‘painter of courve toned his colours as ho went on, 
‘and nover nnder any circumstances produced the 
Hriltianey which even a moderately brilliant. 
painted window would produce, ‘Tho fact that 
das wns so brilliant, and tho inero beauty pro- 
thiced by trillianey, constitited almost a vort of 
standing di to the man who had not made 
it his special study, One int ‘of great yalno to. 
thove who wore interested in and wished to 
influence tho coloaring of windows being executed 
for them was to have tho glass when selocted 
arranged at the cutter's on a plate-glass screen, 
Te wat a most useful and necessary thing. Tt 
was neoossary for the artist engaged on the work, 
and Ait f advant mia to anyone concerned in 
reaponsibility for luction of a good window, 
‘Te onablod, at nny rato in the first instance, the 
test slips of judgment in tho choico of 
E'be corrected before too much labour had ‘been 
Jed upon the work ; and it undoubtedly ‘had 
the effect of obliging the artist to criticise his work in 
its crudest form, and therefore enabled him to make 
his corrections on » broader scale than afterwards, 











Ho supposol very few men who really eared about 
their work could finish a window, even after it was 
Teaded, without wishing to change 1 few portions 
of tho glass, Ho ahould certainly recommond 
sayone Who wu inlets in window ok the 
iiss carofully over against light as noarly as 
ible ike that to whieh it would be oxposed 
Fetore it was finally cement at any rola, and, if 
ible, before the soldering was carried to. w. 
Krish. "‘thooe final tampeotiona viey oflea bayen 
at deal of trouble and voxation afterwards, 
forms glad to hear Mr Gaseoyno alludo to th 
Florence windows. He did not think that until 
recat years either architects or glasi-atainers nd 
halt realised the valno of tho lossons to be learned. 
from Italian glaas—or, ho should say, fom glass 
in Ttaly, for thro was great deal of beatiful 
igs in Ttaly which undoubtedly was produced by 
full Frenchman and brought Gore. ‘At Florence 
ee at bd a eae 
thoro woro heantifal windown: ‘Ghibeet 
‘us well ns by ono of the rst heeds ould 
only tay to any young architect. who might be 
going to Tay fo other purposs tat any ts be 
ould spond on tho stained lass which ho would 
find therein sich Tange quantities would be. time 
wll spent, if ho dovoted it to tho study of tho glass. 
Mur G.H, FELLOWES PRYNNE, [24 sad 
that Mr. Dix seemed to think that some of thom 
had ronson to wish that glass-stainers did not exist 
at all. With sogurd to soane of thelr ehurches, it 
was no doubt teno that thoy had been rained ‘by 
restoration, but a majority hid bon ruined by tho 
nd glass pat in. Artista could Go teally ood 
Work now at in tho past expecially in church work, 
butt thoy worked harmoniously with tho wechiteok, 
the effect enorally would bo far better, Tt wag the 
‘want of touch between the artist in painting nnd tho 
‘architect that was ao often folt in our churches, 
‘They found tbat after the church had left the 
hands of the architect, ono glass paintor was put 
‘on, and then another; and there wasn sort of 
running eonipetition going on round the church. 
‘Thor was no unaninaily, no tunity of effet af all 
by ‘such ructbod, of rather want of method 
Glo painers mus tel that themselves, Me, 
Dix ‘ sn opportunity to 
ina vary olnborataly coloured ‘window, {isa 


window, it wa 
‘rest opportunity, Ho was ot quite 80 sure of 








bd ‘Lippi and Pierino del Vaga were also 
those ‘who dened ned glass widows The ata 
asset fave en ese m 

i, of Guba 3D. 
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es De a tanch of the single 
opportunity, it might bo very diswdvantagoous to 
(peek Gaus in tbs chore and to tho pooerl 
harmony of effect. He wns suro that Mr. Dix 
would in the view that tho charch, or 
the building which he was decorat with glass, 
rinat be considered as. whole ; and that where 
ho got brilliant lights, as he would from the 
east, it was # great mistake to overdo the white 
glass. ‘Tho glass used as a background must be 
toned to a very great dogroe, Groan glass, it was 
‘ruc, had been exaggerated ; but he was not quite 
sure that it had not been exnggorated in the right 
direction, Whito always oxaggornted itself. It's 
pivoe of white glass woro put next to a pieco of red, 
the red must necessarily look smallor. White somed 
to take away from tho surrounding eolour, #0 that 
very litle pire white could be used advantigoously 
with stained glass “Itt be more with ory 
distinct tone, eithor warm yellow or greon. Wit 
to tho cartoons Mr. Gascoyne set before 
thom, it would havo boon better if the lines of the 
‘supporting bars or saddle-bars had been shown. 
‘One was apt to bo misled by cartoons, ‘Tho lines 
eat somatnes vry awkward pce al it wot 
fulviaablo that in tho cartoons and drawings thoy 
should bo shown just aa much ns tho lended parti 
should be shown, because they boeome a vary im- 
portant featuro in arranging the design, ‘Choy wore 
ecosary supporting fiaturs for tho gl. No 
doubt yome presont had boon to. place callod Huy, 
in Balginm, whoro thoy must havo beon struck 
indows, with a single mul- 
—double windows, 





with the long narrow 
Jion running down the whole 
in fact, ‘Tho offoot was magnificont, not 4o much 
the notual window glass dosign aa in the colour 
introduced, ‘Tho glass itsel€ was not partioularl 

food; bat age Bnd act upon ition otrain extant, 
‘und tho effoct of tho mass of colour, the nnerow 
into tho groyne, was 





Jinas of oolour Leading w 
perfectly sublime, Ho fully with Mr, Gas- 
coyne in his idea of tho artist entering into tho 
fyitalifelng of what ho was designing: 1 wus 
tubsolutely essential. ‘Tho absenca of that doyo- 
tional in tho artist (he was, perkaps, 
sspoaking rathor too much of churoh work, but it 
plied) moro to ehuroh work than to other kinds 
‘of work) would bo perfectly evident in his work, 
One saw the mannorisms of this or that stained. 
‘glass artist standing out in bis window, mthor 
than the devotional or pootio effoot he should try to 
get into it, Somo artists Inid down a definite rule 
that they wool not trat sings lights with any- 
thing bot single igues. He syrapthiol with 
them tos very extant expocally wl jonts 
beanie te enter or Gngier clahrale 
subject rt into m space of some 9 or 
inchs; that was hopoless with glass, genorally 
‘spoaking, and there waa much to be said for the 
There 





rule, But it could be exrried too far. 
be some’ story, somo lesson told in 
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tho glass—historical, or devotional, or roligious, or 
whatever it may be. "If there were to bo 1, singlo 
figure it was very useful to havo dopicted some 
sort of seene from tho life of the individual, as 50 
often waa done in tho fifteonth century; for 
instance, his. martyrdom or somo leading event of 
his of her life depictod below on a smalior scale, 
Vory often interest to the ordinary beholder 
to ave itl insription giving the name or 
somothing like that, ‘That, of course, was wholly 
indopoodent of the echarmo of colour. sha one 
shoul eudonvour to carry through in stainod 
glass, He agrood with Mr, Gaseoyno that, the 
moro the real feoling of the artist (dint real deyo- 
tonal foaling—be, wd tho wor with al inority) 
‘was thrown into tho work, the bettor would bo the 
result. It was yo with artiats, and with nrchi- 
tects nd it waa the aaa with {ho glass palnter 
Ho had vory much ploasuro in soconding tho voto 
of thanks. 

Mu, GEORGE HUBBARD, F.S.A. (2), said 
that if had ogonrred to him that if in glass paint- 
ing moro whit worw intrwioed there woul be a 
Dotter powor of judging of tho respectiva values of 
tho, vatious coloured glass employed, ‘Tho yaluo 
or intonsity of any colour could only be compared 
with white ; white, in fact, was tho standard b 
Which the valne of tay colts could bo wpproclsted. 
For instance, it is impossible to compare tho 
value of red with bluo, yok it ix possiblo to com- 
pars elite with the cosmon atandac! of wile 

in stained-glass windows it would not bo advis- 
blo to havo tho dazzling transparency of clear 
‘glass, as this would have a dacsling effect and 
provent the appreciation of any colour. When ho 
‘was at Chartres some timo ago he was extrumoly 
struck with the beauty and richnoas of tho glass in 
tho Cathedral ; he had an opportunity not only of 
viowing tho effect of tho glass ax soon from the 
interior of tho Cathedral, but he examined tho 
lags on tho outside by getting on to the roof. 
{fo his surprivo ho found that tho glass had the 
ay ‘of being washed over with a thin coat 
‘of coment, nd it oeeurred to him that porbaps tho 
rich effeet of tho colouring was duo to some such 


wash. 

‘Mn. C, HARRISON TOWNSEND (F") said that 
‘one almost anticipated that an English stained- 
ass doskguer would approach, the subject of the 

‘merican aystem of tho superimposed glaxs from 
tho point of viow takon by Mr. Dix; that is tosay, 
though admitting it pein certain beautiful: 
fete, ho would hold that it was ot an entirely 
legitimate method, or one in which he (Mr. Dix) 
himself would care to work in his raft. He left 
the matter exactly at that point. If be made an; 
fumarks later ob, perhaps he would be good enough 
fo explain why it was a particular offmco to pto- 
duce by tho snsans of glass, whether suporimposed 
‘or single, the best ‘fleet one could, and why one 
Should’ hesitate to nso the double ‘thicknesses it 
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cone expected in that way to guin in colour-offect 


and value. 

‘Mis BW, HUDSON (4 eid that with gard 
to the disfigurement of saddlo-bars coming across 
tho design, was it not the fact that at the present 
fimo “eames ” wore mado 60 stiffened that it was 
tmmecessiry to introduce the cross-lines, which 
naturally would be a disfigurement? In large 
‘windows with brosd “eames it was tho custom, 
ho believed, to adapt the bars to the shape of the 
Jrincipal lines. With rogard to the logitimacy of 
tho tse of superimposed glass, it was the fact that 
thore wore purpose-mao grades of thickness ; and 
not only that, but grados of density of colour in 
tho same glass; 0 that one could, from a single 
shoot, solect graded and streaky’ colour, which 
would give very much bottor effect than supar- 
fiposed glass, Thoy must all have beon struck 
‘with the beauty of tho drawing of tho cartoons, 
‘and also with the exocuted glass exhibited, and it 
must be aupposed thnk these were all intended 
to be viewod from a vory close point; but with 
rogard to glass for uso al a groat hoight ho sup: 
Pas thors waa nothing in the cartoons showing 
tho extra strongth of lines adapted for @ hoight of, 
say, thirty oF forty foot. Ho wis much strack 
iminny years ago with painted glass in tho abboy 
chureh of St Denis, He thonght then, looks 
‘aL itfrom th ground, what a magnifioont genera 
Ack was proce; bat when, vom years ater 
ho. ina it throngh ‘strong’ glass, he 
ought ho ad! novor oten, snore Gees’ in- 
stancos of drawing representing tho human form 


diyino, 

‘Tin; PRESIDENT said thoy hd heart some- 
thing of tho trao artistic mothods of doaling with 
stained glass, and thoy hid hod amany interestin 

ints raised’ in the discussion, which ho shoul 
ew to the readors of the Papers to answer. Ono 
for {wo points had occurred to him in listening. 
Tk was mittee Mr. (owes inted out, 
that in church windows there should be « strong 
aevotonal feling in tho work By tha be meant 
also that there should be no disturbing element in 
thom; that anything that soemed to smggest m 
problem to be solved was 8 mistake in a of 
Worship. ‘The mind would bo immediately occu- 

ie i eying to woe the myelregrwprsee 
Fost of being soothed and quieted and imprested 
by the bewuty nd quiotnoss and stillness of the 
windows, Mr, Gascoyne also mentioned anothor 
‘matter which was important, viz. that the building 
should be seen first before designing the glass, 
He (the President) could speak from experiance on 
Sat manta. Tt wae very imporlant, because if 
the stained-glass designer hud no idea of the 
‘aspect, ot position, or the height of tho window 
from the ground he could not, by any possibility, 
design his window suitably for that position and 
place in the building. ‘Tho exporionce he referred 
fo wns in the caso of whore some stained-glass 




















windows were wanted for a staireaso which was 
‘sbundantly lighted, but chiefly from the skylights 
above. ‘Tho windows in question were dome 10 feot 
from another building, so there was no direct light 
upon them. There was a competition with 

to thoso windows—he himself knew nothing about 
it at the time—but several eminent artist rere 
requested to sond in designs, As Mr. Dix had 
pointed out, competitions of designs in stainod- 
glass windows aro a delusion and’ snare, and it 
proved to be 90 in this case, Tt 0 happened that 
the Committee, attructod perhaps by the doopost 
ad est fll aloud drawing with tho Ia 
amount of dotail in it, soleoted that particular 
dosign, It happoned thnt tho artist hnd novor 
soon the building, and had taken no particulars 
ven of tho sizeof theoponing. When the window 
‘was sont down comploted it was ab least fifteen 
inches too short, and n patah ad to bo added to 
bogin with. ‘Tho offect was disustrous, His 
‘work was ontiraly thrown away, and tho Com: 
mitteo thon called him (Mr, Belcher) to know 
What could be done, ‘Tho artist himself nt. 
tended nnd said that tho architeot thnd roa 
supplied too much Light on the staircase ; that it 
should bo at onco all shut out,and then something 
‘of the colour of his window would be soun ; and it 
might at well to supplement this by puiting 
electric Tight outside the glass! Honco it wns 
tht tho wholo intention was spoilt ; and he hoped 
fovontually to havo tho stained glass windows 
romoved and propor windows put in, He might 
alate another experionoo, Ho was afraid 
‘when he was young he imagined that he could 
dlosign stained glass, and, in facl, do everything 
tht was necessary ina building, "Ho tried: to do 
it ll himself, Ho also designed somo stained- 
sls windows. Ho was glad to say he hnd since 
Temoved thom, He had forgotten that nn narrow 
Inilding where thoso windows wore placed at a 
frtent height some allowance must bo mado for 
forvshortoning and so on, ‘Tho Sgures turned 
out a dreadful failure. As Me, Dix bad muentioned, 
itis important that the quostion of seale should bo 
considered. Examining the building and noting 
its soale, and tho goneral disposition of its parts, 
should guide ono in the scale of ita figures, and 
‘whoee they aro to bo introdioed inn siained-elase 
window, he history of stained glass had. not 
been much gone into. Unless ho had mistaken the 
ruador's intention, it had boon hinted that tho 
fifteonth-contury glass was that which they shoul 
endeavour to copy. He felt very strongly. that 
thay should endeavour, if possible, to. design all 
their work in the twontieth-centnry style, and that 
they should avoid, as far as possible, mere imita- 
tions, which, after all, wore only gigantic frauds, 
If they could develop the beauty and value of 
stained glass by all means Jot them do it, and 
adopt every method snd eyery expedient that eame 
to hand with a view to its development. ‘They 
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must also endeavour to make it suitable to the 
position it was to occupy. 

Mx, ALEXANDER GASCOYNE, in respond- 
ing to the voto of thanks, said that with regan] to 
tho old glase at Chartres he did not think the out: 
‘sido was comient-washed, as Mr. Hubband appeared 

= tothink, Tt was no doubt the effect of age. Ho 
slogne 





had examined several of the old windows in 
‘Cathedral, and the same effect was to be seen there. 
Little pits conld be seen goit i ght into the 
pamend looked something like cement wash, 

yas At ll cl 
cartoons on were is i" 
windows to be placed within 12 feet from the floor 
line, With regard to the work at Florence, one light 
was in the Duomo Museum at the back, where it 
could be examined at close quarters. The difference 
‘that thedistance gave was astonishing. One could 
‘not describe the gorgeous effect in the cathedral 
which the light gave to those various pieces, and 
the way in th the robes, when they were red, 
rac are Pak ie ey rT ‘Mr. Crace bad 
mentioned. If » robe were in blue there was a 
wonderful range of colour running from one blue 
to another which gave @ brilliance and, at that 
height, a grand result. 

me Al IA RES A ett he had been | 
to give a reason for his objection to superiny 
glazing. Ho thonght he bad given very strong 
reason—perhaps his principal reason—in read 
his Paper, Other than this he could only say as 
the Westminster boy did of his master, Dr. Fell: 
41 do not love thee, Dr. Fell, ‘The reason why 
Leannot tell.” He simply did not like the process, 
‘and, moroover, did. not consider it playing the 

me, With all the beautiful glasses now made, 
if a craftsman could not got with one layer of glass 
the effect he wanted in his window, it had better be 
left alone. He had seon windows all eaten into by 
the atmosphere, and almost: erumbl away, that 
nooded to be put between two pieces: sheet pase 
and lewled together to protect them, as at York. 
If their windows were to remain to that stage 
it would be impossible in the ease of superimposed 
iglusses for the glazier to put them together. 

A MEMBER: Would there not be « possibility 
of mildew between the superimy +2 

‘Mu. DIX: Yes; there was that tion, and a 
very important one too. In reply to the question 
put by a member with reference to the effect of 
cement wash noticed on the back of old windows, 
it was entirely due to decay Sbrough the nection of 
the atmosphere, giving the glass all the 
of boing washed over with eement. Tt could not 
be rubbed off, and if it wore wetted it returned 
sie ial lil 

it coming glass that it 

franslacent nature of the material. A piece of 
glass could sometimes be taken from an old window 
‘and almost crumbled to powder in ‘the hands when 
it had reached a further stage af decomposition. 








| 
| 


, Cosperr Sraner, Laxcox, W., Bt Dec. 1905. 


CHRONICLE. 


‘The Iustrations to the Papers on Stained Glass, 
‘The Papers on Stained Glass which engaged the 
attention of the General Mecting last Monday were 
accompanied by a number af exceedingly interost 
ing illustrations, comprising materials wncient and 
drawings and cartoons, and the actual 
two-light window itself of which a photographie 
reproduction is given on page 95. 

[r. Gascoyne showed several of bis own designs, 
including drawings of St. George and St. Ladmill 
ppropared as cartoons for his memorial window 
the late W. L. Huskinson, Esq. for the parish 
church of Epperstone, Notts, and the St. Anna 
eartoon for a single window recently executed for 
the Lady Chapel, St. Hugh's, Lincoln, Cartoons 
of a female figure, and another representing 
* Charity,” ilustrated for the treatinent 
of staircase windows whero light is required, and 
some heraldic carioans wore shown designed for 
tho upper lights of estibulas and eorridors. One 
of these was a drawing for a bannoret, a mark of 
einai cen Aare hie understood 

ty King Edward contemplates reviving. 
Renamer of smaller shalchen by A, Gancoyno 
recently exhibited at the Royal Academy wore 
Hat Anhtishop of Cantcby, in fall pontial.” 
irst Arehbis 7 in fh tificals, 
‘Of tho lantern illustrations shown by Mr. Dix, 
tho first few wore intended to demonstrate tha 
effect of age on stain lan, to bing photos of 
windows of French glass of the fourteenth century, 
fone of them an example of the deplorable practice 
of “restoring,” the other only. mended ""—the 
Hi oe cag ths seal ant ca 
dix. Ser actual ok 
windows made into slides, contrasted with modern 
Pieces matched in colour or tint, demonsirated in 
a forcil 
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Marischal College, Aberdeen, ‘These were followed 
by several slides from cartoons by Mr. R. Anning 
Bell. 


‘Special Election to Fellowship, 

‘Tho Council wt their meeting on Monday the 
18th inst. unanimously elected to Fellowship, 
under the proviso to By-law 9, Mr. Axrmun 
Portann, President. of the York slrchitectural 
Society, of 1 Burton Stone Lane, York. 


International of 


‘The railway companies of the United Kingdom 
have consented to issue return tickets to London, 
‘available from tho 11th to the 26th July inclusive, 
Sener of ln" Gontoer,Negotaidar ts fo 
mernl ‘Nogotiations are in 

with the railway authorities abrond with 
a view to an abatement of the orinary fares for 
the benefit of foreign members of tho Congress. 

An exhibition organised by the Executive Com- 
mittes is to be hell in connection with the Con- 
‘gress. The chief features will be -— 

(1) A Chronological Exhibition of English 
Architecture from the Norman Con- 
‘quest (1068) to the death of Sir Charles 
Barry (1860). Z 

2) Oil Paintings and Water Coloar Dmwings 








of English Architecture, 
(8) English Furnitare and Silver Work. 
Milan Exhibition : Competition for Designs for 


‘Workmen's Daeliings. 
ae wai Committee ipa Milsn Ex- 

iition If ‘in conformity wit posal of 
the Commission for the Social Boononay Section, 
‘institutes a competition for designs of workmen's 
wollings suitable to the conditions of Northern 


a 

use 2—The competition is international, 

‘The snbject of the comaition shouil be ened 

‘he plane apeveed by ist Comat res 

a the Corumiasion organisi 

the oeapelition wil exhibited in the buildi 

of the Social Economy Section so fnr as spaco will 
Clause %.—The competition comprises thrie 


categories 
1. Designs for soparste houses or blocks of 
houses for workmen's dwellings suitable to lange 
towns, 
2 of houses or blocks of houses fc 
werknen's dalingyslutie neal cee 
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economic, and social requirements of the popula- 
tion for whom they are intended, and must take 
care to provide for these requirements: 
throughout the buildings so far ns muy be comi- 
patible with the conditions of cheapness with 
which they have to eamply, 

Clanse 6.—Competitors may compete in more ~ 
than one of the categories above mentioned, 

Clause 6.—Competitors in the first and second 
‘categories must asrume that they have at their 
diponal lor reetunulr spe surounie by 
four steeots, which aro in the bast posi 
way to serve the space in question, Gscopeiics 
in the third eatogory ar quite free to solect for 
‘thomselvos the shape and other conditions of the 
space they deal with. In every category. thoy 
fies saine that the necssry watr-s07ply pat 
head, electricity, gas, and drainage facilities on 
tout a Véyout system, are available. Coumpotitors 


in tho second snd third categorios mast provide 
(Clssis 7.—Competiocs sioold aks inte, oon 
164). 
Glanse 9.—The cost of the sites (per sq. metre) 
say 
.50 in the third ceeery (Le: Dee a ya). 
(0) Plans, elevations, and sections of said 
‘most essential structural details to tho sealo 
drawings may deal with ono portion only. 
figures for sitos, and on the. basis of ‘the 
years 1008-1008, with w rabnio of 15" per cent, 
For every block of buildings the following in- 
covared 











for the caso whero no sewage accommodation is 
available, and point out the way of meeting the 
difficult 
‘sideration all the rules Inid down in the Italian 
Artisans’ Housing Bill of @4th April 1904 (N. 
Clause 8.—Every scheme must provide for tho 
housing of 200 fails, representing an aggrogate 
is assumed to be: 
Frs. 10 in the first category (6s. Ghd. per 
‘Fre. 5 in the socond catagory (8s; 342, 
ugly. (Gs Bhd. per 
f. 
‘Clause 10.—Competitors must sul 
(a) A block plan of their scheme to the soale 
1/500, 
scheme, so that it may be complote in all esson- 
Sal pari to the seale of 1/100, and particnlars of 
‘of 1/20. Where a design for powed 
baiings i ompansl of seven West tot 
(o) Tho metrcal quantities Of the propos 
(2) Estimate of cont calculated on the aforesaid 
contained in tho standard schedule of prices for 
the buildings in the commune of Milan for the 
‘on those coumonly current in Milan’ 
‘not covered iy ail scale of re, igibias 
formation must also be given 
Price por sq. metro of tho gross area of sito 
AANA BEES metre of the Whole of the stron 
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Peon per enbio metre measured from the ground 
level tothe wpe lve of the to cling. 

Price per head which the building js designed to 
ccommodate. 

(¢) A report in which shall be fully vot forth all 
proposals of a technical, hygionie, anil social 
character which have bien adopted in the propant- 
tion of tho designs. 

(f) A report describing the finanoial and ad- 
ministrative data for tho execution and working of 
the scheme. 

Clause 11 —There will be two prizes in each 
category, viz. ono prize of Frs. 6,000 (£240) ; one 
prize of Fes 9000 (280). 

‘An international jury, whose decisions shall be 
final, will be nppoiatod ‘by tho Miia Exhibition 
‘Executive Committee to award the prizos. 

‘Clause 12.—An entrance feo of Fra. 20 will be 
al i, payable bofore 16th February 1906, to 

Exhibition Commute. 

Clauss 18.—Designs must be forwarded to the 
Exhibition Committeo bofore Bist March 1906, 
Tho date of posting of those signs which may 
‘not have reached the Committee by that date must 
‘ie certified by documentary evidence. 

Clause 14:—Tho schemes may bear either the 

‘of their authors or @ motto, which 
should also appear on the superseription of an 
envelope containing the name and address of the 
competitor. This envelope will remain unopened 
if the design does not receive a prize, 

Clause 15.—Tho schemes sent in as above muat 
bo withdrawn by their senders one month before 
thst a toy Wl be ete as RD pomeny of 

time they wil treated as the of 
the Exhibition Committee. (sine 

Clause 16.—The Committeo reserves the right 
of publishing he dsigo thus sant in, asic and 
‘othor rights being resorved to thoir authors. 

‘The Hon, British Commissioner for the Milan 
Exhibition is Mr, Arthur Serena, 1 and 2 Oxford 
Court, Cannon Sirvet, H.C. 











Architects’ Benevolent Society. 
In the list of contributors to the Architeota’ 
Benevolent Society which appeared in tho last issue 
of tho Jounsar the names of Mr. Banixtor F. 
Flotehor and Mr. J.T. Caokett should have boon 
uded as tho donors of £6 5s.each. Othor con- 
tributions which havo since beon received wre -— 
Yara thw nb war 














MrG.% Hine . . 15 0 0 
Mr, William H, Burt cet) 

Mr. Henry Tanner, jun. ¢ 110 
Mosse. Seorer & Gaile 110 


Mr. G. Forster Hayward : Te: 
OM sae kwh ISL 8 
Mr, HAward W. Allfiey 5. 8 5 


Mr. F.W. Hunt has promised £20 in support of 


Mr. Glover's offer of 250, subject to the sum of 
£450 being raised. 


6 
0 
i 








Honours and Appointments, 

Loup Wsxnson {1.4 Inte First Commissioner 
of His Majesty's Works and Public Buildings, has 
een created a Viscount and an Earl of the United 
Kingdom under the title of Viscount Windsor and 
Earl of Plymouth, 

Mr. R, Puixt Srrmns, F.S.A. (F, has boon 
sloeted x Corresponding Member vf the Institut de 
Franco in place of the lato Mr. Alfred Watorhouse, 


Mr. Fnascts Bow, M.A, (2d.), hiss boon made 
‘& Foreign Member of the Sociétd Francaise 
dArahéologie in ition of his recent work on 
Gothic Architecture in England. 


‘The late Me. H. H, Collins (P), 
Mr. Henry Hyman Collins, who died on the 
18th inst. in his soventy-third your, was elected 
‘Associate of the Instituto in 1859, and proceeded 
to tho Fellowship in 1877, Ho was District Sur- 
veyor for tho eastern division of the City of 
‘London, and had a largo practice as an architect, 
his buildings including numeroux City offios and 
srarshousen, and largo saansiont, flo wat, con 
nected with n number of Jewish institutions, and 
hhad carried ont various synagogues und public 
buildings for the Jowish body, the most note- 
worthy being the new building of the Home and 
Hospital for Jewish Inourables at Tottenkam, 
which ho ercctad in. conjunction with his son and 
partner, Mr. Mareus Collins. He was the arehi- 
tech, solected in competition, for the new Lyi 
in Hospital for Women in City Road. Callis 
Court, & mansion ut Broadstairs, is one of his 
buildings. At the General Meeting of the Insti- 
tuto Inst Monday, the Hon. Seotutary, Mr. Alox. 
Graham, F.5.A., 1n formally making the announce- 
ment of his doath, said that Mr, Collins 
Ihad come before them professionally in many 
‘ways, ospocially in his capacity as district sur- 
voyor, and thore were fow architects who wero not 
oquainted with him, He was a familiar figure to 
all of thom, and thoy much regrotted that he lia 
pusiod away. But ho had lft a good namo amongst 
therm, In years gone by he had taken an 
activo part ini tho work of the Institute, and had 
‘always boon an ardent supporter of their best 
intorosts, In conclusion, tho Hon. Secretary 
moved, and it was resolved, thnt m letter of con- 
dolence be sent, to his bereaved family expressing 
tho sympathy of mombers, and at tho same tire 
thoie full appreciation of his merits and his work, 


‘The late Mr. W, Moss Settle (4.)- 
Mr. William Moss Settle, architet, of Ulverston ~ 
and Barrow, died on tho 18th inst. mt the age of 
twonty-nine. Ho passod the Intermediate Examina- 
tiom of tho Institute in 1806, and was elected Asso~ 
ciate in 1899, He was in pructioo at Barrow, 
Where he had designed and carried out a number 
OC buildings, and. was architect to the Walnoy 
Estates Company. 
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LORD BACON'S “ PERFECT PALACE.” 


‘Tue approaching exhibition of designs and draw- 
ings submitted for the Prizes and Studentships in 
the gift of the Institute hs possibilities of 
‘excoptional interest in view of the subject chosen 
this year for the Soane Modallion and £100. ‘The 
prize isto bo awarded for the best realisation of 
tho ideal mansion described in Bacon's Essay “ Of 
Building,” boginning at tho words, * First ther- 
fore, T say, you cannot ba perfoct , 
‘exoopt you have two several sides," &e. Tho whole 
plan is to, be 400 foet from front to back, with 
entrance in the centre of the front block; tho 
length of the front block facing the foreoourts is loft 
optional ; but the general disposition of the it 
indieated in tho Eseny, is to be followed, Among 
tho drawings required is « block plan to « sale of 
ai inch to the foot, showing tho three successive 
forecourts desoribed by Bacon and the position of 
the offices standing at a distance, with galleries of 
‘approach, na described in the Inst sentonce of the 

ho style in lott entirely optional. The 
Exbibitio ‘opens to the public on the 28rd prox, 
Meanwhile the Eosay itself will be useful to refer 
to, and it ix thought ndyisuble to print it here in 
{all, that mombers may be in a position to approcinto 
tho'task competitors have iad sot them, and to 
follow with intelligence their various renderings of 
i» * perfect palace.” ‘The Easay, which follows, 
{a taken from the ton-volume edition of The Works 
te Francis Bacon, publiabed in 1802, kindly lent 
for tho purpose hy the Hon. Secretary, Mr. Alox. 
Graham, FSA. 














LY, Or Burnoma. 

Houses aro built to live in, and not to look on ; 
therefore let use bo proferred: before uniformity, 
cept where both many bo ha "Len the oi 
fubries of houses for heauty only, to the inchant 
alice of te pod who blll’ then with sal 
‘ost. Hl that builds a fair house upon an il went, 
cominitteth himself to prison. Neither do T reckon 
it an ill seat only, whoro the air is unwholosomo, 
but likewise whore tho aie is unequal ; 4s you shall 
eo many fine seats, sot upon a knop of ground, 
cnvironed with higher hills round about it, whoreb; 
the heat of tho sun is pent in, and tho wi 
gathorath as in troughs; 0 as you sball have, and 
that suddenly, ax great diversity of heat and ool 
fs if you dwolt in several places, | Neither ix 
air only that maketh an ill seat; but ill way, ill 
markets; and, if you will consult with Morus, 
ll neighbours, speak not of many more; want 
‘of water, want of wood, shade, and shelter ; want 

* of fruitfalness, and mixture of grounils of soveral 
natures; want of prospoct, want of level grounds ; 
want of plices at some near distanoo for sports of 
hhanting, hawking, and races; too nar the seu; 
too remote: having the commodity of navigabl 
rivers, or the discommodity of their overflc 
too fir off from great cities, which may binder 























business ; oF too near thom, which lurcheth all 
provisions, and maketh everything dears, where 8 
man hath’ great living Inid together, and whore 
ho is seanted : all which, 98 it is impossible per- 

to find together, 90 it is good to know them, 
and think of them, that m man may take as many 
as he can: and if he have several dwellings, that 
‘he sort them so, that what he wanteth in the one, 
ho may find im the other, Lucullus answered 
Pompey well, who, whon he saw his stately 

ries, and rooms so large and lightsome, in 
‘ono of his houses, said, # Surely an excellent place 
for summer, but! how do you do in winter?” 
Tiucallus answered, * Why, do. you not think me 
‘wise ns some fowls are, that ever change their 
‘bode towards the winter ?"” . 

‘To pass from the seat to the house itself, we 
will do a8 Cicoro doth in the orator’s art, who 
writes books de oratore, and a book he entitlos 
Orator: whereof the former delivers the rts 
of tho art, and the lattor the porfeotion. We will 
thorofore describe « princely palnes, making a briot 
model thereof, For it is strange to xee now in 
Enrope, such huge buildings ax the Vatican, and 
Escurial, and some others be, and yet scarce a vary 
fair room in thom, 

Firat therofore, I say, you cannot have « perfect 
palac, excl you ha two aevaral sides; aside 
for tho Yanan, ‘a ia spoken of in the hook of 
Eathor ; ands wide for the honsehold ; the one 
foe feast and triumphs, the other for dwolling. 
Trandorstand both these sides to bo not only 
roturns, but parts of the front; and to bo uniform 
without, though sovorally partitioned within ; and 
to bo on both sides of m great and stately tower, in 
tho midst of tho front ; tht asit were jofueth them 
Nogntber on wither and, 1 would hare on the 
side of the banquet, in front, ono anl 
room above stairs, of some forty foot Het aa 
andor it a room for Areaing or Preparing plas a 
times of triumphs. On the other side, which ix 
the household wide, T wish it divided at tho first 
into « hall and a chapel, with » partition between, 
oth of good state and bignoss ; and. those not to 
20 all tho length, but to have at the farther end a 
winter and a summer flour, both fair: and 
under these rooms a fair and large collar sunk 
under ground ; ond likewise some privy kitehen 
With butteries, and pantries, and the like, Aw 
tho tower, T would have it two stories, of vightoon 
foot high apitca above the two wings; and 

ily lends upon the top, railed, with’ statues 
interposed ; and the same tower to be divided into 
rooms, a8 aball be thought fit. ‘The stats likewise 
to the upper rooms, let thom be upon a fair open 
newel, and finely railed in, with images of wood 
ait into a brass colour ; snd a very fair landing 
place at the 1p But this to be, if you do not 
‘ppoint any uf the lower rooms for a dining: pace 
farvants ; for otherwise yc shall have the ser, 
vants’ dinner after your own: for the steam of it 
Will come up as ina tunnel, And so much for 
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BAGON'S “PERVECT PALACE” 


tho front. Only I understand the height of the 
first stairs to be sixteen foot, which is the beight 
(of the lower room, 

Beyond this font is there fo bo. fair court, 
but thee sides of it of a far lowor building than 
the front. And in all tho four corners of that 
court, fair staircases cast into turrets on the 
outside, and not within the row of buildings 
themselves: but those towers are not to be of the 
hight of the front, but rather proportionable to 
the lower building. Let the court not be paved, 
for that striketh up o great heat in summer, and 
much cold in winter: but only some sido alleys, 
‘with w eross, nnd the quarters to graze, being kopt 
shorn, but not too near shorn. row of return 
fon tho banquet sido, let it be all stately gaullorios ; 
in which galleries et hore be then, or fe, fue 
‘cupolas, in longth it, pl at 
Sree, and in eolourwitlows of xoveral 
‘works. On the household side, chambora of pro- 
sence, and ordinary ontortainments, with some 
hol-chatabors; and lot all threo sides bo » double 
house, without thorough lights on the vidos, that 
you may have rooms ftom the sun, both for fore 
hhoon and afternoon, Cast it also, that you may 
have rooms both for summer and winter ; shad) 
for summor, and warm for winter, You sball 
Inve sometimes fair houses #0 full of glass, that 
ono cannot toll whore to be como to bo out of the 
fun ot cold, For imbowed windows, I hold them 
fof good use (in cities, indeod, upright do better, in 
rospect of tho uniformity towards the street), for 
they bo pretty rotiring for eonforonco; and 
hoaldes, thoy keep both the wind and tho sun off; 
for that which would strike almost through tho 
room, doth searee pass tho window, But let thom 
bbe but few, four in the court, on tho sides only. 

Bayond this court, lot thore ba an inward court, 
fof the sumo square and height, which is to bo 
fenvironed with tho garden on all sido: and in the 
{nsido, cloistered on all sides upon decent and 
Deautiful archos, as high as the first story : on the 
uniter story, towards tho garden, let it bo turned 
ton grotto, or place of shado or estivation : and 
only have opening and windows towards the 
orien, and bo lovel apon the floor, no whit sunk 
finder ground, to avoid all dampishness. And let 
thre te n fountain, oF somo fait work of statues, 
in tho midst of thi court; and to bo paved as the 
other court was. ‘Those buildings to be for privy 
Todgings on both sides, and tho ond for privy 

ie: where you it forte, that one of 
them wp an infirmary, if wince oF an} 
spesiat person should bo se, ‘ih Atambers, ba 
mber, antecamera and reoamerdy joining to it. 
‘Dhis upon the second story. Upon the ground- 
story, a fair pen, upon pillars; and upon 
Ba er eee ol ou of te 

to t of 

jon. At both corners of the farther sido, 

‘way of return, let there be two delicate or rich 
conbinots, dnintily paved, richly hanged, gazed with 
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orystalline glass, and a rich cupola in the mid 
und all other elegancy that may be thought upon. 
Ti ayer gular oo, L wish that tere tay 
be, if tho place will yield it, some fountains 
running in divers places from the wall, with some 
fino avoidances, And thus mueh for the model of 
the palace; save that you must have, before you 
come to the front, three courts: a green court 
plain, with « wall about it: a second court of the 
Game, but more gnenisbed, with little turrets, or 
rather einbellishinonts upon the wall; and a 

court, to make e square with tho front, but not to 
be built, nor yot inolosed with a naked wall, but 
inelosed with ferraces, leaded aloft, and fairly gar- 
nished on the. three aides ; and cloistered on tho 
inside with pillars, and not with arches below, 
‘As for offices, lot thom stand at distance, with 
breach Jow galleries to pass from them to the palace 
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BUILDING DEVELOPMENT. 
A History of Architectural Deceiopment.. By Bs, M. 

Simpuon, “Architect, Prifesor of Architecture, Ui 

terutty College, London. Vol. I. ("The Architects? 

rca Sea, pase years, Crem 

Professor Simpson hns produced the first volume 
fof what promises to bo a very wseful book, if the 
two sucodeding volumnes preserve the high level of 
this, ‘Tho development of architecture from the 
cotliost times is a large subject, embracing many 
Aivisions, upon each one of which copious treati 
might bo—and in many cases notually have been: 

ten. ‘Tho ruorit of tho present book Lies in the 
mannet in which the main streatn of dovelopment 
is followed without long excursions into its tribu. 
taries, whila, at the same time, sufic ications 
firo given as to tho sources whence full information 
can be derived regarding those matters upon which 
tho author has not room to dilate. 

Tt mat not be supposed, however, that we bave 
horo n moro réchaufé of’ other people's dishes. 
Professor Simpson lias visited many of the build- 
ings to which he refors, and nobody is likely to be 
so oaptiow ns to deelin to red Bistory of arch 
tecture merely on the ground that the author 
eannot speak from first-band knowledge of all the 
plnoos be describes, covering, as they must, « large 
proportion of the civilised world, ‘Tho study of 
tho butlings themselves undoubtedly lens to th 

or panell of tho writer # facility and power o 
Envicton which are not to be obtained from an 
lnnpection through the ees of ‘othor observers ; and 
‘wo hye an instance of Professor Simpson's indo- 
nce of view in his convincing restoration of 

‘weit front of the Erecthoum. 

vypt, of course, starts the long history of 
building’ development, Asayrin comes next, then 
Porsia, Next follows Grooce with: its superlative 
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treasures ; and it i# not a little illuminating to 
find how comparatively small a space suffices (on 
tho sealo nocessarily adopted in so wide a survey) 
to deal with a phase of architecture which to some 
minds has represented all that was worthy of 
study in this the most monumental of tho arts. 
Ronian architeoturo follows that of Greece, and is 
succeeded by the efforts of tho early Christians, 
which, in their turn, lead on to the ‘far-reaching 
Inluahess of the Byanntine style.” “There the pre 
seni yon etds ; But its two suceoseor will dou, 
‘one with Romanesque and medinval buildings, and 
tho other with the Renaissance, 

Architectury, it is true, is the most monumental 
of the rts; but in looking through Professor 
Simpson's pages ono cannot help fooling how 
flooting aro its glories, Not even tho Pharsohs, 

ing enormous rock on rook in thoir frostloss 
climate, nor yet the Romans with their vast masses: 
‘of concrute covering buildings of which the extont 
‘and splondour are never realised ; not all the 
fiants of the pat who counted abour and buna 
ives ax nothing in tho pursuit of their schomes, 
Ihave boon ablo to stay tho ravages of * Timo's fell 
hand,” oF to conquer the indifference of their 
eoisors, Commorce and war goom equally dest 
tive of ancient buildi ‘The one turns 
Parthenon into a powder magazine, the othor 
clears away the work of its forofathera to get more 
space for its own conyonionce. Most of the 
examplos cited in thoso pages aro ruins; some 
through convulsions of nature, but most through 
tho noglect of man arising from ebanges produced 
cither by the decay of a nation or the death of 
treed, ‘he. gous of Groves have. Yasiahed, ‘ani 
who was ther to prosorve their tomplos ?” The 
gods of Romo fared slightly better, boing partly 
{akon over by tho Christians along with some of 
their temples ; but these casos wero fow, und moxt 
of tho buildings of ancient Romo are buried in 
thoir own ruins and the scoumulated débris of 
‘many centuries, 

Sow but persistant changes which, bllding 
underwent can be trood in Professor Simpson's 
book; bat he is lost inclined than most other 
writers to regard the course of dovelopment a3 
showing a continuous evolution. He socs in cor- 
lain forms and featuros which resemble those of 
‘other lands and earlier times an indication of 
froab start rather than evideneo of linoal doscent, 
How far this was or was not the case will always 
remain an interesting matter of speculation, for no 
evidence other than a compatiton of surviving 

yents is ever likely to be pei Oo 

Not th least interesting part of the book are 
the dealing with the little-known buildings 
of ‘Thoy aro mostly churches, but they are 
Tandy as to their plans, with anich 
skill and o1 ind it is curious to find that 
atong their ornamental features are some which 
fare strangely akin to those which we are nocus- 
tomed to associnte with the medimyal work of 
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Western Europe, Indeed, a perusal of these 
pages widens the horizon wonderfully and makes 
the reader feel how it is for him to 
revise his youthful division of all architecture into 
Classic arid Gothie, He is brought also to look 
bolow the surfaoo, and to realise that true differ- 
ences of bles wre the result, not of arbit 
changes of form, but of differences in the meth 

cof construction.’ One result of this way of treat- 
ing the subject is that the numerous, Aeloxaae 
illustrations inclade w large proportion of plans 
‘an seotions as well at photographs and skete 

‘The whole volume is well printed and got up, 
‘and rouses desire for tho spoedy appearance of 
the two sneceeding parts. 

Kullering. J. Aurn Goren. 

DEVIATION OF AXIS IN MEDLAIVAL 

CHURCHES, 
1a déviation de Vaxe des dgtises eat-elte ymboliquet By 

Rie Lasieyrin Menbee de Catal (Manolrs 

Patcodémia dee Tnseriptions et. Dele 

ervik) Paris, W8, 

‘Tho subject of tho masterly Papor which our 
Honorary Corresponding Member, the Comte do 
Xaaeyi, as recently pronto tho Library 
‘possesses an interest which is perhaps mory purl 
Hrecbologiel than architectural. lt is all ad. 
mitted, howaver, that some knowledge of the 
history of his art mnst form part of the equipmont 
of the architect of to-day, and it i# of importance, 
‘thorefore, that he sbould ‘hold sane views as to the 
methods of building whieh were adopted by his 
Broecosors, “That tho lesion taught by such a 
Poper us this may not bo altogether without its 
presant-lay iso soomx to mo to bo indicated by 
tho tendency in some quarters to exalt certain 
irregularities of line in mediwval buildings into 
‘rofinemonts," nnd to eredit their builders. with 
‘ileas which wore entirely foreign to their motbods, 

‘The thoory retutd by M. do Lastoyrio inthis 
Papor had a eertain vogue daring the Inst century, 
In many medinyal churches wo find n dotlection 
in tho alignment of tho main axis of tho building, 
the axis of tho choir forming a more oF lest 
Pronounced angle with the axin of tho nave, 

‘his deviation of axis was explained as ym: 
Yolical of the inclination of tho head of Obrist on 
tho cross, I think, however, that serious students 
in England have long sinco’ rejected this. theory, 
togother with those of the * leper windows,” cross! 
Jogged “ crusaders,” and other superstitions of the 
Gothio rovival nnd T cannot believe that A. de 
Lasteyrio is right in thinking that the majority of 
Enulith arcunologias sill aceopti. Tes corialnly 
truo that it was atill ndo most archieologista 
in Franoa when Ade Laclepeete Pipe 
written, One exception was M. fier de 
Montault, who was convince to the cont 
tho fact that not a single one of the liturgists of 
the Middle Ages ever mentions deviation of axis ; 
fand he asks how, if thore wore any symbolism in 


tres, Wole 
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DEVIATION OF AXIS IN 





this inclination, it could possibl 
writers like Hugh of St, Vietor, Sieard, Durandus, 
‘and others, who seo symnboliam every where ? 
Lasteyrio ‘analyses passages from these writers 
‘which: have beow quoted in support of the symbolic 
theory, and ho proves conclusively that nono of 
them’ do support it in the least degree. Ho ro- 
marks, too, that if any isolated passage could be 
found, it would seareoly carry much weight, for it 
would only belong to the category of fantastic 
interpretations invented afterwards to explain 
things with which it is evident that symbolism 
had. nothing’ whatever to do. For instance, 
Durondus says that the sacristy in which the 
priest pats on the sacred ornaments signifies tho 
womb of the Virgin in which Christ pat on the 
gariaont of tho flosh. Yet no one suggests that 
seoriatio worn ned bo pen vith any Ke of 
1. ML do io quotes with appro 

Tinto iad down by Le Blant, thal. wo would 
nover suggest a syinbolic intention, or socopt any 
oxplanat on such & supposition, unless 
proof can be found in the writings of the Fathers 
or of the old liturgists, Tt would bo an excellent 
thing if writers on symbolisin would follow this 

advioa, 

thor aro othor considerations which cannot be 
reconciled with tho theory in question, ‘The usual 
frustiment of tho crucifix shows tho heal of Christ 
oaning towards the right (je. towards tho loft of 
ibe spectator. Ba we Bul tha inal of the 
doviation of axis boing always towards the north, 
it is froquently towards tho south, and there is no 
ronson to nsiert oven that tho casos of northward 
flection nxw moro numerous than those of south 
‘ward deflection. Boforu tho thirteenth century, 
Moreover, the crucifix represented m triumphant 
Christ, with hed orect; nevorthaless numerous 
churches of this earlior period show the samo do- 
flootions which we find in Inter buildings, and these 
‘wo find too in churches whieh have not m ernoiforsn 

















plan, 

‘What, then, is the truo explanation of these fre- 
quent doviations of axis? Aftor discarding the 
{bsthetio roason as unworthy of serions notice, and 
the impossiblo theory of structural movemont, M. 
lo Lastayric notices tho explanation which sup- 
Poses soine local necessity, such as want of space, 
br the presence of some strect or other obstacle 
which hnd to bo avoided. Such eases do indeod 
account sometimes’ for leregularities in extornal 
‘walls, in aisles, in tho length of transepts, and in 
the form and development of choir plans, but thoy 
do not generally necossitate any deviation of axii, 
‘We come, then, to the more general explanation of 
ccarclessness, indifference, or negligence on the part 
Of tho builders, to which far too much importance 
fas been attached. Carcful examination shows 
thn asta of frogulctien bing dus to gli 
C otrapaeestag eqpelire ly from the practi 

ficulties which the builders encountered, diffi- 
culties frequently augmented by the iinposs 
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of making « clean sweep of an earlier structure 
occupying the site. 

Tis easy to dispose of the objection sometitnes 
‘mado that irregularities are found even in ensos where 
there is reason to beliove that the builders were 
not inconvenienced by the presence of pro-exist- 
ing work. Nothing could be more erroneous than 
the common vague idea that the baildings of tho 
Middlo Ages wore carried out in a singlo campaign, 
‘This remark applies, not only to the numerous 
caver wha, diferent, parts wore built at quite 
different building-periods, nor only to cases of 
‘ddition. or ant, but alio to. charches 
which, although virtually’ of ono period, were built 
in successive swotions in order that the parts 
complotad might bo used for worship while the 
‘works wore boing continued in another part, A 
break in the masonry, » sudden intorruption or 
change in design of some decorative fonture in 
‘ovation or section, or an unlooked-for difference 
‘of level—auch small things prove the trath of this 
observation. In order to realise the difficulty of 
Adjusting new section of the work to one already 
completed, wo must romnembar that the part com: 
Pet und ad for worship would have to be ine 
Titionod off by sereons or temporary walls which 
‘would completely intercept & through viow, and 
Ant th, budors possesed none of those inate 
monta which would now be used in any difficult 
piece of solting out, It is easy to so how a 
Trilling initial orror ‘might rosult in. vory pro- 
riownctd deviation. Hero, in fact, wo havo the true 
explanation of most of the irregularities of plan 
fii deviations of axis whieh ate found in moditoeal 
buatings. 

‘To those who have xoudo a serious study of 
meliwval arcbitecture these obsorvations will 
doubtless appear tho morost truisms, ‘They wore 
ay ato wontyfive years ago by Me, J. 
Micklothwaite in his Tumions Paper on ‘Tho 
Growth of English Parish Churches.” The 
key,” ho said, "to the history of the medieval 
parish church is the fact that if nevar eaased to bo 
used.” ‘The most extensive works were 
Always ‘done piecemeal, — We sometimes _ seo 
hurehas, and large ones, too, which at first sight 
ook tho same date thronghout, as if they ad beon 
built entirely new stright out of the ground. 
But n caroful examination of thom will gonerally 
toveal the orien of the work, and show evidenco of 
the carlior buildings even in those which have ro 
placed thom. ‘The distortion of somo plans, for 
Which strange and fantastical reasons have boon 
invented, appears natural enough whon wo ro- 
motber the conditions under which tho builders 
worked and the difficulty which they must bave 
experienced, with the imperfect instraments at 
their command, in setting out a complicated build 
ing on a sto Already ocoupid”Arohavlegial 
Journal, xxxvii. 871), So wrote Mr. Mickle- 
thwaite, and 40, almost in identical torms, writes 
Me Lasteyrio. Tho entente is complete. 
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Ono or two of tha examples discussed by M. de 
Lasteyrie may be tiotical here. At Notre-Dame, 
Paris, tho deflection of tho axis ogours precisely at 
tho point whore thore was an interruption of the 
works. ‘The axis of the abboy-chureh of Saint- 
Denis shows deflection in throo dirvetions, eoxre- 
‘sponding to its three phasos of construction during 
the twalfth contury, "Tho plans of Saint-Germain- 
dow-Pré, Paris, Saint-Laumer, Blois, and Saint- 
Nicolas-du-Port teach the samo Josson, Tt would 
bo tedious to quote English plans of the samo 
kind; for, indood, exomplos of deviations of axis 
vod Ferograrities arising from tho waino ewuso exist 
in hundreds of parish chirehos. Of larger oburebes 
Twill only mention one—York Minstor—whioh ean 
‘aaily bo tosted from Me, Roland Paul's plan (The 
Builder, 7h January 1808, text page 12), 

M. da Dastoyrie conclades his Paper with an 
English example (Bovorley Minster) of doviation 
in the transvorso. axes of the bays of the nave. 
THot mo cite & corresponding example from France. 
In R, 4. Johnson's Specimens of Early French 
Architecture there is an excellent plan (plato 16) 
of the monastio chnroh of Saint-Low-d’ Exserent 
(Oise), which shows a definite devintion in the 
transverse axes of the nave bays. ‘The explanation 
fs simple. Sinco Johnson’s plan was made a 
restoration has rovenled the fact that the church 
built after the foundation of the priory in 1081 
War larminaled ‘eastward. by an apee fanled. by 
two stanllor apses, the latter boing om the site of 
the existing bay immediately west of tho towers 
which flank the choir, Tho western responds of 
tho nove arcailo of the eleventh-contury church 
still survive, and against tho original west wall 
fn narthex was built in the middle of the twelfth 
fontuty. When. the reconstruction of the obmurch 
‘was undertaken in tho Inst quarter of tho twelfth 
century, beginning at the east ond, the chevet was 
fet oud rogulnrly in itself, but its ‘transvorse axis 
twas not sot exactly parallel with the west wall of 
tho eloyanth-contary church. ‘The first section of 
the work onded sith the double bay west of tho 
Aanking towers, and the original nave would be 
Toft standing for use until this first seotion could 
be occupied. When the socond sootion waa undor- 
taken, anil the old nave takon down, the error was 
‘idently discover and the boys on the. north 
fide of the nave. wore apacod w ttle more widely 
{han those on tho south snide, 90 ax yrndually to 
moet the deflected line of tho woit wall, which 
onli not have been removed without destroying 
tho narthex and its towers. 

"Po sum up. There was novor the lenst idea of 

bolism in tho inclination of tho choir plan 
Sf any medinval church. Irugularitien of this 
kind aro simply accidental facts, resulting somo- 
times from the nature of the sito, more frequently 
from obstructions avising from’ the presence of 
feaclior structures, or from changes in, ot adilitions 
to, tho original plan ; but in tho majority of casos 
thoy are the inovitable result of the conditions 




















under which the buildors of the Middle Agos 
worked, and of the imperfection of the mothods 
atthe dnposal for adjusting euoeave constr: 
tions in vast buildings, the soparate parts of whic 
wero never recto al at Aho same time, Me de 
Lasteyrio quotes an interesting story whieh shows 
how architects of the Middlo Agos regarded, un- 
nocossary irrogularitios. At Mota there is. a 
chureh, built by the Celestines betwoen 1871 and 
1400, which shows very pronounce deletion of 
ite axis. A chronicle tolls us that tho architect, 
ashamed of having mado his work wo crooked, 
died of grief and distross 1 
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THE “PRECIOUS WINDOWS” OF CHARTRES. 
By Curwest Heatoy (Neuchitel) 





N the last fine days of an Indian summer it was our fortune to linger awhile in the small 
but thriving town which surrounds the richest of all the cathedrals of Europe. ‘There 
is no decay at Chartres, as there is at Ravenna; and no belt of factories, as at 

Nuremberg; neither is the eathedral lost in the busy movement of a metropolis, as at Paris 

or London. One feels in the comfort of a well-to-do present, and yet in contact with a past 

80 great that it gives a character to all the country round, ‘The giant mass of the eathedral 

is continued through other ‘monuments into the open field—churches, gateways, stretches of 

fortified wall, and modiwval dwellings, ‘The mind is in repose and stimulated in such a spot. 

In these radiant autumn days the noble spires, the finest on the Continent, rose sharp against 

‘clear pale-blue sky above the fagade, so strong and solid as to appear like a weather-beaten 

Alp rather than a work of man, and gave, ag it wore, an invitation to study the past. 

All the building is grey ; even the glass of the windows is not black, forming dark patches 
on tho stone, but is decomposed into iridescenca of pearly grey, and on this the black lines of 
the quatrefoiled bars alone stand out as black, Not far from the cathedral, tho church of 
Saint-Pierre is beautiful also in its quiet Place. When we saw it one early morning it rose 
from a belt of trees whose branches wero hulf bared of their leaves of tawny gold ; and its 
buttresses mounted upwards to the long dark roof, dark against the bright pale sunshine 
Whose light pioreed through the two walls of ancient glass, making it a sea of transparent 
grey with bright glints only of ruddy red and sombre blue. Such sights, seen for an instant 
only, strike home like a barbed arrow, to remain fixed in the memory for ever. ‘There is 
nought on earth more fair. 

In the falling twilight, grey walls are dark and mysterious, and as we wandered in the 
foiling light along the banks of the sluggish river, we saw the last gleams of evening reflected 
in its dark water as lines of amber; above this, low, rambling masses of roofing, houses 

Tuo eto, Vo XI. 81 Jn. 06 ® 
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huddling together as the centuries left them, with here and there a glint of a modest lamp. 
Far away above these dwellings, above the water and the willows feathering into the sky, the 
long. dark mass of the cathedral dominated all things, and its two spires, now black, fined away 
into points in the darkness, while between them the silver streak of the new moon appeared. 

From such a beauteous present, then, we looked down the vista of the past into the doings 
‘of the men who lived and worked here, as living as we to-day—when the great cathedral 
sas covered with scaffolding, and all was fresh from the quarry and not grey with age. 

Day by day we wandered in the sombre light of its interior, lit by the venerable windows 
whose glass has tinctured the light for seven centuries, and we asked whence and how came 
these masterful works? When one sees, as here, the great place such colour occupies in the 
general architectural effect, as compared with the pale glare of the cathedral at Amiens, one 
realises that such a question is no unimportant element in the history of architecture. And 
‘yet the books give but meagre repl 

‘The term *‘precious windows” is employed by the monk named Theophilus, who wrote, 
there is every reason to believe, in the twelfth century, and whose MS. is happily extant. 
It occurs in his preface in the phrase “quidquid in fenestrarwm pretiosa varietate diligit 
Francia.” This author has been much quoted ; yet, that all that might be has been gleaned 
from him is not the ease; and as one who doubtless once trod so important centre as 
Chartres, we make no excuse to turn to him again. 

And, first, to note this, that if he wrote of glass painting, it was as part of a larger 
whole. The book in which he speaks of it is the second of three, and treats of glass making, 
of the building of furnaces, and the making of windows and of vessels in glass. The first hook 
treats of mural painting, and the last of metal work in general. 

In speaking of making the windows, he says that to make the iron mould for casting the 
necessary strips of lead one is to use the tool for working cast metal; and in speaking of 
painting the glass, he says the lines are to be painted as for wall painting; one uses the brown 
colour called “ pose.” We may infer, then, that he was accustomed to see all these arts carried 
‘on together, and various facts confirm this. At Angers, in 1080, the Abbey of St, Aubin gave 
the use of a house and vineyard to the painter, one Foulques, on condition that he painted 
decorations for the monastery and made their windows. At Cluny there was a room, some 
eight metres broad, devoted to the making of metal work and glass windows. The Abbot 
Suger was a goldsmith, and had windows made for him at St. Denis, At Auxerre three pre- 
bends were appointed in the eleventh century—one a painier, one a glass-worker; a third a 
goldsmith. In 1066 the Abbot Didier sent to Constantinople to’ engage workmen eunning in 
the art of working mosaies and incrustations c,, and he trained among his own people 
“very studious workmen in all kinds of works which are made in gold, siiver, bronze, iron, 
glass, ivory, ulubaster, and stone" (Chronicle of Leon, Bishop of Ostia). : 

We have thus insisted on this point because it is necessary to understand what has been 
80 lost to view, that the ancient arts were not worked separately, as is the caso to-day, but 
that many kinds of eruftsinen worked in touch with each other around common eentte of 
Sales is procaine collectivity of intense intellectual attention directed to one end of 

‘Tinted glass was known to the Romans, the Gauls, and : it 
small qcantities, and made imitations of precious stenes, aod oni wee 
Aecorative use of the material. The traditions of this art were handed down the dark ages, and 
we see by the fact related by Abbot Didier how it may have come to Venice, nnd the 

t fenice, and thence 
through Lombardy to the North. r Enamelling was also transmitted direct to the Rhenish 
centre by workers brought by  princess—the wife of Otho—from Byzantium. It is from the 
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Bhenish centre* that the arts must have spread, and apparently by the Comacine masons 
and decorators, We find the earliest works in glass at Dijon, Auxerre, Zurich, Strasburg, Metz, 
and thereabouts, and one is disposed to regard this lower Rhenish centre as being the true 
birthplace of glass painting: it seems to have been transmitted thence by Chilons to St. Denis, 
Chartres, and Normandy (Le Mans, Poictiers, Angers) in the early part of the twelfth century 

Theophilus had knowledge of this traditional origin, for he speaks of “ treasure 
bequeathed to our age by the wise foresight of our predecessors.” Hence we need have no 
difficulty in realising how glass-making existed in the eleventh century, in composite ateliers 
where men also made enamels, worked metals, and painted on walls and roofs. 

‘The Muscums of Paris, Cologne, Berlin, &¢. are rich in examples of the enamels the; 
made, which it is well known are exclusively cloisonné or champleyé. The archeologist 
di Sommerard suggested many years ago that such enamels were the point of departure for 
glass painting. This is now conclusively proved to be the case by a comparison between 
enamels still existing and the glass at St, Denis and Poictiers. Various curious technical 
mannerisms prevalent in the earliest windows which disappear immediately for ever are only to 
be explained as borrowings from enamel design, and seem to indicate that the earliest windows 
were made by enamel workers. Suger says he brought. strangers to execute his windows at 
St. Denis, and he brought an enameller from Verdun to make the great champlevé crucifix 
and reliquary, 0 that everything favours this view. The same is true at Le Muns, where 
Hucher has already noticed that the design of the earliest glass there is the same in many 
respects as the enamel plaques still preserved in that town. 

The cloisonné or champlové enamels consist of plaques of metal with raised lines 
into which powdered enamel was placed and fired, and the whole then polished down. Such 
Piecos were generally small, and though figure-work is found, they were mostly reserved as bands 
of colour and ornament associated with repoussé silver or gold plate, where the figure-work 
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was more conveniently executed, ‘The altar at 
finest example of such work. It was made by a ¢ 
are separate often from the enamel by a be 
deseribed in the third book of Theophilus. 
The earliest enamels are in transparent glass and not opaque, as in the Inter Rhenish 
work, which is entirely in champlevé, and at the end is of considerable size, 
‘One can see an example in 
the book cover, from St. 
Denis at the Louvre, of 
the twelfth contury. If 
made without the backing, 
as found sometime 





ant at Milan is perhaps the 
man in 885. The medallions so formed 
ded filet made from a drawn gold wire, ns 
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one 
would have a tiny glazed 
window where the lead 








lines are represented by 
the cloisons, Such a piece 
would huye captivated the 





attention, and would have 
tainly suggested mak- 
jarger panels by using 
the pieces of enamel as 
they came from the cra- 
cible before being reduc 
to powder for enamellin 
‘hey would be united by 
metal strips of larger 
calibre, and from that to 
cutting ap the glass made 












for the utensils was a nue 
tural step, It is certain 
that all the means for 
executing such work would 
bo at hand together in w 
composite workshop, and 
that having arrived at this 
stage nothing would be 
more natural than to paint 

Parry oe ARTF ORY Tu WA NED TREND the faces, hands, and dra- 
perios of figures, ns was 

being done on the walls, by mixing powdered metallic scales with the enamel used for the 
cloisonné enamel, and firing it down in « similar way. ‘Tho earliest glass known—that at Le 
Mans and Chiilons-str-Marne—shows figures whose draperies are so angular that they imply 
that the habit of so drawing them was that of aman accustomed to cut them in metal; and 
such « peculiar technique quickly disappears and does not again oceur, That these windows 
are very nearly the earliest figure-work done would appear from the fact that the writer of the 
Liber Pontificalis of that pluce, speaking of Guillaume de Passwvant, who er 
1142-1186, mentions them ns life-like, and yet as irradiating beight reflections like 
gems. Thisassociation of gom-like brilliancy and life-like figures is the moment when 

from the barbarous enjoyment of mere coloured light some subjective 
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We haye thus examined an admittedly dark subject in order to get 
of the kind of design found in early windows—the origin of which, if long reco 
tas existing, has not yet been explained. If we fix our uttention on the idea of a small 
panel of stained leaded and painted glass made with very limited appliances, and as an 
offshoot of the enamel work and metal work which in the eleventh century was the great art 
of the day, we shall realise that the desire to utilise such panels would take the form of 
making a series of them and fitting them into the iron bars which were inserted into the 
window openings. Such bars exist to this day at the Cathedral of forcello at Como, and at 
St, Pierre de Clages, near Riddes Such an assemblage of small parts 
making one whole was the 
common basis of design for 
altar-frontals, reliquaries, 
and book-eovers so. much 
in vogue, There would be 
thus n series of 44 
panels in the iron bars; 
but the monotony of this 
would suggest the alterna- 
tion of circles and square 
and the devige of puttin 
large border all round the 
series, thus making them 
one ensemble, The inter- 
vals formed between the 
squares and cireles would 
be filled by geometric orn. 
ments like those used for 
the champlevé tablets, and 
the dividing lines 60 uni- 
versally found would be 
suggested by an imitation 
of the pearled borders in 
motal nailed round the re- 
poussé panels. ‘The figur 
would be drawn wi fad a's 
repoussé in mind as bas- 
roliets; that is to say, ns flat on an even ground. And this ground would be bine, which 
was considered of all the tints the most precious, and was asserted to be made from sapphires ; 
or sometimes on red. ‘The painting would be made in outline, with no desire for realisn 
after the tradition of the wall painting also in use. Theophilus says: “You will employ 
the colour in the faces and hands instead of the colour described in the preceding book, eallext 
As to the subjects, they were, for all the crafts, chosen by the clerks, and given in 
ing for execution to the craftsmen. There were also traditionary forms of representation, 
as well as for the details and arrangement, 
represents yery nearly all that can be known to-day of the origin of glass painting. 
nt that such an atmosphere and conditions would lead to very honest cruftsmen's 
work, based on the strong and delicate Romanesque traditions. And in every particular we 
find all this existing, ‘The impersonal but honest craft thus organised formed the strong 
root from which the later Gothic developments outgrew. 
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‘The windows at Chilons-sur-Marne, Le Mans, those of St. Denis, and the three great 
windows in the west wall of Chartres form a manifestation of this early epoch where all the 
partioulars enumerated are found. 

But years passed rapidly for them as for us. ‘The men who in their strength worked 
out the new art grew feeble, and gave their places to sons and apprentices, who learning 
fat the outset a living art would be set to work at once to melt, to cut, to paint, to lend up, 
‘They were free at once both to extend and improve process already existing, and to give 
all their attention to design. 

[At this very moment, too, there was an immense field for such work, ‘The age of building 
enormous cathedrals had come; architecture was in a state of active transformation ; new 
ideas were eagerly caught at and found place in the growing fabric of tradition which Gallic 
invention was cultivating on the Romanesque basis. The attention of the great men of the 
day was given to such things, and this new means of giving at once most brilliant colour and 
subjective representations made a deep impression on the public. Hitherto the contre of 
interest had boen in wall painting, in sculptured eapitals, and in the wonderful goldsmith’s work 
andenamels, (At Vezelay, for instance, thero is no place for glass in the early twelfth century 
nave, and the capitals offer a world of subjects comparable to the windows of Chartres.) And 
‘at this very moment the great discovery had been made of throwing the whole weight of the 
vaulted roof on to definite points by the ribs, which conducted the stress on to the clustered 
shafts and loft the wall veil botween with so much less work to do. It could then be cut away. 
into window openings, to make room for the coloured windows which now became the recognised 
means of illustrating history and dogma, while tho capital became merely ornamental andl 
simpler, and wall painting faded into insignificance. Hence it came to pass that the new art 
had a moment of immense popularity ; nothing like it had ever been soon, Tt was in its day 
‘as groat an excitement as automobilism in ours. Nobles occupied themselves in the art, or 
the art was in such esteem that those who took it up became nobles hy the fact of doing so, 
Prolutes and princes found funds, and the corporations vied with each othor in the honour 
of providing a window which illustrated their profession. Ther was the same momentary 
enthusiasm which was caused ut Florence by the new school of painting inaugurated by 
Cimabue. ‘Theophilus speaks of those who admired the brilliancy of the gliss, and the Le 
Mans MS, says that poople forgot their business to look at the windows erected by Guillaume 
do Passavant. In this atmosphere of intense intorest and strong activity did the twelfth. 
contury windows of Chartres come into being, while the King of England brought over 
artists from St, Denis to work at York, part of whose work still remains. 





On entering the cathedral one is in a state of semi-darkness, The rich colours of the 
glass produce an obscurity which it takes a little time to get accustomed to. But attention 
dfrected to the windows, one finds them not only beautiful, but mysteriously beautiful. Truly, 
‘us we shall see, there was a rich science and noble art which make them independent of any 
added beanty; yot it is the case that, beautiful as a Greek bronze is even in a plaster cast, it is 
far more beoutifal when it is seen in the added beauty of the rich patina time has given it, 
and it is the same for these windows nt Chartres.* But the threo great twelfth-contury 





* Since writing these lines a vigorous protest has been destroction dea versires. On y teavalllo avee une 
tuade in Use Journal es Didots a tothe way the windows mithodique barbate- 
tre restored. ‘The writer says: ‘Quail on west pas ent, 

Grater dex roy sole de chapitaus, marie ly Note-Dute de Charest oe Ton pair sour ea 
ivanle beasts d'un monumeat ila superatition de par une claire matinee, on coroave au afrense dent 
Pumite de atyle 00 A la manie du dagagement Vase L’ombre imouvante qui naguire mre remplisanlt. 
{elionoa de eater Oe vide pris atta Visimene Glo eat mhintnast dnp. Une ae 

mre qua Chartres on en vol , ses crue et slaciale pass par ls Bais de on 

fio THorope -- Mats io lo chee tnexpable, est lao par fog fentne Ce Msi. "Eamon kp enle 
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windows in the west fagade have been restored with a froe hand, and the patina of time has 
disappeared; yet they are still of fine effect, and are the grandest examples of Romanesque 
glass existing. ‘The only othor picco of twelfth-century work to be found there is the centre 
panel of “La Belle Verriére.” ‘This is a remarkable piece of design, and has presented an 
énigma so far, inasmuch as it could not be classed with anything else, But medallions lately 
noti¢ed at Chiilons, and another at Angers, mark it as being clearly part of the Rhenish current 
of design ; ns there are so many details similar, the various panels must have a similar origin. 

‘The windows in the nave are modallion windows, each over two metres broad and eight 
high, and about six metres above the ground. ‘There aro about twelve of these in the nave 
and transepts, and a number around the apse, ‘They show w distinct treatment from those 
of the twelfth century, and the origin of the design requires a separate notice. 

The transopts and choir are furnished with a series of windows with large figures 
calculated to be seen from w distance, and the clerestory continnes the series in the nav 
‘Thero are three large rose windows ; and in all there are 125 examples, making this collection 
the finest in the world. 

So great is the beauty of the goneral impression of the colour associated with the rhythm of 
the architecture, that it provokes genoral enthusiasm and delight. While this is traly justified, 
the full beauty of the work is not son until it is brought to light by a close attention to 
small details, which alone reveals the seionce of design, that makes the work so successful. 

Compared with later works of all dates, these windows traly morit the title of precious ; 
nothing has been spared to make them so in materials, workmanship, and design. Tho glass 
‘lone represents the destruction of a thousand tons of wood, for ut this epoch glass was 
made with sand, and ashes from wood, and a whole forest has been burnt to produco these 
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windows, ‘The medallion windows of the nave, though so large, are crowded with figures not 
more thin $5 om. (1 ft, 2 in.) in height. The bars are massive and strong, and are forged 
into circles, diamonds, quatrefoils, and almonds, and round them run narrow borders worked 
with classic designs as fine as Ince. A true approcintion of the extraordinary delicacy of 
seale is only to be had by examining the work from the aisle roofs. One can there see the 
mninute pisces into which the glass is cut—nbout 120 pieces to the square foot—while the leads 
‘ (where they are original) are 4mm, wide only. Around the whole are the wide interlaced 
borders of great variety, and in the interstices of the medallions the most elegant flowing 
folinge ornament it is possible to design—delicate and subtle, ending in leaf forms of great 
variety. ‘The figures aro lithe and active, the compositions dramatic and admitting of minute f 
investigation ; and yet they are ns decorative as the ornament. ‘That is, the movements 
and masses aro in relation to the general effect, and are so arranged that the lines, back- 
grounds, and colour masses form an equilibrium, and are in harmonious distribution, ‘That 
this should be attained in such a crowd of figures, while yet there is so much interest 
subjectively, is a triumph of composition. For instance, in the St. Bustace window (north 
side of the nave) the bottom right-hand panel contains « picture of # servant holding two 
dogs in his loft hand by a leash, in his right w stick. One dog is looking at the other trying 
to got away, ‘The drawing of the sitting dog is true though it is so small w detail; whon 
on leaving the building we saw a dog pawing some rubbish outside, we recognised the samo 
type in the living animal, which may have been a descendant of that represented in the 
gliss. ‘Thore is also a scene in this window of a man leaving a house with bat and stick 
with clothes over it, while a woman looks on with two children, one of whom holds his 
mother’s hand. Even the hat is full of character, and while the house is a mere line, 
leaving the necessary blue ground showing through, the whole scene is as realistio ns it is 
truly decorative, and denotes a human interest and observation which only a groat artist 
would attempt, It is highly similar to the work on a Greck vase, for with perfect decorative 
fitness and simple obedience to the requirements of the material, it draws its inspiration direct 
from the life of reality around. 
Even the huge clerestory fgures, designed to bo seen with little attention and to serve 
‘as n means of giving fields of rich colour, are yot drawn with swing and character, And the 
fact of the colour being so unmistakably sought for as the first element to be considered in 
theso windows leads us better to realise what a large part the question of colour had held in the 
design of the picture-windows below. {t is commonly fancied that the odd attitudes of the 
figures sometimos found are mere feebleness in means of expression ; but when once it is geaspod 
that every minute part has been arranged 80 as to give an harmonious play of colour-moaaie 
‘as.an architectural wocessory, many of these apparent oddities are recognisod ax necessities ; 


























; this arrizre-pensée is seen to have been continuously at work, so that every particle of 
: ornament and figure is there to act as a colour-carrier apart from anything it might mean, 
‘The genoral scheme is that of sningled red and blue. All blue would have been cold, all 

red a glare. The two aro made to balance each other, and glints of white and spots of yellow, ; 


areen, purple, and flesh coloar do away with the purple tendency. The leading isso admirably 
contrived that itis never obtrusive, and could only be arranged by a practical glass designer 
of accomplished skill in the placing of the parts, 40 natural is the arrangement adopted, 
While tho arrangement is so scientific, the rendering of the design is effected in a 
material of great valuo per se. Many tints they might have made are not found, and those 
used form an harmonious gumut. The glass itself is thick and of varying thickness, so that it 
is in structure as well as in its gamut of tones of great beauty. The reds are the streaky 
varied quality found from the twelfth to the middle of the fourteenth eentury und neves 
afterwards (though now once again in use in the writer's atelier), 
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in the thirteenth century. If Chartre at least 
is found at Sens, Canterbury, Rheims, Bourges, 
es isnt Rouen, There is evidence 
time the 





Such was the art of glass painti 
yy, the richest centre, work as beautiful 
‘and one window signed hy a certain Clemens of Chart 
e number of cathedrals were similarly enriched at this time, and by th 
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now pointed architecture was generalised, glass painting had evidently become one of the 
expressions peculiar to the art of the epoch, 

But this keon interest did not continue indefinitely. It is too much taken for granted 
that such fine work came to be there quite naturally, with no particular effort behind to 
produce it. It was not so. ‘The profaces of Theophilus show that the spirit of the age was 
such, thet men were really working under a potent subjective stimulus, and worked with 
humility, with a sino nously, collaborating to a noble end without thought 
of praise and honour for th As when a bullet hits the mark and we hear its thud, 


we turn and see the smoke issuing from the rifle as evidence of the power which has sent it 
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forth, so may we find in the pages of Theophilus evidence of that enthusiasm which alone 
could produce such fine work. But, further, as no rifle bullet can stay in the air indefinitely, 
nd as it will certainly gradually descend and finally lose all its impetus, so do we see this 
energy gradually weary and flag, ‘The succeeding fourteenth century is a century of work in 
great abundance. Windows were made in vast quantities, but the esteem for the art lowered 
‘ts it became common. The men contemporaneous with Clemens of Chartres died like their 
predecessors had done, and their successors not only found an art fully fledged, but an ideal 
already attained. If, then, they carried out the works they were ordered to do, they lost the 
original impetus of enthusiasm. The later windows of Chartres, even of the thirteenth 
century, show a falling-off to n considerable extent. ‘The design of the figure work of the 
Sainte Chapello is in many cases ordinary and hastily executed, while such work as that 
found in minor positions as at Varennes is worse still, though it always is produced on the 
lines of a completely sound tradition, and is estimable for this reason. What was done is 
‘excellent in a general way and remains progressive, but the fine point of observation, the care 
and delicacy of design, have gone. Glass at last becomes merely ecclesiastical in character, 
‘and all human sympathy disappears. Further, there was a split betwoon the glass makers 
and the glass painters, and from the middle of the fourteenth century the quality of the 
material gots poorer and poorer. 

‘The character of this fourteenth-century work can be seen at Chartres in the chapel at 
the east ond, and in the Church of Saint-Pierre. It is coarse except for some of the orna- 
montal details; the figures are things and not representations of living beings, although the 
architectural effect is still so good that it seems hypereritical to make such a remark, 

While examining the ancient windows at Chartres we may soo somo modern work, 
While it is often so well dono that only a practised eye can discorn that it is a copy of the old 
ae far us the dosign ix concornod; yot it ix in total effect vory different, ‘This is particularly 
owing to the character of the glass as a material, and at Amiens, Laon, and Rheims, whore 
there ix much modern work, one soos itis gonerally the case that it is thin aud weak as com 
pared with the older examples. In England the windows in “ early style” are better; but even 
thore the general effect depends too much on a plentiful uso of pigment to imitate the patine 
of ago rather than on the direct use of a really proper material, 

Modern glass painting has been revived on the basis of porcelain painting, in which the 
whole art lay in the painting on a ground of no value in itsolf, whereas tho old art was a 
mosaic of glass in itself beautifal, And no skill can bridge over the chasm which separates 
the two systems as long as the mosaic system is maintained, and one is tod perforce to do ns 
the old men did, to throw the necent on the painting and not on the gla: 

But is it mecessarily tho easo that this noble art must romain in such condition ® Tb ia m 
craft of great elasticity which is capable of receiving developments in other times and centres 
widely different from those in which it took its ori Beautiful as the work at Chartres is, it 
is not and cannot be a final manifestation of an art with such great inherent possibilities, 
‘Thore aro principles of beauty we see now which have been perceived by pationt students of 
nature of modern times, which were undreamt of by the medieval worker, and at the present 
moment there is new appreciation of decorative art which will unquestionably place glass- 
siting once azn in high poston a an at and nota asctare, 

‘We may usefully study then what is worthy of being retained in i i 
epiat way Shir oan be napplemented io expreas a now ial, partes 

‘Their primary aim in old time, as we have seen, seems to have been to giv li 
effect; only subsequently the ides of the human figure and its action came sao viene They 
did not value what wo care for 60 mnch—that beautiful quality of tone and volour, that 
delicate harmony of relationship which we find in the distant landscape on an autumn 
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day, in deep waters seen by reflected light, in pearls and semi-precious stones. When the 
strong sapphire- and raby-like colours gave way to the blues and violets of the Renaissance 
epoch, it was to make glass painting a veritable painting that was desired, and the separation 
of glass miking from glass painting had placed it beyond the power of the artist to seck the 
atent beauties in the material. In the intermediate epoch of the fourteenth century, which 
is much less generally liked, we have architectonic workmanship by rote, It is an epoch of 
transition from which little can be gathered except perhaps the diapering. The fifteenth ce 
indicates a precious line of research—that of mosaic-like design invlight colow: 

sverything is subjugated by the ultra- 
architectural style in which over-done 
imitations of architecture and over- 
draped figures without life and subjec- 
tive interest are all-provailing. 

‘The early glass growing out of the 
Oriental ond Romanesque tradition is 
admirable for its purely geometric basis 
of design, 80 suitable to mosaic, ‘Tho 
relation of figure and ornament is most 
happy, and the science of colour which 
dominates all the composition is perfect 
in its way. But the colour is 60 full 
that it renders an interior dark and 
heavy ; it is also a coloration of oppo- 
sition, and the beauty of analogous hues 
possible had not been perceived. But 
‘ono can conceive un arrangement on the 
‘geometric basis with other forms of orna- 
ment, in lighter colours and with regard 
tomodern poreeptions of colourharmony, 

Further, the subjective interest of 
tho figure-work is to us lost. We have 
no interest in the legendary doings of 
some obscure saint, nor in the intermin- 
able history of some middle-age potentato 
such as Charlemagne. What we do 
like is the contemplation ‘of beautiful 
human form and action manifesting 
some ethic principle or beautiful event. 
Infact theright subject for glass painting 
is the highest form of poetry, and not 
Prose ; that ideal of life which socks to ennoble real existence 
plation with renewed energy to try and live out own life worthil 

The beautiful windows of Santa Croco and Maria Novella at Florence, where thirteenth- 
century technique was used in the early Renaissance, shows what could be done by grafting our 
own ideas on the strong basis of early tradition. But this example in the history of glass 
painting was duo to the faet that they made their own glass at Florence, and so unconsciously 
fell to working again in the samo spirit as the workers in the thirteenth century, 

By w similar play of circumstances the writer has been led into the same position af 
Neuchitel. By the mere fact of having to study the production of the glass itself, and the 



































ind send us from its contem- 
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interest evolved by making it, an art 
1 d for 
been transformed by this fresh accretion. 
The ideal i 
merly, but to wo 


me twenty years has 








as for- 





not to paint on gl 





, now that the 
material is not rebellious and limite 





but lends itself to mental desire with i 
finite duetility. ‘The American artists 
have shown what ean be done and have 
worked out a new art also; but they 
eh in 

other 


have placed the material too 





the front for one thing, and in a 








have made glass painting too much a 
pictorial art, and, having bandoned 
the decorative ideal, have fallen into 
the desire of making a picture. 
From this aberration—as it must 
be recognised to be—the study of 
ancient art will p e the studer 
and yet the study of nature and of 
precious natural stones will show how 








much further we may go without aban 
donin 


Thi 





healthy principle, 
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point of view ha 





gui the writer in de 
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BY!" ges. Peon Leak nau eaEe 
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ceries of works now in hand, 








of the Colleginle; at Strasburg w series 





of 
the p 
near Grandson, two windows in a very 
light key of colour have been placed, one 
commemorating the defeat of Charles le 
Teméraire, who pitehed his e 


ght winde 
nt of being completed ; 





with subj 














np near 
the church; at Lausanne a series 





windows and four roses are in course 
2. In all these, while the 
in every case original and is, 
not copied from anything existing, the 
spirit etare 
has been maintained, and though new 


of execut 











f the epoch of the ar 





rk it is absolutely in harmony 
ith its surround: A rare oppor- 
tunity at Paris has since presented 
itself in which w new line of work ean be 
invented, 
att 





there being nothing to fix 





on to any known style c 





paintin, 
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CHRONIOLE. 
New Institute Premises : Resolution re Site. 


‘Pho elections and other business conetudod at the 
General Mooting last Monday, tho motion on the 
agenda for the evening was daly brought forward 
by tho Chaiman of the Meeting, Mr, Edwin 
Hall, Vice-President, vi the Council bo 
instructed to enter into nogotintions concerning a 
site for new Insti iises, and to report to a 
Goneral Meotin; in patting the motion, the 
Chairman suid that it had beon borne in upon the 
members of the Coune!l, and ho felt sir» upon the 
mombors of the Institute generally, that the time 
that como when endeavour should’ bo made to got 
‘more extensive premises. ‘Whey hail been very com: 
fortablo in their prosont quarters, but their niimbers 
‘wore jrontly incroasing—even at tho prosent meot- 
yas wonty-oven Fellows anil two Asso 

‘leotad—and it was fot by evoryane 
that larger and better accommodation must bo 
obiained for their Librury and for their com- 
fnlttom, and, generally, a Yulling, more saltabla 
for tho important work the Instituto was carrying 
‘on for tho ndvyancoment of civil architoctura in 



























England. Tho Resolution, it would be notived, 
‘was simplyan authority tothe Connell to negotinto— 
‘Rot necessarily for a spocifi bt it & site for 






bottar promises, ‘The Prosident in his Opening 
Address hnd suggested that there was a sito which, 
‘mong others, lind boon submitted to the Council. 
‘That sito was » very important one in Portland 
Pluco—undoubledly a very conteal and desirable 
position—and preliminary nogotiations for it had 
already taken place. Nothing, of course, had boen 
definitely concluded ; nothing whatever could be 
concluded without direct authority from the Gene. 
ral-Body. "Tho presont Resolution was brought 
forward morely to put the mattor in order to enable 
poten ‘to proceed ; and when they had pro- 
10 the proper stage, a scheme, or schemes, 

ould be nbmiited to tho Insite in General 
looting for the approbation, or otherwise, of the 
General Bolly. He flt sure that the Meoting would 
‘consider it reasonable and right that the Council 
should be insteueted to enter into these nogotia- 
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tions with « view to roport to a goneral Meating 
and bring before it some definite scheme which 
they would be justified in proposing. 

Mr. Wrin1am Woopwanp [F) asked whether 
the Council hiad decided to purchass the frechold, 
‘or merely the leasehold of the site, 

‘The Cuamatax : "Phe particular site to which 
the President had referred is a frochold. ‘That, 
hho wus sure, would commend itself to the Institute, 
One of the inconveniences of their aise premises 
was that they were leasohold, and they could not 
look forward to their pormanent occupancy 

Mr. H, Huarnoore Starnaw (F. 
resolntion allow the Council to ney 
‘Wheteon to placo the new premisos ? 

‘The Cxaman explained that the resolution 
would not be an authority to the Council to con- 
Glude n purchase ; that (ho thought) could not 
bo done, under the Charter and By-laves, until th 
specific authority of m General Mooting’ had hoon 
obtained for tho completion of the purchase, Tho 
Connell would therefore mercly submit to. tho 
Gonoral Body a scheme for the acquisition of a par- 
teola ste, and mombars wonld then bo ablo to 
express their opinion for or inst it, 

Me or Heaven GP) haying: seeouiety ihe 
Resolution was put to the vote and curried, 
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site 








Seventh International Congress of Architects, 

‘he following ltter, printed in English, French, 
German, and allan, to tho. number of twenty 
thousand copies, isin eourso of distribution among 
tho architects of tho British Expire and of the 
varions foreign nations which aro to be rupresontod. 
at tho Congress 








1st January 1006. 

Daan Sin axp Conursuy—We have the honour, on 
Aroha ofthe Excutive Conmitten, most corlally to invite 
our attendance at thn Seventh International Congress of 
Architects, which vill take place in London during the 
‘week 16th-2st July 1906, 

‘AL the closing mocting of tho Barvan of the Sixth 
International Congress, Maceid, 1904, the Royal Institute 
fof Heitish Architects was entrusted with the taak of organ 
ising the Seventh Congress in Tandon, and sore members 
‘of the Royal Inatitate werw added to the British section of 
the Permanent International Committee to form the basis 
fof an Executive Committes, ‘The Royal Institute of 
British Arehitects ha adided other tuembers, and has this 
Tormed the Executive Conimittes, Tt has aloo appointed 
‘& Committee of Patronage and a General Committee. 
Foreign countries have heen invited to appoint their 
‘Committees of Pateonage, and n complete ist of the 
‘various Committees up to late is given In the necompany: 


i inet 
fe he tow the phase of laying before 
lotala with regard (0. the Congrou as the 
‘Committe isin n positon to rake public. 
Monument. 
‘Asin the preceding Congresses thare willbe two classes 
of Memb 
Donors, who contribute £4 and upwards to the fonds 
ot he Congres, 
Subsoribing Members, who pay @ minimam sab- 
scription of £1, 





m2 such 
sweutive 





r 
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‘There wil also be claus of" Lady Members” intended 
tone ad who nscompany meer the Congres. 
‘Th Executive Committee fa that hitherto the position 
Tain tn thse Congremes bas not been saliatatoriy 
breed ae | sappy it Lana Meats for 

1 ave privileges by paying 
fal brio. aie iden gy Card 

nit, Daly, a eter, nae 
tot cating te Nate nS Compt nd ot 
the 


SS ein ran seo 
on 
demgaarene 
face 
hs 
SEE wt tne wt 


gress 
‘Tho fal Compte Renda of the Congress. 

‘An Tnvitation to the Toangural Meeting 

‘An Tnvitation to the Meception by the Lord Mayor at 


‘von. 

‘An Invitation to the Garden Party given by the To 
asdna of uch Avchitcte 7 ves 7 he Mere 
vitations to mich olher Potes ax may bo given by 
Thodin or persona outside the Comalttes of 


Congress 
Members will be privileyoi to attend — 
‘The Meatings of the Congress, 
‘Tho Vints, Rotertainments, and the Farevtell Banquet, 
‘on payinent, ax Sk unui, of such charges ax may’ bo 


‘The Hr Hallway Compantes wil ue rotor toketa 
to London, avalible from tho 110s to the 25th uly ie 
‘lunive,at the rate of waingle fate anda quarter, to membery 
‘x he Congress, With gard to reletlons on Continental 
alway Syntean, wo will ean you ts do coursa With 
ay arrangeoonts we have beet able to make, 

Chan wi Directory of he Lando xii 
al have indy tered eve eran nuaber 
Invllatons to vist the Imperial Royal Austrian Rxhibition 
4 Kan Cont (be mot poplar opener in tondon) 
{uring the Congreve we 

"The Zoologea) Soelty ot Landon have. kindly offered 
dialion 10 foreign Meners wo thelr Gardens on the 
Sandys 16th wd 22nd July, aya at are cloned to the 

indy offered 


mle 
othe Royal Botanien! Soclety has 
suimtaslon to thelr Gardens iting the 


Merabers 
Congress week. 
‘Members who aro visiting London will bo consti. 
tuted Hon. Members of the Lyceum Club (tor ladies), 
‘A Lailies’ Connmaltee han heen uppointed to arrange for 
tha comfort and entertainment of Lady Members. 
Suwxcrs ron Disceeston. 
“the following themiee will be diseassed :— 
1. The Execution of important Government and Ma. 
‘eipal Architeetiral Work by Salaried OOteials. 
% Architeetural Copyright and "the Ownership of 


‘Drawings. 
1 Steel and Heinforced-conerote Constmuetion : 


Wilh opel Teeroee, to” sible and 
tis ata nthe ery 

4: The Baeaton of the Ein Arditetare, 

& NSuttey osienton for Aries 

The Ara How fa sbouldthe 
‘Arcee eevee ooreteal and pete 

1. The Plating and aging out ot Stele and 0 

io Mppoctaia Giles = 


& To what extent and jn what genop shonld the 
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Architect have. control. over other Artists or 
Cratesmen in’ the: completion of w National or 
Peble Building? 
0, The Reyponsbiies of Government inthe Oon- 
servaion of National Monument 
10, The Organisation of Public ternational Arcitee- 
tral Competiions. 

‘The Beecutive Commitee willbe glad to reosive Papers 
on anya abore mjc for Brena. oe 
ocgrenPapeen anny be written to Baglialy Frenchy 
Teen Teo be i by an Abstract of 

ina be secon a Abatrat of not 
snore than 1000 worl 

‘Tapers and. Abwracts aunt reach the Exeontive Com. 
site bare the BOM Apel 1008. 

"ese Abrtewcte ill by citelated afar ain poste 
among’ Members before tho Meeting and will be dst 
Atel ithe Meck Hall 

Tn adi tothe above themes, ProlosoeMeydenbane, 
at Dern, hae olleced. the Congrom «valuable Un 
“"Mebivetanten” of the obtaining of exact Meastae- 
‘uants of Hallngs by moans of lente Photography. 


Laxovsons, 


he the ‘il be Foglia, Prone, 
sZt Eagan ot Croton wl Rog, Pech 
‘CEN ee a le pied in wish 

ee fon languages they are welt or tana 
Apel 

re Absinis Tiga 

‘The Netlcesinnaddaoy tha Congas weak el in 
English and French. 

eveea Gerilomen will give hele getvioes during the 
Congress nt lawandiarelrs, tod" ah they wil ae 
gral boo te net hah 

ie conversant, Foreign Marbert wil have no 
ely tn nd Whe, oo 
‘Vis Aso Tenaya, 

‘The Mh Hon, the Lord Mayor of Londoo will sotertain 
sha Congres nia Conversations at tn Munson Hose om 
Us evening of Thenday, he 17 Jal. 

the Hoa! Tonite 6 ith Archies wl enteral 

(Cougrat eka Garden Paty. 

‘lain il be arranged to, 
the Univ of Oxord wnt the Ualvry ot 
enbidge 

*ceenwl Foglia and Hampton Coxe, 

Hatild tha Residence ot tue Mryuls of Salabury, 
Tandon Monuments; Histarlo Hones’ New Bullde 

+ Work Yasds Seine ot Architecture, 

The Art Workers" Ou ‘itn 

“Foor wl bo ah tal Farewell Hang tay 
= pe st 00 
the ata July. sat = 


‘will put an evening’ 


aooy 
rot in ba een 
Seep eget 
aly ho es ee FT 
tector from, he. Norman Conquest (1060) to 
woes meee 
Teeth e te 
) Neneh Abilene 
(8) English Furniture and Silver Work. 
ag 
ienieeaer teres 
Be ere pepe 
ther with your cheque or postal onler, 
piemanrent ere ak 
Surat ome are 


‘These visite will take place simultaneously, 
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rmlttes if you could do thie at the very calien: date, It 
by illebanee you find yourself later compelled to withlraw 
‘rom ihe Congrews, your subscription will be returned to You. 

‘Should you, however. be unable to decide at present, but 
vould like tobe reminded later, il you kindly return the 
{closed posteant with your nue and addrese? 

"To avoid mintakes Im spelling. wud other errors, wa 
venture to request, you to let ux have your Namo’ an 
Milvets printed either on your letter paper or your visting 


pont gers cll be Sadlpeaties Ene 
ws oa Teale to he 
Stertury, Seventh International Congres of Architers 
8 Goda Street, Landon, We" 

We sinearly row thtt your engagements wil enable 
yon take part In this iteration guoring, ‘hee 
Jhen of ail saQonalltig will boued together inten 
‘hip and fellniap by th common bond ofthe great Ar 
tie so dear 

WWo'hnve the honour tobe, dont Sir and Callsgun, 

"ur very fahthtalge 
one Biseses,Preident, 
Wid. locas, Seerdary 


‘The foregoing lotter, with the other Papers 
fefered to rei, in tho languages indinled 




















Doing distributed ws follows -— 
votamt, 
Great Hsteln and Ireland, 700 
United States fot ftsoo 
Danmarks 2 er 
Swnden |; Ryeaet”. | 
Norway teens 
Ouans 2 fff ato 
Ques St 
New South Wales 0S) } 100 
Viera) 1 ab 
New Zealand >) D1 100 
Cape Cony aaa ear 10 
Tana? 2S fl to 
pT J 
Pex. 
Prine ee e+ + 8000 
St a eo”) 
Bemis 5002) f fee 
inn oy Hnataa 
Lh rr) 
Pond >). ft) oo 
Swiuiand SYD BD 
Manes oa fe ya toy 
Tranan, 
QWs) fe ae ne 5 BOO 
Gunns. 
Germany 5 1000 
Resta? oS 1 00 
Nowy 2 wr} 


‘The Papers for abroad have been consigned in 

reels to the Secretaries of the Colonial and 

‘oreign Architectural Societies and of the Sections 
‘of tho Permanent International Committee of the 
Cor who have very kindly undertaken their 
distribution, and to defray the cost thereof, in their 
respective countries. 
,* Members of the Institute paying their 
annual subscriptions, and vending al the same 
time sudsoriptions as wiembers of tha Congress, are 
requested (0 be90 bind as to draw a separate cheque 
for each account: 





Building By-Laws in Rural Districts, 


‘he following letar has boen wires to rarl 
district councils. by the Leal Government 


Board 
Buh Janay. 

Simca diened by the Local Government Board to 
state at it appre fra Parlinsentary Return bik 
{hey hare reeeiy atu be propard, eating tothe 
Ulawe wiih respect to. new steeote and. buildings in 
{Sica the cura datas of Bupand and Wale, that 
tiroagbout dhe whole of 260 odin pris of 14" raral 
inte yaaa are fore bused n'what Knows as 
the Urbin Model Sores Thieweien twa comprehensive 
i oa mos of tae sent npen 


167 of the Pablio Health Act, 1876, to mnake by-laws, 

‘Bince the issue of this ‘code, which was primarily 
Intended for use In urban’ districts, 1t has been strongly 
Urged that It in In districts wick are of rural 
‘Sharuoler has lod to Intarference with eenwonable building, 
‘operations, and. the Board feel that a serios of by-laws 40 
‘extensive a4 the Urban. Model In not necessary for a 
‘istrict oF part of w dinirict quite rural in charactor, 
where ie balling, te going om and wgsteatins of 
Poreiatien ‘ao ot Tiel to develop i he near, tar, 
fn puch eases it io considered th 
of building regulations would generally be fous 
Tu onder to moot tho requirements of such localities 
Board In 1901 compiled » model sorien of building By-laws 
for raral districts, dealing only with the subjects which 
appeared to them tg be most in need of reyulath 
foontrol in adc districts fromm sanitary point of i 
‘Thin sorien haa conmudonded ftaelt to rural dsteiet councils 
in a large riambor of cases, and, ax appears from the 
Parliamentary Heturo, by-laws of the character of this 
model have. een adopted Whrooghout 100 and in 
parte of 82 rural dlutrits, 

"The Board are aware that there are in not m fow rural 
Aisteiets areas possessing urban eh tow, oF contalsts 

















































anadceabe negrgaions of rapidly rowing popula: 
atric Sore spre seer o bie 
Alene, “Hinded,ivavar ofthis kind he by-laws aight 


i a ura sta having acl 
clreummstanoos an always be neparntely dealt wit 
IP'fach areas ean bo suitably defined. But the Boart 
‘think it probable that amongst the rural dstsiets in whol 
the Urban Mosel Series isin foree there are many parisbios 
for other areas which cannot bo sald to have urban charao- 
fein and Tn whlch ‘he Lary inom rouse 
{pore tndoe reelotions on building and are more onerous 
‘than the eirehinstanees require. 

“The Board kre designs that no obstacles should exist 
‘which ean properly be avoided. in the wny of an extension 
OF housing wccoimodation, whether by local nuthorities 
fr private persons, and the object of this cltvular is to 
techre that whilst sanitary requirements shoul be atrietly 
‘Observed, all unnecessary impediments in the development 
‘of baliding should be avel 

The Board woold be glad it the rural district couneit 
would carefully review the elreunistances of thelr district 
Jor the purpove of secing whether any modification of the 

bylaws is desirable, and whether any part of the 
Tinwiet might more suitably be placed under « series 
based om the Taral Model, of, if this is not thought 
Siiable, Ex mich a series supplemented by a limited 
Selection of latices from the Urban Model. Tn somo cases 
frlacation hina already been given by a clause exempting, 
‘etached dwelling houses from certain of the restrictions 
nto the ‘construction of walls. Even where it In con- 
fidered. that the fall code of by-laws shoult be retained, 
{the exnting by-laws, unless sade very recently, might 


oper and vesiably approxiat, hove in fore tn 
Wie “unos Pars 
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with advantage be retiewellin connection with the latest 
Yorm of the Urban Model. ‘This contains many additions 
‘nd odiBeations based on the experience of the Working 
Gf the old model, and wt the suse tim seamed 908 0 
ive moro elatioity inthe administration of the by-awa. 
"The Hoan wish to be informed of ‘the rest of the 
‘onulileration ofthis Teter by the rural distri councl, 
thal iney wil be ete epi dat for Yor aw 
onnectlon with fay revision of the. prent by-lwa and 
{oor formation whlch they have at thelt 
eck af by la of the kin in goetion. 
 YOUE Obedient servant 
Ea 


Aldwych and the Strand, 


Tho Times of Christmas Day, in an article deal- 
ing with the now endeavour that is boing inado by 
tho Furthor Strand Improvement Committee to. 
induce the London County Council to rovise the 
lino of frontage chosen for the improvement, had 
‘the following remarks ;— 

So far the County Council has steadily refused, on 
around of economy, towtopt any alteration of the choo. 

s No doubt. It bas been fortiGed fa thle cave by the 
ee eae ane 
Hak de ie Ht 


preciating by 
using lt atucivnen «Though the change tay 

ly be defended on eeonamnie groans, its true vale nd 
Importance are something very much wider. ‘Tondo haa 
f gront chaner of making ono of its most chatnoterstie 
‘horoughtares really worthy of the eapital of the Em 
W'the chance is taken, we shall have somethlog which 
vill delight the ey6, insiond of offending i and which wil 
tls preserve Whose tvo historic montments, the Strand 
Churches ta their due position of predominance. Tf we 
Uirow away the hance, we shall have aother architec: 
tural fallure, “It will be a fallre more lamentable and 
Conspicuous thas those erations of the Board ot Works 
Shaftesbary Avenue and Chating Gross Road —jut beeate 
Ue sito is amore important und the chaos of success ot 
fallaro aro 10 much greater. Wo may be quite certain 
that future wenerations wl are very Hie haw mich the 
‘Goanty Connell saved by ite siaty este feet of frontage, it 
the Strand Is pernianently spolled for them. This ft 8 
time when efforts urw being mde, and wot anaacoeeally, 
to andow London with a beauty worthy of Un grentbest, 
We sntrly rat thatthe Gouri Cowal wi ot ino 
Aheve ugpeots of the case, and wil bo willing, atthe eleventh, 
Ihour, to reconsider » delaion whieh, for good oF evi, must 
‘have’ auch genuine importance, 

‘With ruforence to the above the following letter 
from tho President appeared in The Times of tho 
28th ult — 

Sin, —‘Tho architectural questions raised in your 
article of Monday's isatio in respect to tho Strand 
improvement have an importance which will bo 

intod by tho publi generally. 

thorto artistic considerations havo not been 
takon into much account in dealing with lines of 
frontage; but the presont case is of such extrema 
hint architects, painters, and sculptors 
othors intorested in the beauty of this great 

city aro practically united in urging their claim. 
munity Council has aimitted that the 
sevoral schemes brought befora it would be improve- 
ments upon the present “building line,” but bave 
refused to adopt any one of them on nccount 
























Secretary, 

































of somo loss of ground. ‘Tho Royal Institute of 
British Architects pointed out that this would 
mainly consist of * back land," and. tho loss might 
tbo made good ty a reduction’ in. tho width of tho 
two foot-passayos dividing the site. They furthor 
drow attention to a very utilitarian point, but one 
which should appeal tothe practical mind. ‘The 
traffic prococding astward has by the present line 
to pass round a promontory, which blocks the 
direot lino of route, ‘This i'n grave defeot, and 
‘one whioh it, would apponr is sti! moro obsarvablo 
sinco tho ereotion of the Gladstone Memorial, 

11 is pethinps natural that the Finance Comnitteg 
of the County Council, which has had tho several 
‘improveients snggested under consideration, should 
deal moroly with actual figguees before it, and that 
itshould thushnyo failed to realise that, by securing 
beauty, grandeur and dignity, the valuo of the pro- 
erty as a whole would bo considerably enbanced., 

Tn the absence of a Minister of Fine Arts, who 
would deal with such questions, the County 
Council night well appoint a strong eommitteo of 
‘architeots, panies ‘and seulptors, with one or two 
members of its Finanes Committee, to reconsider 
the strongly ex; views of the public, which 
you have #0 ably pleaded. 

1 fl wre ah 9 conconsion would! moet with 

snoral approval; and, if any inoreased expenditure 

fasten by the Ppt ‘an improved line at 
the eastern end of Aldwych, in this case at least it 
would not be sSsocnlel ai ‘extravagance.—I am, 
Sir, yours faithfully, Joux Bucousn, 

















‘The British School at Rome, 


‘The first open mocking of the British School at 
Rome for tho current season was held in tho li 
‘of the school on the 4th inst., and was att 
by the British Ambassador (Sir E. M. Egerton, 
0.0), 0 member of the managing committed of 
the ‘school, and by foreign scholars and Britiah 
residents in Rome, he assistant dirootor (Mr. ', 
Ashby, jm.) neal a paper upon “Sintonth-can. 
tury Engravings illustrative of Toman Seulpttr,’ 
‘Tho subject has a special importance, in view of 
‘tho fact that the school bas undertaken the com: 
lntion of 1 catalogue of the Capitoline masoums, 
‘Ashby illustmted the value of the evidence of 
engravings in regard to rostorntions which somo 
soulptures have undergone wines their discovery, 
‘and #4 giving information of their origin; and le 
dealt with tho various collections of engravings of 
soulpture, and especially with those incorporated 
in ho Speculum Urbis Homa ‘le then ail 
copy of the first edition of the wood block plan 
of Venice in six shoots, boaring the date 1600, and 
attributed by many authorities to Jucopo de" Bar. 
bari, though without decisive evidence. It is 
hhaps the finost work of its kind in existence, 
Waco, librarian of the school, followed with « 
cussion of two. historical reliefs from’ tho Vil 
Borghese, now in tho Louvre—one representing an 
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extinpicium before the tomple of Jupiter Cupito- 
Jinus, the other showing the sacrifice of two bulls. 
With them he connected a fmgmient in. the Villa 
‘Motlci, and othors, now lost, but diawn by Pauvi- 
nins in tho sixteonth eontiry, and proceeded, by 
the combination of various Renaissance authorities, 
fo demonstrate the provenance of the whole group 
from Trajan's Forum, about 1540, ‘They seom to 
have passod into tho binds of Prospero Boconpa- 
uli, who was in. charge of tho building of the 
Capitoline palaces from 1555 onwards, and to have 
Dean dispersed after his death, In style tho oxti- 
apicium roliof hus « clos affinity with the Trjanic 
Tattle scones on the arch of Constantino, while the 
other may be attributed to the time of Marcus 
Aurelius. Professor Hilson, second socrotary of 
the Gorman Institute, emphasised the importance 
of the discovery in regard to the architecture of 
‘Trajan's Forum. 


Architects’ Benevolent Society. 

Mr, Wm. Glover [7], who promised n donation 
of £50 to the Society if £450 were received in 
donations before Christmas, in res to the 
President's recent appeal, has extended the time 
Timi to tho 16th Febraney 1906, 

‘Tho profits of tho A. A. Students’ Smoker Con- 
cert on 2nd February will be mainly devoted to 
the funds of the Society. Tickets, Bs. 6d. each, 
Inay bo puetnsed from the Librarian of the In 
sti 





Honours and Appointments, 
Sir Astox Wann, R.A. bas been elected Cor- 
Sd Member of the Royal Academy of 
‘ium, 
Mr. Sovomos J. Sonoston [71.4.) has boon 
‘elocted to tho fall rank of Royal Academician, 


REVIEWS, 


RENAISSANCE ARCHITEOTURE. 
Character of Renasvancs, Anette, Dy Charles 
Herbert Moore. ev, London and New York, 1908, 
re tx Gene" he cmon Coy Landon and 
‘This book, by tho Profossor of Art at Harvard 
University, may be described as an analysis of tho 
artistic qualities of the architecture of the Ronnis- 
‘tance, and forms a sequel to his Development and 
Character of Gothic Architecture, reviewed in tho 
Jounxan for 7th April 1900. His point of view 
‘and tho genoral conclusions at which ho arrives 
may be briefly indicated by a fow extracts, 
tho Renaissance movement in architeoture first 
shows itself in the domo of the exthodral nt 
Florence. Wo all know how this cathedral had 
‘boon loft unfinished by Arnolfo at his death ; how 
Brunellesohi, the golismith, sot his heart upon 
being appointed to complete it; and how, at 
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lust, his wish waa gratified, and the orvction of 
the dono was placed in his hands. In the de- 
signing of this domo Brunolloschi was subjected 
to two principal influences : first, tho ancient tra- 
dition ax illustrated in the Panthoon ; and socondly, 
the medimval tradition aa illustrated in tho do 
if it ean bo so ealled) of tho Baptistery at Floronce. 
Mf those the first was tho lose important. 
us beon common," says Professor Moor, “to 
spoak ws if tho mastor had boon chiefly inspired by 
the auciont monizments of Rome, and had taken the 
Pantheon a8 his principal model. But although ho 
‘ame to his task fresh from tho study of tho an- 
lent Roman monuments, and undoubtedly had the 
Panthoon in mind, yet tho domo which he pro- 
‘dicod has little fn common with that great uchiove- 
mont of Roman constructive skill, , .. The model 
to which it most closely conforms, notwithstanding 
the obvious and essontial points of difforonce, is 
that of tho Baptistory, [and] seomparison will show 
that the dome of tho cathedral, with its sapporting 
drum, is, in fact, little other than a ro) juction 
of the Baptistery of San Giovanni in a modified 
form, and enlarged proportions mig over the 
crossing.” The dows of Santa Marin del Fiori, 
then, must be considered as more # product of the 
middle ages than of tho classic rovival, and it is, 
says Professor Moors, "indee a remarkable pieoo 
of construction, and ‘no less remarkable as a work 
of art.” But he hastens to add: “ Yet with all its 
‘mechanical and artistic morit the scheme is funda- 
mentally false in principlo, sinee it involves a de- 
‘ture from sound methods of dome construction. 
bulging thin shell eannot be made secure with- 
out abutment, much less can such # shell sustain 
the weight of s beary stone. struoturo like the 
Jantern of this monument without resort to the 
soxtranoots moans of binding chains; and a structure 
fof masonry which depends for stability on binding 
chains is one of inherent weakness, and thus of 
false charncter.” Brunelleschi, then, worked upon 
wrong lines, ‘and the rom, although in many 
Ways admirablo, cannot be properly considered as 


























‘an ontirely noblo and exemplary work of 
Tess satiafactory, in Professor Moore's view, is 
the dome of St Potar’s, Tt is, ho aays, entirely 





int of viow of sound con: 


indofonsiblo from the 
ing object, and 


struction, and though it is wm imy 
has boon almost universally 1a\ |, it is nevertheless 
‘x monument of structural error, and ean make 10 
tance to tho jon of true architectural 
sity, as it violates the trae prinoiples of organic 
‘composition. 
Tast notable attempt to solve the great domo 
blem was made at the rebuilding of St, Paul's 
Ey Weon, who, being aware of tho consiractive 
Weakness’ of the earlior Renaissance domes, re- 
yorted to the classioc method and. sank his dome 
‘within the drum. Ho was expressly ordered, how 
ever, to make a dome conspicuous above the 
hhoutes,” as the author of Parenfalia tolls us ; he 
therefore covered his masonry dome by a high 
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wooden dome crowned anes Jnntern Hy oe 
high, which latter he #uy ay cone of hrick- 
woaetait beeen the fno core, its sree 
of construction is briefly summed up by Professor 
Moore at “‘n monstrous architectural deceit," and 
therefore, although in general external effect the 
dome of St, Paul’s has much merit, yot it must 
bo considered aa lacking true architectural beauty. 

‘Thus the three great domes of the Renaissance 
are failures; and the great dome lom with 
which the ‘architects of the Renaissance had 
steuggled from tho time of Branolleschi onwards 
remains unsolved ; it is, in fact, saya Professor 
Mooro,a problem incapablo of satisfactory solution, 

And not only did the architects of the Renais- 
sanoe fail in their domes, but also, Professor Moore 
tells us, in. everything ‘lse they attempted, AK 
long as the medimval tradition survived there re- 
mained a cortain genuine charm arising from 
HeaighMlorward Toglo of ‘onstruction; but whot 
this disappeared, swept away by the foul torrent of 
‘the Ronaissat to use Raskin's phrase—its place 
was taken by the mechanical and arbitrary rules 
embodied in the writing Vignola, Palladio, and 
tho rest ; architaclural vitality: was’ awallowed up 
‘of more formalisia ; and. tho artistic co-ordination 
‘of structural parts, which Professor Moore con- 
sidors 5 almost the esvenco of trua architectural 
Denuty cate to ba» governing prneplof dig. 

Brieily, then, the Renaissance has no elaim to 
‘bo considered a thoroughly noble system of ‘archi- 
lecture comparable to the Grook, tho Byzantine, 
‘or the Gothic. It is, for the moat par a more 
ssurfnco decorniton, taking little account of struc: 
tural proprioty. Ts was practised, often enough, 
by mon of little gonuino artistic inspiration ; such 
non as Sansovino, Sanmichole, Vignola, Palladio, 
‘and Seamouzi in Maly; Do V'Ormo, "a man dovotd 
of truo artistic genius)" in Franco; and Inigo 
Jones, whose work is * pre-cninantly thoatrical,” 
in England, And finally ove author tells us thit 
this book has been written to correct * the unquall- 
fied and shortsighted landation of this nrchitecture 
by the sophisticated writers of the sixtoonth cen. 
‘tury, whose views have hitherto been too readily 























th 

is, im nocessnrily brief outline, is, one be- 
fives, m fair statement of Professor Moore's 
coneltisions. Whether they will obiain general 
‘ncooptance is, perhaps, doubtful; but, howover that 
may be, ono must certainly compliment him on 
‘the eare with which his book bas been written, and 
3pon tho excollence of the illustrations with whi 
itis adorned, Ono or two slight errors in the toxt 
ny barnoted. On page 171 we read of chavyes 
being “wrung,” which ix surely incorrect ; and on 
pages 218 and 239, and also in the Index, tho name 
‘of tho author of ’ History of Renaissance Archi- 
tecture glands Scere pal. Os go 318 
itisany that Thorpe nay have béon inthuenced 
in dl doeign of Kizby Hall by Du Cerosat's moe 
joct for the Chitown of Charleval ; but this hardly 
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seoms possible, for Du Cercean's book in which 
the design is figured (the chitasu itsolf was never 
completed) was published in 1576, whereas a noto 
by Thorpe on the original plan ‘of Kirby Hail, 
ved in the Soane Museum, states that the 
at stone was laid in 1570, 
Erdington. Bexsasax WALKER, 





MINUTES. Y, 


AL te Fifth General Meeting (Busiseas) ofthe Session 
1906-00, held Monday, sth January 1900, 448 pare: 
sent: Mr. Edwin Hal, Vice-President, in the. Chal, 28 
Fellows (inelaing 10 withers ofthe Counel),and 18 Assor 
slates (ieluling 1 member of the Connell) the. Minutos 
St he meeting. Bel 18th December 1905 (p. 116) were 
{akon na road tad signed ae correct 
he following metabers attentng for the fet tue ance 
Ahir eletion were formally admitted and. signed the Te 
apron raga —Protentor Haven ay Sah 
ie Son Undarood, Fils; Ovrgs soar Ek 
on, soe 
a ie ear de ain. to wor 
recently prevented ta tho Library (oce Supplement]. ands 
Tordlal ros of Ghanks wat passe ole donara: 
"The following candidates wore slecel to membersbip in 
racious eames by show of hands in wocordane Witt 
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As Pensows (27). 

REGINALD GLOMFIRUD, AJRA., M.A. Oxon. PBA. 

WALTER CAVE, 

HOWARD CHAIWEILD CLARKE, 

KOBERT BURNS DICK (Newoastle-on-Tyne), 

WILLIAM AWHY (date 1800) (Cape wn, 

GERALD CALLCOTT HORSLEY (Owen Jones Student 
1667, 1888), 

BENJAMIN SEPTIMUS JACOBS. 

Prormeok WILLIAM RICHARD LETHABY (Somme 
Medalist 1879, Pupin Student 1881}, 

EDWIN LANDSERR LUTYENS, 

MERVYN EDMUND MACARTNEY. 

WILLIAM CECI MARSHALL, MLA. 

EDWAND JOHN MAY (Pugin Student 1476). 

JOHN HOWARD MORGAN (Caraartben).. 

ERNEST NEWTON, 

SEGAL OWEN (4: soo) (Waringon) 

AMBROSE MACDONALD POYNTER, 

EDWAKD SOHRODER PRIOK, MA. PSA, 

HALSEY RALPH RIGAKDO, 

CHARLES JAMES TAIT (asceiate 1843). 

ROBERT JOHN THOMSON [sueate 1804), 

THOMAM MARIISON THORPE (Derty). 

WILLIAM TURNBULL (Wellington, New Zealand). 

HUGH THACKERAY TURNER, F.8, 

EDWARD PRIOLEAU WARREN, 

LOUIS ALFRED WESTWICK (Manatold), 

FRANGIS ALBERT WHITWELD. 

WALTER HENRY WOODROFFE (4. 1888), 


‘As Amoctares (2), 
JOHN ARCHIBALD LUCAS [Qualjed or Assooiatesiy 
108) cae seine m 
WILLIAM DATHY QUIRKE [Probationer 1001, Student 
1002, Qualified for Asscciateship 1008). 
‘As Tox. Gonuesroxnexo Mnscnen, 


NANEEDS NYO, Mero he Hoy Aeadenyof 
Copenhagen, ‘Commander atthe Daag te 
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Aye a 
acca are 
male Sige Me, Pdr 
‘The Chairman having moved, and Mr, Jobn Slater (F.) 
sie oars es cera 
ee el W cat 
ae eee 
premises, and to rey to a General Mevting. 
jp ena ts cet tne 














ALLIED SOOLETIES, 

THE NORTHERN ASSOCIATION, 
Presidential Address: Newcastle Improvements, 
‘Tho inangural mooting of the Session of the 

Northern Architectural Association was hold the 
22nd November, when tho President, Mr. J, ‘T, 
Cackott (.], delivered the following Adaros 

Coumsdues awn Grirumeny, — My first 
thought this evening—tho first mooting sines you 
‘lected mo to the Presidential Chair—is to thank 

‘on for the honour you have done mo, My 
‘imdance in sccopting tho flee, was duo to the 
kmowlodge that there wore others bettor qualified ; 
but having acgpiad the, position, 1 trast raay 0 
tablo aatis{actorily to fulfil the duties and responsi- 
Dilitior—duties which have already beon greatly, 
Joswonod by the assistance of our worthy Secretary, 
Mr. Plomier. 

My noxt wish is to congmtulate tho Association 
upon is continued growth, "Our total members 
‘it tho dato of tho Inst Annual Roport was 220. Te 
fy mow 224, tho largest in the history of the 
Association, 

Wo doplore, tho loss of two of our former 
Prosidents, Alderman W. H, Dunn and Mr. Frank 
aves, who have passed from us.‘ loe to te 

‘saocintion and to the profession generally is con- 
sidorablo, and will bo greatly felt, 

Mr. Diunn joined the Association in 1865, and 
‘was Prosidont for the year 1884-85, and ho ‘then 
stronuously advocated “tho views proviowsly ex- 
proasod ina Papor road by Mr, Joseph Oswald, 
nnainely, the desirability of establishing tho Associa: 
tion o'a moro practical basis, ani 0 giving it w 
seen tion Aa ‘our own, 

, the publication of Hinge, and also 

‘suggested visits to Oarlsle, Sunderland, Daslington, 
&c., the last for the purpose of promoting and 
increasing tho propo fooling of fellowship amongst 
members of our profession. Tt was some yours 
before his death that Mr. Dunn dropped ont of our 
‘councils, but ho always displayed a warm interest 
in the welfare of tho Association. ‘The Paper 
hhe read before tho Association in October 1880 
entitled “Architects as Scientists" was most 
characteristic of the man. The last occasion on 
‘which many of us mot him was the fanoral, in 
April last, of Frank Gaws, whom he survived little 
more than « month, Frank Caws first joined the 
Association, T think, in 1880, and was Prosident 
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for the 1901-02 and 1908-04. His abilities 
were of w high onior. He was a delightful com- 
panion and gentleman whom to know wus a 
privilege. His death has boon m great loss 10 the 
Association and to tho profession, 

In November 1595 our past President, Mr, 
Oswald, in his Presidential Address, when referring 
to the good to bo derived from our visiting the 
towns in the area assigned to us, suid; 1 think 
it would’ be well if the R.LB.A., with which wo 
ure allied, could see its way to hold an occasional 
mosting in one or other of the provincial contres ; 
and Tam glad to noto that it is on tho carpet to 
hold such a mooting in Manchester during the 
coming spring. I hope this may prove tho fore- 
ronner of many similar excursions of the Institute, 
and that in no far distant year this Association 
may bo able to invite and welcome to this city a 
roprosontative gathoring of British architects.” 

We ll with these sentiments, and havo 
been glad seo that the Institute has made it a 

tieo to visit a provincial contra occasionally 
for by tholonding membors of tho Institute visiting 
and making themselves convorasnt with practice 
in the provinces much will be done towards remoy- 
ing difficulties, and progress will be made towards 
uniting the profossion, which is the aim of us all. 

‘Wo can now congratulate ourselves upon tho 
fact that the President, Conncil, and a largo bod 
of tho londing members of tho ‘Instituto from all 
parts have honoured tho Northorn Architectural 
Association with a visit, and it did not take long to 
Jeara that our formor idon of tho Institute Council 
bing composod of formal, inaccessible gentlomen 
wos quite a myth. Tam sueo that such gathorinigs 
Will go far to consolidate tho profession. ‘Thane 
‘waa no set conferenea, but we had continual oppor- 
‘tunities for individual discussion, and I feel certain 
that tho buming subject, Registention, rooelved w 

share of serions consideration, 

would like to add that in my opinion moro 
foot would result, in tion, if the time of 
future visits to provincial efties cowld bo extended 
and a fow hours given each day for the discussion 
of matters of moment. Our responsibilities aro 
increasing daily, At no period has progress beon 
40 rapid. ‘Timo is of the essence of every contract ; 
contmissions aro given, and the work must be 
‘earried out almost bofore one has reasonable timo 
to consider a scheme. How much more, therefore, 
is it nocossary that we should havo tho opportunity 
of mecting our professional brethren and discuss 
with thom subjects of interest to ovr mut 
advantage. 

In addition to tho honour of entertaining the 
R.LB.A., T have further to congratulate the Associa- 
tion upon another happy event, I refer to the 
opening of the Association's rooms on the 12th 
October last by the President of the Institute, 
Tam sure it must be a great comfort to Mr. 
Glover to know that almost entirely throngh his 
generosity and thoughtfulness the Association (in 
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which he has always taken « groat interest) is now 
housed in such suitable apartments. desire, 
with your parmission, fo record our grateful thanks 
to our past President for his handsome gifts, and 
trust he may long be spared to seo tho Northern 
Architectural Association benefit by them. 

‘The Northern Architectural Association has made 
‘great advances during the past twenty years, in 
fpite of difficult and trying ofroumstances—viz, 
small funds, no office and mooting-room acoommo- 
ntion or Ubrary; but now, with all these defects 
remedied, we have every convenience for increased 
usefalne nd work, crete hope this may mark 
the beginning of a period of much groater prog . 

‘Knowing tho intrest that tho suembors of this 
Association take in tho subject of Registration, 
T fool you may expect me to comment on tho latest 
‘lovalopmonts, You are nwaro that the lust Regis- 
tration Committeo reported to the Institute in 
favour of, and jubmittod, a draft Bill for Parliament, 
‘Tho new Committeo, howover, aro of opinion that 
the time is not ripo for this, and that to eed on 
thoso Tinos would only court dofeat. hey have 
therfore pointed Sub-Comitiy condning 
‘of four of its most qualified members who nro 
strong non-rogistrationists, and also four of the 
strongest istrationists, with the Prosidont as 
Chairman, to twko evidence on tho subject, 
T understand all architects, whothor members of 
tho Instituto or not, aro invited to give avidenco 
for and against compulsory regiitration, and to 
tondor suggestions which ‘may uasist tho Sub- 
Commitios to draw up tho best scheme, 

‘This means of doaling with the question i 
my opinion, fair and good one theorvtically ; nnd 
‘alitiongh the provinces. aro not roprosentod on tho 
Sub-Commitieo, Me. Hubbard and Mr, Cross, two 
‘of the members, haye taken infinite pains to 
Aaywaint thamselvos with provincial grleyanens 
‘aot the provineot will not, f think, suffer for the 
nck of direot representation. Tt may, however, be 
ilifficalt for country mombers to go up to London 
to give evidence, and to overcome this as far na 

ible I snggest that each Association should 
fold meetings of its members promptly, take 
evidence (which should be systomatised by a com- 
mittee), and send one or two of its members to 
London to attend the inquiry. The evidence from 
tho provinces is the most difficult to get, and yot 
the snost necessary ; but the supplying of it rust 
not be allowed to unduly delay the inquiry. 

Gentlemen, I was much improssed by tho 
Prosidont’s appeal, and his remarks in his Open- 
ing Address at the Institate on behalf of tho 
Architects’ Benevolent Socioty, Tam afraid our 

sion at prosent ix a somewhat uneven one, 60 

‘as the success of its members is concerned. 
May I ask all who are able, to contribute some- 
thing to the Bonevolont Society's funds, which are 
lly ad properly applied to the moet done. 


ing enses 
“bhore are so many subjects of public interest 























(ing for consideration that we are concerned 
in thnt I have had some dificulty in deciding that 
upon which to address you this evening. The 
subject I propose to speak upon is of grost im- 
p +, but while my goneral observations 
‘apply to all towns the delals eanoern Nevoastle 
only, and the urgeney of the matter mast be my 
exense to my brothrn from other town: 
northern province. 

Thaye heard it stated by past Presidents that 
Prosidential Addresses are too general in their 
‘scope, and do not deal with the local conditions of 
‘our work as they should. I will aot upon the 
suggestion. Some of may proposals may be utopian ; 
still, T will treat largely of tho raal and everyday 
‘considerations of Iooal pract 
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Newoasrin IMpxoveaents. 


‘Tho theme whioh I offer for consideration this 
evening is the planning of this important city. 
I propose to remind you of its plan and extent 
in tho year 1840, oomparod with tho requirments 
‘of thné time; to review tho public Improvormenta 
which have been made since, and to compare 
thom with the growth of population nnd business, 
sand tho increase and change of traffic ; and to draw 
‘w parallel, [will then ondeavour {0 apply thig to 
finprovoments now in progress, and consider 
‘whother they have been planned with that foro: 
sight and artistic thoughtfulness which tho great 
importance of the works demand; and, later, to 
ubmit for your consideration » scheme, whieh wt 
first blush may appear fanciful, but which on 
deliberation may commend itself to you as desir. 
‘ablo and beneficial, for the dovelopmont of the 
district trentod and for tho good of the city. 

In tho year 1840 Richard Grainger lind prac: 
tically completed his reconstruction of the town, 
under the guidanco of oue fitst Prosidant, Mr, 
Dobson. Tt may hor bo interesting to noto that 
his first work early inthe century was to. build 
Higham Place (in whioh is our now hore) for 
Mr. Wm. Ration, who so named it aftor Higham 
Dn, hs Ponlaand esto. Ts i inaeutive to 

W history of Granger's progress in heantity- 
ing tho town frot 1890 to 1810; it affords -n 
sgroat lesson for all. T would advito tho you 
men to obtain Me. Oliver's plan of 1890 (wherein 
they will find only Blackett Stroot and Eldon 
Square comploted) nnd compare it with his plan 
of 1844, whoro wa find the town delineated prnc- 
tically a5 most of us romember it, — Botwoon 
1884 and 1889 (when the Contral Exchange News 
Room was opontd), Groy Stroot, Shakspoare Strvet, 
Hood Street, Markot Siroct, Grningor Street, Clay” 
ton Street, Clayton Street West, Nan Street, and 
Nelson Street wore built, and took the placo of tha 
‘ld brick and timber hovols—examples of which yot 
romain in one ot two of the narrow lanes in tha 
city. Tt is unt to review the conditions 
of life and business then ; but before 1840 we had 
not the electric telograph—the pulmy days of the 
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sstago coach wore passing away boforo the develop- 
ment of railways, Tho railway from Blaydon to 
Hoxhain was opcnod in 1885, bué it was 1849 
before th High Level was opened, and in 1850 
bofore the Central Station was completed. ‘Tho 
clectrie cable did not come into use till 1854, 

‘The population of Neweastlo, which already had 
taken in Byker, Heaton, Jesmond, Elswick, and 
‘Wostgnto, was only 70,897, with a rateable value of 
£181,643; bnt Grainger was: bold and far-secing 
Snoughnot only to cary out fade that any ety 
‘yot would bo proud of, but to Iny out Grey Stroot 
from 70 ft to 76 ft, wido, Bluckott Streot (almost his 
‘enrliost) 63 f. to 70 ft, wide, Grainger Stroot about 
60 tt., and th other,streots of a similar width, all 
muuch more than the requirements of the time’ de- 








led. 

Considering that this work was done seventy 
years before the Report of the Royal Commission 
‘on London ‘Traftie appeared, andl the Market Stroot 
‘extension of our Corporation (which, by the way, 
‘was otiginally proposed to bo only 50° ft. wil), 
and, of course, Yearing in mind the altered eiroum: 
staricos and inoreavod traffic, T am. forced to the 
conclusion that wo aro ax much behind the times 
OW as our prodécossors wore in advance of their 


day, 

Kince_ the aboyo dale to. 1908, when tho ity 
boundaries remained tho samo—ie. beforo the 
reonnt oxtonsion, tho popnlation had increased 
from 70,187 to 292,241, nnd tho rateablo value from 
£181,648 to £1,00,709—moro. than three times 
tho population, and ovor soven times the rateable 
value—whife the numbor of inhabited houses in. 
ceronsoa from, about 10,000 to 40,000, 

During this potiod we havo soon the advyont of 
electric light (1878), telephones (1878), horse 
trams, in turn to givo'wny to eleetrio trans’ (1888), 
Railways have been. dovelopod to an enormous ex- 
tent, and now olectrio railways (1892), all moro or 
Joss bringing traffic to tho stroots of the city, Can 
wo for 4 moment suggest thnt wo have kept the 
city by dovelopment as much in front of ita re- 
quiromonts sit was in 1810? T have looked 
through all tho Corporntion Bills sinco 1887, but 
ashle at have ben atovedt (pel wot 

lesitmble that havo been allawed to lapse) would 
bo mors than rafficont matter in itgell for: an 
address. Tho improvements which ave boon 
effocted are of course considerable—some new 
roads sich as Quoon Street and Lombard Street 
(built aftor tho fire in 1854), Grainger Stroot West 
between 1865 and 1870, and Walker Now Road, 
Park Torrico, Camden Stroot Bridge, Northumber: 
land Roa and Grosham Place, Cily. Road, &e.; 
and many widenings of existing ronds, such a 
Jesmond Road, Westgate Roxd, Hedley Place, 
Gallowgate, Osborne Rond, Elavwick Rod, &e.; but 
when wo look back at these works, ean we say 
they did anything more than provide for the bare 
nocessitios of the timo; and were these works 
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done before they were absolutely forced upon the 
authorities by the congestion of traffic? Has 
‘anything been done to really cope with this con- 
fgestion, and to meet the protablo great increase 
of traffio in the futuro by providing thoroughfares 
‘of ample width, and opon spaces which would in 
addition beautify and adorn tho city ? 

Wo tiave, or had, « high standard to maintain, 
for vo great an authority as John Dobson said in, 
1859; “Sinoo the commencement of the presont 
¢ontury mréhiteeture in the northern counties has, 
T think, boon somewhat in ndvanco of most other 
districts.” ‘Thorw ean be no doubt that Newenstlo 
‘from 1840 to 1860 (before tho abominable practiea 
of obliterating w fagado with enormous gilt lottors 
‘and illuminated devices became the fashion) could 
compar) most favourably with any city in Groat 
Britain for fine streets, and was far ahead of any 
thor town of its size, As T havo said, it has in- 
ceroasod threofold in population and sevenfold in 
valno ; but ean we point to.a proportionate increase 
of stroats of the quality and graco of those of 1840, 
in spite of the great development of education 
‘and artistio training? 

Newenstlo is so sitnntod that its contro is much 
nearer tho mathoniatical definition of the worl 
than in most towns; consoquontly, with tho gront 
extonsion of tho suburbs during tho Inst twonty- 
five yours, and the probable greater increase in 
tho near future, is it not being foreed upon ms to 
conor in what way wo may multiply the 
thoroughfares near that centre to provide for 
both tho increased traffic and. the multitudes who 
now come to shop who never did in tho past ; and 
this, so to speak, increnso its practical area ? 

‘The traffic has inereased to almost alarming 

roportions. Only a fowr yearn ago wo wore con 
int to wait ton minutes for a horso ear, and Usare 
‘woro four router drawing from Seotswood, Wost- 
gato, Gosforth, and Bykor; bat now wo havo 
twenty-five or more routes, with electric cars 
running rapidly at very short intorvals, and not 
only supplying the canto from the ciroumnfrunce, 
Dut drawing from towns hoyond, such as Wallsend, 
North Shiolds, and Gosforth, with every likelihood 
of extension to towns furthor west and north at 
fan carly date, In addition, Gatoshond, with ita 
population of 110,000, has its system of electri 
rs drawing erovilé from its boundaries 
and towns beyond to its contro, and vary large 
tion find their way to tho north side, and 

Tins augment the numbers in ‘oar atrocta, In 
aidition to tho tram sorvies, making it onsior for 
residents to come into the outro, tho trans have 
proved a serious adiition to tho congestion on the 
roads, Wo also now havo an exccllent sorvico of 
clootrie trains which (while not themselves intor- 
fering with tho roads as in tho ease of oars) tend 
to increase the suburb aroa, and thus indirectly 
ccongest the centro ; and, farthor, the great devolop- 
ment of meebanical traction on tho toads must 
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be ‘ided for, ‘This last method of locomotion 
Se dlly ting more and moro used for commercial 
and. private purposes, and these together 
Raheny The’ sutioritive to consider the ub: 
ject of the management of trafic in and nent the 
centro of the city. bi 

‘The tenfic in all cities may be divided into two 
kinds:—First, the through traffic; and second, 
the torminal or stopping trafic. Now, unless wo 
have thoroughfares 100 foot wide at least, ewpable 
‘of accommodating four rows of trams, it is. hopo- 
loss, with only tho stroot surface for traflio, to 
satisfactorily conduct tho throngh and. stop- 
ping traflic on ono thoroughfare; wud since in 
the contre of the town wo cannot now hope to 
widen our streets throughout (although oppor- 
tunitios for this have in yery recent years been 
missed), tho remedy appears to be to create now 
streots. If tho shopping and business atrocts, 
Which are none too wide, could be rolieved of the 
through traflic, or even part of this through traflle 
divortod to new and wilor thoroughfares, much 
would bo done to help matters, 

Tt is impossible to expect another Grainger to 
come and do for Noweastla what is moto essential 
today than wore his improvements of seyonty 
yours go. Stroot improvements in the city, 
now that property iso valuable and divided 
‘amongst 40 tnany owners, must emanate from tho 
Council, and this branch ‘of municipalisation is a 
right one for our representatives to take up, and T 
‘wm sure it would pay the city handsomely if 
propoely conducted. 

From, tho Contril Station practically all traftio 
to nnd from tho north and oast goes by Grainger 
Stroot and Blackott Stroot, One of the. most 
desirable improvements would be to add to the 
twofulnoss ot Porey. Stroct (and thus reliove 
Gruingor Street) by aither improving the oppronch 
to it or making ® new street to the north of 
Clayton Street, ‘Tho Inttor hay boon frequently 
considered, nnd might in rgont years have boon 
economically made, but I fear now it can only be 
carried ont at great outlay. A streot from’ the 
Monument to the Haymarket has for many years 
boon talked of, and indood powers were obtained 
to make this 66 long ago as 1897, while Gray Street 
‘wns in course of construction; but it wus ono of 
the schemes which tho Corporation unfortunately 
allowed to lapse, since ther wore then no. ves 
interests in Northumberland Street to contond 
with, I stil think this a desirable road, in s0 far 
fs it would provide accommodation for the in: 
creasing shopping roquitoments of tho town, 
sltiough it) would fay be ® satisfactory 
thoroughfare, since it would in no way relive 
G Stroot. ‘This proposed new stroot would 
not it Northumberland Street, which T believe 
will always remain tho tain road, 

iT adioms I have suggest aa to duplicating 
through ronds apply porhaps with greater foree to 
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the roads from south to north than from east to 
west, Has tho High Level Bridge for all timo to 
satisfy tho requirements of a main North Road? 
A more congested and dangerous approach than 
that at tho south ond probably could not be eon: 
ceived ; and on arrival at the north end of the 
bridge, it would puzzle nny traveller to find by 
‘map the best road to the north through the town, 
or, for that matter, a point policeman Would almost 
be beaten to direct the stranger the best road. 

1! tho High Lavol Bridgo ip always fo romain 
the artery into tho town from the south, it is dif 
cult to 360 how this ean now be improved. his 
brings me to another subject in conneetion with 
tho dovelopinont of the oity, which T think 
of our consideration ws architects, I refer, of 
course, to a now High Level Bridge; and it is 
ratifying to note that this haa been ‘under con: 
‘ideation by a joint committee of he Coun of 
Noweastlo and Gateshoud for some time, although 
Trogeot to learn it hus boon adjourned sine die, 

Tilo not know how many years ago it in sineo 
‘tho proposal was first made, but it is interesting to 
record the history of tho ‘first High Level. Tn 
A771 th old Tyne, Bridge ne. swept avay hy 
flood, and Edward Hutchinson brought forward a 
plan for a High Level Bridge, but the Corporation 
woul not entertain it, In 1826 and sucdooding 

rs sllae proponals were mado, nnd in 1800 
fohn and Benjamin Green published a seborno, In 
1846 tho mattor took practical shape, being forcod 
upon tho railway company, and in 1850 the lower 
roadway was opdned ; a0 aflor eighty yours wo got 
tho first High Lovel. 

No surly move more quickly nowadays and it 
tho freoing of tho Byker Hridyo betweon two parte 
of Nowonstlo may ty taken as an example of the 
increase of trafic, may wo hope, for the good of 
‘ach town, that the building of a free High Level 
will nt be long postponed. 

Although this proposed bridge is a scheme of 
grout magnitude and importance, I confess T only 
ssw tho plans recontly, and I fear few of ua have 
intorested ourselves even to this extent. I have, 
through tho courtesy of Councillor Cowell and the 
engineors, Mossra. Sandiman & Moncrieff, seon 
their sohome, anid it seams the beat that can bo 
Aosta Tahow ion Pla A. 

You will notice it provider the lest approach 
ose from High Stet, Gate ead on tbe south, 

rminating at the foot of im Street, in a 
Aireet lino with the North Boal ratte nee 
admirable through route; and as tho proporty is 
all old anid ready to come dawn, w widening scheme 
might be judiciously and, probably, economically 
carried oui, without waiting until the bridge: hig 
oan and ant aloes. up, 

ronch would tap City Road loadin 
Mosley tat wih the corm lakes of eae 
West ; and, further north, we should meot 
Mackot Street, from which, if tho road Tum ancy 
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to suggest wore carried through, we should have 
‘two good avenues to the North Road. 7 

Before leaving this part of my subject, you will 
observe I hnve indietel on Pla A'a Tage, ewoep 
on to City Road from Pilgrim Street. Although 
this mow bridge is on the tapis, tho Corpors- 
tion, who own this corer site, are offering It for 
sale, with building frontages up to the existing 
lines of City Rond and Pilgrim Street, without 
any regard for probable future requirements and 
improvements, 

"ho latest improvoment undertaken by the 
Council (I rofer to tha Markot Streot extonsion) 
‘will, I think, if properly earriod out, prova ono of 
tho ‘groatost toons’ to tho city wines the days of 
Grainger ; for it duplieatos New Bridgo Stroot, and 
so may relieve it of fie grant arson of throngh 
traflie which so congosts it now. But when wo 
look nt the details of tho aebemo, it soams to leave 
meh t bo desired ; and, in my bumble opinion, 
it in striking example of shorisightednoss. 

To not think Luin far wrong tn esoeting that 
very fow indood hore this evening have sean the 
Parliamentary plans for this work, and probably 
none of ws would, ld wo not boon engaged either 
in Parlismontary work or arbitrations in con- 
nection with the scheme; and if this applies to 
architects who ought to be interested in such 
anattors, what proportion of the goneral rate 
sung anu now anything about it? A ory 
small proportion indeod, T hayo propared a tracing 
of his propa 
Plan B is mato from tho Parliamentary plan, 
anil you will observe that although Grainger— 
evaity yonry ago—with & population ax bafor 
stated to guide him, and little oxparience of ull 
‘ways and none of‘ meohnnical trafic on toads, 
Ubought fi to make Markot Strout over GO fat wide, 
still in this contury one Council thought of making 
the oxtension only 60 foot wide. Fortunately, our 

iresont City Engineer, Mr. Edge, found that tho 
Tivol! deviation rors sufticiontly wide to permit 
of tho atroot boing windo 60 fest; Hut this, T submit, 
is much too narrow. 

In all citios, and ‘expecially in Nowenstlo, whero 
tho ares for business promises naar the contro ix 
40 limited, the (ondoncy is to build much higher 
‘han wo were able to do before tho days of electric 
lifts; therofore, putting aside for the moment the 
nocesuity of widor thoroughfares to provide for tho 
development of traffic, this increase of height in 
buildings alone should havo been sufficiont reason 
for providing a witr stroot than was necessity 
vent yeas ago,| For tho ample provision of light 
andl air, and coriainly for westhotio roasons, it js 
esirablo that the height of buildinys. should be 
loss rather than over the width of tho stevct; 
but when we consider this in conjunction with 
the inerensing trafic, which T have already roforrod 
to, it geoms a serious mistake that this new main 
thoroughfare should be only sixty foot wide. 

















Before considering what might have been 
T shouli Tike to say afew words on tho 
tof the scheme as 

"tbo Plan I inientes by th closer cros-hated- 
ing the properties which the Corporation either 
purchased to carry through tho road or previously. 
owned, The considerable area on the north side 
fat west end was forced upon them, othorwise they 
‘would have had only « narrow strip hore as they 
‘now own on the south side opposite, 

Does it nol appear barnes that. throughout 
tho length of the street tho Corporation should 
Ihave purchased w ufficiont depth on each aide to 
‘havo provided thom with a commercial aren for 
tale a ho talorment pico’ Dy ar the 
fires could have been purchased at back land 
sani even with the prosent schemo this price would 
Have been obtoined muy toes over om Ube real 
aftor opening tho thoroughfare, As it is, the 
arrow strips forming tho frontage to New. 

Stroot are of no uso (oxcopt as advertising stations) 
to the Corporation, or anyone else, save the ownoen 
of the land adjoining ; thus tho thurkot is reduced 
toa minimum, and the Corporation will have 10, 
tako what they'can get from such owners who will 
make the profit which ought to have been secured 
for ho zalapayre; an thi in ato of the fst 
‘that special powers wero taken in tho Bill to pur: 
chase lands pon either side of tho rou in order 
to provide miirkotable building sites of snficient 
tizt for tho position. Had tbe Corporation aed up 
to this tho resale would have gone fax to pay for tho 
impravoment, and would have assisted private ene 
torprise in doveloping building with fino froutagoa 
‘vat as the matter stands no development enn tako 
place, for exatuplo, along tho south side from the 
wost ond until some wealthy individual or ayn- 
dicate buys up all tho property to the north of 
polico courts, and divides it up by ines at ight 
‘angles to the mew frontage—work which shouli 
havo Doan gone by ine Corporation, This 
seriously delay tho completion of tho improvement, 
tir Bound to nfo adversaly the er 

tic it cannot pay to eect noble fronts without 
largo rons for business purposes. 

‘Bren 4 fe too lato: to have tho. schome 
amended in any drnstio way, surely a small alte 
tion whioh would lo great improvement iesthotic 
cally and financially might bo considered. Ttis pro- 
Posod to tien Erick Street ont on the north and south 
sides of the new rond on to Carliol Stroot. hore 
will therefore be a hiatus in tho frontage from tha 
west side of Erick Street to tho east side of 
Garliol Street, « longth of 140 feat on each side, 
‘This is clear from the Plan B, and L havo 
‘enudeavourod to show it on tho perspective illus. 
‘ating a possible result of the aehome. 

So far na tho north wide is concerned, an T have 
Brintal ou, the Corporation have purchased tho 
ross-hatehed part. Now, if they woro to pi 
sy, theeo mom houses between Cail Saeet aaa 
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Erick Street, and turn this back strect out to 
‘Carlicl Street on tho north side of this purchase, 
‘no one could object to their closing and buil 
nnpon the street A to B (Plan B), and they 
gain 220 odd: Sc bodiing and and « frontage 
‘0 90 feet to the new street. 

Slay, bt by arangment wi te ones of 
land, which'T submit the Corporation should have 
purchased, a great improvement might be made on 
tho south side. 

‘these matters may be small details to address 
tho Association upon, but my desire is that by 
drawing your attention to them the Association 
in future will consider it its duty to inv: 


such proposals 
to the authorities, if necessary, for the benefit of 





pared with tuilding area, 
Citizens, I fool sare, would be glad to know that it 
was to ronove the unsavoury property 

of tho ares sbown. | Even with 


ro 
which forms 


ny suggested iraprovemont between Erick Street 
‘and Carliol Street, oo how the frontage is eat op 
by cross streots which are not required, and these 


‘lwo cut the area north and south of the new 
fstroot (what will soon become valuable building 
Tan) ft tha most fantastic shapes, certainly not 
sui 
‘Even if, the Corporation do not see their way to 
‘embark upon the larger scheme 1 am about to 


iggost, I submit they should have 
gua | at IY on Carlal Steak Sad 





ack to 

frontages to New Bridge Street and tho new street. 
We all know how unati New Bridge 
Strect is at n Dusinows street, between Carliol Street 
set Re hocgelae. TH hee 
‘ontinaity of fron is i bei 

at cou ‘ea ah th now srt nd he 
real equally uns . 

Ts it conceivable ye 


hat this twentioth-contnry 


‘scheme ean bo €o: 


in the sehome 
neta im Ubo most parochial i 
‘The only idea appears to have 
thoroughfare, and when it was thoaght 50 feet 
wide war enough for this, sarely we could not 
tzpoct the promoters to Tok beyond ‘the frontage 
ine. 
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that much good would result 
from the Couneil asking the Northern Architectural 
Association to assist them when considering 
improvement schemes for the city ; for are we not, 
by our teaining and daily work in every pact of the 
cits, likely to be the first to notice desirable and 
feven necessary improvements? Mr, Oswald, I 
‘in 1889, read before our Association » 
i full of useful suggestions 


Pps or een eerie 
ive had schemes for continuing Grey Street to 
the ‘ket, and. also for providing # site for 
eeoe Town Hatland moni Eldon 
Square, Westgate House, and Fenkle Stroct, and 
tho junction of the Haymarkot end of Northum- 
Terland Str, and the proposed continuation of 
Grey Streot and the Butchers’ Market have each 
ad their edvocaan ais, bot individual 
suggestions have never received more than passing 
thought. But had we such a committes as T 
hereafter sugzest, whose advico woul be respocted 
‘when asked for, surely this committeo might with 
goal weight maka sgeestiong for ‘the improvement 
the city to the City Council. 

My criticism of the Market Stroot extension bas 
tempted me to consider whether, by dealing with 
tho inatter as Grainger and Dobson certainly would 
have done, there is not room for a maynificont 
improvoment to this part of the town, which would 
‘also be financially succeseful. The Plan © and 

tivo drawing explain the suggestions folly, 
mut & fow words may bo desirable. 

Tho great expenso of the scheme lies in tho par- 
chase of all the proporty between New Bridgo Strvot 
find New Market Stroot and the old proporty to the 
south of New Market Street, 

With, 1 think, one or two unimportant excep: 
tions, all the proporty in this ares is old, and there 
‘are schemes for rebuilding a very ‘considerable 
portion of it You, wil o from tho cross 

ching on Plan B how much of tho front to 
Pilgrim Street and New Market Street the 
Corporation now own, and nearly all the remaindar 
is in the market and could be ted for on 
favourable terms. ‘The back portion could have 
been ‘more reasonably before New Market 
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frontage in one holding, of course, the easier it is 
to dnl with the artistio side of the question of 
stroot frontage, 

Possibly, however, the fact that the scheme pro- 
vides sito most suitable fora Town Hall, tntinielpal 
buildings, and Polico and Agsize Courts, if dosired, 
Bove far fo recommend it, The aren is ample to 
ormit of this, nnd also for the building to be well 
sot back from tho frontage lines, 
‘and Pilgrim Stroot at this point is 
‘one of the widest of Newcastle 
steoots, 

Ido not think the most extrava- 
gaat reonatuetian would produce 
‘finer or more appropriate site for 
municipal buildings, Tt is prac: 
tically tho contro of tho city, and at 
tho Junotion of the misin rtories 
from cast, wost, north, aud, if tho 
now High Level become a’ reality, 
{rom tho south, Iv i lene to tne 
Broo Library, Laing Gallery, and 
Police Couris, nnd. woul) form n 
fitting termination to the fine pro- 
ouical oad Zogget rom Tarot 

iridgo, past the Col Mansion, 
House, and Laing Gallery. 

Furthor, tho front proporty might 
stand and yield  rotuen until the 
Connell decided on m Town Hall 
and municipal-buildings shone ; 
‘und, failing this, tho improvements 
would havo convertod buck land 
{into front, which could bo sold. to 
tulvantage for businoss prrposes, 

Sooner or Intor tho wost and of 
Now Bridgo Stroot will have to bo 
widenod by vetting back the south 
side, um this would form part of 
the behoro, T havo not hoard that 
the Corporation ever intended this 
widening ; but in view of the abso. 
to necessity for it, it is ourion 
that the Corporation should be offor- 
ing the strip of Iand eross-lntehod 
© to Doon Plan B at w great deal 
below frontage price when thay 
could hive prescribed a frontage 
line and given the back land for the 
front, ani 80 widoned the roul nt 
a soinitoum of cost to the ratepayors, 

It hardly suggests municipal foresight, 

‘tho road on tho east of the proposed Town Hall 
site might tw continued up on tha line of Princess 
Stivet, as indicated on Plan 0, to Northumberland 
Rond, which should be widenéd on the south side, 
and this would much improve the value of the 
Corporation. property: here, and load 0 its bing 
eovered with fine permanent buildings. It is 
interesting to note that 60 far buck ax 1846 the 
Corporation took powors to make a stroot from 
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New Bridge Strost to Prineoss Street. Suruly 
therefore tho timo is ripe for effeating the improve- 
ment, 

‘You are no doubt all awaro that the Corporation 
recently decided to opon Higham Place through to 
Ellison Place. Dy the kindnoss of Mr. Hagel stn 
enabled to show yon on Plan D the scheme which 
hhas been adopted. This will provide w thorough. 








Pace 





{are from Now Bridge Streot to. St. Mary's Puce; 


bot is this worthy of thecity?: Surely nok, whothor 





proparty on the fine of it be 4 
wor with i 0 pe ia teak 
Tuan the improvument at planned is an ‘ngcon, 


With the development of the suburbs and eon: 
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‘sequent traffic Northumberland Street is bound to 
become too congested for both through and stop- 
ving tonics a0 if wo can supply another ariery 
coonomically, surly it ix desieable. For this pur 

T suggest that w road be carried through from 
Rw Markst Sin to. Barras Beige sad 
making it nt least 70 foot wide, excopt at each 
comparatively little property ‘is interfered. with, 
ho Higham Place houses vary from BB fect to 
70 foot docp, the former certainly much too little 
to allow of dovelopment; and at the luck is the 
Inte Miss Dobson’s garden between two back 
stroets, and thorefore very difficult to deal with, 
‘Were the Highiin Place bouses to bo removed, the 
back strvot and garden beyond would become 
Yaluable building ren onda depth of 120 foot 
obtained, which would pormit of fine modern 
Wilding ‘The Ari Galley front would be apened 
‘up, and by the removal of tho adjoining stables 
tho front inight somo day be carried round facing 
Quoan’s Square Gardens, whieh, on the line of the 
now road, wonld form a delightful placo for 
statuary, with tho fino old residences facing it, 
‘his is indioatod in tho ive, 

Coming to tho Mansion Howse, Collage Street 
is ero under 80 foot wide ; sooner or lator there- 
foro som widoning will have to be dono, aril this 
might havo boon foreseen hefore much monoy wus 
spent in rebuilding on tho west side a fow yore 
‘go. Similarly, the Burt Hall unfortuaintely 
stands in the way of tho improvement TL mggost, 
‘and its ultimate romoral should be aimed at. 

Further north the Baths would allow the wilth of 
roa rand if the road were continued round 
to Barras Bridye n yory fine approach would be 
focme ote cy om hn ont atthe nero 
valuo given land opened up, together with 
the facilites the road: would provide’ would ie 
towards making it ono of tho most watistactory 
improvements sinco 1840. 

‘ewenstle doos not compare favourably with 
many othor citios in this country, nor with most 
citiod abroad, in the number of ‘opwn spaces it 
possessor. T'might cite Leeds and Liverpool at 
‘examples of what may yot bo dona in the contro 
of a modern town in this respoet, Only recently 
considerble difficulty was exporienead in finding 
‘ suitable site for Mr. Cowon’ statue and the War 
‘Momorial Monument. T think you will all ngroo 
that the thoroughfares of city’ provide the most 
unfortunate sites for such works of art, It is 
{Erect iv only tp ronan hone 
i itis o ti 
tunition “that this desirable! movemgat eat bo 
fostered. I would like to suggest that the Cross 
House site be olearod and suitably Inid out for the 
reception of memorials, for many of our past 
eminent citizens are not yet so honoured. 

Another necessary improvement is tho widenin 
of the north ond of Northumberland Street, Tt 
indicated upon Plan 0, 
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Tam glad to obsorve that one of the subjects for 
‘Gigoussion at the International Congress of Avchi- 
tects to be held in London next year is the planning 
‘and laying-ont of streats nnd open spaces in cities, 
find T hope it will havo tho attention of our local 
govarning bodies. 

One of the recent Corporation improvements 
‘yas tho widening of Osborn Road. This thorough- 
fare ix rapidly becoming tho duplicate of the North 
Road for through traffic, and with the development 
of the Trafalgar Goods Station will no doubt bo 
much more usod, I fear this widening was not 
done in the thorough manner the circumstances 
justified, for it is alrondy too narrow for a through 
rowd, and this observation ulso applics to. tho 
nuain North Row, Wht an opportunity. there 
‘was here for making a noble wide th to the 
city, and even yet the footpaths might be thrown 
info the roadway and transferred to the outor sidos 
‘of tho belt of trees for a yroat part of the distation 
to Gosforth. At the north end of this road in 
Gosforth at the litto bridge, tho road is dangerously 
narrow ; but still a villa was rocontly built there 
without any attompt boing mado to widen tho 
road by the Gosforth authorities, Sooner or lator 
this widening will be forced upon them, and tho 
fexponse thon to the ratepayers will be much moro 
serious, 

Another matter which I should liko to. draw 
attention to is tho development of estates in tho 
suburbs. So far as through roals are concerned, 
fo onlato fs laid out with tho, view to. aqueodi 
as many building sites on as tho shape and 
Ywoundaries wil allow, regards of how the strls 
may run, Wo think of their extent only, and, 
having nothing to do with the land adjoining, cou: 
hidor only the host mothod of making use of th 
‘npproach we may have, with no rogant for the town 
or for what may be required for thoroughfares 
somo day. 

Tn Newoastlo we aro compallodl to make 40-foot 
stroots, ind in adjoining districts stroots only 
86 foat wide, To give up land for, say, a 50-foot 
‘oF 60-foot siroot is'n gront sacrifice for tho ayner, 
for which he derives no rotarn, but, on the contrary, 
suffers avon greater Loss; for it entails tho cost of 
extra rond-making, and dooa not improve the 
immedinte price of the abutting sites, 

‘It would be o great benefit if the Council had 
power to define all such main roads and their 
Width, and to comspeneato the Iandowner forthe 
loss he sustains by. to make thom of hired 
‘width than ontinary roads, Mr. Edge has kindly 
lent moa copy of the Liverpool Corporation Act 
of 1902, und Beetion 80 provides for this. If such 
8 clause were inserted in the next Local Improve- 
‘mont Bill and became law, I think much monay 
would bo saved in expensive widenings in the 
fatto, 

‘Tho R.LB.A. Council, as Six Aston Wobb pointed 
ont recently, has for several years been asked to 
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dyise tho Government and the London County 
Couneil upon questions of design and laying 
out of streats &e.; and such ndyice has gone far 
fo prodisca an enormous advance upon what ap; 
not many years back. I hopo our local 
wuneils will soon See tho utility and benefit to be 
Aetived from following similar practic ; but can 
‘we expoet it until wo awaken by our doods and acta 
of friendly eriticism, not only in the mombers of 
‘our governing bodies, bul, what is more important, 
in tho publio nt large, a much grester intarost i 
their heritage, this fine old city ? 

This, gentlemen, is to my mind a subject of 
Paratnount importance, and one which I fear wo ai 
‘8 body have taken practically no interest in in tho 
past—largely, I think, the result of our want of 
cohesion bai now that avory yet it wrongthening 
our Association by consolidating our scatte 
‘units, T hope that at nodistant time this body will 
‘bo looked up to by all, so that when any questions 
‘ariso concerning the frontage, height, or design of 
any building which will affect the vista of a 
thoroughfaro, ora gronping of buildings of planaing 
of now atroola that local Corporations will submit 
tho matter to the judgment of this body and 
seriously eonsidor tha ndvieo given, 

Our aim should be that all so-enlled improve. 
tents maybe suoctd to tho enrefa seratiny of 
© qualifiod committoo, in ordoe that all possible 
mean may bo. adopted for making each sadition 
‘and alteration in tho city n sutistuctory part, fairly 
‘contributing to the beauty and coonotnical siccass 
of tho whale. 

‘Tho control of stroct architecture has boon the 
smibject of much discussion nnd consideration in 
nto yours, und saveral writers havo made sugges- 
tions. 

Mr. Guy Dawbor, in his Prosidontial Addross to 
tho Arohiteetural Association n your ago, rogratted 
that this conntry Ind no Ministey of Fine Arts or 
omno consultative committee on art who could wa- 
vise whon ites como into the market or buildings 
‘aro pulled down, as to the form the rebuilding 
should take, ot What improvements or modifica. 
tions on the design would conduico to the future 
dignity or loanty of the city. 

Me: Belobo, he Addn hi en, dol wih 
tho aubjeot, ond points ont thatan Art Gommission 
similar to that suggested has been established in 
Now York, and he explains that it has jurisdiction 
vor all designs of municipal buildings, brid 
approaches, gntes, fences, lamps ; tho lines, 

plotting of 'publie’ ways and grown: 
similar matters, 
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Similarly, in France anthority is exereised over 
such works, 

tis, however, very difficult subjeot, and. ono 
‘our Pructice Committee would do well to consider 
‘and take np, with tho viow of having Papors read 
‘und diseussod by the practising mombora of the 
Association, 

Tf our Association becomes tw power in its 
provines we expect, T see no objection to tho 
‘ifferont authorities tinving power to delay any 
improvement until the advice of the Asaocia~ 
tion Committeo is obtained, and thus force a full 
considerstion of the scheme by the promoter in 
conjunction with the Committe, which would bo 
the best body possitlo to eliminate the bad, and 
vustrain without killing individuality. 

Th th easo of tho Strand ‘widesiag in London 
tho London County Couneil obtained ina 
Hit competion with view to controling the 
buildings to be erected. Agnin, it is gratifying 
to know that, tho ‘Comtaissionars of Wood ant 
Forests intond that the whole of the Quadrant of 
Regnt Streot should be rebuilt upon one design 
‘and with regard to. tho architectural continuity of 
tho streot, and that although many architects thay 
bo employed, Mr. Norman Shaw is controlling the 
work, I think local committee of architocts 
might act in similar way here, 

In tho enso of tho Market Strect extension, whorw 
‘4 considerable length of frontage balongs to. the 
Corporation, thoro should (with tho exataplo L have 
referred to) bo no exouso for our Council failing to 
‘eal satistnctorly with tho facade, — Tf they have to 
selloff trips todifforont purchasers, lotus urge that 
‘ample conditions be insorted to secure tho treat 
Int of continuous Hooks of frontago ns a whole 
con Tinos which will commend themselves to. tho 
commercial investor and the artistic: wall-wishor 
alike, ee El Seen on bore cannot now be 
‘uproved, T have indicated on th tive what 
‘wight be done in this diteotion, ? 

Tt cannot be denied that city improvoments aro 
‘ot receiving ndoquate attention, in view of the few 
facts T have been able to lay before you in the short 
Timnite of my Addross, and failing reforms in this 
reap fi ure asl will have just cause to 
regret the lence of our city ain 
Grainger and Dobson, Mee 
suf, iy observations have awakened an interost 
in tho mattor amongst my fellow workers and the 
ypc I tet may ho sustainod until 

© uthoritios aro quickened is 
thoie responsibilities a 
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METAL-WORK. 
By Joun M. Swas, R.A., Mormove Forpmay, axp Watrer Givpert. 


Road before the Royal Institute of British Architects, Monday, 22nd January 1906, 


1, By Joux M, Swax, R.A. 





‘on metal-work. I am so far penetrated by a profound reverence for the past that 
fool wo are but as pigmios that peop through the legs of the Colossus of antiquity. 
Speaking of this 1 must noods think of the Colossi, and of the work of Chares, pupil of 
Lysippus, who built the Colossus of Rhodes that strode across tho harbour where little ships 
suited out and in, ‘The proportions of this giant are nearly equalled by Bartholdi in his 
magnificent statue of Liberty that guards the entrance to Now York harbour. 1 was deeply 
impressed by the simplicity, grandeur, and splendid malachite-groen colour of this work : 
it rises Tike some itan-born goddess from the sea—not as Aphrodite, but » kind of Minorva, 
irt realm. And I wondered when « statue of Britannia would arise from the 
‘waves in bronze of colossal form in the same spirit of antiquity, and emblematical of our- 
solves and the sea-girt iale we spring from, or nt least to which we owe our greatness and power. 
Japan, that rising nation, has, sinee the eighth century, produced a series of colossal works 
in bronze: the most notable is their presiding genius Rochana, known as the Daibutsn—s 
seated figure 68 feet high, breadth of face 9 fect 4 inches. Four hundred and fifty tons of 
etal are estimated to have been used in its construction. 
“hd reg Yo IML No.4 J. 


i HOPE you will forgive my frequont allusion to ancient art in this short Paper 









with sea, 
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Dredalus, that mythical personage under whose name the Greek writers personified the 
earliest development of sculpture and architecture, is one of the presiding deities, but he does not 
help us much, save as a starting point. During the Homeric period of Greece works executed 
in metal were wrought by means of the hammer, und tho parts were joined together by pins, 
cramps, or rivets ; the art of casting in bronze, iton, and the precious metals, together with 
the use of ivory or/chrysclephantine work, followed later. One reads of the colossal statues 
in ivory and gold of Pheidins; also of a statue of Dionysius by Onassimedes of solid bronze, 
mentioned by Pausanins as existing at Thebes; and metal plating upon a wooden nucleus, 
Unfortunately there is no better record than the statements of Pausanins and Pliny, according 
to whom the art of casting in bronze and in iron was invented hy Rhwcus and Theodorus of 
Samos, who probably lived in the fifth und sixth centuries before our era, 

If we could have the power of taking the roof off a Greek workshop, even as Asmodeus in 
Le Diabla Boiteu, and pesping into the mysteries of the crncibleand their methods! Bat that 
canno’ 5 the processes employed by thé ancients are so shrouded in mystery and so difficult 
to verity, even by the remains of the works they have left us, that we eannot at this distance 
Speak with absolute certainty or form a clear judgment upon them. We rely upon the ancient 
Vases and bus-reliefs. We read thut the preparation of the alloy or bronze with the Greeks 
ras in especial business, anu flourished in its highest development in Zina and Delos, then 
for a long time nt Corinth, but that it afterwards disappeared. 

Many researches have been made, and the bronzes of ancient Egypt, Greece, Rome, China 
‘and Japan havo been analysed by Flight, Gladstone, Roberts Austen, Garland, Christoptie, and 
others, so that wo ean form » very good idea of their alloys, although I always wonder, how 
the iron got in, 

‘The marvellous ivory and gold statues or chryselephantine work of Pheidias and others 
{1 believe Winckelinann mentions one hhundred)—I wonder how they eonld havo looked in their 
places in the temple in the light of Greace: the sea-blue naval heroes of Delphi; Silanion's 
Yocaste with deadly pate countenance, of silver and bronze alloy; Aristonides’ blushing 
Athans, from 4 mixture of iron with bronze, is worthy of remark, as irom does not adsail of 
being blended with copper. Picidias guve also (so runs the legend) a red colour to the 
Lomnian Athene; there are also the iron statues of Theodorns of 

All the varying changes of colour thut are mei 
Jocasteand the blush of the Lemnian Athene, are oe 
motals combine together when melted, and only: 
temperature by reason of the wide differences of th 

T wonder what place the beuutiful ivory earvings of the Jupancso to-day would hold in 
miniature art compared with the ancients in technical skill; for certainly they are the 
Greeks of our time in ivory and metal-work, and of surface treatment and color 

Tn ancient bronze the proportions of tin mixed with brass or copper and of copper with 
silver seem to have been : copper 71 to 87 part, tin 8 to 6 parts, lend 4 to 21 parte Lent is 
occasionally employed, and there are traces of iron, With ourselves in ordinary bronze 
96 copper and 4 of tin are generally used, 

‘The Japanese are the real authorities for treatment of colour 
combine such extmordinary manipulative skill with artistic taste in carrying out any 
imaginative work in colour that they are the masters of the world. We have slentaae knowledge, 
but not the artistic Tove of this nation for fine beautiful metal-work, "Ther ao teuba, ot 
sword-guard, I have brought with me, also an enamelled iish-box of Mokume, that are 
masterpieces of metal-work and colouring. 


‘The superiority of French workmanship is doubtless due to their fine artistic instinet 




















aitioned by the ancients, as the paleness of 
easioned by the nature of the alloys. Many 
remain in union within certain ranges of 
ir melting and solidifying points, 





in metals to-day. ‘They 
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allied to their excellent art training. I consider of the highest importance in a work of art 
the study of colour for the full realisation of artistic effect 

In modern activities in metal-work for the European market the Japanese are practically 
rs, by German, French, and English eapital. When they work for 








the principal pur 














themselves we may be assured of a fine artistic result, although it can neyer assimilate 
our points of view differ from the Oriental in the decoration 





perfectly with our surroundings, 
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of interiors. The Persian and Arabian metal-work with large plain surfaces of copper and 
brasses might, treated in a bas-relief manner, be well adapted by ourselves for panel. 
treatment for interior decoration, 

‘We get a knowledge of bell founding in Theophilus’ De Diversis Artibus, something 
dofinite, in actual use in the eleventh century ; and from the famous Benvenuto Cellini we Bot 
the process of easting in corn perduta, written by himself in his treatise on seulptice, 
‘animated by his own extruordinary story. T always think Benvenato Callini vould colgue 
bronze ns wells w story. 

Tt is about twenty yours ago now since the first vera perduta enstings were made in this 
country. remember ell when Gilbert, Onslow Ford, and Stirling Lee wore working, hard 
At their first entay. ‘Tho process is now tniversal and in use in many foundries in Englands 

Jn my foregoing remarks Ihave wandered through classic periods and the Rentmnge 
to our own time to explain the introduction of the ancient method of casting. Ihave brought 
fan example of Egyptian casting of a cat’s head in cera perduta, also one of a Grnco-Rowan 
fragment of foot that is chased. ‘These 1 consider aro wax eastingy and not sand castings. 

‘Tho procoss of cura porduta casting as used in England 1 will endeavour to explain as 
brielly as possible, First, an ordinary pioce mould or gelatine mould is made from the 
plaster model. Secondly, a wax casting is run from the mould, to which are attached the 
runners and gates for the flow of metal, and yents for air or gases. Thirdly, it is cored 
and an external mould now covers the whole. It is then placed in a mufite or furnace, the 
wax melted out, and when the mould is dry the metal is poured in that replaces the wax 
model. Voila the bronze, 

‘The founder's wax is made of Gambia, Italian, or native beeswax and resin coloured with 
vegetable matter or yermilion. The foregoing colouring substances volatilise and leave no 
residue, The Japanese employ a vegetable wax from the fruits of Rhus succedanea. The 
method of obtaining the founder's casting in wax is by pouring the molten wax into a piece 
mould until such time as the desired thickness is obtained. Sometimes wax wrought by 
tempering with hot water or in a semi-melted state is painted or brushed into the ewuld, 
Sometimes gelatine moulds ure used for, say, two copies, although the shrinkago iv 4 grant 
Fak, ‘The volouring of the wnx is important, as if some motalie pigment or earth solowr rang 
employed it would cause a residue in ‘melting out that would destroy the casting. Vegetabl 
solour or vermition is generally employed, as they completely volatilisn, Upon the Ieeadnes 
vax modal at plied tho jets and ingates or openings thtongh which the meal is ponent ee 
the sould the necouary outlets for tho eacape of the ait and gus, and for uoeiag ne 
ating out the was, aro mouldel in pipe fasion, and lantern pins, as they are tore aon 
inserted to aid in keeping the core in postion. 

‘Tho lon is mado of holt brickdust and tlt plastar, bat the intonaco is ot powdered 
arthorndrain-pipes oblainabe trom Doulton, Lambeth. The apanese employ cays ce deere 
ove grunite obtained from the hilly round Kioto oF Owaka: thay are extremely plas hea 
not very retractory, as they contain considerable amounts of tho alkalies, Clay a, tompared 
hy ndumistro with old fie bricks of fine and eoareo powder. ‘The cor, which iy one oy ney 
‘ost important ports of the mould, may be hollow or solid for figures itis generally oid oe 
Japanese core does not difor much from Ruropenn core, save in thickness, “After tho ae 
in made and dod th objet is modeled in wax upon it.The art in preparing ace 
ws all the rion of his sil, and if th eating be sucemtal,all thy bie Sea 
touche of his band wil appear in imperishable bronza, Occasionally the Janancee empl 
paper for making moulds. Comprossed, Lam informed, it maken fing aro a 


ing moul : Ms, anil the chareoal 
Gives » good imprension very delicale when buent—but this process ia nol gereray es te 
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ancients employed lava for moulds, jewellery especially, the same as other Oriental nations 
employ tufa and stone, ‘The founder's wax model is coated with « thin layer of the first 
intonaco or fine clay; after drying, other layers aro applied, until the crust is thick enough 
for the stronger loam, ‘Tho mixture of clays for the first layer or intonaco is very carefully 
prepared to prevent them from being melted by the molten metal. Tho formation of « fased 
crust on the casting, which is always difficult to remove, and destroys its surtace, is obviated 
by this. ‘Tho core tnd mould ara dried slowly, the wax is melted out by means of a charcoal 
fire by which both inside core and outside mould aro heated and the walls baked hard. |The 
core and mould are heated by a charcoal fire generally to a red hoat before the metal is 
poured in. 

‘Among the difforont examples of metal colouring exhibited here this evening T must 
not fail to draw attention to a new colour that was discovered by my friend Mr. Rollo 
Appleyard, who has made for himself a well-known name in science; it is a deposit of 
sulphur upon copper. I haye found something analogous to it upon the Japanese enamel 
tsuba which I have brought for you to see. 

For what I know of the art of casting in cera perdata in Japan Tam mainly indebted 
to my friond Mr, Wm. Gowland, Associato of the Royal School of Mines, No man in 
England is better acquainted with the methods of the Japanese; he was for # long time 
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attached to the Imperial Japanese Mint. Many of the methods he told me I have tried. He 
obtained forme some of the grasses, the famous Hariyasu, or Calamagrostis hakonensis, also 
the unripe plum-pickles; and varions patinas I have obtained, but up to the present T have 
not succeeded in obtaining a lobster rod or a very deop brown. 

Thave brought a specimen of fine black bronze that I remember tho late Mr, Roberts 
Austen, of the Mint, saying could never be obtained save by age—admitting the right alloy 
and pickle were used. ‘The subject of patinas 
and pickles ix a very large one, and I can 
only touch upon itin my Paper ; but it was 
the subject of colour that eaused me to 
speak to you this evening on metal-work, 

Everybody, I feel sure, must be struck 
with the uniform black eolour of the bronze 
statues of our metropolis—the dull heavy 
monotony of colour. Can nobody discover 
in metallurgy an unchangeable alloy 2—for 
‘Mt present all our statues are dull uniform 
black. Twonder when all this will change ; 
it isn most unsatisfactory state of things 
for both public and artist, T'stood one wet 
ny regarding the Lions of Landseer and 
the baso of Nelson's column in Trafalgar 
Square, and saw the iridescent slime oozing 
over th Kc surface, although it ix said 
the precious Itonze of which they are 

nade, consisting of copper and tin, favour 
this patina formation in our London atin 
sphere and fog, also the large amount of 
dampness in the atmosphere and. salt, 
together with frequent rain, It is further 
suid that washing favours the production, 
while coul-dust, sulphide of hydrogen, and 
sewer gus hinder it, The black coats of 
the Trafalgar Square lions do not recall 
the orange-tawny glow of the king of 
beasts. Under eortain atmospheric effects 
fone can see an artistic blend with th fog 
and mist of architectural surround 
That reminds me always of the peep from 
the steps of the National Gallery of the 
columns of St. Martin's Church with their weather-beaten nnd washed sides. T am in love 
with thisas one of our most beautifal artistic effects ; if they were clean columns or of uniform 
grey, T should not notice them ; they aro part of daar old London, 1 aan perforeo compelled 
to follow the example of the ancients and to prefer in many cases gilded statues or monte 
that would botter resist the action of the atmosphere and haven 
may appear too garish at first, but « good old pe 
surface and take off the glaro of now gilding, I bel 
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we decorative effect. They 
soup London fog would soon tone the 
6 history says three thousand bronze 
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statues decorated Scaurus’ Theatre that Sulla took away from Greece. What if they were 
all black ! 

Fine colour is a source of joy to us all; cortain it is a gilded statuo would appear as a 
sunbeam in our stroots in the dull foggy weather, and in the summer in sunshine with blue 
fakivs overhead would be a joy for ever. Of course I imagine the artist's conception to be a 
peantifnl creation, ‘The noble rast (wrugo nobilis), the antique patina, is not naturally formed 














sain ioe epee of soured ore 





in the atmosphere of London, or our statues of malachite and our copper domes would bo » 
‘lolightfal green, ‘This reminds mo that our brusher, through the London County Council, 
is looking after the cleaning and washing of the works of art wo possoss in the way of 
public monuments. I hope no more of these ancient landmarks will be moved. | How T miss 
the old Lion of Northumberland House! He was a pet of mine; also the Duke of Wellington. 
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Twant to see Bochms’ statue of him higher up; but even then it can never replace the 
association of the old Duke, 

Whenever I take my walks abroad I cast my eyes around for fountains playing in the 
sun-baked squaro—the whirl of pigeons—the lower-patches. I am always looking for them, 
also for some decorative groups as a relief from the historieul personage on a pedestil— 
something to relieve the dull ache of town and the monotony of statues of heroes in trousers ; 
thoy are so serious and such heavy bronze—quite a weight on my mind. 

Bronze bas-relief or gilt bronzo in relief on marble should be fine as a decoration —even 
with us, I'do not see why we should have less devotion for our heroes by giving them a more 
boautiful decorative aspect, or loss feeling for our architootural surroundings. Colour would 
be subservient to sculpture and a glorious handmuid to architecture; the charm of mosaic is 
capable of wedding « beautiful monumental design ; at present our monuments are barren of 
colour, and especially deficient in treatment of the pedestals and bases. Wht ean be more 
unsymipathetic than the basins of the fountains of ‘Trafalgar Square? Is there no room for 
the sculptor as designer, and the play of coloured metals and water? Gilded bronxe can 
work in unison with black bronze, and aluminium may be looked after so that it does nob 
become the uniform Loudon black; besides, there is water, aud we occasionally got. little 
sunshine over which » miniature iris will play. 





*,* Mr. Swan's illastrations included numorous specimens of ancient and modern motal-work, 
‘mostly Japanese, from his own private collection, 


Il. By Mowzaovx Fonnmam, M.A.Cawran. 


aro used in the ordinary working of copper, bronze, brass, and iron, with some notes 
‘on the natures of the metals and their proper treatment as viewed in out own workshop. 

T take this course partly because I have constantly wanted, and never boon able, to find 
this information in concise form, and I thorofore assume others haye had a similar experience 
partly because Tam anxious to draw architects down into the workshops, which would have 
the double advantage of giving them more knowledge of the actual treatment of motal and of 
creating a closer bond between architect and craftsman ; and lastly, beeavso I thoreby avoid 
the error of wasting your time in dogmatising about design, on which I am sure I am not so 
‘compotent to speak as any of my audience, 

‘Turning, then, to the workshop, the smith is the king of metal-workers, and I will take 
him first. In the smithy you find at the forge the smith and the smith's mate, or striker, 
‘The principal tools they will employ, in nddition to tho anvil, a heavy tool called  swage- 
Dock, vices, and tongs, are tho following :—the sledge hammer, for heavy work; smaller 
hammers of various types, for lighter work; tools ealled top and bottom tools; chisols and 
section tools; horns, monkey tools, and the set hammer. 

Forging is, of course, the work of the smith, and for all heavy forging the sledge 
hammer is used, but it is not the smith who uses it; it is his mate, tho striker, who wields 
this. ‘The amith is in this caso only a director; holding the metal with his tongs, he strikes 
it lightly with his hand hammer, indicating the point at which it should be struck, and at 
the same time often calling out an indication of the strength with which the striker is to 


if PROPOSE, ns a subject for my Paper to-night, to give a short account of the tools that 
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strike, It is also his function to mark in this way the rate of stroke, which varies in 


accordance with the conditions. Sometimes you will note that the 








to strike the metal, but only the anvil, ‘This 7 
of indicating that he wishes the striker to repeat the 
last blow at the same point. It is from this method 
of workin aliar rhythm of the 
hammer strokes, which ereates « wild and fascinating 
musi, specially attractive when there are two or three 
strikers going at once, with the tap of the smith’s 
hammer for an under 

When spe aired, 
‘what are called top and bottom tools are used. These 
titles explain themselves. The bottom tool is fixed i 
the anvil, and the metal is driven into it by the 
striker as he strikes. The top tool, on the other 
hund, is held by the smith, and is hammered on the 
top by the striker. 

‘Tho swage-block is a mass of iron with various 
shaped holes in it: into these tools sometimes fit, It 
is used for making shoulders, straightening, aud.as 
bottom tool when there is punching to be done, ‘The 
y tools aro used for making tenons, 

The set hammer is a short hammer with one 
taco large and flat : it i used amongst other purposes 
for flattening out heavy plates; the set hammer is 
held in position by the smith and the striker strikes 
on the other end. 








that arises the p 
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ial shaping or forging is re 


























Horns and scroll wrenches are used for mu 





pulating small work, spirals, and tendril work. ‘The 
work is fixed in the vice, and the smith works often 
with @ tool in each hand. All the tendrils in 
the altar rails of the Leeds Cathedral were done in 
this way, our smith being allowed considerable dis- 
cretion, with the result that there is no repetition of 
pattern, 

Chisels, punches, and section tools require no 
special comment. In addition to the heavy forging 
of which I have spoken, tho smith will also himself 














do light forging with the help of his striker; fo 
example, forged leaf-work. ‘This work requires great 


skill, and is worked hot and finished cold. Tron ean. 
be joined up by welding, which is the most charac- 
thod; by a collar which is shrunk on and 
jinned through, if necessary; or by pinning or 
h, though sometimes necessary, is the 
least characteristic. 











ing, whi 














ith is not attempting 








Most of the work of the amith’s shop has to go on to the fitter’s, and it is there that a 


good deal of money is often spent, 
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While speaking of iron-work, I may say that in our workshop we do ornamental 
sheetwork in iron without the use of any heal, In this ease a tracer or other embossing 
tool is fixed in the vice. ‘The metal is placed on the tool at the point where it is desired 
to raise it, and hammered on the front with a paning hammer at a point close to but not 
actually on the tracer, which thus raises the work at the required point. 1 may say that 
this process may be used for any metal, and is thoroughly satisfactory if your workman is 
skilful. 

In addition to purely forged iron there is, of course, cast iron and what is called malleable 
cast iron, which we can with some advantage use in inexpensive work in which time is not of 
importance, Malleable cast iron is iron cast and cooled slowly in an annealing oven, about 
threo weeks generally being required for the process. Iron go treated ean be lightly hammered, 
twisted, and bent, and for small work, such as cheap handles, it is as satisfactory as wrought 
iron, bat yon cannot wold it, It is less brittle than east iron, but much more brittle than 

“ordinary wrought iron, Its exact limitations aro a question of workshop experience. 

Forged and malleable irou can be finished black, armour-bright, or bright, ‘The best way 
of finishing iron black is to have oil burnt into it in the forge (a process that closes up the 
poros and prevents rust) and then painted ; but in general it is merely painted black, 

Armour-bright iron: this effect is obtained by oil-blacking your metal and then scouring. 
with emery paper. ‘This brightens up the higher surface, leaving the black in the hollows, 
accentuating the modelling, and thus anticipating the effect of time. 

Bright iron is, of course, mado bright by filing and scouring with emery paper or other- 
‘wise; it is often burnished: that is, rubbed over by a bard highly polished steel tool. 
‘The tool is first damped. Black iron is suited for all purposes both indoors and out. 
Armour-bright and bright iron cannot with advantage be used out of doors: they invari- 
ably rust, as no varnish or lnequer that we know of will stand climate; but both ean be used 
indoors, and must either be well lacquered or varnished, or, if not so treated, must be frequently 
wiped over with an oily cloth, 

Of all metal work good forging is to me most attractive, and nothing gives such charncter 
to good architectural work as really distinguished smithing. ‘There is something, too, peon- 
linrly fascinating about the smithy: the music of the hammor-strokes, the flames of varied 
colours, the constant change in colour of the heatod metal—a change which the smith must 
wateh with every nerve taut, ready to seize and work when he knows from the special tint 
that it is ripe for his special purpose, ‘The power of the human mind and muscle combined 
working openly before you, all join to strengthen the atmosphere of romance that has from all 
times surrounded this magnificent craft. 

‘Leaving iron-work I will now deal with copper, brass, bronze, gun-metal, and gilding 
metal, which can for most purposes be grouped together. All these metals can be forged in a 
sort of way, but you cannot weld any of them; forging is not really their proper treatment. 
All can be cast, but for this purpose eopper is quite unsuitable, though the others ean and do 
‘cast well, All are suited for sheet-work, that is, repoussé or raising, 

From the point of view of sheet-work, copper is the best of these metals: it is very tough 
and pliable. 

Brass (which, by the way, is generally a mixture of copper with varying proportions of 
zine and a very small supply of lead) is less ductile than copper, more liable to crack, and 
not quite so easy generally to work in. 

Bronze (which is generally copper with a small proportion of tin, zine, and lend) is more 
suitable than brass, but not quite so good as copper for sheet-work. 

Gun-metal and gilding-metal, which are varieties of bronze, have the same qualities, 
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‘The colours of these metals in the state in which they come to the shop from th 
re not particularly attractive, as all the quality has been rolled out of the metal ; but in all 
‘cases they may be improved with hammering and also with the effect of atmosphere. More- 
over, for all these metals there is 
fa great range of colours with 
which they can be finished. All 
these colours, thongh character- 
istio, belong only to th 
and ean het 











surface 





noved more or less 





easily; on Japanese work one 
sometimes finds « patina which 
is almost permanent. ‘This 
finishing is in our workshops 
Jn or fumes of acid, 
and the simpler shades of bronze 


done by 





for copper und grey for brass are 
easily obtained, Other colours 
‘aro simply a matter of experiment 
and time. Whatever you do, 
copper, bronze, or brass tends to 
, and in London that 
greon becomes almost black. For 











indoor purposes all these metals 
can be Inequerod, and if this be 


very woll dono it is entirely satis 
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or to let the 
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motal darken ux fluence 
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attains, with the aid of occasio 





imate, 





on 
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asant colour ; 
enerally wait 
for this, or perhaps their servants 
will not do the rubbing, 

As th 
welded they must be joined either 
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but clients will not 








metals cannot be 





by pinning (riveting) or by brazing 
with « spelter, which is an amal- 
gam of zine of the colour of brass, 
or in small work they can be 
silver-soldered, ‘They all become 
and remain softish when heated, 
and have to be hammered hard 
ain, Consequently it is the 
practico for them all to be worked cold, though heat is occasionally applied with a blowpipe 
whon hammering has taken the pliability out of the metal. When in the sheet they are 
treated in practically the same way, either by raising or repoussé. 

‘Taking repoussé work first, the tools of a repoussé worker are innumerable. I have 
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many of them here. In addition to various hammers some workers have as many as a 
thousand tools, punches, chasers, tracers, &c., of various forms, each suited to its special 
purpose. 1 hesitate to give even the shortest explanation of repoussé work, as the process is 
0 well known ; but it will perhaps make my lecture more complete if I introduce it, 

In order to do repoussé work, after properly scouring and planishing your metal, you set 
your plate on the pitch-block, warming the pitch or the metal with your blowpipe, so that 
they adhere. ‘The design is then drawn in on the upper surfuce, and is traced in with tracers. 
‘The workman is now working on the back and drives in the design with his tracing and 
shaping tools, working on the tool or direct with his hammer. A good man might possibly 
finish all his work on the back without having to look again at the face, but he cap and 
generally doos turn his work over, and melting off the pitch with his blowpipe works from 
the front for the purpose of correcting errors or improving the surlace. When the work on 
the buck is finished, « certain amount of work on the front is almost invariably necessary. 
Lottering is done very generally by work on both sides, ‘The altar eross for the Catholic 
Cathedral at Adelaide [see p. 153] was worked front and back in this way. Repoussé work 
‘ean also be done by working on lead instead of on piteh. 

Raising is tho principal other kind of sheet work, For this another process is used. 
Suppowe m bowl is to be made. A disc having beon cut out, the metal is slightly shaped by 
hammering with » wooden mallet into « wooden bowl or on @ sandbag until the metal takes a 
saucer form. It is then hammered ont from outside on a tool called a head held in the vice, 
or it can bo hammered over a stake, annealing the motal from time to time to prevent 
its gotting too hard. Shaping on a larger scale is done by hammering over a stake. In 
making bowls we draw n series of concentric circles round the contral point of the sheet, 
80 08 to get one’s hammer-bonts regular. If an exact shape is required it may be necessary 
to make # tomplot; but as the hammering procoods the bowl often obtains shapes by 
accident more suitable and beautiful than any design, Sometimes all the work is dono on 
4 sandbag. 

‘The various mixtures of copper east admirably. ‘Theso castings, as you know, aro of 
various degrees of roughness or fineness, varying aceording to the sand used. Castings havo 
to be chased, he tooled over work-chisers, or cut with a chisel, or filed or tumed up 
with a Inthe, according to the quality required and purpose; and it is in this work that the 
cost of cast metal comes in, though a really fino casting may sometimes bo lett almout 
untouched. 

Thave only now to say a word on pewter and silver. We do not use pewter yory much, 
fas it is not vory easy to got it with a good colour, It lends itself readily to casting, but the 
colour remains unpleasing, Pewtor ean bo embossed, but it ia rather soft; it ean be ham- 
mored easily into simple forms. It is not an easy metal to solder or otherwise join. ‘The 
attraction of the colour of old pewtar is partly due to its being alloyed with silver and partly 
due to the action of time and atmosphere. Of all metals silver is the most attractive to 
work in it is tough and pliable, and stands good deal of heat when annealed. It easts well 
and shows nice texture, The general treatment is the same ns copper, hut it is worked in 
practice with the finer tools, and owing largely to ite value and the nocossity of waving the 
metal it should be employed with a difforent type of design. Soldering ean also he used more 
frooly in silver than copper, ns the joint made with silver solder is practically invisible, 
Silver can be finished bright or can be oxidised, that is, darkened with acids, whereby 
you obtain the effect of time. ‘The beauty of surface of silver, and indeed of all metals, is 
largely due to the workman's skill with his tools. ‘Tha heauty of old silver and brass also to some 
extent depends on the fact that they have been polished for centuries. 
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Thus much for the metals as used in our workshops 
and if there is a royalty abont the smith’s work which is 
unique, there is an imaginative beauty about fine repoussé 
work and well-shaped metal that has a value peculiarly and 
specially its own, and requires. a marvellous skill and great 
understanding, 

So far I have talked definitely about the working of metal, 
I propose now to speak for ten minutes on a question which 
arises naturally from any consideration of this subject. Why 
is it when thoroughly good metal-work can be done there is 
0 little to be seen; or, to put it crudely, why will not the 
public in general, and the architects in particular, have this 
craftsmen’s work, which if it were fitly encouraged could easily 
de produced in far greater quantities than at present? And 
Tshall be grateful if, in your discussion, you will aid me in 
elucidating this point; for although I have given some seven 
years’ practically gratuitous work, not as a craftsman, but as 
to aiding the creation of work of good craftsman: 
ship, and to interesting the public and tho architects. therein, 
.d have had great help from the public, I still see that the 
gulf betwoon the craftsmen and the architects ix not altogether 
bridged, and I do not entirely understand the reason, 

I fancy, however, that the principal reason why the 
architects 4o rarely ontrast their metal-work to the eraftsmen 
is thot it is much less trouble to deal with the trade firms. 
A trade firm employs a traveller who is at tho architect's beck 
and call, who will supply a design in any manner, will adapt it 
for any motal, and is often in a position to cut his work down 
to any price. His firm’s business will be to execute the work 
in a corfain (perhaps eather mechanical) manner 
mochanival avetracy to design, and, what is of extreme import- 
nce, with mechanical accuracy to time, After all, T suppose 
that is what most peoplo want, and are satisfied when they got 
it, How is the designer craftsman, the master craftsman, 
who can tarn out really magnificent work under quite ditterent 
conditions than those of a trade workshop—how is he to com 
pete with such a system? ‘The matter rests largely with the 
‘architects. I doubt whether any self-respecting craftsman will 
employ a traveller, neither do I think the architects sbould 
expect it but, on the other hand, if the architect will give the 
craftsman the slightest encouragement, he will gladly place 
fat the architect's disposal the result of his practical study 
and knowledge ; but it is not possible to expect him to attain 
the facility of point of view of the trade traveller, who is 
working quite genuinely to obtain orders and make money 
while the craftsman works equally genuinely with the definite 
ideal of a revival of the crafts, and is far less anxious to 
conform to the criticism of the client than to. make a really 
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beautiful piece of work. Moreover now, at 
Jast, there is no reason why the motal- 
ngst crafismen, should not in 
his arrangements be as relinb 








worker, 








ordinary man of basiness. Practically all 
the craftsmen motal-workers have now 
had ample experience, should have g 





over 
that disease of their youth the so-called 
artistic temperament, and have some sort of 
business organisation to support them, More- 
over in metal-work there is no special reason 
(as thero is in furniture) why the craftsman's 
prico should be unduly high; in my judg- 
ment the normal prives of the craftsman 
motal-worker should be no higher than 
similar work done through trade sources. 
Labour and materia! are pretty much the 











same for everybody, and the craftsman's 
working expenios should be no more than 


those of the man of business—certainly they 








are not in the workshops with whieh Tam 





associated, 

So that if you, the architects, are pre- 
pared to bridge the gulf that lies between you 
‘and the craftsmen, and ask them to step over 
and holp you in the detail of your metal-work, 
you will, whilst taking your share in the 
work of the revival of the crafts (which many 
of us think is a work of national importance), 
obtain at the same time an undoubted dis. 
tinction of detail in your work, ‘This type of 
distinetion no trade firms can, I fear, give 
you, becanse the very essence of the diffor- 
‘ence between « good piece of work and a poor 
pieoo of work lies, as you know, only partially 
in the design, but largely in the conditions 
under which it is carried ont and the spirit 




















in which itis made. Howover good a design 
may be, if it is executed by a workman under 
ordinary unsympathetic conditions and with: 
ont.a profound interest in his work, and an 
unilorstanding of the designer’s object and 
spirit, the result will bo of no artistic value, 
and will be a permanent disfigurement to 
any good surroundings in which it may be 
on sr. cmnirorma’s placed. 








I venture to emphasi 
when I consider the 





this point becanse 
tem under which 
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contracts aro given out, and see the curiously mechanical results, I cannot help supposing 
that, after all, architects do not plaice suficient importance on the conditions under which the 
work is exeeuted, nor clearly understand why the mechanical results are obtained. It is a 
question of methods of organisation and of workshop inspiration ; and although it is not 
particularly easy to deal with this question on an oecasion like this, it is, I think, of the 
utmost importance, in relation to work like altar crosses, chalives, and other work used for a 
definite religious purpose, to realise that unless the workshop and men are imbued with some 
cloment of inspired enthusiasm the work will always be an artistic failure, ‘This, I think, 
the more intelligent section of the public thoroughly understands, and is prepared to 
make monetary sacrifices to obtain work executed under fit conditions. I make no apology 
for introducing these remarks, because tho question of working in metal depends ontirely, like 
overything else, on how you do it; and how you do it depends inherently on how the men 
(assuming n good technical training) aro feeling when they do it; moreover, Ido not doubt, 
that any special interest that attaches itself to the work of the shops with which I am con- 
nected comes from the spirit in which much of the work is created. 

Tho matter of the revival of metal-work now rests largely with the architects. ‘The 
public, I feel sure, are interested ; and both in the organisation of which I am a member and 
in other organisations there are mon who have shown themselves qualified to do work of fine 
character under reasonable business conditions, It is for the architects to say whether these 
small industries which are now growing slowly are to be allowed to flourish, in which caso 
I feol great hope that the present century will become famous in all time for the distinotion 
of ity motal-work. 








‘he forogoing Paper was illustrated by collection of tho tools of the craft, 
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TI, ROMANCE IN METAL-WORK. By Wauren Guumnr (of the Bromsgrove Guild). 


immense a subject as metal-work to a fow minutes is very greet, and after the able 
addresses of my predecessors it is with sincere apologies I add mine. 

Tam not bold enough to imagine that Tam able to show you any fresh views of the 
fart of metal-work ; to lay down any dogmatic formule, or even to tell you of the most 
perfect period of the art which decorated the necessities of existence and developed in the 
pride of man’s intellect, an art of which Tam and ean only be a student. 

But in so far as it touches the personal appeal to me as an artist, I will endeavour to 
explain a little of that impulso which urges the artist to find expression in those methods 
and materials with which he feels in most sympathy, and which to my mind lad the most 
influence in the development of the art, 

‘Tho philosopher will tell you that every individual secks to increase those feelings which 
give pleasure, and stifle those which cause him pain, ‘The artist is wise in this knowledge, 
not only as regards himself, but, possibly unwittingly, he seeks further enhancement of relief 
and pleasure by conveying his knowledge and his experience, by means of his skill, to others, 
It is brielly this desire to please others—this eagerness to make others soe with his eyes, 
to feol with his touch, that which is #0 great a source of pleasure to him—which impels 
tho artist to train his faculties to the clearost pitch, 

Primarily it is the emotion or imagination which creates the impulso to give expression 
in the language of the time; and when the intellect at the various poriods reached its highest 
point, at that time the art burst its blossoms and enriched the world with the ealm perfection 
of the Greoks, th grandour of the Romans, the domesticity of the 
and pomp of the Renaissance, and latterly the feeling of our own ti 


I FEAR the task which you haye allotted to me of confining my thoughts on so 
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patriotism, which is best shown, is in the worship of her distinguished sons. I have said 
primarily it is the imagination, or rather, the consciousness of imaginntion—the raling 
faculty in all art—which eroates art. But the real art is something more than this; it is 
imagination allied with skill and dexterity in the creation of beauty. Beauty is the criterion 
of all art, the object of all human longing, and a source of human enjoyment. It is but 
to the most sordid and debased the great desire and the unfailing source of pleasuro, 
and in such measure as the intellect is trained will that enjoyment be. 

‘The porfect work of art is always the result of some emotional mood, and that work is 
the most perfect which conyeys the dream of the artist most successfully and most fully. ‘The 
necessity of the door-knocker on the door of the Palazzo Doria, in Genoa, never evolved 
art, bat gave the opportunity to Cellini to express the emotion of defence which a closed 
door impels. The necessity of doors never gave to the Pisani the impulse to make their 
glorious oreations, but the opportunity of placing on record the emotion they would experience 
in entering the Baptistory evolved these bronze doors. 

‘The mero novessity of display of water nover created Tubi’s Fountain of Apollo the 
Sun-god at Versailles, but was used as an expression of the emotion the nrtist experi- 
enced when he thought of water, its position at Versailles, and its synonymity with the 
King at his Court, And I take this opportunity of saying, if I may rightly do so to justify my 
extravagance, that it was something of this emotion which causod me when designing a hand- 
rail for @ small flight of marblo stops for one of the most distinguished members of your 
profession to place a centaur in ono volute hurling stones up the stops ata dryad peoping 
‘ont of tho opposite volute [fig. 1], remembering the days of my youth and the frequent use we 
made of books at school. It is a trivial thing, but an artist’s amusement. 

‘Tho Grook motal-workor or sculptor nayor sought nor rwveived inspiration from plant 
form; we find nothing of this in his art saye porhaps an oocasional altogether subordinate 
sprig of foliage, for the perfect art must always possess the sensual eloment of beauty 
to attract and retain attention. Eyen to his amphorw ho gives lions’ paws as fect ; hi 
handles are made of twining pooping serpents, suggestive of curiosity; or Medusa heads, 
suggestive of defiance of the examination of the curious ; or outstretched hands impelling 
Your fingers to grasp; or amorini restraining seahorses eayer for the sea of wine thoso 
‘mphorw contain, 

‘The draughtsman’s art and the affectation of delicacy of contour of line were evidently left 
for a later date. ‘The work was bold and broad and vigorous, ‘The one thing necessary was 
to caress and “illustrate the emotions in their development of the perfect art—the most 
profound pleasure ensued, If the Roman loved the Bay and tho Vino, it was not because of 
their plant form, but because the bay spoke to him of conquest and the vine was synonymous 
With the worship of Bacchus and all that revelry and riot of the empire which succeded the 
severity and serenity of the Consulate years ; and whenever the Roman silversmith introduces 
that foliage it is arranged, not in modern form, but in wreaths and garlands in such nature 
that it conveys to your imagination the room festooned and the crowns awaiting the heads of 
the revellers deep in the worship of their god [fig. 9, p. 162}. 

I said just now that forms of utility never evolved art, but that they were means of 
stirring the imagination ; and in carefally studying some of the beautiful little bronzes in the 
Pierpont Morgan Collection, the Salting Collection, and the FitsHenry Collection in the 
South Kensington Museum, I was amazed at the extent to which the imagination of the great 
Italian and other masters of the Renaissance had been stirred by the purpose of the objects 
they had so lovingly and carefully designed. 

‘The masters of the Renaissance took their bronze seriously in their uso of it for all 
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‘articles great or small. What happier thought 
than in the inkstand of the school of Sansovino 
[ifig. 4] in which the artist has endeavoured to tell 
‘you by the figure of Marsyas that men are bound 
by their written words—a lasting rebuke to arro- 
gunco ; or this other one with Eros and the flaming 
torch [Bg. 2, p. 162]—n little delicate suggestion 
that even in those days there wore such things 
fas love-lotters to be written and victims to he 
obtained? What moro delicate satire than this 
winged female sphinx for a door-knocker [fig, 5]? 
‘What moro delightful fancy than the skill of this 
artist's prosontation of a salt-cellar—a triton 
astride a dolphin bearing salt from the ocean 
(Bg. 6, p. 164]? 

But this was no original treatment on the 
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part of the masters of the Renaissance, and 
wo can imagine that just as Petrarch and 
Ariosto were inspired by the masters of 
Grook and Roman literature, so the seulptors 
of that period wero indebted to the Romans 
‘and Greeks for their ideals, and it is not far 
to sock for the source of origin when wo seo 
such an example of carossing the imagination 
illustrated in the use of the seahorse on this 
Roman water vossel (fig. 7, p. 164]; or Mereury 
counting his money in the handles of this 
vyase of iron and bronze [fig 8, p. 165), both 
belonging to the Pierpont Morgan Collection. 
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But there is a subtle differences between the 
work of the Greck—and with the Greok I eon- 
nect the Roman—and the artist of the Re- 
naissance which I feol (I speak of it only in 
parenthesis), because it supports @ contention 
T often put forward when I hear some of our 
loading architeots contend that no individuality 
of the metal-worker is required in the art on their 
buildings, but simply a repetition of the old work, 

The great art of the Renaissance was not 
the copy of the art of the ancient Greoks, 
but the result of its inspiration, It was no 
possible for the Renaissance sculptor to more 





embody the philosophic contemplation of 
& virluo in godlike form than it is for 
us to represent our age as one of splendid 
coremonies and magnificont parades and 
Pogeantries. ‘That ago is dead and gono, 
and wo are living to-lay. Just as the 
Renaissance lift/ratour satisfied himself with 
rhetoric and woll-rounded and polished sen- 
tences instead of the clear and limpid words 
of the Classic, so the metal-worker viewed 
his imagination through decorative  spec- 
tacles nnd mysteries, and from that time 
onward the greatest artists have been those 
who have felt most strongly this fascination, 
and have become the poets of Death rather 
than of Majesty in human shape, 
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Hitherto in speaking of the Renaissance I have given my views more particularly on the 
masters of the Italian Renaissance, but in the North the dramatic passion, the sublimity 
of the imagination, the energy and earnestness of purpose, and truer sincerity of religion, 
together raised the ideal from what I have previously said had been the result of well-polished 
scholarship ; this in itself was the 
subtle influence of the vigour and 
robustness of the long Gothic 
period. 

Wo lose sight of the dancing 
girls and youths, crowned with the 
garlands, of Booeaceio, the in- 
spiration to Donatello and Settig- 
nano; wo lose sight of the shape 
and form and mystery of death of 
Petrarch, the subtle inspirer of 
Michelangelo; and seo the fierce 
‘earnestness of Peter Vischer and his 
school in the tomb of Maximilian, 
or the homely wit of the German 
sculptor who symbolised human 
nature in this lock-case [fig. 9, 
p. 166), illustrating by the fall of 
man inherited curiosity to arrive at 
the forbidden ; or, again, what trace 
example of religious earnestness 
than this look to a bedchamber [fig, 
10, p.167]? Can wenot imagine the 
emotion of trust and confidence the 
occupant of this chamber would feel 
each night when in closing the door 
hher patron saint would be between 
herand harm? And the fact alone 
that her guardian angel had been 
0 skilfully wrought into the handlo 
of the lock would surely forbid 
unlawful entry and fortify her 
courage. And 0 I could go on 
giving you example after example, 
when in the best periods of art m6 
men did not scorn the highest 
thought and fancy to even the smallest things ; and I cannot imagine that then they thought 
to show their skill and caro, and that appeal to tho emotions was making too much of things 
so small, Wo certainly are not more artistic or keoner lovers of the beautiful now than when 
every clerk could converse on art, and cities colebratod tho masterpieces of their artists by 
pageants, and allotted special taxes for the triumphs of architecture. Why should we raiso 
the contention now ? 

Thave shown you in way the influence which was at work amongat the metal-workers 
of the Greeks and Romans, the Gothic period and the masters of the Renaissance, I will now 
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endeavour to trace the influence which inspired later times. We have passed through the 
philosophic calm illustrated by the metal-work of the Grek, the pride of the Roman in his 
magnificence and extravagance for glory of self, the devout religious superstition and 
earnestness of the Gothic period, the learning and the attendant desire for knowledge of the 
Renaissance, its conflict with religion, and its desire for freedom, and arrive at that period in 
France when the kings dreamt of glory and expansion, and the love of France became 
manifest in the worship of its kings. Who can dispute but that it was this feeling which gaye 
Lamour and Hervé the impulse to conceive the feeling and magnificence so royally expressed 
in the screens round the forecourt of the Palace of Stanislaus at Nancy [see headpiece, 
p. 145], Who can doubt but that this courtly impulse was the origin of Guibal and Cyille’s 
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suggestion of Neptune and Amphitrite paying homage to Stanislaus? Or at Versailles who 
can look from the Fountain of Neptune and seo through the bosquets in the distaneo tho 
ais, and not realise the amazing magnitude of the conception of the elder Adam and 
Girardon, the truly overwhelming grandour of the ¢ea-god with his court eager, as it wero, 
for the expression of his supreme will? Who ean doubt but that the sculptor of those lead 
figures expressed the all-pervading thought of the glory and magnificence of France per- 
sonified in the monarch in that Palais, or by the personification of those figures on the upper 
torrace of all the rivers of France and their fruitfulness was not impelled by the desire to 
‘express that the rivers of France came to pay homage to the souree of all their glory 2 

From the worship and adoration of patriotism in the person of their kings in the days 
of freodom and democracy it was a small stride to deify the republic, its progress and 
triumph, both in the abstract, as in this masterpiece of Dalou (fig. 11, p. 168], and in the 
personage of her most distinguished sons, Who can deny but that it is the glory of 
France that the metal-worker wishes to proclaim in forging those gates to tho Apollo Gallery 
in the Louvre [fig. 12, p. 169}, or in this statue to Delacroix (fig. 18, p. 170]? When 
‘Time, with Art applauding, holds up Fame to crown the painter with the wreath of immor- 
tality, who ean deny but that the sculptor wished to proclaim the unsurpassable superiority 
of Franco in w golden age? Who can fail to see but that the sculptor wished to convey in 
this statue of Danton [fig. 14, p. 171] that France was the Fountain of Liberty, and that his 
countrymen, even the young throbbing with uncontrollable earnestness, were eager to 
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translate the doctrine of the freedom of brotherhood and glory of race at any cost for the 
glory of ideal? Or in the statue to La Fontaine that he wishes to tell you of the wit of 
this unsurpassable son of France [fig. 15, p. 1 

And so I could go on telling you that under all grest art of the metal-worker, whether 




















ihe thing to bo done is great or small, there must always be the same working of the 
intellect, the same poetic feeling for the ideal in story, the same tenderness for material, No 
botter example can be given than this by the great modern master in the loving treatment he 
adopted for the figure of St. Elizabeth of Hungary for the tomb of the late Duke of Clarence 
fg 16 Itis the most beautifal treatment of one of the most noble attributes of rova 
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duty—royul charity and anxiety for the welfare of the children of the nation. OF sueb 
does grent art come; and it is the duty of us all not to neglect the artist who can, as 
in the ease of such a master mind as this, hand down the splendour of his country and the 
nobility of its nim and ideals, 

Now for the future, Let ux not hastily condemn any struggle for individual treat- 
ment; the past ages, as I have previously said, are past and gone—to be learnt from, 
not to be slavishly copied. ‘The work was for a period of existence, and expressed the life of 
the timo, To revive art, scholarship and intellectual training ara necessary. Intelloctual 
art is not to bo ignored, nor is it debasing art to sell it; the old masters had their workshops 
for exscution and their shops for tho sale of their creations. What we require is, not too 
arbitrary an assertion on the part of the architect of what is good or bad, and for which often 
4m architect owing to the enormous smount of work lie has to deal with and to his present- 
day methods of training is not too well qualified to judge, but a stimulus to thought and 
energy for the artist, that the architect may gather round him a band of mon working eagerly 
in close co-operation with him for the glorification of his buildings and an enhuncement of his 
fame, 





DISCUSSION OF THE FOREGOING PAPERS. 
Mr. Jous Brvonun, A.R.A., President, in the Chair, 
Mi, GEORGE HUBBARD, F.S.A. (0), in was not tho smith at all, it was the “striker ” who 


ng a voto of thanks for tho Papers, said that 
Tie tree lokarers bad hod the subject of 
motal-work from threo entirely different points of 
view, and he thought that Mr, Swan's lecture was 
‘one of the most instructive that he had ever heard, 
fing. ns it dd tho orl Mistry of at mnela-work 
Ho was extromely ploasod to hoar Me. Swan say 
that be thought that tho Japanoie wore the Greaks 
of the prosent day in the excellence of thoie art in 
motal-work, Nok only. was it in. tho excallence 
of their motal-work, such ns the Komai work— 
which is wnapproachod by any othor nation—bat 
in their ivory earvinge by thei jroat artist Okawa 
wwnd othurs, which for absolute perfection and trath- 
fulnoas to evory dotail in nature are unequalled by 
the netists of any European country. It was ex- 
tremoly intoresting to hear the deseription of the 
ors perduta proces, which is #0 excoedingly 
Well doseribod by Benvonuto Colin in is nuto- 
iogmpty. Ho hu never before had the oppor. 
fumity of sein thi 


ie in the casting of 
Hon, whfoh was mado no elear by tho exittity 
showing how the wax was allowed to ran out of 
the moulds and the gases allowod to escape. Tt 
‘was thanks to such lectures as these that architects 
ot an insight into the inner workings of the arts 
they wero mupposed to practiaa, and the thanks of 
the andionce wero due to tho lecturers. that 
evening for coming down to instruct thom. Mr. 
Fordham had treated the subject fram a prac- 
tical point of view, as seen in the workshops, » Me, 
Hubbard explained that in his innocence he had 
always thonght that it was the smith whose * brow 
twas wet with honest sweat,” but he ford that it 











really should havo oarned that distinction, He conld 
thot help fooling, in spite of the wonderful tools that 
wero sod in the workshop, that the work pros 
duced to-day in England was far inferior, from 
an artistic point of view, to that of Franco oF 
Gorniany, and certainly no country to-day eyaallod 
the art of the modieval metal-worke: The 
Vpouutiful sot of slides exhibited by Mr. Gilbort 
‘wero most interesting and instructive, for thoy 
shoo how the sentiment of the dosignor way 
‘ombodtied in hig work, and the inspiration of this 
wer ent contributed to the perfection of the art 
he practised. He expressed Re gratitude he folt, 
‘nd the gratitude felt by all present, for tho able 
sn ntreting Papers they bad beat 
MiG. HARWISON TOWNSUND (2) i 

oconding the vote of thanks to the three. gentlo- 
‘men who hid contributed so much to their know- 
ledge of tho subject treated, suid I hind boon skod 
by Mr, Fordham to convey to tha Mooting his 
‘plo for having oleae before the prove 

closed, and. expressed his own regret that Mr. 
Fordham was not 





a t to receive their thanks 
for his admirable Paper. Mx. Fordham hind oon 
tributed to tho interest of the ovening by opening 
the door of the eraftaman's workshop, and ato 

them the implements with which ho worked, 

hhow be nsed them. Mr. Swan, on the other hand, 
who had been retrospeotive in tho opening, of is 
Paper, became, perhaps, ther too hopeful at ite 
close when he led them to drean dreams of & 
Loudon where their statues might not only be 
‘washed elean from time to time, but might even be 
ccasionally gilded. He did not, however, know 
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whether tho reconl of what their statues had 
gone through in this lattor was such. as 
to make them wish to continuo or repeat the 
exporimont, when they remembered, for instance, 
the monument at the top of Sloane Street, from 
whieh the County Counet Eas eal 0 
romove the last lingering vestige of gilding. Mr. 
Wolter Gibery, oat bad imporied io bis 
subject what was a stor in 3] ing of 
‘art—viz. sentiment, and he Tad shown them ‘what 
‘was tho inspiring ouuso and what was the ideal of 
the beautiful works ho hud illustrated by his 
slides. Ho hnd pointod out that the artist coul 
as Emerson said, “ give to even pots and pans al 
the glitter of romance.” 

‘Ta PRESIDENT, in putting the vote of 
thanks, said thoy were all very grateful to the 
ronllers of the rs. He must express hid 
special thanks to Mr. ‘Swan for coming among 

vm nnd giving his most interesting and alight: 
fal Paper, full of enthusiasm and, ho might way 
x0, profound knowledge modestly veiled,‘ 

indebted to him for tho beautiful 
‘examples of work he tind brought for them to sev, 
Ho quito folt with Mr. Swan how torrible is that 
dead blackness of our statues in London, Ho 
ould only winh with hin that some means might 
bo found for keoping them clean and. bright, 
Tho County Council, or other authority, 
‘endensoured to keop then clean, and had coloured 
somo of the statues with a sort of patina, which in 
its shiny condition looked vory much like Cadbury's 
chocolate! Buk even that did not last long: tho 
‘shino still romainod, but the colour disappeared, 
Various attempts had toon nado to brighten tho 
tataos by gilding, as Mr, Townsend Ind rotor 
to in Mr. Onslow Ford's statuo of Lond Strath- 
‘air at Sloane Strvct. Parts of tho statne had 
beer Hime Hiemen ed my the eacqaernt 
id mot Inst very long, and. the Conant 
Gouncit had evidently given it up us hopes, oe 
there was nothing Toft now in the way of gold, 
‘Tho only thing bo suw the last timo ho passod it 
was a bitd’s mest in the middle of the feathers, with 
tho loose straw hanging down, which did not much 
itoprove the offect  Gertainly they had the Prince 
Consort Memorial, where the statue had boon 
gilded again ; but tip to the second gilding it looked 
4 vary black npox to the pediment of white sculp~ 
turont the base ; and it was not a very groat succoss, 
They bad again Giller’ fountain, where the top 
Agron, bo belived, alumni, Ho retnobe 
ort saying ho hoped it would koop its colou ; 
but it had got as black as the rest of these mont 
monts. "True, it had Intaly been cleaned, ani now 
it looked like Portland coment! Mr. Swan bad 
referred to tho Duke of Wellington's statue, which 
he always admired. When he (tho President) Inst 
sow AC at Allert it had most dalightul 
‘colour: it was in somo parts brilliant green—every 
Teather of the hat was bright greon—and the effect 



































was most festive. He was glad to hear Mr. Swan 
‘refer to the columns of St. Martin's Church. The 
silver iad of the washed side of the columns had 
‘4 most delightful effect. He kuow the public 
generally took it to be » fault of Portland stone 
‘that it should be grey on one side and black on the 
other. Efforts had teas made indeed to wash the 
whole of the exterior of St. Paul's and other 
buildings of Portland stono in order to got rid of 
it.* It was, however, ono of the beanties of Port- 
land stone. Tho contrast was beautiful. Tho 
binck intensified the appearance of the silver grey 
of the stone. Mr. Montaguo Fordham had 
given them great deal of information of value 
to thom. hero was no doubt that the more 
architects knew of the details of the orafts. 
man's work, and the limitation of their craft, 
the better it was for thom. ‘That might bo sa 
indeed of all the aris, ‘Tho moro thay could fam 
liarise themselves with the methods and processes 
adopted by various craftsmen the better they 
‘should agros when working together. He could not 
follow. Me, Fordham with royand tos 
leoture to architects. If arc! its found them- 
selvou nsiocinted with w good artist they would 
stick to him; but if they ware at any tine aup- 
pled with tad work thon, they woold not employ 
him again. "That wns tho whole secret of the 
business, It was not a quostion of what. the 
artist callod himself, whether ho worked in a 
rodily, & company, dr a guild, Bo long ox his 
‘work ‘was good the architect would respeot him 
‘und stick to him, Mr. Gilbert's Papor wns most 
delightful—intelleotual ond poetical; and his 
acon to purpose * in rt applied to, all 
quite as much to architecture as to motal-work 
or any other craft, ‘Tho illustrations shown 
reinindod thom ina most delightful way of how 
“purpose in art axsivts tho artist in giving 
cexprossion and character to his work, 
in. JOHN M. SWAN, R.A, replying to the 
question re ancient enstings, said that in tho old 
tombs of Japan had been found stone moulds 
which wore used in the bronze age for castings, 
‘and of course the swords must have been beaton 
bronze. He had particularly muntionod solid 
bronza because thore solid casting of solid 
lead. He had brought a specimen bearing upon 
that partictlar subject. Tt stood, their climate 30 
well, espocially in old fountains and ganion 
statues. Toaahiag: again on that point, ho had 
brought a fow specimens of coins of the time of 
Hadrian, showing the various patinas caused by 
the various earths and salt ‘in which they 
Jnad boon buried, and th iodine of salt water or sea. 
Mir. WALTER GILBERT, responding to the 
voto of thanks, said with rugard to the question of 
gilding, that if tho architoots would only back up tho 
‘artists: in this matter thero would’ be» great deal 
Soto etiy dene but their modesty as English- 
‘men made them afraid of having too much show. 
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CHRONICLE. 
‘The President's “At Home." 


Some two hundred and fifty members, metro- 
politan and provincial, wore recipients of the Pre- 
sident’s hospitality at the "At Home” held in the 
rooms of the Instituto on Monday evening, the 
5th inst, Invitations had been accepted. by 
much larger number, but many were doubt 
pprovonted from coming by the heavy rain which 
sot in towards night. A’feature of the evening 
‘was the interesting exhibition of working drawi 
‘that tho Prasident had been able to arrange for 
occasion. ‘The exhibition, which was generally 
tative of current prictice, consisted of 
working drawings and views of buildings, public, 
commercial, and domestic, erected or in course of 
rection by the following architects : Mr. Reginald 
Blomfield, A.RA., Messrs. G. F. Bodley, B.A, 
‘and Gilbert Seoti (who sent drawings of ‘Liver. 
pool Cathada), Mr. Win, Flockhart, Mess 
roost George & Yeates, Messrs. Lanchester & 
Biskards (Deptford and Cardiff Tows, Halls), Me 
Ernest 1 Professor Beresford. Pita,” Mr. 
Leonard Stokes, and Sir Aston Webb, R.A. (Royal 
College of Scienos and Victoria’ and Albert 
Musoum). Advantage was also taken of the oppor- 
tunity to show some, Insitute trasurs which 
from lack of accommodation for their proper dis- 
psy ‘have bad to remain stowed away out of sight. 
most interesting of these was the series of 
casts of consular and ecclesiastical diptychs, tablets, 
censket-lids, panels, &c., dating from the early cen: 
turies of the present era, many of them beautiful 
‘specimens of the sculptor’s art. There wor also 
(on view a series of architects’ meals, and tokens 
‘struck in commemoration of historic events, the 
‘opening of notable buildings, Ae. 


THE PRIZES AND STUDENTSHIPS 1908. 
Council's Deed of Award. 

‘The Designs and Drawings submitted for the 
ates ie the Galen ae are rage 
‘exhibit of the Alpine Club 
(entrance in Mill Steset, Conduit Street, W.), 
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‘Foe Council's Deed of Award, red atthe Ganeral 
‘Meeting of the Tanuary, gives particulars 
the ‘competitions and the ‘renulte” thereat aa 
follows = 


Tae Roya Isstrrure Sinver Mepaus. 
(i) The Essay Medal and Twenty fice Guineas. 
Six Biographies of Brith Architects Qomaed) 

is tbe Nineteenth Contury were rece 


[ortho Silver Modal under the following motiows 
‘Our Athenian.” 














have awarded the Medal and ‘Twonty- 
five Guineas to tho author of the Biography of 
“George Devey, F-RLB.A. (1890-1886). Bub 
mitted under motto “Term Incognita”” [alte 
Hindes Godfrey, 11 Carteret Street, Queen Anne’ 
Gate, S.1V-), and Certificates of Hon. Mention to the 
suthors of te Biographies bearing tbo mottos re- 
valyot~ Gargoyle (Marin Shaw Bripn( A 
WPharjebont, Otley! ana Shingalee * (aes 4 
Bullock, 45 Fairlawn Avenue, Chiswick, W,). 
Gi) The Measured Drawings Medal anid £10 10s. 
Fifteen sets of Drawings were sent in of the 
various buildings indicated, and under motioas ns 
follows — 
1. " AD, 1690": 6 strainers (Hampton Court Palace). 
3s Aarne ten de Monta, Sr 


soins srt: cer et eg 
REE TARE cs Ot tat 
2% se ig og 

 Mecen “: 5 strainers (St. Alfege, Greenwich). 
* SS sateen (St Anne's Orangery, Kens 
CE et cin 6 


afer (8. Sephen's Walbro) 
“San reo"! Baier a Mare dl Min: 


coli, Ver 
strainore (OM Library of St, Mark's, 


11, Sia 
12, “Se Ree nai Raha 

(Quiatbareh Pricey, Hani). nT 

‘steainere (St. Peter Mancroft, Norwich), 

1 Zal": 6 strainers (Castle Menties, 


‘Abectldy). 
15. “Wren "4 strainers ‘ 
3d ersners(anquetig Hall, Kenings 




















Palace and Christchurch Priory, submitted under 
respectively of “Ab, 1090” [Albert 
, Willowbank, Hampton Eli) and 


John Coombs, 25 Portman Road, Boscombe), mut 
‘ Cortificate of Hon. Mention to the Pee 





AWARD OF PRIZES AND STUDENTSHIPS lit 


Santa Maria dei Mirwcoli, submitted: under the 
motto Sen Marco" (Percy Wells Lovell, 
18 Hampstead Lane, Highgate). 


‘Taw Tuaynnuxo StopENrsHtrs. 
(i) The Soane Medattion and £100. 
‘Ton designs for « Realisation of the Ideal Man- 
sion described in Bacon's Essay “ Of Building” 
‘wore submitied under the following mottoes :— 








, "Lion "2 
2. © Zul: 6 strniners. 
10. Deviewot Bee on te Wing : 8 strainers. 
‘Phe Council Sas aaa jie Medallion and 
(subject to tho conditions) the sw 
ae Haotred Poot to tio author of the dain 
nring tho motto “John Thorpe ” [Walter 8, 
George, Oakenclough, Limehurst, Ashton-under- 
Tyne] a5» Ceetfoae: of Hus, Manton, and 
Ton Guinoas to the author of the design with the 
motto “ White Lion” (Robert AUsinson, 29 Sherwin 
oad, Lenton, Nottingham), 
(ii) Phe Owen Jones Studentship and £100. 
Five applications wero roceived for the Owen 
Jones Studentship from the following :— 
1. Wet. Duvies: 6 strainars. 
strainers, 
4. Charles Gascoyne: 6 strainer, 
4 ATM Jackion: Gateninenn 
FW atralners. 
‘Who Connell have awarded the Certifioute and 
(oabjod to thn apie condos) the aus ot 
no Hundred Pounds to Mr. Charles Gascomie, 
8 Gray's Jom Square, WC. and Five Guineas 
each to Messrs, W. J. Davie Thornton Dene, 
Sidoup Park, Kent; A. D. Nicholaon, 7 Park 
Grove Terrace, Glasgow West; and 4. R. He 
Jackson, e/o Professor Beresford Bite, Royal 
Collage of Art, 8. Kensington. 
(lik) The Pugin Studentship and £40, 
‘Twolve applications wore received for the Pugin 
Sindontship from the following :— 























i=} 


12; Bec Week 3 snnecs 
‘The Council have awarded the Medal and joe 
to the specified conditions) the sum of Forty 


Pounds to Mr. G. Drysdate, and a Certificate of 
‘Hon, Mention to Afr. Jordan Green (A.), 88 South 
Road, Handsworth, Birmingham, 


(iv.). The Godwin Medal and 265. 
Bive a ‘tions were received for the Godwin 
Bursary from the following :-— 
1. Alfred B. Corbett, 
OE Power, 
Er too Tige. 
3 ACH Verstage. 
‘The Council ave awarded tho Medal anil (subject 
4o te speci eoitony) the sum of £05" 
Mr. HL Inigo riggs (4.8 South Paride, Bed- 
ford Burk, Ohiswiek. 
(v.) The Tite Certificate and £30, 
‘T'wonty-ono Designs for an Open-ait Swinaning: 
Bath with an Arcaded or Colonnadod Enclosn 
were submitted andor the following mottos : 


















ialiory): A steniners, 
rales) = 4 atrAHOry, 


1. 1905" 6 strainers, 


‘Tho Council have awanlod tho Certificate and 
(oubjct, to th specified conditions) «um of 
‘hirty Pounds to ‘he author of the design boaring 
the motto “Dolphin (white strainors) [lick 
George Horenell, South Primrose Hill, Cheln 
Jord ‘Medal of Merit to the author of the design 
‘under motto “ Ellipse” [Cluurles Bulman Pearson, 
12 Cheapside, Lancaster], and n Certticato of 
Hon. Montion to the author of the design. under 
taotto Dorian” (Cecil Laurence Wright, 0 
Bolingbroke Road, W. Kensington, W-]. 


‘Tun Aurave Cares Purze: £40. 


One application for the Aribue Ontos Prise wnt 
recoived from Mr, John Hatton Markham [A.\, 
9 Glenbrook Hout, West Hampstead, N.W., and 
tho Council have awarded him the prize. 


Puze vox Desiox axp Coxstaveriox. 
The Grissell Gold Medal and £10 10s. 


Six designs for a Stone Skew Bridge wore sub- 
mitted under the following tnotioes 
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Fy 2 3 atrainera, 
atraivers, 





6, © Uiilo Datel" strainers, 
‘Whe Council aye awarded the Modal and on 
Guineas to the wuthor of the design bearing the 
motto “Utile Dulei” [George Nott, 8 Market 
Street, Leicester}, 

Tax Asuvrret, Patz 1905, 

‘Whe Connell have, on the rogommendation of 
the Boant of Examiners (Architootut), awarded 
tho Ashpitel Prive to Mr, John Hatton Markham 
[A.), 9 Glenbrook Roa, West Hampstead, N.W., 
who was rigistored Prubationer in 1900, Student 
in 190%, and, pasiol the Final Examination. in 
June 1905. ‘The Council havo further awunted. a 
Prizw of Books, value £10, to Mr. Albert Loder! 
Myers, 206 Brintafiold Place, Hdinduryh, in 
Focognition of is moritorious work at tho Special 
Examination, November 1905. 

Puy THAvELLAN StupuNts’ Wowk. 

Sodno Mojlallist 1901.—T'ho Counell have ap: 
roved tho drawings excoutol hy Me. Proderie I, 
Troe, who war avardod the Medallion ta 1904, 
sand who studied in Tlaly, 

Owen Jones Studentship 1904,—The Council 
have approved the work of Me, Win, Davidson, 
‘who was awarded the Studentship in 1904, and 
‘who atviied in Tialy, 

Godwin Bursary 1904.—Tho Council have ap- 

od the Report of Mr. H. Phillips Flotchor 
[Fijrwto was awardal the Godwin Derry 190, 
tind who visited the St, Louis Exhibition, 

Godwin Bursary 1905.—Tho Council have ap- 
proved the Roportof Me. FR, Horns [4.), who wna 
awarded the Godwin Bursary in 1905, and who has 
reported on Municipal Administration in Franco, 

Pugin, Studentship, 1905.—Tho Connell “havo 
approved the work of Me. Faward Gnematt, who 
‘wns olocted Pain Student for 1905, and who im: 
yelled in Oxfordshire, Somurset, Dorset, Glouces. 
torshiro, Wiltebiro, and Hatapshivo, 

Tite Priseman 1905,—The Council havo aps 
proved tho work of Mr. R. Atkinson, who was 
awarded tho ‘Tite Prize in 1905, and who stuiiod 
in Italy. vassal 

The Dowd of Award bears date 22nd January 
1006, and is signod by John Neloher, Chairman y 
ohn Stator, C. Harrison ‘Townsand, Alfred W. 5. 
Crom, Members of Council; Alexander Graham, 
Hon. Secretary; W. 3. Toke, Secretary, 























‘Seventh International Congress of Architects, 1906. 

‘Whe Executive Committee haye mate 5 
monia to take the whole of the Grafton Galleries, 
Grafton Strovt, Regent Street, ns the healasnrters 
the Congress ring testing in Loon est 
Joly. 


[27 van. 1906 


‘A Beautiful London, 


Lord Plymouth [#1.4.), who, it will be ro 
membered, as Lord Windsor held. the office of 
First Commissioner of Works and Public Build 
ings in the Iste Government, in an. article 
with the above title in the Tribune of the 28nd 
ina nayr “The tne hae passed, Tet us ho 
when London—even educat London—waa in- 
different to art and architecture, ‘The traffic 
problom has given tho spur to many of London's 

fost improvements in the direction of stroot 
Widening, nnd, a8 a consequence, ranch rebuilding 
of shop fronts and business promises is being 
found necessary, Neither Government nor mani- 
cipalities can exercise any control over the designs 
‘and elevation of buildings (unless they aro the 
owners of the land, and in a position therefor. 
sithor to build themselves, or to inako agroement 
ith tse ulti tenants), except iy 90 ta a 
the aw enables the London County Couneil to 
make rogulations limiting the height of houses or 
controlling thoir structure for purpoves of aonring 
fir, Light, and sanitation, 

So long av the present system provaily, 90 
Yong must wo muffor from this uncontrolled 
Yarioty of individual tastes, whore the owner ix 
not concerned with any other building thin his 
own, and. soloots is designs without roforunce to 
the aie and style of the surrounding houses, 
ot, atill worse, with tho advertising object of 
cutting is neighbour out. Happily there aro 
Signs thatthe ‘private owner is not wholly ine 
Aifforont, to good arvhitecture—indeed, thare ato 
notable instances to the contrary in Kome of the 
streets in tho City and in tho Weat Wnt pea 
far from advocating complete uniformity in the 
style of houses. Variety is charmotoristic of 
Lowlon, and, softened by the amoky atmosphere, 
Wade meh to the genoral picturesjusnoss of out 
capital, 

“But what really is wanted is somo continuity 
of idea and offect in dealing with the finer sites 
of the metropolis. With Somorsat House and 
Waterloo Bridge as the starting-point, what might 
the Etmbankanost have become hal thery buen negne 
folding spicit to direct sid control tho. great 
nilding operations of the past fifty. years ? 

teball is anothar instance of a magnificent 
Rit aing th usin approach to Westminster 

and the Houses of liament) which loses 
fect from tho absence of nny yeneral scheme 


or desi 

“Winiovrareitetoral wert the Government 
offices may possess infividually, they are the works 
of different architects who appear to have pail but 
‘cant attention to the relation of their own builds 
ings to thoso immediately surromnding then, (1 
dio not spenk of ‘the blocks of Govertiment oftiocs 
now in course of erection.) Hence the present 
fleet of patchwork, which it is almost toolate bo 
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A URAUTIFUL LoNboN 


rumedy, Brom the nature of the ease, the Govern: 
sak ayia eset Ma ae et 
nildings na ‘were required, no complete 
‘bono eoull ave been enreed ont fora consider- 
fablo time ; but the point is that no gonoral design 
for utilising: the frontages of Whitehall has ever 
‘oct, adopted, if, iniesd, it over existed ; and that 
by thy exerise of some foresight and by continuity 
‘of policy, Whitehall might have become a splendid 
thoronghtare of well- proportional and, w 
dalaneed Government offices, which would hays 
‘eon designed, not only with 'sonio regard to ench 
‘othor, but with much regard to the elevation of tho 
Banqueting Hall und the Horde Guards, 

“Tk is uaeloss to lay the blamo of this nogloet 
‘upon stigcoasive Governments or First Commis- 

ioners of Works. The length of the latter's tennre 
of offico is uncertain if his. ordinary work is 
properly looked afta, tle tne is tel for the 

itnion of “ig schemes for laying out and 
itnproving London, and it is a ‘tintter of history 
that the projects nnd schomes of some First Com 
missioner have boon entirely upiot by. their 
vcoossors. Noither as tho London County 
Council auiy powor oF eontrol over buildings outside 
‘he ite previosly sated: Wla then is tobe 
lone 

“Sir Auton Webb, whon President of the Royal 
Instituto of British Architects in 1003, strongly 
urged tho necossity of establishing some pormanont 
‘consultative body, to whom questions of public 
provement anh ba rte AM. | Joh 
Belcher, Prosident in 1904, wont still farther, and 
proposed that the First Commissioner of Works 
should act ws a Ministor of Fine Arts—possessing 
tha nocesaary dospotio powars—with the aid of an 
‘advisory coumittos ; and the oreation of n Ministry 
Of Fino Arts has, inthe September number of tho 
Ninateonth Century, found » poweetal advocate in 
Me. M. H. Spielmann, 

“There is, no doubt, much to be said for the 

sewooping change that would be brought about by 
tho croation of a Ministor of Fino Aris, the most 
important, perhaps, being the co-ordination of 
matters, ‘Of an aetiatio charactor, whiel 
‘are now controlled by various departments, under 
‘one head, But before this wera done the most 
‘eareful consideration would have to be given to the 
powers with which, this now. Minister and ia 
lopartmont were to be invested ; and fo transfer 
the control of matters hitherto suecessfully per- 
formed by various bodies to a now and untried 
degatnent could not be done hursiedly or with « 
es : 

A therefore, little t of such 
Miniter olng appotatad, inthe" nent fore, 1 
think that much: good might be dang or fo pat it 
‘conversely ipuch hana might be averted, by pro- 
‘cooding on the lines suggested by Sit Aston Webby 
nd by establishing some went -alvisory 
‘commiites to whieh. in the first plnee the Govern- 
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nent might refer matters touching the ereetion or 
improvement of public buildings ani national 
monuments under their control, 

_ “If-sach « committee were properly constituted 
its authority would very soon bo recognised, ant 
it might then bo possible to give it wider influ. 
‘ence an to dont, without nnduly trospassing on 
tho individaal rights of private persons, with other 
than’ Goverment buildings--at lost in. corlain 
defined positions whore the style aud character of 
‘an elovntion yoro considerod of suprome import- 
‘ance.’ 

Appointment of District Surveyors, 

Mr. Thomas Honey Watson [4.), Prosiiunt of 
tho Distriot Surveyors’ Association, haa aidrosaed 
tho following letter to tho London Connty 
Connell 

1h Tan, 1908, 


My Lovina sm Gheersiatra <1 am desired on bebalf of 
the Disieict Surveyory of Landon to naires you. on, the 
{weation of certain propouay whieh have owt submited 
{you by: your Dullding Not Connie iavote 
fee/ous aid tnportant changes Vv the terms of th npn 
mont of District Sarveyorte 

‘From the report ofthe Counsel's proceodings ns printed, 
fo which oae attention fas beat dra iy ths pablis Prost, 
it sould yer that the changes wajyested wou inctode == 
a) Acaduton i hearer of taro vo 





























of the 





(Wj As Secneyeon)toeromy the 
‘tsa 

(@) A sorrerponding dni in the gree of 
aie en ong i watt 
beet 

(iy Aconseyontil devobiton of w tange portion of 
‘ie work of mperisint ton nuer fain 

2 inal peer payment of Bites Surveyors 

(o) ty sary in ospetof he des they pero 
Moet te Landon ly Ae, 18, a 

(0) by"teon "intone of thie dle ‘oner the 
“eens At of 2005, 

4. The payment of bud foo tothe Counel ia 
oapet of wotksexeqteer the Aotof 1834 
tonto te Diet Sarepar in expt of wooks 
frocttel ander tho Ae ot 05, 

1i wil be mnt tht changer iho theve sy 

atllead' eanforon nn sniunertanding, and bod 
{Sinden te dae of eens wtnienion ofthe 













he, 

“tbo Ditit, Surveyors vespctully submit that the 
saperiion of ud oprnions as aes caved ot by 
{idigctnt ten-omany aC whom have opie the 
Highest postions iv ale protssion--that the pubite 
frown secoslomed to pay prafeananal fea fr proiasonal 
Fees ity era a to dea 
fal whee the 0 hy salty 
‘uct nen ofthe fest stl row profrlenal pit 
Stsiew Wnerfor ie ration sogients el hat ehanges 
Th teapot inlnted abe ty not be ie nero 
Br the best ni thot efiientAdtinsration of the 
Dailing tame 

Sf Dutt Surveyors do ot wih to magget that dere 
snap not be points of etal in tbe peoent aytom whch 
eit elrantaga be altered, and thy deste me toad 
tat A na io oo gree = gre wah, 
Ant IY coum iat ares improve nyse le, 
in the opinion of many, has hitherto worked to the public 


tne Tt, Ae 
+ x ‘Tnomay Hecey Wareon. 
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Alexander Thomson Travelling Studentship, 


‘The Council of the Glasgow Institute of Archi- 
tects, ‘Trustecs of the Alexander Thomson Mo- 
‘morial, announce that they have awarded tho Prizes 
in thelr gift to thefollowing:—First Prize, £60, to 
Mr, James Whitelaw, of soft, Uddingto 
Socond Prize, £20, to’ Mr. ¥. M. Omik, 186 Sta 
ore Road, Glnagow. The subjects st com 
tas were (1). Shady 0 8, Ossie Buldng 
{@) Design for » Cancale and Portico in Pabl 

He, Moo winner of th Sot rio Sa regina 
to go on skotebing tour for three months in 
pursuit of Iris architectural studies; and the 
‘second to spond three wooks making drawings 
from tho rproduetions of Classical Buildings in 
the British Musoum, or elsowhiro, ws the ‘Trusteos 
may to, ‘Those prives nro compoted for 
‘every third yenr, 


American Architects’ Directory. 

A copy. has been reccived of tho American 
Arohitecte’ Directory and Specification Index for 
1905-1906 {W. 'T, Comstock, $8 Warran Stroot, 
New York) boing the seventh year of issu Ib 
contains complete list of the architects of the 
United Stator ani Canada, clsaitied by States 
‘and towns, indicating those’ who aro moinbors of 
the American Institute of Architoots; also the 
ramos of tho officers an looations of tho different 
Architectural nasocintions in tho United Statos, 
‘A specification index of prominent dealers and 
suantactrors of iling tatrialy and ap 
Anos, and lst of tho building dopartients of 
the lending cities, with the names of the principal 
lfisers as fnoliva i the peovent ise 























MINUTE: 


ixth General Metin 
At the Bi aati 





ing held Sth Jxnuary (p. 104) were 


torreet 
Sie, Howard Chatold Cathe. Ftv, attending for the 
frgt tine sno hl election, was forninllywalmite by the 
Papers on Merit-noee wero rend’ and iestened by 
Mestra. John M- Swan, WA. Montague Fordha, MAY 
sand Walker Gilbert. z 
‘The Beretary having rond tho Deed of Award of Prizes 
‘abi! Suxdentahiipe 1900, sade by tbo Counell under the 
Gosamom Beal (ance, p 170), the sealed eavtlopen bearing 
The ones o aeental npr wre ete and the 
ppames dsc! 
‘Meeting ‘then proceed to the discusion of the 
‘Papers on MotsL-woc. nd vole of asks wan pase to 
‘ira proeedings were bought toa cow a 1035 pan. 


rf 






[27 Jan. 1900 


ALLIED SOCIETIES. 


LEEDS AND YORKSHIRE ARCHITEO- 
TURAL SOCIETY, 


At tho rooms of this Society on ‘Thursday, 
Mh 21th Januncy x paper was read on The 
Better Housing of the Artisan Population” by 
Mr. W. P. Rylatt, who won tho prise for an essay 
‘on tho oubject, Mr. Rylatt said: "The question of 
the housing of our artisan population is ono of tho 
greatost problems of the present day. Evor sinoo 
1851, when the attention of Parliament was first 
drawn to the disgraceful state of the houses of the 
artisan classes in London and in other large cities, 
Acts have been passed and measures taken {0 
improyo the condition of these dwollings, A very 
res fact in the health of the peopl, physica and 
montol, is w chooriness of surroundings and w 
pleasant outlook obtained by providing plonty. of 
‘open spaces; Inid out as gardons, such as is oarriod 
out on the Millbank estate in London, 
Aiffionlties nro. mot with in eareying out sohomnos 
of worknion's dwellings in large cities, one of 
which is the high price of land, and anothor is the 
Inerwase, of recent yours, of the oost of materials 
‘ani labour. Every wivantage should be taken of 
‘chospot methods of building, and perhaps a more 
reasonable application of tho’ by-laws by the local 
authorities would allow more latitude in this 
respect. In workman's dwelling schemo evary- 
thing should be choap and, simple, consistent 
wilh good workmanship. The most econo- 
‘nical plan of tonemont buildings is m parallelo. 
gram, two rooms deop, and with m common stair 
‘case, overything, as far as possible, fire-resisting. 
All ‘tairéasor, landings, and passages boul bo 
reduced tow minimam. To bring a Little bright. 
‘hows into the lives of the tonants tho build 
anight be planned romnd a paved cow or quae 
rangle, opening into » streot by one or mare arvh- 
ways, and Inid out with flowor-beds, ‘This eourk 
tight be overlooked from balconies on each foot. 
Much might be done by providing cheaper and 
Quicker moans of transit by eleoteie car and. rail- 
Way to enable tho bottor oliss of artisan to live in 
tho suburbs, and go leave more dwollings in the 
‘congested parts of the city for the poorer class of 
workmen. "Tn providing dwellings for thw artisan 
class private enterprise. bas signally failed, and 
ther aro acros and acres of jorry-bult property fu 
the suburbs, which probably itt m fow. yours will 
fall into » condition almost as bad as that of the 
wretched dwellings now being cleared: away in 
our slums. ‘The problem of the housing of the 
agricultural labourue in the country naturally docs 
not wttain the vast proportions of the same pro- 
Vier in the city. “In this ease a cottage, 
from £100 o £100 eveything ieladay é 
0 a miaterials anid Ino 

should bo uilsal ws far as pete 3 
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ADDRESS TO STUDENTS. Delivered by the President, Mr. Joun Bevouer, 4.8.4. 
at the General Meeting, Monday, 5th February 1906. 





Fetrow-Srepenrs, Laps axp Gexrumcex,— 
PROPOSE to put before you this evening a few suggestions as to the methods—or rather 
Ih T should say, method—of constructive thought in design. As a matter of fact there 

is only one such method for any artist, whatever be the vehicle he choose to work in. 
‘The arts are all closely allied—at any rate in their methods—and the order of thought- 
development in each is one and the same. My friend Alfred Gilbert the sculptor once insisted 
that there was anothor way, called the * fluke,” and that he was sure from his obser 
great many more designs wore produced in that than in any other way. But surely this mast 
bo a libel! I won't venture on the statement that I have had no experience of that sort, but 
Tam not anxious to talk about it, and it wouldn't help you if I did. For the one thing the 
youthful aspirant needs most to have rubbed into him—in season and ont of season, if 
nocessary—is that without hard study and adequate thought he will never do anything really 
goo. 

‘The intelligent study of mental processes in design, and the knowledge of the order of 
thought to be observed, is not unimportant ; for, though many follow this order instinctively 
and unconsciously, yet, seeing that our mental faculties are our armoury, it is good to know 
What weapons we have at our command, and how and when to employ them. 

Tam not a philosopher—not even a psychologist ; but Ihave observed and analysed mental 
processes both in myself and others; I have also gathered light from the analogy that exists 
in the arts generally—and so hope that I may be able to say something on this point that 
Will help you in your work. First of all, then, and as a preliminary, a suitable environment must 
be found. Not necessarily a literal environment of persons, places and things, but at any 
rate of thought and mood. Environment is nowadays more a matter of character and 
temperament than of locality. Whithersoever a man betake himself, it needs powers of self- 
government and mental concentration to escape the insistent shouts of commercialism and the 
prosaic business claims which are so apt to usurp an undue share of our attention. Yet, 
the imagination is to be free for visions of beauty or even of dignity, if thought is to rise 
the expression of noble purpose, the soul of the man must be able to take flight on occasion 
into the “serene” of the summer sky, leaving the earth and its cares to look after themselves 
for a time, 

Psychologists tell us that moral education is dwarfed, or even impossible, unless a man 
has a certain amount of leisure time for the free play of his moral faculties. Certainly, too, 
the soul of the artist will perish within him unless he learn to withdraw himself at will into 
the higher realms of imaginative vision, where no sordid purpose or ignoble thought can live. 

“ub ei, Fol Yo 100 co 
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Given the right conditions, we may now proceed to analyse the working of thonght in 
design. Let us remember, in the first place, that architecture “speaks.” The power of speech 
—the noblest of gifts to man—is seen in all trae art. In language words are symbols, and by 
their combination into sentences thought is conveyed, the punctuation of such sentences into 
primary and subordinate clauses, together with other qualities of proportion and rhythm, 
determining the value and relation of the several ideas expressed therein, Exactly the same 
in architecture—forms are combined to appeal to the imagination and express purpose, One 
form of opening in s wall will convey the idea of ingress or egress, another the means of 
looking out or receiving light. This may be called the “simple sentence,” or, if you like, the 
prose statement of architecture ; but when we proceed to the higher forms of combination, 
. to the moulding of these symbolic forms into sequences and rhythmic order, then wo begin 

oth to express and to appeal to the higher kind of poetical and imaginative thought. 

‘Tho same laws or principles hold good for the work of the painter and sculptor, both 
these arts in their higher qualities possessing the powor of conveying to and impressing pon 

‘ the imagination much more than they actually portray. 

Tn music we have the most ethereal medium for speaking to the heart of man. Just as 
postry can convey more than prose, just as there are musical sounds too high-pitched for the 
ear of man to eatch them, so there are thoughts and emotions * too deop for words ”—for 
which music provides the only adequate vehicle of expression. 

Architecture has been termed “frozen music.” Like both music and poetry, itis subjective 
in its appeal ; for the same arrangement of lines and colours will suggest fifty different things 
to fifty different persons. A fine and imaginative work will reveal to each individual some 
vein of mood of his own, and this above and beyond what was actually present in the mind 
and purpose of the architect. Every true work of art possesses an inherent energy which 
will sway the imagination of others and discover to them mesnings of which the artist himself 
may be tinconseious. 

‘The imagination, then, must bo allowed a definite place, both in tho production of a design 
‘and in that reflection which it induces in the beholder. 















A good design usually has a definite origin in a germ idea, from which, as from a bud 
unfolding itself, must be slowly and patiently evolved the true position and relation of the 
several objects and parts. 

In connection with this process of evolution it is worth noting that in architecture as in 
| language the most powerful effects are sometimes gained by the simplest means, That state- 
| ment is strongést which is given in fewest words—provided the words be adequate and suitable. 
| Why? Because the mind is quicker than the lips; because the imagination ean picture moro 








rapidly than words can paint. So in our art there are occasions when the dignified and 
simple statement is not only the most appropriate but also the most effective. Not that this 
kind of statement affords a ready escape from toil ; dignity and simplicity come with experience 
| and thought. 

‘An essential element in the produetion of a design—whatever the idea and purpose of the 
| work—is “feeling,” by which either sympathy or repugnance is called into play. It is by 
| fooling that an architect makes bis selection and developes and eneournges definite tastes of 

his own. Feeling is his own private artistic assessor, to judge in the competition of the many 
ideas and suggestions that present themselves before his mind's eye, as it were. 

In the projection of a design on paper, mental perspective plays an important part. Pro- 

jeoted as it is on a plane surface, the relative distances of the several parts of a design can 
‘only be distinguished and apprecisted at their proper value by an effort of thought. ‘Time 
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‘was, as you are doubtless well aware, when designs were produced in a kind of geometric 
perspective, that the author might see all round his subject ; now we do this mentally, or by 
developing each side simultaneously. 

During the whole process of development and selection the purpose of the work must be 
kept constantly in view, with the object of bringing out in stronger relief every feature and 
detail by which this purpose is to be conveyed. 

‘The first “ides ” relating to the purpose brings with it resemblances which stimulate the 
imagination, ‘The interest thus awakened, backed by knowledge, provokes to further effort, in 
which original thought is both checked and stimulated by association and comparison, memory 
and imagination acting and re-seting on one another—both of them under the control of 
knowledge and recognised principles. 

‘The expansion of the initial thought will resemble the eireling ripples produced by the 
stone thrown into still water—every advance leading on to some fresh development, some 
more extended idea. 

With these expanding thoughts enter other considerations, such as questions of material 
and proportion of parts to the whole, Secondary eauses also clain our attention as we proceed 
—viz, incidental local features and surroundings, contrasts, ornamentation, colour, texture, &c. 
‘Thoso are the means which the thought of the designer marshals and controls to give 
expression to such intangible qualities as purposo, character, manner, and disposition. 


Architecture furnishes postority—unconsciously, perhaps—with o picture of the prevailing 
manners, customs, and conditions of life. More than that, it reveals, or, it may be, betrays, 
the emotions and sentiments which have made'each age famous or noto 

‘There ure thoughts formulated ages ago which, having found expression in the work of 
the architect, are living forces to-day. 

‘The student should bo impressed with his responsibility, and so systematise his thoughts 
8 that his work may be a fitting and reprosentative expression of the best thought of his 
day; for if he suffer his work to be infected with the haste and self-assertive methods of 
modern lifo, these are bound to betray themselves in every line and detail of his design, 

‘There is something much more subtle and mysterious in an architectural work than a 
mere orderly arrangement of materials, ‘There is life and speech in it. 

If a man's character may be read in his hand, certainly it may in his handiwork, 
‘The life may be noxious, like that of a poisonous plant, or sweet and beautiful like that of a 
flowor; or, again, it may resemble that of a noble tree—but life there is. ‘The speech may be 
that of a Shelley or a Milton, or, on the other hand, of the most blatant type of “ yellow” 
journal, but speak the architect's work must and will. Ithas a music, too, of its own—whether 
it be the music of one of Beethoven's sonatas or of the latest comic song. 

‘When you realise this—and no one can be indeed an architect who does not realise it 
more or less—you will approach your work with that duo sense of its dignity and importance 
in which alone you will he able to rise to the “height of the (proposed) argument "—if I may 
adapt one of Milton's phrases to my own purpose. A elear perception of the possibilities both 
of good and of evil that open before us when work is entrusted to us—in other words, o 
proper feeling of reverence for our task—is indispensable if we would accomplish something 
noble or beautiful, or even suited to its purpose. 

















If an architect is to speak truly—indeed, if he is to be coherent in his message—he must 
follow the recognised forms, the articulate phrasing, the grammatical order proper to his art. 
‘Thought-symbols, of whatever kind, are arranged in groups of rhythmic form like musical 
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phrases in relative keys, In architectural design this is effected by divisional lines and 
grouping of parts, such divisions being regulated on principles akin to those which govern 
musical progression and a harmony built up of sounds, 

Again, contrasts are obtained in music by the use of loud and soft passages, and effects 
by gradations of sound from pianissimo and fortissimo, So architecture makes use of 
“strength of tone,” gradations being secured in this case by the measure or greatness of pro- 
jeotions of the different parts; also by the varying plainness or delicacy of surface and detail 

I will not carry these analogies and definitions further. What I have already said ix 
suflicient, I hope, to convince yon that there are laws and principles governing good 
architecture, and that as nobody expects a harmony from a haphazard arrangement of 
musical notes, so neither will you do good work in your profession by chance combinations or 
random methods, 

We have now come to » point when we can indeed analyse no further, for there is 
always an element of mystery in the best architecture—a sort of haunting personality that, 
ghostlike, vanishes just when we think we have it in our grasp, 

‘This quality of mystery "—so pre-eminent in Oriental buildings—is one to conjure with. 
Veiled undor symbolic forms which hide as much ax they reveal, it continually draws us on 
and as continually eludes us, ‘The screcning of parts provokes the mind to search further 
‘and deoper for that which is beyond the immediate range of vision. 

Given the olement of mystery—which is porhaps the personal equation” of art—none 
but the trained mind can make elfective uso of it, ‘he personal element is of little avail if 
we have not painstakingly learnt the methods and prineiples of our handicraft. 






One of the commonest of pitfalls for youthful designers lies in certain fanciful ideas of 

It is easy enough to be original after @ fashion. Any mere novelty will sorve to 
artle ; but if wo wish to appeal to the higher faculties we must be content to let 
‘one originality find expression within the lines on which those faculties themselves, work, 

‘The great German post Goothe relates it as perhaps the greatest lesson of his early 
manhood—a sort of discovery that he made for himself apparently—that if he would “find 
himself" and enter upon his inhoritance, he must recognise and submit to limitations, 
Originality does not involve a subversion of all that is orderly. 

In music tho gamut remains the same for one man as for another ; certain combinations 
of sounds aro pleasing, certain others displeasing, and will not change their charnetor for 
anybody. So the architect can neither create new elements nor alter the emotional effects of 
combinations of elements; his hope lies in 60 training his powors of perception as that ho 
can movo freely and with a sure tread amongst the almost infinite variety of paths that open 
before him. ‘Then he will find plenty of scope for originality without violating the canons of 
art or wandering into the realms of the unpleasing. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds considered that “ excellence is the direct result of trained perceptions.” 
Certainly such perceptions aro the foundation ; any special powers or qualities that a young 
architect may be conscious of will find their place and expression at a later stage, You may 
rest assured they will not be thrust out or obscured ; they will only shine all the more brightly 
for having submitted to limitations, 

‘As I have said before, the character and mind of the designer will always reveal them- 
solves in his work. ‘The scholarly treatment of ono man will appeal to the intellect, while 
the grace and charm which distingaish another's work will rather sway the affections. 

‘Dhe highest achievement, seen only at rare intervals, lies in a combination of qualities 
‘well balanced and under absolute control. 
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Thave endeavoured this evening to show you that there is a certain order and develop- 
ment of thought in the evolution of a design. 

Mere knowledge will not suftice, Something more is needed than a reproduction of the 
past or a mere application of mathematical formule. If a student labour with but little 
thought, he may attain to a dazzling skill, but he will neither stir the heart nor convince the 
mind. ‘The search for the ideal lies ever upwards ‘and onwards by the way of severe mental 
discipline. Let us remember, in the words of Philip James Bailey :— 

We live in deods, not years; in thoughts, not breaths ; 
In feelings, notin Sim on dal; 


We should count time by heart-throbs. He most Lives 
Who thinks mort, feels the noblest, acts the best, 











REVIEW OF THE WORKS SUBMITTED FOR THE PRIZES AND 
STUDENTSHIPS, 1906. 


By Jons W. Suirsox (2). 
Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects, Monday, sth February, 1906. 


Ma. Paestpenr, Lapis axp Gentiewen,— 
HE duty laid upon me to-night of criticising the students’ work is an honourable 
‘one not to be lightly undertaken. It is evident that for criticism to be useful it 
Jp must be sympathetic; unless the eritio ean divest himself of personal bins, and 
rogard the work under roview from the author's standpoint, he ean neither appreciate how 
far it is suocossfal in attaining the ideal of its creator, nor usefully indicate in what respects 
it may be improved. It is of no help to a student straggling with an imperfectly expressed 
‘conception of a thirteenth century church, having a tower at the crossing, to advise him to adopt 
‘plan based upon that of a Grecian temple, and employ a Systyle Doric Order. He must 
be led to an intelligent comparison of his own design with those of the great Gothic 
masters—to consider the proportions of his tower, and the manner in which it will combine 
with the other features of his building. His mouldings must be criticised in relation to 
their positions in the work, and their effect in emphasising its horizontal and vertical lines 
respectively : the voids nnd solids, tho sky lines and projections, scrutinised in relation to the 
general mass and grouping under various aspects. 

Yot, how is it possible for an artist, who is convinced that his own conception of bewuty 
is tho true one—and without that conscientious conviction he is neither fit to eriticise others 
nor to meddle nt all with art—how is such an one, I say, to divest himself of his beliefs, 
and point out with honesty another road to perfection? Balzac, you will remember, in La 
Cousine Bette, suid of the sculptor Steinbock, who, bewitched by Madame Marneffe, proved 
recreant to his art: “Enfin, il passa critique, comme tous les artistes qui mentent a leurs 
débats.” 

Well, Sir, I do not wish to accept Disracli’s definition of a critic, as one who has failed 
in literature and the arts, as a reason for my being here to- ‘and the paradox I have 
suggested above may be left to be argued by more learned casuists than myself. 
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‘THE SUB-COMMITTEES’ REPORTS, 

But with your permission I will, before considering the work of the students, venture a 
criticism upon that of the sub-committees who have reported upon the drawings submitted for 
the several prizes. Tt has been their duty to examine and discuss them in detail—a duty 
involving long and anxious consideration of the work of each candidate, and one which T know 
by experience is folfilled with the greatest care and thoroughness, ‘The reports made to the 
Council by these committees were placed in my hands for the purposes of this Paper, and I 
was struck by the fact that great part of their labour is in almost every case lost to the 
Institute by reason of their referring only to those designs recommended to the Council for 
distinotion, If the respective secretaries wore instructed to embody in the reports some notes 
of their committees’ views upon each design which was worthy of serious consideration, the 
record would be of great value for the instruction and guidance of fature competitors, The 
information, after the editing of confidential matter, might be printed in the JounxaL, and 
would be of permanent interest as the considered criticism of men selected for their special 
knowledge of the subjects dealt with, 

Task your pardon, Sir, for this digression, and proceed to the proper subject of my Paper. 

My task is, on the whole, w pleasant one, The prizes are, except in ono case, well 
contested, and the standard of the work submitted is distinetly above the average, Tt may be 
said, for the greater glory of the prize-winners and the encouragement of the unsuccessful, 
that several competitors who are, alas! in the latter category, would have been in the front 
rank in any average year. 








‘THR EABAY SIRDAL. 
‘Taking the Institute silver medals first, 

‘Tho Essay Medal has brought out six competitors; but I am betraying no secret in saying 
that the Council is by no moans satisfied with the quality of the work offered. hy candidates 
for this important prize, Whothor it is that the younger men are intimidated by the prospect 
of competing under an age limit, which is, in my opinion, far too high, and that the older 
men are unable to find time to enter for it, 1 cannot say. Certain it ix that the literary 
quality of the essays is by no means what it should be, or what wo have a right to expect 
from tho number of well-educated men in our junior ranks. I think myself that the small 
publicity which attends the gaining of this prize has much to do with it, and that the Council 
should take some stops to ensure the winner attaining an equal moed of fame with that of his 
fellow-concurrent for the Measured Drawings Medal, whose work is seen of all mon, Wo 
must remember that the dearest reward to the artist is the appreciation of his work by his 
fellow-artists, I dare not inquire how many of us have aver read the work of any Essay 
prize-man ! 














{THM MEASURED DRAWINGS AHDAL. 

Itis with pleasure that I turn to tho measured drawings. Messrs. Coombs and Poley 
well deserve their triumph, and the Council had great satisfaction in awarding the medal to 
each. ‘The drawings of Christchurch nro an excellent and beautiful rendering of a fine subject, 
and the value of such a study to its delineator is incalewlable. I could wish that the small 
seale drawings had been supplemented by full half-inch details. ‘The Hampton Court work 
is shown with a clean expressive line, and the last word would almost seem to have been said 
as to Wren's work in this building. Mr. Lovell's drawings of Santa Matia dei Miracoli aro a 
careful, useful, and thoroughly student-like set. It is to be regretted that he has adopted the 
practice of *blacking up" the full-size moulding profiles; it gives n misleading double outline, 
and falsifies the contours. A grey wash, or any method which gives soft instead of a hard 
line to denote the undefined side of the solid, is of great assistance in appreciating its true form, 
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oipry” and “Sansovino” send good and conscientious renderings of St, Peter Manerott, 
Norwich, and the Library at Venice respectively: excellent subjects, but the drawings not, 
perhaps, quite up to Silver Medal standard. ‘Two compotitors give: ono the Grand Trianon 
and the other the Petit Trianon, but neither quite succeeds in expressing the fecling of French 
Renaissance work; its dainty precision suffers from ony want of finish, or coarseness, in 
drawing. St. Stephen's, Walbrook, is presented by “Reflex,” and here again T note a want 
of that refinement which is essential to the effective delineation of classic dotail. 

‘The Kensington Palaco Orangery has attracted several students, and “ Wren” shows its 
dotuils, such as they are, with sympathy. Drawings of the Chiteau de Montmirail, Sarthe, 
and of Castle Menzies, Aberfeldy, complete the list of works submitted. 

I do not propose to pillory those competitors who have not yot arrived at such a dogree 
of proticioncy ns to place them within measurable distance of this prize, by direct eriticisin of 
their work. ‘The comparison of their drawings with those of the successful sots will teach 
thom more in ten minutes than they would learn from a life-time of talk. But, I would ask 
those whom the cap fits to appropriate to themselves certain of the following remarks. 

‘The choice of # subject is of great importance to the student who proposes to undertake 
its measurement, for the ultimate object of the enterprise is not the mere preparation of a set 
of drawings, but that intimate knowledge of and familiarity with the work which can be 
‘uoquired only by patient and detailed analysis, It is to this end that the Royal Institute 
encourages such studies by the offer of its medal. ‘The opportunities which the nrchitect- 
ntudent has for dissecting the entire anatomy of an important edifice must be limited by the 
time at his disposal ; and this time becomes, in the natural order of things, more and more 
Aifiicult to obtain as the other duties of his life inerense. Few of us can hope to achiove tho 
completo desoription of more than one or two subjects of the first class, before other claims 
compel ns to restrict our studies to less elaborate memoranda of their essential points. We 
in Groat Britain who desire (and who does not 2) to acquaint ourselves with the subtle beauties 
of classic art are under tho disadvantage of living remote from the great masterpioces of 
Greoce and Rome. We must be content to study them at second hand by means of books, or 
must spend time and money in travel thot we may see them ourselves. But we have at our 
yery doors a profusion of the most excellent Gothic work that the world can show, and I 
commend its study to you, not only as affording the finest possible technical exercise in 
drwughtsmanship, but as tending to great flexibility and freedom in composition. 

Thave troubled you with this disquisition because in somo cases the subjects illustrated 
are quite anworthy of the time spent upon them; unless, indeed, as I hope may be the case, 
they have beon measured for discerning potrons who desire the candidates to make “ altora- 
tions and additions.” ‘The mechanical delineation of surfaces of brick wall and repetitions of 
sush-bars ean never give the power that comes by attacking and mastering intricate and 
beautiful detail; and though I yield to no one in my approciation of the picturesque qualities 
of the Renaissance, I hold that, regarded us an aid to the study of classic architecture, it is 
somewhat worse than useless. 














‘THN AOANE. MEDALLION. 

We now come to the “Sonne Medallion,” for which ton designs are submitted. It is the 
custom, and rightly s0, to set great subjects in this competition as pegs for the students to 
hung their most magnificent ideas upon. Youth attacks heavy problems with a light heart, 
‘and Heaven forfend that “the Soane" should ever fall to a set of practicable working draw- 
ings. This year a most happy suggestion by Mr. Statham was adopted, and designs were 
invited for the realisation of the Perfect Palace described in Bacon's “de Aédifici 

The result is more than satisfactory, and the winner, Mr. W. S. George, has my hearty 
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congratnlations on his fine production. It is imagined in a properly grandiose vein, and 
exeeuted in a way which indicates artistic qualities of a very high order. ‘The * View " is 
especially meritorious, showing, as it does, a riotous fancy with an admirable sense of pictorial 
arrangement, ‘This design is, I think, quite tho most learned parody of style which wo have 
had since my brilliant colleague on the Council, Professor Pito, startled us with his ideas as to 
what a West End Club should be like. 

Mr. Atkinson, who takes second place, sends capital set, the plan and detail especially 
woll conceived ; but he has somewhat lost sight of that domestic quality which differentiates 
the palace from the public building. ‘The effective and careful execution of the drawing 
merits special’mention, * Bee" has a good central Vanbrugh-like composition, marred by 
tho restless upper parapet. ‘Tho author assumes a soventeonth contury Intitude in spelling, 
but “Indigo” for “Inigo” Jones would have provoked a mild protest even at that date. 

“Regal’s” plan lacks imagination, and his treatment is that of an “Hotel de. Vill 
rather than a mansion, Palazzo" sends a design marked hy a cortain reticence und 
balance of composition which promises well for futuro efforts, His parspective, like that of many 
other competitors, hardly does his design justice, and his plan has another common fault in 
following the rigid, formal lines of w public institution. ‘The change in his section from the 
Outer Court to the areaded motive required in the Fountain Court is quite happily managed. 

“ Peruzzi" deserves a word for his coloured half-inch detail. “Viscount has a good 
and suggestive plan, and the detail has many good points; he fails especially in his eompoai- 
tion of mass. 

“Fraxinelle” has flexible, clever plan, with a Scoto-French fecling in design. He 
conveys a distinct sonse of sino, and his grouping in perspective is good and picturesque, 
‘The drawings do not do his work justice, 








‘THK OWEN JONES STUDENTSHID, 


Noxt in order comos the Owen Jones studentship, for which the competition has 
been very keon. Mr. Gascoyne, who is successful in taking the £100 for foreign travel, 
gives admirable and dolicate renderings of Italian work, His water-colour interiors show 
‘4 good senso of the pictorial, though not without a certain inclination to a trick effect in 
lighting, which should be guarded against. Mr, Dawson sends most meritorious drawings, 
which I really think would have taken tho stadentsbip in any ordinary year. Mr. Dayios has 
4 remarkably beautiful set. ‘The clean, straightforward drawing and logitimate effects of his 
sketches are admirable. ‘There is to be remarked, however, a tendency to hot brown tones in 
his collected work, which he has emphasised by the warm brown mounts he has adopted, A 
white or oool grey mount would have cleared and given transparonoy to his colour, Mr. 
Nicholson, too, another prizo winner, has not paid suflicient attention to his mounts, a point 
which it is. great mistake to noglect in a colour competition, His works, which are strong 
in colour, are 40 closely juxtaposed ns to kill ono another, and hardly do themselves justice at 
first sight. Mr. Juckson, the third of the ‘bracketed second " men, sends very eateful and 
excellent colour studies of the Santuario at Soronno, and Santa Croce at Florenee, "They may 
ho cited as examples of what this sort of work should be, and the author's very simple and 
direct technique is worthy of notice, 





‘THE PvGIN sTCDENTSMP. 


‘The “ Pugin” drawings next claim our attention, and are in no way below the general 
standard of excellence. Mr. Drysdale takes tho silver modal and £40 prize with dligh fal 
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and effective sketches well worth study by other competitors, His detail is carefully and 
conscientiously given without unnecessary repetition ; and the renderings of Bishop Bridport’s 
tomb and the John Draper chantry screen at Christchurch are quite masterly. His eombina- 
tion of brown ink writing with peneil and colour drawing is very pleasant and characteristio ; 
hho has done a great deal of good work, and thoroughly earned the prize he has gained. 
Mr, Jordan Green comes a good second with excellent unaffocted measured drawings of 
Abbeydore. Other candidates well to the front are: Mr, Simister, with fine clean pencil 
studios of Shrewsbury, and other subjects ; Mr. George, the winner of the “ Sone,” who sends 
& quantity of really useful sketches, including a study of ono of the trumeauz of Amiens 
Cathedral west porch; Mr. Morison and Mr. Maclucas, who havo each a mass of good 
consciontious work collected from many sources. Mr, Milne sends capital water-colour 
sketches and pen-and-ink notes, but wants rather more measured work. ‘The remainder are 
all quite good, but their sketches though invariably studious are a little thin in quality and 
in some eases insuficient in quantity. Nevertheless all the twelve competitors are strong 
enough to have taken a ‘Jot of beating.” 


THe GODWIN HURSARY. 


‘The Godwin Bursary is next on my list, very worthily won by Mr. Inigo Triggs. 1 hope 
T may not be indigereet in saying that the only doubt in the minds of the Council was whother 
the proposal of the author to study tho “Laying out of Pablio Squares and Open Spaces " fell 
strictly within the terms of the Trust deed, ‘Their decision in tho affirmative I awaited with 
trepidation, and learned with relief, for I foar the suggestion I mado in my Paper on this 
subject lust year may have influenced the author's choice. I mention this that stuilents may 
bo careful how they adopt any advice of mine in future, Mr, Corbett was placed second out of 
five concurrents. 

me rire enUZ. 


For the “ite” certificate and 240, there are no fewer than twenty-one eompetitors, the 
subject sot being An open-ait swimming bath." Mr. Horsnell is placed first with w really 
fino conception. His plan is thoroughly artistic, and the design is naturally and unaffectedly 
that of an enclosed space and not of a covered building. ‘The pencil perspective is coarse, and 
‘loos not adequately express the enclosing of the bath, and the half-inch detail is unfinished. 
‘Tho morits of tho design are so great that it is deservedly placed first ; but I would warn future 
competitors that this success is not to be taken as n precedent for unstudent-like finish in 
their work, 

Mr, Pearson takes a Modal of Merit for a vigorous and good attempt to deal with » 
dificult elliptic motive. His outer colonnade, though effective, requires more thoughtful 
planning to justify it, and the entranco blocks oecar too abruptly, and do not quite wed with 
the columnar treatment, The drawings are very admirable, Mr. Wright, who receives an 
“honourable mention,” has a design marked by refinement of detail. His treatment of the 
projecting staircaso blocks shows want of consideration of their side returns, the projections 
fre not in quite good proportion, and tho perspective, as is no often the case, rather reveals 
defects than unsuspected merits, ‘These noglected returns in a fayade form fatal traps to those 
‘who design in plane geometry instead of cube masses. 

“Dolphin No. 2” sends an able and essentially “open-air” design, with « good and 
cffective washed view. His proportions are good, but the detail, which is poor and weakly 
drawn, must, I inugine, have destroyed his chances with the assessors. Many of the 
competitors have failed to express this “open-air motive, and treat their baths as ordinary 
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buildings with the roof removed. Viewed from outside they might be casinos, town halls, or 
any other public buildings. 

“Fiat Lux” sends end elevations which are absolutely eoclesiastical in character, though 
his treatment of the bath with an open colonnade to the garden is quite excellent. It isu pity 
he did not develop this suggestion further. “Pleiades” has an ambitions but hardly 
completed design with many good points, not the least of which is that he hus aimed high. 
“Bo’sun ” has a good idea in the terrace roofing to his colonnade, but his detail is poor, and 
the intercolumniations unpleasant, the voids being too square in form. “Hodden-Gray ” sends 
a design well drawn but hardly stodent-like enough in detail. ‘The masonry of the parapets 
is too heavy, and the central entrance very unsatisfactory as regards the panel over the arch, 

“Cui Bono” has a vigorously drawn set showing a really fine sense of massing. ‘The 
interior is, however, rather “ thin” in design, and hardly carries on the solidity of the exterior. 
The wuthor has destroyed the seale of his perspective by filling in the eiroular openings with 
black, which forces them into undue prominence, and is fatal to all suggestion of aerial 
perspective. I mention this design for its merits, but it is clearly disqualified as not com- 
plying with the conditions of the competition, “ Seed," “ 1905," and “ Aqua,” with a Palladian 
design of merit, ail deserve mention. “ Aristobulus” fails in the treatment of his internal 
‘angles and rounded seats.“ Ajax" shows some good composition in his section, but the whole 
design is slovenly in execution. “E pluribus unum,” “ Michelange," and “Ultra” show 
some promise ; the first fails in scale, the second is lacking in imaginativequality, and the flat 
domes of the third require more apparent solid support. 





THR ARTHUR CATES PRIZE, 


The Arthur Cotes Prize of Forty Guineas has produced only one competitor, and 
Mr. Markhom, to whom it falls, has thoroughly earned it by honest and good work. It ix 
‘curious that this prize has not attracted more attention, as w great part of the work required 
is already done by every candidate who passes the Final Examination at the first attempt, 


GRINSELL MEDAL. 


‘The Grissell Gold Medal and Ten Guineas is given this year for the best design for 
a Stone Skew Bridge. The prize is awarded to Mr. Nott, for an excellent and simple scheme 
thoroughly well worked out. His design for the pylon piers would be better if the niches 
and brackets in the lower portion were omitted; the upper parts are too thin in proportion, 
and rather slab-like when viewed from the side. 

Although this prize is primarily one for construction rather than for beauty of design, it 
‘must not be forgotten that construction which results in unlovely form in architecturally bad. 

“ Bydand” gives an elaborate Italian design with extensive abutments, The remaining 
dosigns show much meritorious, though, I fear, misdirected work. 


Ladies and Gentlemen, here is the younger generation knocking at the doot, as Ibsen 
says; ani we hear their vigorous strokes for the prizes of the year without any of Halvard 
Solness’ misgivings. ‘The better the students’ work the better is the prospect for British 
architecture; and we weleome all such as are worthy within our portals. I offer my eon. 
gratnlations to the Royal Institute upon its students, and to the siudents upon their fine 
performances, commending to them Ben Jonson’s description of “The True Artifieer ” «_— 


“He knows it is his only art, o to carry it as mone but artificers perceive it!" 
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VOTE OF 


Mn. EDMUND GOSSE, DU.D,: Gentlemon 
of tho Council, Ladies and Gentiomen,—Your 
Corneil have béon good enough to desire thit 1 
should to-night propose a voto of thanks to your 
ilstous Presiden T do go beoaaa Thaitaly 
obey orders ; but I havo vory great doubts ini 
‘or rathor no doubt at all, as to the propricty off 
their choice. The whale world is divided. as” ro- 

architecture, it soems to mo, into three very 
{unequal divisions,  "Thore is the enormous maajority 
of pertona who know nothing about architecture 
fat all, and who have not tho smallest desire to 
know. ‘Thon there is tho small wnd unimportant 
division who have o great love and taste for archi- 
tecture, but have no pructical knowledge of 
to that singularly unilastrious body 1 belong. 
‘Thon thore Is 4 thin group, consisting of the 
Fallows, Ansooiatos, and Studanta of this Lnstitut, 
who know evorything bout architecture that cats 
do known! Teamo to the movting this evening 
fn a vory homblo state, hut Tom not quite so 
lank 1s not to know that tho vury function of 
this Tnstituto in to insist on the relation of archi- 
tecture to the other arts, and to insist that it is 
itsulf one of the fino ats. Your President all 
tHhrongh his carvor, i€1 may yonture to say 20, bins 
not moraly been & brilliant olwerver of the rules 
of your own particular att of urchitecture, but he 
ta boon ngully bag and silly apap 
thotic in linking with thowe interosts the intoreate 
of the kindred arts, and pacticularly of tho art 
which comot nearest to stchiteettre—tho noble 
art of soulptors, It wus theroforo with particular 
emotion that T listened to his very ingenious 
‘ind striking Addross to-night, because I felt that 
if thoro is a maan who is fitted to raise our ideas to 
‘high lovl on wach  subjot ae this it is Mr 
Belchor. In listening to that pices of—be will 
not allow mo to say pryohology, and perhaps ho is 
right, for I naver know oxnetly what psychology 
‘means, but certainly it was « very. mobtaphysionl 
‘Addross—in lintoning to that wnt piece of 
motuphysios, 1 thonght that it was near tho end 
that the keynote was sounded : in the words which 
dirveted us to realiso that order and. dovelopment 
of thought, in the evolution of 1 design, form the 
central ambition which an architectural student 
should hold bofore him. T took the whole Papar 
Mi inculeate this lesson, feat eo teat ia 

Iways aim at purity, dignity, and freshness 
design, without giving way to tho i cas and 
the fantastic, Bo not you think that we live in 
fan age when the ineo ‘andthe fantastic 
fre very popular? And ia St not really « groat 





THAN 





Diessing for arebitecturo that it cannot penetrate 
into those realms of incongruity and fantasy into 
which painting and even soulpturo somtimes 
allow thomeelves to trespass? I do not know 
whether you remember a curious eee of Vasari, 
‘where ho is peaking of tha great Roman architect 
Bastiano Aristotcle. Ho says that ho, living in 
sa ago whan the Renalteaneo wan ie doe 

ining into incongruity and fantasy in painting, 
was trainod to be a painter, but that he soon ta 
this nature to lack that fertility of invention which 
‘was nooded by the painters of his tino, and tharo- 
fora turned to the soborer and moro disciplined art 
of architecture. Well, it soma to mo that there 
is an enormons work to be dono in quickening the 
architectural conseionce of the public to-day. 
When tho othor day T rocoived the invitation of 
your Council, I wus staying in.n litte town on tho 
south cous of Davonahire. | Thorw isa god det 
of work that the Tnlitate might doin that ie 
town, which I will not bo so libollows 1s to namo, 
Docatio that little town, i€ you will parton mo a 
moment's digression, iy almost entirely in the 
Sands of one propvitor, an ho an absone pro- 
prlotor. hat little town is « collection of dull, 
atupid Uttlo housos, all built exaatly like one 
‘another, all with the same deathly conyontion 
about them, all of thom looking ax ugly outside 
they probably are nconforable inside, | And 
‘Twas interostod in this because what romains of 
the little old town, as it oxinted moro than a 
hundred years old, is charming : little Adamsy 
terricos built in exquisite tasto. Iwas told that 
tn anodarn vile wero all bull by one gentleman 
=I im on the bordorland of libel, but I look to be 
protected by tho Instituto—and that this gontle- 
aca want survayor-architect—for so ho was: 
called—of the place. And ho hind only one sot of 
designs! It does not seem to mo that that is 
enongh, because it could not have beon # very 
Ae nt of designs evan when it was quite new. 

‘onr President, whose mind moves from tho 
hwoights to the depths, spoke of there being two 
kkinds of lifo in architecture. I was struck with 
that remark ; be says it may be noxious, like that 
fs poisonous plant—or ofthe last come soa 
But I should like to. point out to your President, 
‘anil I should like in my ignorance to ask you as 
an Institute, whether there is not « third condition, 
and whether it may not be even worso than having 
noxious life to haye no life at all. It seems to 














me that much of the architecture we see in this 
‘country is of an entirely dead order, dismal and dead 
fod AY only to be blown tp ancl busied! This 
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Institute, and your President at its bead, fight a 
very difficult and dangerous fight sgainst_ this 
popular tion of design. And there is no 
end of work to be done, not merely in building 
good buildings, but in rising and developing 
Public taste, But the present mediocrity is at all 
trons fought, fought through thick and thin 
fought upon ‘all occasions, by the Institute of 
British Architects ; and Tam sure that we all owe 
‘an very great debt of thanks to the architects of 
this Enstitute for continuing against all sorts of 
Aifficulties, all sorts of discouragements, all want 
fof appreciation, to draw pablic taste rigorously and 
itently to the claims of architecture as one of 
The Fine Arts. Amongst those who do that none 
{oes it, as T think, if Tmay say soin my ignorance, 
‘moro brilliantly and with more success or with more 
Yorsstnes than your ilngons Preient whom 

‘we have very much enjoy ing to-night. 
ae oo Teac apsoN (e]: Mr Pr 
dont, Ladies and Gentlemen,—T greatly appreciate 
tho hononr of being asked to second this vote of 
thanks; and it is an alditional honone and plea- 
‘sure when one has listened to an Address s0 
thonghtful nnd  thonght-creating as. the one 
dkdivared tmnt bythe Prosdentof th Tnaitale. 
r. Beleher in strikes t y 
ie that ann all through the Ridrewtho key- 
holo that without “hard tody and adequate 
thought ‘no student can hope for success. Ho 
farthor emphasises the fact that architecture 
fand that necording to the way in which 
‘man’s work ‘so can one determine the 
chamscter of the min. Lot us think what that 
Jatter means. It is not only the good work that 
man does that lives, the bed work survives as 
wwoll, and vory often survives much more than the 
ood work itself, What, forinstance, gives the best 
fitea of Cockareli's charncter? Ts it the accounts 
Of his life; init tho portrait that hangs to the loft 
‘of the President on the walls of this room? 
ja anything like the idea of the 

man kimelf that bis work does, becauso in it 
san bite marely aking Onckerell as an ifs 
{mtion—his refinement, his scbolarly skill, and, 
Above all, what is the most important to ws to- 
hnight—for itis on this point that the President 
welt —in Cockerell’s buildings you can soe the 
Grormous smoant of work that be did in the shape 
of study before heachiaved success. The President 
fias ably sketched the evolution of » design ; be 
gamo of battledore and shuttlecock 
‘2 man’s mind between his imagina- 
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the other. Imagination of course is « gift, and 
knowledge is the result of grind. Gifts no doubt 
are what we appreciate most, but it is the mixing 
of the two things that makes for success. It isnot 
merely enough for man to possess imagination— 
he has to do the work in order to train that 
i ion, so that it aball be directed into proj 
channels, and not ron riot as it otherwise pete 
aia ashe Diets tine toenail ia 
a tee rank 
thors n'a characte, 8 woul:be wit, who. says 
speaking of a frend: “His want of know! 
gives im the more opporianitin lo show 





ports.” Now natural parts ars very erode 
things ob erate and i i to tho educating, to the 
polishing, of those natural parts that m man's life 
Practically has to be devoted if the result is to bo 


Success, A student is to be congratulated who 
imagination, because it is 


thorough. 

Fi chee ee eran ent. 
thank you ly for so pationtly listen 
tins Ube svonlng nod for yout onal ooops 
of my Address, I think Lama very Cortonala fa 

having been so well sty ‘too 
Mr, Edmund Gosse, who as « profc 
‘and a great mastar in hie own art bas supported 
ty sis TA hn abies ion one 
fideration of tho position of architecture at the 
present time as wnds its life, whether in its two- 
Told or threefold form, For my own part, 1 
wae a ded hited opr tng 
of ETE COF x, wit itany thought 
oi eh ot onalag whisk Sos hoor aetaey Stee 
eee oy gratelul also to my: mae ‘Professor 
jimmy for supporting my remarks aa to the 
teed of thought ta the Sinty sod work of archi- 
tecture. You may havo itnagined that 1 was 
laying too much stress upon buildings in the air, 
upon thoughts in the sir, and that there is not 
much 5 pot cent. to be got ont of exstles in tho air. 
‘AL the samme time it is-absolutely necessary that 
we should give adequate thought in order that 
these imaginations of ours may be materialised, 
Taelseat en Saag eae Boies beak of good archi- 
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‘The Prizes and Studentships 1906. 


‘Tho Annual Exhibition of the works submitted 
in compatition for the Prizes and Studentsbips in 
thogift of the Institute opened t the Gallory of the 
Alpino Club on Tuesday the 28rd ult, and closed 
on Saturday the Sri inst, Over 1,100 persons 
visited the Exhibition, The number of com- 

titors, including those who entered for tho Kany 
Prize, was eighty-soven, ax against eighty last 
‘year, and soventy-throo the provious yee ; number 
Sf stmninors 850, a4 against 808 Init year. ‘Tho 
work resulting from the tours of past ' 
‘Travelling Students—Me, Fredorio J. Horth 
Boune Modaltist 1904), who studied in Italy ; 

fr. dard Gareutt (Pugin Student 1905), wh 
‘stodiod in Oxfordshire, Somerset, Dorwet, Glouces- 
orshiro, Wiltshire, and Hampshire; and Mr, R. 
‘Aikinson (Tito Prigoman 1000), who studied in 
Ttaly—was displayed in tho Mooting-room on tho 
eatin of the Presentation of Prize on the Sth 
st. 





‘The Prize Drawings for Exhibition in the Provinces. 


‘ho following seloction from the premiatod 
designs and drawings in tho Institnte Compo- 
titions for Prizes and Studentships 1905-6, 
together with some studies submitted by candi- 
dates for the Intermediate Examination, will bo 
exhibited in various cities of the United Kingdom 
uring tho next fow months, andor the auspices of 
the Allied Societias -— 

‘The Royal Institute Silver Medals (Measured 
Drawwings).—Christchureh Priory (8 strainers), by 
Mt. G. J. Coombs (under motto * Bigilld Eeelesize 
‘Teinitatis doinhamn") and Hampton Court Palace 
(8 strainers), by Mr. A. E. Poley (under motto 
“ap, 1690"), awarded Medal and Ten Guineas 
respectvly Santa Mara de Miro @seainer), 
by Mr. P, W. Lovell (under motto “San Marco"), 
‘warded Certificate of Hon. Mention. 

‘The Soane Medailion.—Designs for a Realisation 
‘of tho Ideal Mansion described in Bacon's Essay 
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“Of Building " (4 steainors), by Mr. W. 5. George 





funder motto "John Thorpe") awarded the 
fedallion and £100; 8 strainers by Mr. R. Atki 
son (ander motto " White Lion”), awarded a Cer- 





tifieate of Hon. Mention and Ten Guineas, 

The Owen Jonee Studentship.—Drawings by 
Mr. C. Gascoyne (8 strainers), awarded the C 
tificate and £100; drawings by Mr. W. J. 
(atminer); Me,'A, D, Nichoion’ (1 
nnd Mr. A. 'R. H. Juckson (1. strainer, 
the sum of Five Guineas respectively. 

‘The Pugin Studentahip.—Drawings by Mr, G. 
Drysdale (Strainers), awarded the Medal and £40 ; 
drawings by Mr. J. Gren (2 strainers), awarded 
Cortificato of Hor 













Design for an Open Air 

Swimming Bath (8 strainers), by Mr. A. G. Ho 

nell (andor motto * Dolphin”), awarded the Cor- 

tificate and £80; 2 strainers by Mr. C. B. Pearvon 
fundor motto “Ellipss"), awarded a Medal of 
lerit. 

The Grissell Gold Medal.—Design for a Stone 
Skew Bridgo; 8 stminors by Mr, G. Nott, (under 
motto “Utile Dulei”), awarded tho Medal and 
‘Ton Guineas 

‘The Arthur Cates Prise.—Drwwings 
J. HL. Markham (2 strainers), awarded t 
Forty Guineas, 

A joloction of Testimonies of Study submitted 
for the Intermediate Exarnination, 











by Mr, 
Prise of 


Seventh International Congress of Architects, 
London, 1906. 


Tn connection with tho Congress in July noxt, 
to be hold the Grafton, Galleri tis proposed 
to hold an Exhibition of Oil Paintings and Water- 
colons Drawings, by known painters, which teat 
fof architeotural ‘subjects. It is hoped that the 
Ewoutive Comsniton will reve all possible belp 
fn muking such an exhibition of purely Britis 
‘Work as completo and representative ux possible, 
‘Members who are acquainted with the whereabouts 
of such paintings and wnter-colour drawings in 
private collections aro requested to. bo so kind a 
to communicato with Mr, Ralph Straus, Secrotary 
of tho Exhibition Sub-Committee, at the Ofliees of 
tho RLB.A, 9 Conduit Street, W. ‘Tho Excou- 
tive Committee are also orga: 1g & Chronological: 
Exhibition of English Architecture from the 
Norman Conanees he) to the death of Sir 
Charles Barzy; nnd an Exhibition of English 
PE EE ent gna 

is Majesty the King hus geaoiously consent 
to the nee ‘of the Congress visiting Windsor 
Castle and the Gardens of Buckingham Palace 
during the Congress week, 

By the kind permission of the Corporation of 
‘the City of London the Insugural: Meoting of the 
‘Congress will be held at the Guildhall on Monday, 
16th July, at 8 vat, 
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‘The Testimonial to Mr. Phent Spiers, 


‘The executive committee of this testimonial, 
hhaving now closed their accounts, state that aftor 
paying all expenses thore is a balance to the eredit 
‘of the fund of £79, and that only 124 copies of 
Architecture, East and West, remained unsold at 
Christmas last, ‘The committeo have handed over 
the balance of £79 to Mr. Spiors to deal with in 
‘any manner he thinks fit, and have instructed Mr. 
Tatsford to transfor the remainder of the edi 
‘of the book to Mr. Spiors’ necount. Mr. Spiers 
intends to devoto tho sum of monoy which has 
‘been handed over to him to some aseful architec 
tural purpose, which will he announced later, 
Particulars of the tostimonial are given in the 
JouRNAL for 11th March 1905, 




















‘The Inte John Pollard Seddon (¥ 


Mr. John P. Seddon, who passod away on the 
Int ins,, ab the ago of sovonty-cight yours, had had 
‘slong and at one timo a vory intimate und acti 
connection with the Institute, Elected Associ 
in 1852, he passod to tho Fellowship.in 1860, at 
served for some years on the Cound for, five 
years (1862-1867) filling the post of Hon, 
Beorotary. He was tho author of papers on « 
varioty of subjects road at General Moctings nnd 
published in tho Institute T'naxsacrions, including 
‘The Dark Ages of Architecture” (1860-61), 
“Sundry Notos upon somo Miscellaneous Sub: 
ots " (1968-64), "St. Nicholas’ Church, Great 
Yarmouth" (1804-65), “On the Photographs 
takon for tho Architectural Photographic Society 
in tho Your 1867/” (1807-68), ""Somo Recently 
Digovered xamplos of Keslesntial Decoration * 
(1860-70), On the University Collage of Walog 
‘And othor Buildings at and nowr Aborystwith " 
1970-71), “On the Go. of Grosmont 
hurch Towor" (1872-78), © Mho Principles of 
Chromatic Doooration * (Conference 1871), and 
“Tho Polychromatic Decoration of Various Build- 
ings" (1870-80). 
fr. Aloxander Graham, F.8.A., in announcing 
the decease at the meeting last Monday, said that 
Mr. Seddon bad left behind him among his 
ofessional brethren « very pleasant memory, and 
Fis lose would bo keanly felt, He was ‘oe of 
those who followed strictly in tho old Pagin 
sobool, td a diligent student of modiwval archi- 
tecture. Mr. Graham went on to say that be 
should like the opinion of members who ware 
otter woquaintod with their Into colleague's work 
Siesta as, bab ha wan sur, here wen nly ome 
‘amongst them all—viz. that of doe 
evabibe georal fom thar masha of one oh 
bad fonght tho tattle of professional and artistic 
Jife so nobly and with such distinguished success. 
Mr. Grabain concluded by proposing that eter 
be sent to tho widow and family sympathising 
wrth ther in thelr great Tos, and expressing the 
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‘appreciation of members for the work and merits 


of their deceased 8, 
Me Suddonfs funeral look paca onthe Sth ash, 


the service at the Church of St. Mary-le-Park 
heing attended by large congregation and a full 
choir, ‘The Institute wus officially represented by 
Messrs. W. D. Cardo and G, H. Fellowes Prynno 
and a wreath waa sent on behalf of members. 
Among others prosent wore Mr, Maurice B. Adams, 
‘as representative of the now extinct Architectural 
‘Museum with which Mr, Seddon was at one time 
identified, and Me. D. G. Driver, representing the 
Architeetaral Associatio 

A notico of Mr. Seddon's professional careor will 
appoar in n futuro fswue, 





Architectural Censorship. 

In a Paper on "Architectural Consorshi 
road recontly beforo the Architectural Craftsmen's 
Society, Glisgow, Mr. J. Campbell Reid showed by 
lantern views numerous architectural mistakes, 
duo to the want of proper supervision of archi- 
tactural schemes, with reference to the rolation of 
now buildings to their surroundings, which wore 
often of real architectural or historical value, and 
were thrown out of scale by the now structures, 
He advocated tho appointment of small com: 
mittoos for each district of large towns, who would 
form an Architectural Conrl, before whom all 
plans for proposed buildings, would be submitted 
‘ter having boon sanetioned by the Dean of Guild 
Court. ‘These committees would refer any schomes 
‘opposed to architectural principles to the censor, 
‘who would bo an architect or artist of repute 
appointed by the Government, and. whose decision 
‘would be final. Mr. Reid also advocated tho Iny- 
ing out of now stroots by architects, who woul 
introduce more varied linen than those laid down 
by engineers, and thus relieve the monotony’ of 
many of our thoroughfares, 












Carpenters’ Hall Lectures, 





‘The Carpenters’ Company is arranging for tho 
dulivory ‘of the following’ course of loekires at 
Carpenters’ Hall, London Wall Feb. 16th, 


“Some Points of Architectural Interest’ in our 
Parish Churches," by Rev. Waltor Marshall, M.A.. 
BS.A. Feb. 22nd, “ Greek Temples and Rains, 
by Mr. A. Evan Bernays, M.A. Mar. 1st, “Tho 
Kolation of Architooture to. History,’ by the Rt. 
Honble. James Bryce, MP, F.RS, Mar, 8th, 
“Steam ‘Purbines—Land and Marine,” by Me, G 
Gerald Stoney, B.B., Milnst.O.E., &e.’ Mar. 15th, 
“The Yeowan's ‘House in England," by Mr E, 
Gay Dawbor (A Mat, 22nd, * The Neglected 
Resources of our British Woodlands,” by the Rt. 
Hon. Sir Herbert Maxwoll, Bart, M.P., F.R.S. 
‘Tho lectures commence at 8 Paty and. will be 
Muskrat by lantern, photographs Ad in hee 

ays Admission is froo by ticket, to be obtained 
from tbe Cleek tothe Company, 
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RECORDS OF ROMAN REMAINS. 
‘Commendatore Boni's Appeal. 


Comm. Giacomo Boni, the able direetor of the 
‘excavations in the Roman Forum, has issued 
pamphlet ambodying, in the form of a lecture and 
kin appeal, a scheme which ho proposes for gather- 
ing together topographi is of the widely 
extended Roman remaing existing in different 
tountries, to be doposited in m central museum to 
bb formod contiguous to the Forum at Rome. 











‘Tho appeal is for information in the shape of 
photographs, accompanied by topographical and 
thor descriptions, which would clnssifiod. 


for roferenoe and study in this musenru. Ho pro- 
fag the appl by gosto voy pointe and sane 
observations on the propet versus tho impropor 
treatment of historio buildings and of historic 
“finds” in general which wo in this country 
should do well to Iny to hart. 

‘The occasion of tho lecture was his rotuen from. 
a Journey arose the Alp darian In tho cane 
of tho research indicatod.” Ho says;— 

“TT had cause for satistnotion. in realising by 
comparison th advanoo mo in Taly in rovorenee 
for tho authonticity of ancient work. Unfortunately 
‘among other nations, who nevertheless in 
‘wide nnd profound knowledgo of history and of 
fart, the most deplorable methods of restoration 
‘tll porsist, which re bound to dostroy all tho 
value of works of art—eithor as documents of eivil- 
‘sation, oF as entitling to a national claim to noblo 
rank—and to turn them into false and ropognant 
objects by reason, of discordant repairs. his 
flestruction would fiunedintely conse if the school 
‘which has artistio culture became Jarger and more 
important, . . « There ix vory little in the methods 
fof archivological research in other countries to give 
Tialy any cause forenvy. Tn these othor countries 
‘excavations are directed not infroquently by philo- 
ogists, or amateurs having only literary culture. 
Such direction must of necessity destioy much 
hich, to bo appreciated at its propor valio, needs 
moro éxtonded training and knowledge. . . . Con- 
sidering the paneity of such records those nations 
‘woul appear to hive sufficiont induoement to pro: 
fect them, Owing, howover, to the exuberant 
richness of its historic artistic remains, Italy more 
than any other has become a pray to tho spoiler, 
‘and moro than any othor nation appears to be 

pablo of ering the work of devatatin, 
“TThat some monuments of art of supreme im- 
portance atill remain to us, and that the most 
























Sumptuous buildings cannot be palled down or 
broken into fragments and made over to the 
foreigner, is not sufficient to procure us comfort. 


For a large part of that which formed tho basis of 
tho existence of the lordly summits of art and 
‘mounted up to them by steps, and through whiol 
the lowly aspimtions of tho Ttalian mind found 
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utterance, has been carried away from the place 
‘whore the ancient artificer had dedicated his work 
to tho tutelar deitios of our cities. 

“Tt was not enough to uproot the flowers from 
the soil of Ttaly ; its buried strata wore ransacked, 
a if it wore an enemy's country, to extract thero- 
from whatever hold out promise of gain. . « « 
Numerous oxaroplos of the most exquisite arehaie 
art, taken in our own time from Ttalian sepulohres 
in Sabina, Piceno, and Umbria, are exhibited in 
foreign collections.” 

Comm, Boni also points out the loss occasioned 
ty the severance of objects from their environmen, 
such as the contents of cemeteries, skeletons, and 
fanoral ornaments. 

Referring to his journoy and its object, he saya: 

“Daring my journey F made notes as I travelled 
of everything that boro in. any way on the oxeava- 
tions in tho Forum, and T should like to have 
most of theso notes publishod in @ generally 
rnccessible form, It seams to me that the heart 
‘of tho Urbs, tho contro-point of diffusion of the 
‘wholo Latin civiliation, should bo, as it is in 
fact becoming, tho centre of tho studios eonnceted 
therowith, Tt is a vast undertaking, but the 
wherewithal has been forthcoming for enterprises 
Of not loss magnitude. ‘The monusnenta of Roman 
fantiqnity aro dispersed over a very. yast region, 
‘arid seaiterod fragments lio beyond the limits of 
tho Empire, but the interost in. thom is so -wide- 
‘sproad that T do not despair of efficiont assistance. 

“Tho publications T sugiost will include eritical 
editions of tho classics, tho treatisos on history, 
mythology, numismaties, topography, and Roman 
ee Me tow contelbutions, will Yor tho frst 
inatment, and to those (if To not deaive mse) 
‘othor publications will be added, soquired by 
‘purchase or by othor moans : 

“Atiasoa and wall-maps to, illnstente the extent 
‘and tho changes of the ‘limes’ (wneiont boundaries 
of tho Empire), every road, and the site of each 


colony. 

Copies of Roman coins, nud notably of modnls 
ropresenting the inauguration or the dedication of 
tho foronsie buildings. 

“Casts of goms and pietre-dure with incised 
embloms, mottoos, mythological figures, or well- 
known portraits, 

“Photographs of all Roman monuments and 
architectural romains (ruderi), of all senlptured ot 
Beto relies in Entop, North Afeen, or Asin 

I 


inor. 

4 Frsimiles of architectural designs and roliefs 
of the fiftoonth and sixteenth conturios, and re- 
productions of Renaissance paintings, engravings, 
and etchings. 

“Photographs and engravings of any work of 
act inspired by Roman influence, and especially 
by foronsic intercourse, until tho fall of tho 

















mpire. 
“Bom of these collections do not require very 
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Drrlonme rscarch. tery of higher import 
ssnce, will, [ trust, be provided through the help of 
lovers of Roman antiquity, And as I should 
consider myself unworthy to make this request of 
others if T did not myst offer some nation, 
I proprse to acrange conferences and lectures in 
those countries which possess monuments and 
Roman colonies. I hope this may awaken in 
‘mind a sense of emulation. 
the works which belong to Greeo Italian 
thought appear to us at the it time much 
Jess remote than those which resulted from 
‘medinval endeavour. Virgil was the poet's guide, 
and the Renaissance was only sn. aspiration 
towards the antique world, where the social 
problems of to-day were not unknown; and 
‘lthoogh Roman biographical history is in the 
Ihnbit of paying most attention to the 
Poouliarities’ of some foreign ituperial ruler, 9 
suror history is sculptured on the scattered monu- 
Juenta and stamped on each coin, which tells us of 
tho windem an knowledge of the ancients and of 
tho ideal State to which the Roman legionary, 
hough far fom hs birplac and onrth, never: 
less preserved hia ty." 

Aowaris the realisation of 

um. Boni issues the following 





“To the Lovers of Roman Civilisation. 


“To the Roman Forum, the contro of all pablic 
fife im ancient Rome, come the admirers of the 
tivie life of which it was the contre. 

“Tho stratigraphic material now collected in the 
musoum of the Forum, the drawings and models, 

engravings ani pablications here at band for 
‘every inquirer, will give stimulus to fresh research 
‘and to comparative study, 

Groat facility would be given to such studios 
by photograph of the important monuments and 
fictecaeal strueure soc a ron, sepals 

hu gates, sacrari, 

temple, atohe, theatres, siaphithecte ‘cine; 

Iuths, &e., which are documentary avidence of Iho 

ont and power of the Empire, and reveal the 

influences which Roman life either exorcised or 
was subjected to in the more distant colonies, 

“'To start such a comprehensive collection I 
sk sainanon from every lover of the Roman 
‘eiviltd,” from the heads of departments cf culture 
end fine atts, from the officials and members of 
historic institutes ; of academies atid societies, of 
rcbwological mnseums ; from the students’ of 
lassieal antiquity, and from all. those who will in 
‘tho fature bo visitors to the museum, and ean offer 
Peobgmpts or lend negatives or drawings of 

Dduildings or rains. 

“I should be gratefal far even imporfect and 
small reproductions from the African or Oriental 
provinces where exploration is still. incomplete. 
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On the reverse side shonld be written an account 
of the building and locality. 

“A volume will be kept noar the exhibits to 
record the names of generons donors who, inspired 
by their reverence for Rome, have contributed 
towards this groundwork for a comprehensive roll 
of Roman monuments.” 


‘Too much reliance should not be placed upon 
mere photographic reproductions of buildings 
‘nlee supplemented "by anthropologial ad 
etbnographie 
Comm, Boni wants also photographs of the 
utensils of domestic life of peasant peoples of 
forday, and of costumes,” Little in thie divetion 
thas been done by Italy, and if the eamera doos 
‘not quickly come to the’ rescue every trace of the 
costumes which differentiated the races will 
disappear, these often dating back to tho very 
earliest beginnings of Italy.” He further ani- 
ounces the proparation of ca of monu- 
acai intended ax a guide in forming this Photo- 
Collection, 
ine heartily wishes that Comm, Boni’s efforts 
to obtain records will be successful, and also that 
‘ho may exert his influence against the unintelligent 
tampering with our old buildings either in the 
nature of wilfal and destruction or 
Ap ail sdr desirution fo nto sigh 
ea place in name ir. Italy 
sid to lead the van in the wise eato of hor classical 
reiains. Tt is to be feared, howevar, that, whothee 
wiser or less wise than other nations, with rogurd 
fo Mediwval and Renaissance buildings which are 
‘ill in use there is not infrequently moro valour 
‘han discretion—though wa have reason to bellove 
that Comm. Boni is on the side of discretion, as 
in certainly to be inferred from his own words, 
Joux Henn, 
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REVIEWS. 


CENTRAL ASIAN ART, 
Old and New  Architeture in Khjeu, Bokhora, and 

Turkestan. By 0. Olufien.” € Copenhagen, "1903. 

Price Us. nel. (Thoma Tots, 17 Old Queen’ Stret, 

Westminster, 3.1%). 

The title of this book promises so much, that 
ono hnilod it as probably the first step towards 
tho solution of problems of remote antiquity 
vihich haya puzaled tho stodont of Eastern atehi- 
tecture. ‘Tho vast territories of Central Asia seem 
to have hoon at somo remoto period of history the 
world’s cradle of art, and the exploration of one of 
its anost active eontres must, it would be thought, 
add. swatorially to owe present knowledge of the 
subject. In point of fact, howaver, this publica. 
tion, beyond showing moro clowrly. the Tranian 
origin of tho kotamie surface work of Moolian, 

Dali, and otbor places in Indi, adds 
little. to what is already “known, Tho oldest 
building now above geonnd in the regions dealt 
with is contemporary with St. Mark's, Venieo, so 
that the word ‘old moans from the elovonth con- 
tury upwards, ‘Tho book is well got up, the 

wtographs and drawings: carefully chosen’ and 
intelligently described, although commencing with 
‘ndeseription of the most recent work ie unusual, 
‘and, ina more serious effort, might lead to con- 
fasion, 

‘Tho pitiless followers of the Prophet loft not w 
Yeatige of what they found ;) tho country is swept 
1 loan of nrchwological remains is n x 

Tn like 























Jocusts sweups a country of geoon moat ! 
manner, in Gujoral, Kuttinwae, and othor places, 
the invaders alho Killed and destroyed ; but in 


those rogions architootire was a lithic art, and it 
roma to tho crit of th conquerors that th 
rocognised tho beanty of mnoh buy had dot 
‘us woll ua the artistic aptitude of the builders, so 
thoy employod the latter to ernstraat mosques 
‘and tombs out of mounds of the most magnificent 
débris that probably over existed ; in this way tho 
materials of tho oldor works wore presorved. Tn 
Ahmedabad, Mohauimedan columns can bo seen 
composed of two or even three Hindoo or Jain 
columns placed one abayo the other, and wo know 
that nonrly all, the material used in tha consteuc- 
Mon of this ity wa brought from Patan, the 
ancient Hindoo capital of Gujerat. In Contral 
Asia, on the othor hand, there is no stona; all 
bnildings ure constructed! of sun-dried earth, and 
ue longa tbe exterior of such wark is protected 
from wet, it is probably as permanent as buildings 
constructed of harder tatotals 

‘The only structures now existing consist of 
mosques, tombs, madrissas, and they re 
nearly all based on tho one idea of a vonriyard 
ssurrouniled by apartments, and all are ornamented 
either with plaster enrichments or with glazed 

















tiles applied to tho surface. It is intoresting to 
note in this connection how, when this art passed 
into India, it was moditied by the inlaid marble- 
work, In Mooltan and Lahore, where the mate- 
rials are similar to those of Central Asia, numerous 
examples exist, and, ag far south-east os Gwalior 
and Dustin, glazed tile-work was mado use of as an 
‘extorior decoration, 

Mr. (seal ta! ‘out that the keramic sur- 
faces nro treated in two difforont ways. In the 
‘one mode, probably tho. most ancient, the patterns 
are formed of tosserw abont one inch square fitted 
in like mosaics; in the other, the patterns re 
painted on tiles about a centimetre square, like 
much of the modem tile-work. In Lahore a thint 
‘mode waa practise, probably in imitation of the 
marble inlays of Delhi and Agra. ‘Tho leaves and 
flowers of tho floral work wore shaped before 
doing fired, and thon laid wholo oF in two oF threo 
pieges on ground of toned white (kaolin quarts 
‘with a tonch of cobalt oxide) or yollow (antimony), 
Tt neers possible thnt somo of the soft-lead blue- 
srroon glazes (oxido of copper) wero fired ou the 
Work itsalf, Soft-lead glazes can bo fired under 
muftles formed of two or throo layors of brattios 
(driod cow-dung) over @ motal frame like an. ins 
vorted olothes-baskot. Whother such process 
evar oxistod it is difficult now to determina, but 
of vitrified green, about the thickness of an 
‘ogg-shell, can still bo seen adhering to a mass of 
Apparently quartz plastor without joints of auy 
Mind. It In eountey whore sunshine isthe normal 
state of the weather» bnilding wholly covered 
with faionce hag a beautiful uppoararico, thers 
‘weoms tobe no reason why buildings so decorated 
should not look even better in our dingy and 
smoky towns. Fafence, ised ns faience, is oor! 
moro trathful than whon it i» made to imitate 
stone. ‘Tho great diftioulty soma to be in the 
solection of colours. If tho tones are too high tho 
bading tas an undectdy washed-out mppear- 
‘ance ; if too low tho contrasts ure generally too 
violent. Neatly all tho attempts at faionce ex- 
foriors, both in England and on tho Continent, 
fail from ono or othur of theso reasons. 

‘The painted sinoco malo uso of when buildings 
havo to be finishod cheaply is not to be com- 
mondod. Many of the patterns nro intrieato and 
beautiful, but ‘this style of work, if it is like 
similar examples in Tidia, is coarse and bizarre, 
‘Tho woodwork is in every. way excellont, most of 
the doors are richly ornamented with th intri- 
cata talaner” patierns of “Arabian axt which 
testify so eloquently to the patience and industry 
of the Basler workmen, 

1k nay oe hopol, now lint tho enterprise of 
Russia has 0] out these vast territories to tho 
possibility of scientific exploration, that excava- 
tions will be made along 4 it central. trade 
Yinos, Forgasson was the first to call atten 
tion to the groat similarity of the arts of China 
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sani Egypt, while Indinn traditions invariably point 
to China as the great nrt contre of ancient ctviliss- 
tion. At present such conjectures are merely specu- 
lative; but it i not impossible that while we are 
‘moaning over the loss of the world’s art cradle in 
the buried island of Atlantis, that cradle may never 
have been lost, but is here at hand in that -most 
‘wonderful of all countries, China. 
R, F, Catsuorat, 





GARDEN CITIES. 


Garin Coa Theory tend Practice bing an Amp 
Yion of w Paper on The Potentiaitien of Appl 
Ae Ls Garten ily read tefore Secon 8 of 
tha British -Auociation, By A. Ke Sennett. 3 col 
Box Lond. 1908. [Elemrose if Sons, Ltd, 4 Snow Hill, 
B04 
Garden Cities in Theory and Practice is « work 
consisting of two large volumes. A lengthy 
introduction deals with the moral and economic 
justification of the“ Ganten City" movement, and 
incidentally touches upon some other interesting 
‘social problems. A good deal of engineering in- 
formation is included in the work that will prove 
uusofal to architects, Due attention is also givon 
io the atchiteoturo and laying out of garden cities. 
‘The author, who vory fally discusses the general 
disposition of one of these cities, isin favour of the 
adoption of a rectilinear plan, As he justly points 
‘out, the circular plan incroases the difficulties of 
dovelopment, snd, by restricting the range of vision 
in tho thoroughfares to the length of « chord, 
makes extonsive vistas impossible. ‘The author 
‘has something naw to gay on the plotting out of 
and, and recommends hexagonal plots as being 
‘moré advantageous than rectsngular sites. Tn the 
indlustrial village the author plans several of these 
hexagonal plots betweon two roads, ‘This mothod 
of plotting, however, would probably involve diffi- 
fcalties with oeal building suthorities. Flat com- 
crete roofs are generally recommended. It is 
‘pointed out that sach roofs enuble a more oven 
Temperature to be maintained within the building, 
nd aro a boon to the occupants by permitting of 
‘roof garden. Much is said in favour of kitebons 
‘on the roof on the score of good light and ventila- 
tion. The service to dining-room would of course 
be facilitated by nlift, which could also be used for 
hoisting goods left by the tradesmen. It should 
be remembered, however, that in small houses all 
the servants occupy the kitchen, and where this is 
on the roof the duty of answering visitors at the 
front door would be rather laborious. Amongst 
the vast amount of general information given in the 
work are particulars of Port Sunlight and Bourne- 
Nile, “Sany ilusirations of cottages in there 





























‘Villages, and of cottezes in some of the superior 
continontal villages, are included. ‘The. author 
Aisouees in detail host of tho things having any 
conneotion with gardon cites; municipal buildings, 


tlloiment gardens, criches, locomotion, physics! 
culture, recreation, education, all coming in for w 
share of his attention. 

Syoxy W. CHanrtenp, 


ALLIED SOCIETTES. 


LEEDS AND YORKSHIRE SOCIETY. 


At the rooms of the above Society, on Thursday 
the 25th January, Mr. A. Needham Wilson read 
Papar on the “ Architecture of Southern France,” 
Mr. H. S. Chorley in the chair. The lecturer 
said “I propose to deal with the influences which 
governed the production and development of archi- 
tecture after the withdrawal of Ronan domination 
in the south of France, and particalarly in 
Provence. A student visiting tho south of France 
for the first timo eannot fail to be struck by the 
‘examples of Romanesque architecture more than 
by anything else, and in Provence he will. be 
bewildered by the impression tht no intermediate 
styles seem to bridge the gap batwown the dogene- 
rate Romanesque and the late Gothie, or even the 
Renaissance. ‘To deal with the subjoot as a whole 
ould! tne come witha the seopa os bingla 

sper, and with your permission I will deal in parti- 
‘calar with the Romanesquo in Provence. May Tbe 
pardoned if I dip briefly into history? Buta rough 
outline is necessary on which to base the other 
‘aspects of the subject” ‘The lecturer then dealt 
with the occupation of Provence by the Romans, 
the influence of tho Frauks, the mpid advancement 
of learning and arts inder the Emperor Charle- 
magno, and the permanent state of civil war, 
“‘Thore remains the eoclesinsticul aspect : I will 
not stay to dwell tpon the part that Arles has 
played in the history of the Church, on Constan- 
tine, or on the Church Councils ; rather lot me 
eamphasise the noble part played by the Church 
during the horrible eenturies which preceded the 
Renaissance of the eleventh century. Having 

sketched the conditions and intluisnces under 
‘which these isolated religions communities existed, 
‘we must glance at the architecture which they 
produced. As Viollet-le-Duc says: ‘The frag- 
‘ments of architecture which remain to us of the 
sixth nd seventh conturies are but pale reflections 
of the Roman art, often of débris thrown together 
hhaphazaed by inskilfal workmen executing masonry 
sand brickwork with much difiealty. 
ns well as in its vicinity, many buildings 9 
to incorporate Roman acts: aes Hd 
that these are slavish copies, but it would bo 
‘wrong to jump to too. hasty a conclusion on the 
point. ‘There wre some typical examples, as the 
hes of Notro-Dame at Avignon, and nt Aix in 
rence, which appear to bear the stamp of 
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luut a little consideration will show 


Roman wor 
un that thay arwonly slavish copes, But, coming 





nearer, wo find a delicacy of exocution which acoms 
to indicate that they aro either genuine Roman 
ts or copies by craftsmen who were 
cerlainly not ignomnt of traditional training ; 
also the positions occupied by these fragments 
frequently indicate an incongruity of treatment 
iuite incompatible with original work. One of 
first problems which confronted the Provengals 
‘was the covering of their buildings. ‘The country 
juced no suitable timber, but stone in plenty. 
the school of Provence contented itself with the 
ssituple pointed barrel vault over narrow, low naves, 
only trusting to the massivenoss of the walls to 
resist the thrust, or, whore aisles were adopted, 
formed s kind of oontinuous flying buttress, and 
raising the wall over the arcades sufficiently to be 
Plereed with windows,” ‘Tha loctore os slus- 
trated by numerous sketches. Mr, Butler Wilson, 
in proposing a vote of thanks to the lecturer, said 
that he noted with ploasuro tho. individuality of 
the architecture of Provones, and tho way they had 
overcome the dificalties by purely local materials. 
Mr. A. E. Kirk seconded, and Messts. Chorley and 
Hope supported the resolution, which was carried. 
G, Euxesr Ricasox. 





SHEFFIELD SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 


At the meoting of this Society held on the 
25th January Mr. 0. F. Innocent delivored a 
Jeeture on English Renaissancs Architecture, 
1650 to 1700,” illustrated by lantern slides. Mr, 
W. J. Hale presided, "Tho lecturer first explained 
the ‘smaller local buildings of the pariod, and 
‘showed that they wore still in their details Jucobean, 
‘with mullioned and transomed windows and label 
moulds and strings. It was only in a certain stiff 
ness and formality in the arrangement of the 

that there was a difference from the work of the 
‘preceding period, Walkley Old Hall yas an ex- 
Ample of this, In remote districts, such as the 
Little Don Valley, Gothie details still lingered on, 
‘even until the early yenrs of the eighteenth century; 
‘and the porch of Midhope Church was an exauple 
of this, There was thus less than balf a century 
in this district between the last of the Gothic 
‘work and tho first building of the Gothic revival : 
the Rayenfield Church, designed in 1758 by John 
Carr, of York. Duting this period English garden 
design attained its greatest perfection under the 
influence of the great French garden designer, Le 
Notre, and the poriod was interesting as being that 


‘of the transition from the formal to the pe 
School of gardening. ‘The walled-in gardens and 
courtyanis of Eyam and Derwent ‘wore 


examples of the earlior idea; and the spacious 
garden at Sprotbro’ Holl, which was built im the 
reign of Chaelos IL, was a fino example of the 


Restoration period. The great houses of the neigh- 
‘pourhood ware naturally much purer in their style 
than the smaller, and Chatsworth House, designed 
by ‘Talman, the rival of Wren, and the most 
important building erected in the neighbourhood 
Turing the period, was pury Renajasance, and ex- 
hibited no tesco of Jacobean design. It was 
dificult to realise that Eyam Hall was only a 
fow years earlier in date than Chatsworth, 
such is the ease, At the end of the seventeenth 
century the people of Sheffield indulged in a now 
Town Hall. The accounts had been preserved 
by the Town ‘Trustees, and the cost of th build 
ing appears to have been about £800. ‘The hall 
stood at the church gates, across what now is 
the bottom of Churoh Street, and was pulled down 
a century ago. ‘The doorway now preserved in 
‘Weston Park had been supposed, without ot 
¢videnoe, to have been the ontrance of the hall, 
In this district during the period, tho use of 
timber-work for ontor walls was given up, and 
inthe south, where good building stono was not 
80 plentiful, groat advances in the use of brick- 
work wore’ made under the influence of Sir 
Christopher Wren. The necessary re-building 
of London after tho Great Fire of 1666 gave 
‘Wren his opportunity, and, in addition to St. 
Paul's Cathedral, halls of the City companies, and 
other buildings, Wren rebuilt fifty of the burnt 
churches, Tho lecturer concluded with « general 
oseription snd analysis of these most interesting 
buildings, in which, for the first time and with 
Complete ‘success, the requirements of Protestant 
‘worship wore met. At tho conclusion, a hearty 
‘voto of thanks was accorded, on the proposition 
of Mr. E. M. Gibbs, seconded by Mr. J. 8, Mitehell- 
Withers, and supported by Messrs. HL. Paterson, 
J. W. Green, and the Chairman. 





MINUTES. VII. 


At the Seventh Guneral Meeting (Onlinary) of the Session 
1905-06, held Monday, Gt February 1008, at 8 pan 
Present, Me, Job Belcher, A.A. President, in the Chair, 
41 Fellows (including 10 members of the Gounell, 49, 
‘Keociater Gncloding 8 mesibers of the Council), 2 Hon. 
‘ASsociater, and mimuerous viaitors—the Minutes of the 
Meeting beld 22nd Junsary 1006 {p. 180] were taken as 
fend and tigned ns corect. 

‘Count Plunkett, Hon, dasceiate, attending for the frat 
tio unce his election, was formally admitted by the Pre- 
ident and wigned the Register. 

‘The Hos Thaving announced the decease of 
oh Pollard Seddon, Fellow, moved, and it was thereupon 
Zeaolved, that a letter be sent on bebal of the Tastituto to 
the widew and family ssmpathising with thers in the lose 
they lad wane, ab exgresing the speciation of tbe 

















Tale or the merit and work of (tx ae iatngusbed 
"The following candidates for membership, found by the 


Coane tobe eligible and qualified according to the Charter 
fand By-laws, were cetommended for election—vis. Ax 





‘Henry Arthur ; Haury Sidney Curry (Newcastle- 
sec voe)e W, Elson. Fervicke (Sewesitle on Tyne) 
Matthew ‘Gari (1902); Joba, Hall ( 

James Henderson (Sunderland) ; Matthew 
ham (Neweastle-on-Tyne); Philip Mainwaring 

Ernest William Maraball (4. pet ‘Thomas Henry 
Nowell Pact; Philip Edvard Pitch, 


Dymock Pat (Sotinghar) Winter Hangonves Maes 
Crees tcraman as) South Abin: Thomas aber 
bande Dena Bebe feewent) 0 
acu (ick); Merert Arwold Sutcal (18; 


Fane Medalist (sap) 988); Walter Set 
{Strewsburt Hany Sr [4 a8 Duatie.Medaliat 
{ie We ea ger ih: Wa 
few Arthas Skin "ie; 
‘sim Mi hood Arar Bntand Phomron; ‘owas 
‘Francis Tickner (Coventry): Arthur Edward 
(ferent Toe) "he AOL 
Totti | Spetal_semeination : 
Mat i aten (Protatonar ot Stade 
tee tee aro Sin 00) fowl ene Pre 
‘ner ety Stadent 100 (Beto): ames is Br 
rule tine 19 She 14a aed) Ryde 
Bridges { Probationer 1808, Student 1001); Albert 
TeuSk| Feta two, Student 12); Michan Baer 
panei ioeminaton)s dn Cosherrobaloner 1001, 
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fudent 1904) 

toner 1001, Sth Be crde " 

i (Edinburgh) ; Albert 
probationer 1898, Student 1900) (Saray): 
Domiaie Connor, Bs BE. (Protatner 190, 
Alfred. James jpecial Beam 
Student 1008)5 A 7 * 
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Lawrence AlmaTidema, RA. FSA. (HF), as 6t 
of the Royal Golil Medat 1006. 

Ske Soka W. Sictpon (F] daivered a Oxracuot oy Te 

Works stearrrep ros ram Parzes axp Sropasrsnnry, 





Wen. 
The presentation of prises was made Dy the President 
in sence wih he Deel of hard, de vatons 
Statenteottodved, a allows 

Ese Mama. 


Tnstitate Silver Medal and Twenty-five Guineas to 
‘Me. Walter Hindes Godfrey. 
Certificate of Hon. Mention to Mr. Martin Shaw 
Certificate of Hon. Mention to Mr, Albert B. Bullock, 
Messoxes Daawivos Meat. 
“Institute Silver Medal und Ten Guineus to Mr, Albert 


‘Fawin Poley. 
Institate Silver Medal and Ten Guineas to Mr. George 
‘ohn Coombs. 
Certificate of Hon. Mention to Mr, Percy Welle 
Tove. 
Soune Maputi0%, 
“The Medallion to Me. Walter 8. George. 
Certiseate of Hon, Mention and ‘Ten Gninoes to Mr. 
“Habert Atkinson. 
Owes Jonces Sreumsrnt 
Certificate to Mr. Charles Gascoyne, Owen Joes 


"Student 1900, 

Vive Guineas to Mr. W. J, Davies 
Five Guineas to Mr. A.D. Nicholson. 
Five Guineas to Mr. A.B. Jackson. 





Poi Sreomstanr. 
Bie G Delle ttre ap the Papin Student 


906, 
Cortifeate of Hon. Mention to Mr, Jordan Green, 
‘Tere Pusee, 
‘Certificate to Mr. Alick George Horsnell. 
Medal of Merit to Mr. Charley Balman Pearson. 
Certideate of Hon, Mention 10 Mr. Cecil Laurence 
Wright. 
Arion Care Parc. 
Forty Guiness to Mr, Jobo Hatton Markham, 
Gres Gout Ment 
‘The Medal and Ten Gaineas to Mr, George Nott, 
Amores Paz. 
Tooke value £10 to Mr, John Hatton Markham, 
“askpital Priseman. 
Prise of Books valve £10 to Mr, Albert 
‘Habert Myers. 
Sous Ment 1004, 
"250 (sacoud molety) to Mr. F.4. Hort. 
Goons Benassy 1905, 
Metal and £30 [second instalment) to Me, FR, 
ioe. 


Srepsseramr 1905, 
‘Medal and £40 to Mr, Watward Gurratt, 
‘The President delivered an Avenzss ro Stover 
vote of thanks, moved ty Mr. Edmund Gosse, LL.D, aod 
seconded by Professor F. M. Simpson [¥.), wns onrried by 








“The President nounced that « Special Geoeral Meet 
saramoped in acordanee with Section 22 ofthe Charter 


‘onl be bl co Taceay, 20h Pebrony whens esl 
‘oad bemoved trem tha Ghle repent parses, 
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FURNITURE. By E. Guy Dawner [7]. 
Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects, Monday, rgth February 1906, 


FURNITURE has been vo exhaustively dealt with during the past few yours in books, 
magazines, and newspapers, that it is diffioult to approach the subject from any new 
standpoint, In the time at my disposal it is not possible to do more than briefly 

traco its development in England from the Middle Ages to the present day, and no attempt 
hhas been made to deal with it from the archeological or the collector's point of view. It 
has for most of us an interest beyond the mere appreciation of its beauty, and is so 
closely interwoven with the habits and customs of past ages, and so clearly exemplifies the 
manners and tastes of the time, that its interest is almost human, ‘Tho carving and 
ornamentation of the various pieces, the skill with which they are constructed, and tho 
materials of which they are mado, all claim our careful study and regard. 

Furniture for domestic use was generally made of wood, and, therefore, to attempt 
to follow the history and continuity of design throughout the Middle Agos is almost 
impossible owing to the scantiness of the material at our disposal; but from manuscript 
illustrations we find nearly all the examples down to the midille of the sixteenth century 
of an ecclesiastical churactor, or what we regard as such, though of course, like the 
architecture of that time, it was the mere vernnenlar in every-day use. 

Throughout each successive period the style of the furniture followed that of the 
architecture, and if any special piece was required, the same craftsman who built the church, 
monastery or castle, made it, or at any rate had such control that in character and detail it 
assimilated with the building. A glance therefore at any ancient piece will enable us, from 
its construction, material, and detail, to tell the country and period to which it belonged. 

“ie voy Yo XIU. #-=2 4 oF 
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Much furniture in these times—the Middle Ages—was of a permanent character, fitted 
into and forming part of the actual structnre, and the remainder was confined to simple forms, 
such as stools, benches, chests, and tables, with heavier pieces in the way of buifets, cabinets, 
and presses. ‘The same materials were used for making furniture as for fitting up the 
buildings, and so it comes about that certain furniture is invariably associated with a certain 
material. Furniture followed the evolution of architecture, and every change in one wa 
reflected in the other ; to trace, therefore, these changes in. detail is to write the history of 
both. 

Household furniture in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries was characterised by 
simplicity and stability of construction, and, as much of it had to be shifted from one castle to 
another when any great personage moved, its supply was necessarily limited, and rooms were 
‘consequently sparingly furnished. Great armouries and court cupboards’ formed the chiet 
pieces in the halls of large establishments; stools and chests were the principal seats, and 
began as early us the fourteenth century to be fitted with upright backs and arm pieces— 
survival of which is still occasionally seen in the old settles in country inns and farm- 
houses in the northern counties—Yorkshire and Westmorland especially. For a long 
period the craftsman was influenced by the architecture of the building, and he borrowed 
all required detail for his decoration from either the structure, metal-work, or textiles. In 
‘wrought-iron work especially, the locks, hinges, and handles of furniture were often marvels 
of skill. r 

Before tapestry became common in large houses the walls of rooms were often painted 
to imitate it, a style of decoration which lasted until the general introduction of panelling. 
‘Tapestry, from very early times, was used for the walls of superior apartments. Tt hung 
from a series ot hooks under the ceiling down to the floor, and generally over the doors as 
well, being pushed aside when entering or leaving n room. Like most of the furniture of 
this period it was removable, and in large establishments one servant, ealled the “upholder,” 
‘was appointed to superintend its hanging. 

For many years much of the manufactured pieces of furniture came from abroad, and 
for long afterwards the influx of foreign workmen from Italy and the Netherlands hindered 
the development of a distinctive and national taste; up to the close of the sixteenth 
century there was hardly a definite and decided tradition. After the design of furniture began 
to break through its eeclesiastical environment, when the Renaissance in Italy had developed 
in England, then we find a real national style gradually being evolved. 

‘Whe most common kind of seats at this time were the “joyned" or framed stools, 
settles, and long benches. ‘The tables, which » century previous were plain boards laid 
upon trestles, were now often richly carved with heayy tamed and monlded legs, gene- 
rally covered with elaborate embroideries, velvets, and satins, fringed and emblazoned 
with arms in silyer and gold. ‘The foot rails were important features in these old dining 
tables, as in the chairs, for they not only added much to their strength and rigidity, but they 
kept the fect from the damp rushes with which the floors were generally strewn. Chairs 
during all this period—the end of the sixteenth and beginning of the seventeenth centuries 
—were still scarce, und only found in the more prosperous households, and reserved for the 
heads of the family. 

Gradually the furniture became richer, great eabinets of oak inlaid with ivory, ebony and 
other woods were frequent, and the common chests which for centuries past had been the 
general repository for articles of all kinds, now became highly ornamental. 

At the end of the sixteenth century, when the use of plaster for decorative purposes was 
coming into use, nearly all rooms were panelled, and carving and inlay were often used, 
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At Hardwick Hall and Sizergh Castle in Westmorland, the rooms were panelled in oak inlaid 
with ebony and holly in geometric designs, a treatment adopted in a similar manner in the 
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4 feeling the Renaissance influence, and 
iy tinged with architectural design 
tapestries, 


furniture of the period. Furniture generally was 
though its forms were severe and unyielding, and strong 
and detail, yet in the houses of the wealthy, at any rate, the sumptuous hanging: 
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domacks, and yelvets, made up a picture of lavish display and colour, of which we ean form 
but slight conception. Chairs in particular, though severe in form and outline, depended « 
great deal on carving for their effect, and pillows and cushions for comfort. 

Practically all furniture in England at this period was made of oak, and though other 
woods were introduced by foreigners—the Flemish settlers, in particular, using ebony, walnut, 
cypress, and cherrywood—oak continued to be the favourite material. Perhaps the most con- 
atructively perfect period of English furniture was the end of the sixteenth and first half of 
the seventeenth centuries, and though it was based almost entirely on classical influences and 
detail, and the outlines may suggest extraneous origin, it retained @ character essentially 
English, and soon lost any trace of foreign inffuence. ‘The workmanship was of the best, the 
construction admirable, and framed in a manner calculated to withstand the roughest usage. 
‘The old court cupboard now becomes the elaborate eabinet, with folding doors below, recessed 
upper. part and overhanging top, with turned and moulded pendants—the whole richly 
moulded, carved, and inlaid—often framed into the panelling and treated as a structural 
part of the room. 

‘The chairs, whether arm or single, were framed with four, six, seven, and sometimes 
eight rails to the logs, the bottom ones close down on the floor—to enable the feet to be kept 
off the damp stones. As boarded floors came into fashion the front rails were raised or 
omitted, to give more freedom to the feet. All the horizontal pieces were tenoned into the 
uprights and pinned with ouk pegs, and the whole put together with w degree of strength and 
rigidity traly wonderful, and admirably adapted to the material they were made of. 

Many of the chairs, the arm ones in particular, were very elaborate, with carved bucks, 
rails, and turned or moulded legs, with names, dates, and emblems eut upon them, the 
carving generally consisting of a series of interlacing or geometrical patterns, cut with 
s “parting” tool, or with a design outlined and sunk some sixteenth of an inch, and 
colonred. 

Of the single chairs, the three kinds best known ure the Yorkshire, Derbyshire, and 
Lancashire types. ‘The Yorkshire one shows the peculiar arched and eusped work, with the 
small turned pendants and shafts planted on the side rails. The Derbyshire chairs are very 
similar, from the seat downwards, but are differently treated in the backs. ‘The cross rails are 
straight, and between them two or three arches are introduced, divided by neatly turned 
spindles, with split ones, as in the Yorkshire chairs, planted on the sides. ‘his, indeed, is 
ono very characteristic detail of the Jacobean period. ‘Turned work, at first coarse and heavy, 
for table legs, balusters, and newels, &e,, had been in use for years; and now small turned 
spindles in oak or ebony, with round or acorn-shaped terminations, were split and laid on the 
sides and rails, and turned drops were added below tables, chairs, and cabinets. The fashion 
was copied from abroad, as this treatment was common in Francs and the Netherlands during 
the sisteonth and seventeenth centuries, ‘The so-called Lancashire chairs, again, are some- 
what like those of Yorkshire and Derbyshire, but the backs are generally higher and filled 
in at the top with a solid panel. Endless varieties were based on these models, and in all 
parts of the country widely varying designs wre met with, though in the main lines they 
follow these types. 

Daring the reign of Charles L, and indeed for many years previous, velvets, brocades, 
satins, and stuffs, had been imported from Venice and abroad, and much furniture from Italy 
as well as the Netherlands. Kole, in Kent, contains many Jacobean examples covered in 
their original material, and the peculiar X-shaped chairs, made specially for the visit of James I., 
covered with crimson silk velvet embroidered with gold, were doubtless based on Venetian 
models, although the type had beon in uso in this country for many years previous. The 
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Restoration in 1660 of Charles II., who brought with him a foreign wife and the manners 
and tastes of a strange court, caused a further influx of furniture and workmen from Holland, 
's we owe a great deal of the mixed character and 





Flanders, Spain, and France ; and to t 
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diversity of style so prevalent in the latter half of the seventeenth century, indeed in many 
cases it is almost impossible to determine the nationality of the various pieces. 

Up to this time, however, in England, chairs, tables, and cabin 
constructed with straight framings, the legs, stretchers, and rails were 
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except the farniture based upon Italian models. ‘Towards the close of the century, the 
spiral twisted logs, adopted from Flanders, eame into fashion, and the plain circular turned 
ones fell into disuse, Furniture geadually bogins to lose its rigid lines ; and the influence, 
sometimes grotesque, of the Dutch eabinet-makers becomes evident. The legs very slowly develop 
into well-defined knees, and become cabriole legs, which before this time had not been seen in 
England—a fashion which soon usurped the old square framed supports, and became universal, 
‘Though the old style of furniture lingered in country districts for nearly another fifty 
yeats, yet the character was entirely altered. 

‘As a rule, at this early period, the backs of chairs were formed of a wide cut, and shaped 
centre splat, ut first jar-shaped, and later pierced and carved, pluced between side uprights 
and connected at the top by either s straight or shaped rail. The raised and elaborate 
top of Charles L's time sinks into simple curves, and the earved-uak period passes, never 
to return. 

Carving, toa great extent, at this time—the beginning of the eighteenth century—was 
spatingly used, the tendency being towards greater lightness and grace of line in furniture. A 
delicate shell ornament was carved on the knee of the leg, the foot being sometimes modelled 
after a lion's or eagle's claw, and the wide curved and hollowed centre panel of the hack was 
decorated with a shell at the top and delicately inlaid with marquetry, 

‘Marquetry is one of the distinguishing characteristics of late Dutch seventeenth century 
furniture, and when treated in a quiet and simple manner was very pleasing ; but although it 
pecame the fashion for some years in this country, and chairs, cabinets, clock cases, and 
indeed ull surfaces, offered opportunities for the new style of decoration, it never took a firm 
root, and after a few years died out. 

‘Furniture was often entirely veneered with walnut or imahogany, upon an oak or syeamore 
backing, and, although mahogany is said to have been discovered by Sir Walter Raleigh in 
1595, it was only now being used in a tentative and experimental way. 

Tu a paper of this sort it is hardly more than possible to touch upon the influences that 
gradually changed the styles of furniture in England ; but, broadly speaking, it may be said to 
follow the contemporary architecture of the time, and in the eighteenth century this was s0 
marked that many schools of craftsmen and cabinel-makers based their designs almost 
exclusively on the models of the leading architects of the day. 

In the early part of the eighteenth century, Sir Christopher Ween had been for some 
‘years rebuilding London after the Great Fire, and had gathered around him a school of designers 
‘and earvers whose influence upon furniture makers was very marked. It was the age of eon- 
structive joinery and beautifal carving, and whether in oak or deal one single style and 
tradition permeated the whole country, 

‘he broken and curved pediments over doors and chimney-pieces, and the carving of 
Grinling Gibbons, soon caught the popular taste, and found an echo in the cabinets and 
furniture of the time, ‘The aeanthus leaf, 60 common upon the kneos of the table and chair 
logs, and the shell on the upper rail of the backs, are both directly borrowed from architec- 
tural details; indeed, the scallop shell, so identified with Queen Anne furniture, can be traced 
back to very early days, It was used in Classic and Renaissance times for the inverted tops of 
cylindrical niches, for water basins, for fountains, as decorative backgrounds for busts and 
uses, and was a favourite ornament in later French work and throughout the first quarter of 
the eighteenth century in thia country, 

‘At this time we see how marked was the influence of architecture on interior decoration 
and furniture; the architect was the chief director in all matters of style, proportion, and 
nerangement, until a great deal of the actual furniture was designed by him. It is not 
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too much to claim that the classic spirit, so predominant throughout the furniture of the 
eighteenth century, is mainly attributable to the influence of archit 
‘The name of Chippendale first became known about the middle of the eighteenth centm 








and though his work at the time was but little thought of, yet now it holds almost a unique 





position. His first book was published in 1754, and in reading it we cannot help admiring 
the power he possessed of combining the seeming incongruities of the s0-ealled French, Gothie, 
and Chinese styles which were then so fashionable, and in making out of them pleasing and 
harmonions pisees of furniture, and imparting to them such symmetry and dignity. We see 
in his work how all his effect was obtained from outline and carving only, for though inlay, 
veneer, and painting had long been in use, he discarded them altogether, and worked in the 
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y. But he did not, as so many suppose, originate astyle; he only carr 
ing traditions of the day and clothed them in fresh detail of his own, or borrowed from 
other sources. 

In his chairs, for which ho will always be noted, the broad seat and carved back, which 
were his strongest features, had been in use in England for more than half a century, and 
chnirs almost identical in outline had been made by unknown men all over the country. His 
Chinese chairs, based upon the fashion familiarised by 
underframing and rails, are similar in constraction to those of the earlier Jac 
ind show how loth the makers were to lose hold upon the traditions of the past. 

‘At this time the country was full of excellent cabinet-makers, and the taste for everything 
of the new or French fashion was in the air; and by publishing a book upon work with 
which doubtless many of his contemporaries were familiar, Chippendale has gained a 
reputation and notoriety whieh perhaps is hardly deserved ; for though he crystallised the 
floating ideas of the day and published them as designs, yet he eannot certainly be credited 
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with their entire originality. It is difficult to got over the fact that it is impossible to identify 
any of the designs pablished in his books with exeouted picoos. That he was a most able 
craftsman, a superb carver, and a clever and ingenious draughtsman, everyone will admit ; but 
it is open to question whether it is right to attribute to him the originating of the style that 
now bears his name. 

At this period n great many books were published of designs for furniture by both 
architects and cabinet-makers, all more or less trade catalogues—Mathias Lock, Copeland, 
Ince and Mayhew, Mainwaring, and many others. Those wore issued broadcast all over 
England, and to their influence must be attributed much of the furniture then made ; but in 
country districts it was simplified, and, though following the new fashion, the construction and 
tradition of the earlier work were much adhered to, Chairs and tables in particular are 
frequently met with in widely difforent parts of the country, some plain and others elaborately 
carved, clearly showing that the same designs and patterns were common property amongst 
the eabinet-makers of the time, who embellished them or not as they felt inclined. The 
earlier chairs had claw and ball fect, eabriole legs, and the acanthus leaf, the successor 
of the shell, upon the knees, and very often the little “ forget-me-not " flower ~s0 used 
by Grinling Gibbons —worked into the buck in several places. Towards the middle of the 
century we find the square legs in favour, and the carving confined almost exclusively to 
the backs. 

Now, whatever we may think to-day of the general design of Chippendale and his fellow- 
workers, there is no doubt that these famous cubinet-makers thoroughly appreciated the 
proper limits within which carving, as applied to furniture, should be confined. TLowness of 
relief, adaptation to the structural lines, the employment of « maximum of plain surface 
with a minimum of carving, are all strongly marked characteristics of the work of this period, 
‘There is nothing to catch or destroy the dress, or projecting to hurt the occupant. Close- 
grained, hard mahogany was the material almost universally employed ; and so the extreme 
delicacy and fineness of the carving suggest this material alone, and would be impossible of 
application to oak, as to any of the softer kinds of wood. 

T do not waut to weary you with an attempt to traco step by step the various changes 
that took place in the forms and details of furniture at this time, but there are a few men who 
stand out pre-etninent before their fellows, and who influenced the style of their time to such 
tn extent that I feol constrained to speak of them, 

Shearer was one of tho first to recognise the value of satinwood, which he used either 
solid or veneered, and also that of many other rare woods for inlay and marquetry, He, 
perhaps, was the one man who was not earried away by the prevailing taste for the Freneh 
stylo, and kept to his aim of providing good, solid, beautiful furniture for everyday people. 
His farniture is practical, sensible, and ingenious, and always worthy of admiration, 

Hoppelwhito may, perhaps, be entitled to be ealled the originator of a stylo, as there is a 
distinetivenoss and character about his work, and « pre-eminently English feeling that makes 
it stand out from that of the many eabinet-makers who were his contemporaries, His work 
is altogether lighter and less cumbroux than that of Chippendale, and though, perhaps, 
lacking the power of invention and dignity of appearance so associated with the work of 
the latter, yet, without doubt, his is the one style that had more to do with influencing the 
taste of the day than any other, ‘The name will always be associated with the shield und 
heart-shaped back chairs with the straight tapering legs, and though he occasionally adhered 
to the now traditional cabriole legs, yet his preforence lay for simpler and more direct 
forms. He also favoured the employment of painted and japanned work to harmonise with 
the enlour and decoration of rooms. ‘The delicately carved husks, feathers, knots and 
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ribands are characteristic of his style, and are found in some form or other in nearly all his 
pieces of furniture, 

Particular mention must be made of the brothers Adam, und of Robert especially, who was, 
perhaps, as great a designer of furniture asany in the century; ‘The strict formality of Robert's 
designs ean be traced to his classical training, and researches with his brother in Spalatro, and 
to him must be attributed the credit of haying introduced the elegant refinement that murks 
the furniture of his time, ‘The name of the brothers was so far-reaching that at one time hardly 
is house of any pretension was built or decorated without their co-operation, With Porgolesi, 
Cipriani, and Angelica Kauffmann they worked a great deal, and, like other architects, published 
books of their designs for decorative fittings and furniture, which, without doubt, assisted in 
educating and forming the public taste of this period. ‘Their furniture was designed not only 
for the room, but for particular positions in the room ; and the fireplaces especially, with the 
beautiful chimney-pieces, delicately inlaid nnd exquisitely carved, with their tall mirrors over 
and attendant girandoles, make most effective pieces of decoration. {Chere is a peculiar airy 
grave and perfect senso of proportion and fitness about Adam furniture and work that is 
especially captivating, no doubt attributable to the designers’ architectural training. 

With Thomas Sheraton furniture, perhaps, reached its neme of delicacy and finish, and 
sank to nearly its lowest ebb,and it is matter for much reflection that a man who could 
design such masterpieces us Sheraton should at the close of his career deteriorate to positive 
ugliness, and pander to the debased taste of the day, In his finest work there is great 
sincerity and truthfulness; the ornament and decoration is only introduced as part of the 
expression, and admirable construction and perfect workmanship are always found. 

Sheraton worked a great deal in mahogany and satinwood, painted and inlaid, and 
seldom had recourse to much carving. His ornament is very severe and chaste, chiefly « 
sisting of a combination of classical details, urns, rosettes, festoons, and swags, and his 
favour te pendent bell flowers. In his earlier work simplicity of outline was one of his 
greatest characteristics ; and however elaborate the decoration, it always formed and looked a 
part of the furniture, and did not give the impression of being applied merely for the sake of 
ornament. ‘There is no doubt that his influence was greatly felt throughout the country, even 
more so than that of Chippendale, and great amount of refined and quiet work was the result, 

‘The list of eminent furniture makers and designers may be fitly closed with Gillow, 
whose speciality was inlaying with delicate threads and frets of metal ; but his work is not 
in any way equal to that of his predecessors, and after him furniture designing so rapidly 
declined that by the middle of the nineteenth century it absolutely ceased to exist as an art. 

‘A fow things with regard to furniture stand ont pro-eminent in bygone days—the first, 
that its form and detail were so admirably adupted to the material it was made of ; the second, 
that it always was so singularly suitable to its enyironment—two facts that mainly eontribute 
to its charm and interest, 

How admirably suited was the oaken furniture of the Elizabethan and Jacobean periods 
to its potting of panelled and tapestried walls, low coiled rooms, and°tatticed easements; how 
its quiet colour and severe lines harmonised with its surroundings, and gaye just that wense 
of completeness that yas neoded to nocord with the dress and manners of the day. 

‘Then think, again, of yet a later period—that of the mahogany school of the eighteenth 
century—a century which stands unrivalled in its production of bewutifal furniture. How 
pleasantly the gracoful curves and sinuous lines of the dark wood show up against the white 

lled rooms of the Georgian period ; nothing could be more suitable to its environment 
than the delicate yet virile workmanship of Chippendale and his contemporaries, or the 
pleasing fantasies of Heppelwhite and Sheraton, 
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In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries the influence of architects in guiding public 
taste was evidently much greater than now, and the published works and drawings of such 
men as Inigo Jones, Wren, Chambers, the brothers Adam, and many others, show that the 
designing of the fittings and furniture came well within the seope of their work, ‘They were 
not only thoroughly conversant with the planning and arrangement of furniture, bat were 
consulted as a matter of course by their clients, who did not venture to deci e such matters 
without their aid—e great contrast 
to the feeling with which archi- 
tects are, I fear, regarded to- 
day 











Towards the close of the 
eighteenth century, though the 
design of furniture was still i 
fluenced by the architectural fea- 
tures and character of the houses 
it adorned, it begins to show that 
the necessity for the two being 
absolutely in harmony with each 
other was not considered essential, 
for a great school of specialists 
in farniture-making had arisen, 
and the association between the 
architect and eabinet-maker was 
beginning to weaken, until it ceased 
to exist. 

About half « century ago, or 
even less, « time when perhaps 
domestic architecture in England 
was at its lowest ebb, things 
reached such a pass that the 
fashion in furniture became abso- 
lutely regardless of architectural 
principles or fitness, only 
the idea of comfort and luxury 
prevailed, until the inevitable 
action set in, and people, finding 
they could no longer get now 
furniture which was not an eye. 
sore, perforce reverted to the 
opposite extrome, viz. the older 
styles of former days. 

Then came the difficulty w 
past to select. All, perhaps, 















































feb still 0 
are equally incongruous in modern houses, yet all appeal to 
people in different ways; and now that in the mind of the general pub 
farniture have been definitely divorced from one another, it is the fashion for people to pick up 
pieces of furniture, some Jacobean, some Chippendale, some Sheraton, quite indiserimin 
because they happen to be beautiful, quaint, or old, and fill their houses, utterly indiffere 
the effect produced. 


iats—which particular style amongst those of the 
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All this brings us back to one thing worth noticing—that throughout the periods when 
architecture flourished and was a living art, furniture was the same, and very beautifal work 
‘was the result ; but ax soon as there ceased to be any real tradition in architecture, 60 at the 
same moment furniture died out. ‘The two are inseparable—they always have been and always 
will bo; and just as to-day we have, I firmly believe, a real living common-sense style of 
domestic architecture, so also, with its development, will a real style of furniture arise, But 
so long as we have no new furniture to rival the old in beauty, workmanship, and. durab 
and in keoping with present-day architecture, as well as in accordance with modern require. 
ments, 80 long will this system of furnishing with old examples, or modern copies of it, 
continue. 
































ere is undoubtedly a great effort being made at the prosent time amongst many of our 
ablost designers and craftsmen to remedy this by producing designs for furniture original and 
artistio in treatment ; hut I fool, and I may be entirely wrong, that the reason this movemont 
hhas not been so successful as it might be, is that labelling their efforts with the hall-mark of 
“simplicity "—that admirable but much abused torm—the fecling of modern furniture is some- 
what too archaic and too primitive to appeal to the Inxurious age in which wo live. Tt is 
the old story of the swing of the pendulam—the over-olaboration 60 conspicnous. in the bad 
styles of our fathers has led many to go to the opposite extreme, and design furniture that 
is toosimple and whose lines are too rigid and severe to combine, as they should do, simplicity, 
elegance, and comfort. Not only in design but also in material are we too archaic, mahogany 
giving place to untouched onk ; polished woods to ray green stains, and inlaid satinwood to 
pewter and ash!—furniture, in fact, more suitable to country cottages, or simple and unpre- 
tentious houses, and qu tted for rooms with any greater claims to decoration or design, 
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‘There is still too much inclination in aiming at simplicity of form to neglect the beauties 
of form altogether. Because mouldings have been excessively or wrongly employed, there is 
tendency to abjure them alto- 

gether, 60 losing one of the m: 
factors in creating beauty and 
terest. 

Of course, to class the whole 
of the modern furniture produced 
to-day in sueh  eategory would be 
absurd, for we have designers and 
craftsmen who, it only given the 
opportunity, can design und make 
furniture which ean rival the pro- 
ductions of past ages. But until 
there is some settled standard of 
thought and tradition permeating 
tho whole country, any efforts nt 
design in furniture must be hut 
isolated and individual. 

I do not suggest that an 
architeot should design furniture ; 
but he should have in his mind 
the house he is building, finished 
and furnished complete, just as a 
painter has a mental impression of 
the last state of a picture he may 
only be beginning to put on eanyas. 
‘That impression may be modified 
and improved in detail as the work 
proceeds, but the general scheme, 
the broad idea, will remain. For 
the architect, however, who is more 
thorough in his work, and is not 
content with constructing the mere 















































shell of his house, who will try to 
give his clients the best possible 
arrangement in his rooms, there 





is much scope tor @ 
by planning p 
rr 


cellent effects, 
panent fitme 
‘as book-cases, cupboards, si 
board, recesses, and so on. There 
is, Lam aware, a prejudice against 
such things, beeause, now tha 
furniture remo 
accomplished and the love of snot tah AND MAG WEAN, 
change so restlessly indulged in, 
people like to feel that what they have 
48 a fixture for the next tenants, 
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In bedrooms, filings of a certain kind are common enough —earried out, not by architects, 
but by firms of upholsterers, in any style that happens to appeal to them, or their enatomers? 


taste, But that is not quite the 


sort of thing we want, which must be somthing essentially 


part of the architecture, and which will also bear the invisible, but none the less readable, 


signature of the man who is responsible for the room itself. 


that this kind of fixed furniture should be 
kinds, such as cabinets, tables and chairs, 
house itself, 


‘The British have the world-wide reputation of being an inartistic nation ; 


And it is even more important 


designed by the architect than the movable 
inasmuch as it is moro completely part of the 


but one cannot 


Took round at the prosent day without being struck by the fact that this reproach is being 


removed, for n great many people have either beeome ntti 


ic themselves or have attained to 


the wisdom of Socrates in admitting that they know nothing, and are therefore content to 


Teave the work to those whose business in life it is to show 


them what is artistically right 


and in goo taste, With the improvement in domestic architeetire, which is x0 marked, it 
Will, T feel sure, only bo w matter of time before the public realiso that good, sensible, modern 
furniture ean be equally well obtained at a reasonable cost ; and this result would be greatly 
helped if architeots generally would give more thought and cate than they do nt prosent to the 


finishings and furniture of the houses they design. 


For though it is impossible, and, I think, 


Hnnecessary, that they should emulate the example of the brothers Adam, and design the eon, 
tents of the house from gurret to cellar, yet an architect's training and. wense of proportion 


should enable him to exercise a very helpful power 


the public, 


in controlling and directing the taste of 


ao puttor gratefully aoknowledyes his indebtedness for photographs and slides kindly lent by 


Messrs. Methuen, tho publishers of Mr. Robinson's English 


Furniture; Mr. A. H, Bullen, the 


Publisher of iss Constance Simon's book on English Furniture Designers ; Miss Woollan, Messrn, 


Langton Dennis, Edgar Wood, 0. P. 





» Vaysey, Chas. Spooner, Arthur J, Penty, Ambrose Heal, Ernest 


Girton, Dan Gilson of Windermere, ete, anil tothe authorities of South Kensington Maseum,] 


DISCUSSION OF THE FOREGOING PAPER. 


Mr, Lroxann Stoxes, Vice-President, in the Chair. 


Mu. PERCY MACQUOID, RL, Author of 
A History of English Furniture, said he had. leon 
‘asked at w moment's notice to. speak on this 
subject, but it was very difficult to add auth 
to Mie’ Guy Dawbor's ‘dmairablo Paper. Ho hind 
given them, in an oxtremoly simple way, « very 
Inrgo geasp of a very large subject, aud condensed 
proty well all tho types now of English fuent- 
Kira Into a very small compass. Tt was extremely 
Aifigult in xo abort w space of timo to give, ns Mr, 
Dawbor had done, nn idea of how one’ period 
malted into anothor; bat they had soon by tho 
adimirable illustrations on the wereen that those 
Tinks wore very percoptibl by 10 his 
mind, was tho great interest in furnituro ; it was 
tho periods of transition that taught one the 
past. Ho should like to have soon n little more of 
the Elizabethan period, but it was oxtrimely diff- 
cult to oblain tne and. genuine examples, ‘Tho 
court cupboard, for instance—a very impor 
piece of furniture—roally comprised overy necessity 





of the family, Tho court cupboard shown them 
Was very old friend of his and he cond tall 
them a story connected with it. He noticed that 
court cupboard some years ago, and, although ho 
hhad the grentost respect for the authorities of the 
Vietoria und Albert Museum, he thought itn 
uthontioity was doubtful, He took a note of the 
‘Into on it, and'the workmanship, Some time ago 
® gentleman in the Wost of England sent him 
forne photographs of two chairs of the samo date 
‘and tho same touch of tho hand ng this court 
cupboard, and asked thim to come and look at his 
furniture, He wns so curions to sce these chairs 
that he went down and saw all tho furniture 
Imagine his horror when ho found the hall. filled 
With work of the same kind as the court cupboard 
‘and the two chairs! ‘The gentleman pressed itn 
{or his opinion about the furniture, and he had to 
tell ‘him that not one single picoe of it was 
genning, and gave his reasons for this opinion, 
‘The owner told him that bo had been getting it 
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plage by pisco during tho last fifteon or twenty 
Joars. ‘That would be, Mr. Macquoid thought, 
Xhout the time South ‘Kensington had got the 
court oupbonrd, ‘The fueniture, his friend went 
fon to aay, “came from a family in tho North 
who wore greatly reduced in circumstances ; and 
twas all. mado ‘by tho carpenters of the fhmily 
in the reign of James 1." This gontloman, had 
spent avery Ing sn of, monty on ‘oli furniture. 
fe (Me, Macquoid) was glad to aay that tho whole 
‘of it hud now boon roturnod to * tho carpenters 
fof tho roign of James 1." and his friend tnd been 
Able to purchase other and gonuina furniture with 
the money returned to him, Ono of the most 
enutiful specimens in oak Mr, Dawbor had shown 
hem was the Charterhouse tablo, ‘That wns 
tepcially intorotting, beens it showad the very 
tong intluence of Henti IL. and the Frond 
fiyle of about 1554 and 1556. Mr. Dawbor had 
mentioned the fact that walnat was aed; but 
Walnut wis no doubk very extensively used), and 
dome specimons entirely constructed of walnut 
Wore made butween, say, 1670 and the boginnin 
Of the Civil War, and so great an impression ha 
this walnut mado upon the people that they ovi- 
dently planted a sticoossion of walnut trees to make 
ready for the Restoration of Charles II. These 
Charles UL, people, male nothing ‘but walnut 
furniture. ‘The walnut in the sixteenth century 
‘was evidently ased as rather precious thing, for 
‘one never finds an inferior piece of furniture made 
of walnut in Elizabethan or Jacobean times. 
‘The date of the Yorkshire chnits—vis. 1620— 
falco socmed w little early, because the interesting 
sole alana in tone chair as bo fancied, a 
little Inter in date, If those wero not later, there 
would be no chairs made betwoen the Restoration 
Chairs and thoso very distinctively made in 1626, 
fand_ho could not imagine that a local variety 
‘would have sprang up 0 early as 1620 boaring tho 
Split balustor. ‘Chat split “balustor must have 
come, of course, from Holland through Suffolk, 
fand thon got up North, One also missed the ve 
rare and very dificult, speoimons to obtain of ‘lt 
{urnitnre beginning about 1720 and going on to 
‘about 1725 and 1780, tho taste for which, he 
whould imagine, came with the Guelphs. It 
‘vas a very showy sort of stufl, aud did nok belon 
In English feeling, to tho rest of onefurnitur but 
‘it the samme tino it was very interesting. ‘Tho 
noes of tho cbnirs and sofas bore an ornanmente: 
tion which ho was at a loss to ncconnt for; and if 
‘naybody could inform him what it meant, he shoul 
Iaideply grateful totter, Teeonsinted of a lion's 
mask on tbo knoos and an eagle's head on tho end 
fof tho arms, ‘Tho lion's minsk and eagle's head must 
tholic. meaning, because one foand 
“that period and very. extensively 
be wih an extra oben, 
nly rupresenting somoboiy of the 
time, and ho should like to know who. Ho 
agroed entirely with Mr. Dawber about: Chippen- 
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dale. He was s very able man who did very 
Tittle that was original, except to refine and 
mske lighter cortain forms that existed before 
him, and to make thoso forms more practicable 
‘ani stitable to tho costume and appearance of the 
People who used those chairs; for it must be 
Tontrobured, that when Chippendale, begun, the 
‘costumes altogether lightened. Powder came in, 
find waisted couts,  Stookings just then began to 
tam own ano unr to bree Op fo tho 
timo of Goorgo II. stockings bad been rolled over 
tho kneo brooches. ‘The whole costume of the 
first George and Anno was fur more clumsy, 
fund tho furnitaro fae moro suitable to tho rather 
ull and. clurnsy-looking poople who wsod it, 
natn far brighter and really 
‘guy, pariod, and consequently 
fone fonnd a rather more lively characteristic intro- 
hood into his furniture, With regard to the 
‘Adams ho hid nothing to say: Mr. Dawbor had 
shown how very beautiful the Adam furniture was, 
4 Loe ver’ oh ue in Saiki at the joes 
of Mainwaring, Heppolwhite, an ital, to 
neglect that of km. He wat araatootarslly 
‘complote in his structure, and where one found, as 
Mr. Dawber remarked, Adam jon of 
hhouse—where that house was originally designed 
by Adam, and the furniture designod by him, and 
iP still remained in its original place, the effect was 
most beantifal. He should like to mention that 
thero was one particular house in this country, 
very beautiful Adam house, where the whole of 
The furniture of the rooms had_never been stirred 
from its original position—viz. Lord Jersey's house 
‘at Osterley. Tho triumph of inlay to be seon there 
fon the sofas and chairs was remarkable, All the 
{lotieato and. clnssical designs wore inlaid on the 
round faultlessly, and not one piece of inlay had 
Marted, although’ the sun poured into the room. 
With regard to tho modern furniture Mr. Dawbor 
had shown them it was most interesting, and he 
hhad no donbt that when they found a public who 
would day as auch as their ancestors had paid for 
the furniture of which they bad just sean photo- 
hs, they would produce somthing respectable, 
{ prosent ftgeemed to him that che wood was rather 
itat, tho mouldings werernther flat,and » great mary 
‘uprights ended inscaled topsand poppy heads 
iggostod that clothes should be hung upon thera 5 
the hinges wore very iach Inrgor than they need 
boy and altogothor there was a sense of affoctation 
rand barenoss that wat not attmotive. As to Yart 
onveas ho. thought it was beneath contetmpt. 
TK was only tho rosnlt, bo should think, of w parson 
who had lived entirely by: himself, who was 
Teglocted by society, and who, when he sat down 
to dosign furniture, dined off red herrings and 
Absinthe, His aim’ was to produce something 
estrvordioary, an ho Uboroughly neem 
Going it, Thay had to thank Mr, Guy Dawber for 
having ina very abort space of timo givan them 
very coniprebensive view of this interesting ‘subject, 
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and ho begged to propose a hearty vote of thanks 
to hitn for his Paper. 

Ms. J. D. ORACE [H-4.] said he had very 
great pleasure in seconding the vote of thanks to 
Mr. Guy Dawber for his interesting Paper. He 
felt still more interested. in saying something to 
thank him, because it was now forty-nine years 
since his (Mr. Cruce's) father had read the first 
Paper on this subject before the Institute. It was 

ly Hxed/on his mind teense be Qe. 

‘rice) had had a large hand in preparing the 

18 for the Paper. There were many points 
Mr. Dawber hed touched upon tnt were’ very 
int ani one might very easily go into 
detail which it was not desirable to do; but there 
‘wore one or two things which occurred to him werv 
interesting, and might be called to mind. For ono 
thing, Mr. Dawber ind made a little Tight of the 
advantage which might be bed in tracing farnitare, 
historically at any rate, from the old ta: 
tions. ‘The illustrations to be found in old mann- 
scripts wore by no means exclusively ecclesiastical. 
Far from it; many of the dedication pages, for 
instance, in the old books showed. the domestic 
interior of the person to whom the book was 
ted, and in that way extremely interesting 
Eotals ware gften given.” Then there were very 
of furnitare seattered about 
oe of the old houses, of even 
-Etabetan Tine. He. recollected sexing 
Sicinetly original Ielsieod, which ba ceriily 
tain Gras sine Uh Gos of Hlomry VIL, 
At Cothele, Lord Mount Edgcumbe's placo on the 
Tamar. ‘There was & great mine of interesting 
furniture at Hardwick Hall. He was sorry Mr. 
Dawher had not laid a little more stress on the 
‘amount of inlay work dono in Elizabethan times. 
Elizabethan furniture was often extensively inlaid. 
Reference had been made to inlay on the round in 
the Adams’ time, but inlay on the round existed in 
the most charming way at Hardwick Hall of the 
time of Elizabeth, and done apparently witha view 
to Queen Hlizawih’'s visit to Hardwick, It was 
on i ee leg of a table which bad a sort of 
lagen ho rales emer 
the Cavendish arms with 
the ian se two. stags, and the wild rose 
twining between them in compliment to Queen 
Elizaheth, ‘The verse was to the effect that “ ‘Tbe 
redolent stnell of eglantino We stags exalt to the 
divine "evidently » compliment to the 
‘Then there was an immense deal of furniture of 
boat the tine of Wiliam TH. in the tame honse 
tand especially some extraordinarily fine specimens 
of the State bed of that period, with great carved 
eanopies covered with velvet and silk, altogether 
‘yery interesting archirologically. Knole, of course, 
‘was also a roost interesting house in the way of 
farniture. Going through the period of ‘the 
involved styles of furniture which bed 
tmnch sought cut during the last decade 
faxioe bach porhoye’ Mc. Davber"west alber far 





interesting 








(24 Fee, 1900 


that design had alread) given ont in the 
till ths ce, incase he 
reviving yery considerably. It began 
ovitobelore he Great Esitbion-in tet be 
aise eng gana 
acertain ni of the want of havin, 
Gesigoa tn the nooemorios f ils etter uodlaioce: 
Bas there was a great deal of, imably 
ig ee 
en of the century. Anybody 
Teo eonld ok back apam the horrors Cha 
im shops when he was a young man 
now, and, even taking an ordinary shop-front of 
Tottenham Court Road, think if quite gem-like 
compared with what existed then. A great deal 
of the furniture produced errr 


& 
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ture makers to-day might not be 
aqua, oof very Bigh quality 
toad the right intention; it bad 


notion of what design shoold be,and did not include 
those abominations of the early half of the nine- 
teenth century. He: 


‘would do better to take a keen interest in tho con- 
tents of their new houses, whether they 

them themselves, or whether they found sorn 
capable of dosignis 
beenans, natal, 
thee nad te il molbot th fnterse woald 
always depend to sameextent upon the accessories 

‘ceupying it. 

Ma MAI B, ADAMS [F-] suid that there 
wus one in the of architecture in 
regard to furniture which bad not been alluded to, 
bat which struck him as being extremely inter- 

‘He referred to the time when Mr. 
and Mr. Street and Mr. Eastlake and Sir Arthur 
Blomficid were interesting themselves in design- 
ing furniture, some of which was extremely good, 
and which—~specially that of Mr. Burges—ought 
to have some recognition if they wore to show the 
work that nowadays wns ‘associated with 
the Ars and Gas Soa In Mr. Burges’ house 

Kensington—which ho should like to noo 
toquired as'a national mopument, because it realy 
‘was most wonderful of niform design, 
thoroughly worked out from beginning to end by. 
tone of the Tost distinguishol “architects of the 
nineteenth century—in that house, and also. in 
his offices at Buckingham Street (from which 
many pieoes wore removed to his house subse- 
quently), be earried out the idea, which William 
Mors sid Rosetti and Burne-Jones also realised, 








that one ean have perf furniture, and can 
teria ii the sont Denaial inting both 
Jnsidg and and cake it exterely inlerestng 

and a supreme work of art. Mr. in his 


House, acting on the lines of the painted melieval 
armnoire at Bayeux, decorated series of bookcases 
im his library, beginning A. was the Architect, B, 
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off, was another matter; but, in bringing 
history of farniture up to the 8 
Dawber had done, it would be a pity if we left 
ont of our mind such workas that whieh belonged 
to the now much abused period called the Gothic re- 
vival. There was somie very nice inlaid 
time by Bruce Talbert ; and Brydon followed on 
much in the same way. ‘They were friends, and 
Scotehmen both of them—and between them the 
Se ae pnd Vann Thes 
criticism even present int. 
‘was very much more intelligent individuality in it, 
fand very much more thong! is 
some of the semi-barbarie rabbit-hutches which we 
seo with huge iran hinges, 4c., and interiors ex- 
tromely difficult to get at and of very little use. 
‘This was a subject he (the speaker) 
‘great interest in all his life; perhaps 
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subject was rather dis by 

the Institute as being a matter which architects 
nowadays had no time usefully to turn their atten- 
tion to. Ho thought that was a great, mistake. 
fal modern 





houses of this class where 
‘the most atrocious furniture that is 
introduced, and the incongruity of which in such 
houses is painfully evident. In the designing of 
furniture, as in the fitting up of 
must be remembered that the people wl 
ought not to appear incongruoas with them. 
‘Macquoid had sht out most correctly that it 
was not only the architecture of i 
influenced furniture, but also the 
of the people who used it, He had known Mr. 
Dawber a good many ‘and he remembered 
the first time be met him was when be showed 


cestromely interesting way in which he had brought 
the matter before them. 

‘Mx. H. D. SEARLES WOOD [F.] said be 
knew how much Mr. Burges’s house was sppre- 
Gated, and if he might suggest it, it would be a 
very charming object for a visit during the oom. 
ing iEit could be arranged. were 
several other houses which had equally interesting 
farnitare and decorations in them which eould be 
‘added to the list if such a visit were contemplated. 
‘Mr. Gay Dawber bad not referred to Owen Jones's 
work, In Carlton House Termes there was some 
very i faruiture and decorative work. 

‘Mi. ARTHUR PENTY said that it always 

to him, although he did not know that 
fone should be severely eritical about old furniture, 
That very little of it wasentirely satisfactory. One 
‘would sea.a chair the legs of which were beanti- 
ful but the back of which was weak. ‘The earlier 
work was vigorous, but there was a lack of ‘refine- 
ment about it. ‘Then in the Inter work there was 
refinement, but the vigour was gone. One felt, too, 
that the same standard of design never appeared 
to have been maintained in farniture as bad been 
‘maintained in architecture. 

Miss ELEANOR ROWE, referring to Mr. 
‘Macquoid’s allusion to the spindle ornamentation 
‘as being rather too early at 1620, asked if Mr. 
Dawber would give them its earliest date according 
to his observations. In Nash's Mansions of Eng- 
land there was a drawing of the Montaeute room 
‘with the interior porch—about 1580—and the 
spindle ornamentation was given in it. 

‘Tus CHAIRMAN, inpating the vote of thanks, 

all very much appre- 
tiated Mr. Dawber's Paper. Tt was a subject he 
{tbe Chairman) was very much interested in. He 
liked collecting old things, but he did not pretend 
to understand when they were made or who made 
them, Tr was very interesting to hear Mr. Dawber’s 
‘experience, and they were all grateful to him for 
giving them the benefit of his knowledge. 

Ma. GUY DAWBER, in reply, said he had to 
snake an apalogs, because be felt that in under- 
taking to read a Paper on farnitore he ventured on 
far too big a subject. It was quite impossible to 
the history and evolution of furniture 
in half an hour or 50, as the subject was s0 vast 
‘and covered such an enormous ground. Hardwiek 
‘Hall be knew well and also the forniture, much of 
tbe had sketched, but it was impossible to 
‘upon matters Like the inlay and painted work 

ime at his dis fe could not 
quite agree with Mr. Macqaoid in what he said 
‘bout the split balaster on the chairs. He (Mr. 
Paver) bad tro ‘remarkably fine Derbyshire chaire 
which had these split balusters and turned drops, 
and he had always dated them at about 1610 to 
1615, and at present his researches bad not led 
‘other conclusion bat that they were 
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CHRONICLE, 


Election of Fellows, sth March, 


‘The Couneil direct the attention of members to 
the following statement -— 


In compliance with requisitions in writing duly 
ssignod necording to the provisions of By-law 9, the 
lection of tho twonty-eight candidates for Fellow- 
ship nominated by the Council for cleetion at the 
Busines Mooting on the 6th Marob will be taken 
by voting papars. 

‘Tho Council nro aware that these requisitions 

from a widespread feeling that the Instituto 
should avail itself of the permission granted by 
Clause % of the Charter to declaro that every 
ponion desiring to be admitted n Fellow shall be 
Fuquired to baye passed such examination or 
‘examinations aa may be directed by the Royal 
Inatitate, 

Sympathising with this fooling tho Council 
nioptod it us their policy in 1904, and at a Special 
Ganoral Mooting held on tho 20th February 1904 
‘a rosolution was pussed to tho affect that after tho 
Bist December 1906 no person shall be admitted 
‘fs Follow unloss ho is either an Associate or has 
jasiod the examination or examinations qualifying 
‘him as an Associate. 

‘On the same evening, however, the Goneral Body 

the following Resolution 

“That during the intervoning period (i. til 
tho Bist December 1908) evory architect eligible 
under the Charter for election who desires to joi 
the Institute as a Fellow be encouraged to do 40," 

‘In consequence of these resolutions becoming 
generally known in the profession a large number 
of eligible candidates hive come forward during 
the last two years. The Council are convinced 
that it is to the interests of the Institute that 
thoroaghly qualified architects in various parts of 








the country whose age and busy practice prodlade 
thom from entering for examinations should become 
Fellows beforo:the door is for ever closed ngainat, 
them. 

‘At the samo timo the Cuncil have subjected the 
qualifications of candidates during the last two 
‘years to the same careful scrutiny and inquiry ns 
jus boon thai practioo during the whole existence 
of the Institute, 

‘To avoid any possible misapprehension the 
Council declare that the last election of Follows 
under the existing system will be on the Sint 
December 1906. 

In view of the roquisitions for n poll the 
Council think it right that members should be 
rominded of the above facts ; and as one adverse 
vote in four excludes, thoy desire to direct the 
attention of mombers to the gravity of thoir ro- 
sponsibility when they fll up their voting papers. 

By order of the Council : 

Auexanpen Gnawam, Hon. Seoretary. 
W. J. Loonn, Secretary. 


Proposed Site for new Institute Premises. 


Mr. Leonard Stokos, Vice-Presilont, who in the 
absonco of the President through indisposition 
‘was Chairman of tho Meeting of the 19th inst, 
in bringing the nrocuoing to welow rufertd to 
tho Special General Mooting which had been 
sunmoned for Tuesday, the 20th, when the follow: 
ing Resolution was to bo moved on behalf of the 
Council 

‘hat the Bastiat do purchuse tho froehold site batweon 
ox. hand 15 Portland! Place, London, ae the price of 
£10,800, nnd do erect thereon’ « braling to inctade the 
‘Oona Hall of the Tata ta total coat ieludlng 
the parehase of the said aita and (or the ersetion of tho 
ta bilding, Att that the Counsell be authorised to rue 
iy he sae of Stock belonging tthe Inia andy 

ortguge of the aid site nnd hailding.on terms to be 
none by th Coanll uh money yo excel the 
‘great the sun ct £59,000 as may be necessary for the 
Petpet preheat het ante erection of the 

Mz, Stokes statod that certain considerations 
had arisen with regurd to questions of ancient 
light and other matters which would necessitate 
the Ooaneil’s farthor deliberation of the scheme, 
‘The Conneil had thorefore determined at their 
mooting that afternoon to adjourn the Meoting. 
‘As, however, there was no time to issue notice of 
‘adjournment in the ususl way, the Meeting would 
bo bold, but « motion for adjournment only would 
be brought forward. 

‘The notice thus verbally given prevented the 
attendance of all but a very few members who 
‘ware ignorant of the altered ments, ‘The 
Chairman (Mr.Teonard Stokes), the Hon, Secretary, 
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and » few members of Council were it; but 
tho “quorum regired by the by-law, was not 
constituted by halt-past eight, tho Meeting fell 
throngh altogether, 


‘The Registration Sub-Committee : Statement. 

‘The Registration Sub-Committee, consisting of 
the President, Sir Aston Webb, RA. Mr, Edwin 
‘T.Hal, Me. B, Colloutt, Mr. John Slater, Mr. J. 
8. Gitson, Mr, A, W. 8. Gross, Mr. W. HL Seth: 
Sinith, and Mr. George Hubbard, and appointed 
by the Rogistrntion Committee “fo take avitence 
far and against the prineiple of Registration and 
to suggest tho course of procedure to be adopted 
iit the General Mecting whon the present. scheme 
‘Of Registration comes up for discussion," desire 
to state for the information of members that they 
have held twelve meotings and taken the viva voce 
videnco of twenty-one architeets practising in 
London and tho provinces, w verbatina report of 
‘which bax been preserved, and they hope soon, to 
bo inn position to roport to the Rogistration 
Committoo, 


Greenock (Cartsburn School) Competition. 

‘Who Secrotary has Leon in. correspondence with 
the promoters of this competition, the Greenock 
Burgh Schoo! Honed, respecting the mito of tho 
architect's commission for eartying out the work— 
tiated inthe conditions to bo 8| per cont. As 
the Board decline to ineroase the commission, 
mombors of the Institute mre requosted to refrain 
{rom taking part in the competition, 








Rural Building By-laws. 

In tho Report of tho Rural Building By-laws 
Committee, read recuntly before tho Central at 
‘Associnted Chambers of Agriculture, the Committoo 
‘stated that the admitted hardships which oceurred 
tt the present time wore due to the fact that some 
Tocal authorities who lind adoptel tho by-laws of 
187 had, either through « misunderstanding of 
their powars noglected, or from the mixed charaoter 
‘of thoir district found it dificult, to avail. them- 
selvos of tho 1901 by-laws. ‘The suthoritios work- 
ing dar tho 1877 by-laws had, no option but to 
‘enforce vexatious restrictions, and the fault ay not 
fo much with the Ioeat authorities as with the by- 
Inys with which they had saddled thomnselves, Out 
‘of 668 rural authoritios thore were seyanteon whose 
by-Inwe wora nok based on any model rerio, and 
were made before the isso of the first modol in 
1877. ‘There wore 28 who. bad. the 1877 
by-laws, and 188 working under those of 1901, 
‘Whilst thore were still 246 who tnd adopted no 
by-laws nt all. In the opinion of tho Committee 
that was not a desirable state of things. ‘They 
eoitld see no reason why the whole country should 
not bo ailininistered under ono uniform’ system, 
provided such a system were made eulficiontly 
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‘elastic, ‘To encournge tho erection of cheap and 
Suitable dwellings for agricultural Inbourers, and 
‘i the samo timo to protect eommunities which 
wero gathered together in comparatively small 
areas of land, they requitd a great deal of elasticity, 
fn quality not to be found in tho existing by-laws 
No possible readjustment, either by amending Ac 
or by adininistrative powers, could ever place the 
utier on a permanently satisfactory footing. | An 
entirely now building code was necessary. ‘Tho 
Committe therefore suggested that a Roja Cons 
mission or Departmental Committeo should be 
ted to inquire into and report on the subject, 
Mis body might consist of an official from the 
Bose of Agreultare and the Los Government 
‘and representatives of the nstituty of 
British Arobiteets, Institution of Coil Bogtnaors 
Surveyors’ Institution, Central Chamber of Agti- 
culture, Land Agents’ Society, and tho Rorat 
District Councils’ Association. ‘The Commission 
‘ould be direstod to. frame one comprehensive 
feodeo of by-laws, #0 ax to make thou equally and 
‘aatialyspplicabla to the following eases of 
huildings: (1) Isolated buildings, (2) buildings 
pars iolaad (9) buildings tn villages, and (1) 
Buildings in towns, Special powers in a new 
huilding code should ba given to local wathorities 
with rfarmes to exemption, and thy principle of 
Court of Appeal, such as was to bo found in the 
London Building Act, should also bve embodied, 























Greek and Roman Sculpture 


‘An intorosting loeture on ‘Phe Development of 
Sculpture in Greco und Romo” was deliver 
Mrs. £. Burton Brown at tho London Institat 
on the Gth inst. 6 lecturer dealt with the 
Aavolopment of the spirit of Greek net, and touched 
‘on that of Romo, illustrating the genoral principlos 
‘bn which ono systous and xtyle of art grow into 
‘another. ‘The charactoristic of Greek art, said, 
was loscribed as being ideality, and that 
fof Roman art of realism, and those words, wero 
Fight on undertoowha thoy aeant ; bt hey 
each raised so tnany interprotations that ono had « 
to bo careful about the, What it really cane to 
‘wos that the Greok artist was s great creator, and 
the Roman artist was not. Tho reek artist never 
sat himself down before » single man or woman's 
form, oF before any aceno or in the front of people 
withthe intention of copying or imitating thera. 
q 























‘every time he set om 
relief, He earnestly waiched the aoving figures 
of mon and women in onler that ho might know 
what attitudes and what benutifol lines each one 
Uf thom took, and. then ho rade xomething which 
was more beautiful thin what he bad sotually 
Teen. If one did not do thnt it was dificult to say 
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what was the use of tying art at all. As 
Whistler put it: “All the elements of beauty aro 
already existont in the world outside ; the artist is 
born to select and choose.” Greek art was ideal, 
therefore, beeanse it dealt with ideals, and strove 
to create’ typos, and was not merely a copy of 
‘existing forms. Roman art was exacily the oppo- 
site to that, Tho Roman was a great maker of 
history, but ho was never a great artist, and 
aps tho two hardly ever went together. The 
Roman was content to imitate actual forms; to 
snunke a speaking likenoss of the pooplo he saw, | In 
the difference between the two lay the whole diffor- 
‘ence between two opposite ways of looking at art. 
‘They saw in the very beginning, when the Grocks 
had bed tools and” bard stone, and no know: 
lodgo of xnatomy, and tho greatest difficulty in 
mastering their materials, how they woro then 
striving to make somothing that, of their own in- 
herent conscionsnoss, was roally bowutiful. In the 
poriod after tho Persian wars they began to mako 
Yury beautiful but still rather stiff and broad, 
solomn, strong ‘nd the fifth century was 
‘one when tho ideal was strength and dignity. In 
had gronter command, and 
inls and tho far grenter know: 
edge of anatomy ennblod them to make xtatuos 
with far more effect in repose and. frear in line, 
‘ands it wero, loss dignified, lows solemn, and loss 
finer perhaps. ‘They wore equally ideal, but the 
fdloal was n now one, and was an idoal of dolicato 
beauty and genco rather than of majesty and 
solemnity. ‘Thon they got to what wore called 
Hellenistic times, and there they found that the 
old Grook miodel was changed, and. the old Crock 
‘style was snodifiod by yarious infusions of different 
foreign idens, Lastly, thoy enmo to Rowe ital, 
whore the Roman soulptors, living in n city 
crowded with splendid masterpioces of the old 
Greake days, longed to imitate Groek forms, but 
wore thomselves always filled, moro or less, with 
their own realistio tendencies, so that Roman art 
‘was Hollonistio ins wenso, 




















Competitions in America. 

At last month's convention of the American 
Institute of Architeots, the following suggestions 
‘ware brought forward’ by the special committes 
Gealing with the subject of competitions :— 


1. The obec ofthe competition shoul be to secure the 
most akilled neebitect as shown by'ihe schemes which he 





pewsents. 
2, An architectaral adviser shoolil draw up the pro 
ine, and wlvise the owner in relation to techuteal 
‘uetious in making the programme, selecting the scheme 
{tnd the nrehitect. 

'B, The amoant 10 be expendeal on the work should be 
snificiont within a reasonable margin to ereet » structure of 
{he ehuracter nnd sizo indicated in the programme, ot there 
Should be 0 60st poe etipolated, 

“4. Th programine should be in the form of a contrnot 
which guarantees the eniployment of the succesful cota. 
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petitor to make the drawings for aml supervise tha work 
‘iL the proposed structure at « proper remuneration, 

6, All competitors who have notified the owners of their 
‘ontering the competition should meet and. aftr discussion 
‘with the owner, agree tupon conditions which will be bind 
ng apon the owner anv the competitors. 

1, Payment of competitors in x limited competition 
should bo guaranteed aificient to caver the preparation of 
{he drawings demanded, aul prises or peominas in opett 
ompaions to cover wich expenae fora eat the Hee 

7. The minimum amount of drawings should be re 
‘quired to express the design and arrangement. 


The Liverpool! Architectural Society and Liverpool! 
Tmprovements. 


Following the discussion on the Paper by Mr, 
"T, T, Rows (F:) on ** Architeots and City Improve. 

read before the Liverpool Architectural 
‘ocioty, the following resolution was adopted :— 
“Having rogard to the commercial importanoe and 
prosperity of the city of Livorpool, this members’ 
moeting of the Liverpool Architectural, Sociaty 
‘considers the appearances of the city should be 
worthy of such commercial greatnoss, and should 
oxpross ils own dignity. ‘Nhis mooting realises 
that this is only to bo done by tho combined efforts 
‘of all our worthy citizens, Tb thorofore snggests 
to te Counel of this city the advisabilty of 
having @ committeo to delibornte as to tho best 
moans of obtaining that end.’ 









‘The Conerete Age. 

In view of tho increasin, the uses of 
sonerata for building and nginworing work, 
journal is to bo brought out bi-monthly undor the 
Lillo of Concrete and Constructional Engineoring. 
‘Tho first numbor will appoar in March with the 
following articles mmong tho contante The 
‘Advant of the Coucrote Age,” by Liout.-Colonel J. 
Winn, RE; “Stecl Skoloton ‘Construction and 
tho London Huilding Act,” by W. Noble Twolvotroes, 
Mlnst-MLE ; * Reinforced Concrete Foundatio 
of Buildings,” by Charles F, Marsh, M.Lust.C.E. 5 
“ho Setting of Portland Coment’ (Serial) : 
Article I, by Cooil H. Desc, P.Se., PhD. ; # Tha 
‘Prosorvation of Iron and Steol against Corrosion, 





















by B. Hy Thwaite, GE; Safeguards. against 
Freezing in Concrete Construction "; “ Now Uses 
for Concrete: Railway Sleepers"; “ Tests with 


Coneroto : Adbesion of Steel ; Fire Resistance.” 
‘The new venturo is to be about the aize page of 
the Nieteonth Century, and will bo published at 
shilling. 


Records of Romas Remains: Comm, Boni's Appeal. 
Mr. John Hobb requests as to stato that the 
translation of the appeal by Comm. Giscomo Boni 
printed in the JouuNat of the 10th February 
(pp. 1095-0) wae not mado by him, but by Mri 
lerringham, tho wife of De. Herringham, of 
Wimpole, and contributor to the Burlington 
Magazine and other art poriodioals of ‘the day. 








JOHN POLLARD SEDDON 


JOHN POLLARD SEDDON. 
Horn 19th Seplember 1827; diet Wt February 19.85 


Laid not know Joba P. Seldon till 1830, whan 1 
entered his office in Quean Anne's Gato, West 
minster, as an improver, so that I cannot speak 
of bim at the time when his chief designs were 
Baie Atty tty aad de eopaiion di 

jllege, Aberystwith) competition design 
fore ‘tant Court. aud for tbe, Government 
buildings in Whitehall ; but having known him 
‘then, and knowing these designs, it 1s not difficult 
to imagine tho spirit and enthusiasm that con: 
teived them, aod the way ia which he worked into 
them the best part of himself. His enthusiasm for 
his art was immense, sometimes perhaps carrying 
‘him avay from tho more utilities of life, but nover 
allowing him to lose his sense of artistic fitness in 


what be did. 

Donaldson in 1847, he 
waa ‘8 strictly classic atmo- 
tgbers, though his very aca work. so that 

‘aympathios wore from the first with the 
Gothic revival, Navertheless, the breadth of treat- 
‘ment which his best work shows is probably 
‘accounted for to some extent at least by this 
carly classic training ; ax may woll be also the 
column form of Got whieh be made his own 
‘an absolutely original form, though owing some- 
eee alee To Mentowe aed alsly of Venetian 
Gothic, but ax distinet from. the one as from the 
other in minor dotails and sentiment. Ho was, in 
fact, far the most original of tho Gothic ‘ro- 
vivalista; for thongh among the strongest in his 
love for and belief in the rovival, he was always a 
modern rather than a medivevalist, even thoagh 
ho himself might not altogether have beew willing 
to admit it; and in bis work almost alono among 
the early revivalints was it impossible to tence the 
‘origin of the detail to any particular mediveval style 
or building. 

In this respoct be was eortainly before his time. 
Whilo others were content to. produce copies more 
for less of ancieut detail, ho went deoper and 
sought lo looknind at the eaons hat prompted 

fieval form, and to produce what a modiveval 
designer would havo done if living in the soven- 
teenth esntury with the knowledge, historical and 














constructional, then available, 
‘Like many others of tho revivalists, he was 
facilo draughteman and rapid worker, not only in 


his architectural drawings, but in his water-colour 
Marg aed bern Rog rind 
wings, more nice, 

which wore cartid to teh state of finish, were 
extremely benutifal—full of atmosphere and colour. 
Of all his designs, probably that of the Law 
Courts was really the finest. Never thoroughly 
understood, it would have been better appreciated 


now than it was at the time of its production. 
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Te was in many respects evolved from his 
Aberystwith design, bat was broader in treatment 
‘without losing any of the richness of detail of his 
largest executed work. Had it boon earried out it 
‘would certainly have been the most original 
building in modern London, and I think I may 
‘say the finest, from a spectacular point of view at 
Teast. His notion of a grost record tower was 
fine in the extrexoe, and its vast simple lines, com- 
bined with the scale on whieh the whole design was 
conceived, would have made London the richer. 
Te would have been better for the archi 
of oar towns had his ideas of breadth and uni 
treatment been more general. 

Cardi. J. Cosres Carre. 





REVIEWS, 
SOME ARCHITECTS AND THEIR WORKS. 
Stulles in Architecture. By Reynatl Blomfield, 4.R-Ay 
“An MAsecmey Luthor of" Hishory of Benanance 
Wieeture in England.” x Lond, 1905 Price Ws, 
i, {Mauars, Macmillan & Co.) 

Tho resuscitation of these half-doven slightly 
connected essays, which Mr. Blonafiol has collected. 
from the Quarterly Hectic and the Architectural 
Heciew, snd entitled Studies in Architectu 
rosalts in an informing book which may be peruse 
‘with profit by any intelligent realer, but oxpocially 
by the professed student of architecture, Except 















tbrongh their architecture and thoir ngs. To 
find the nan in his architecture seems, nccording 
to tho author, to be tho problem for’ the critic. 
“After all,” he says, “tho vital interest of archi- 
‘tecture is tho human interest,” To this point be 
addresses himself, aiming at recalling the faot 
that “architecture is a difficalt art... not a 

aystory, bot an oxy ‘of the human intelligence 
= =» capable of the same critical analysis as any 
other itaginative and intellectual effort,” For 
shortcomings in this endeavour be pleads “the 
limited oppartunity possible to a writer whose 

‘incipal work lies elsewhere.” 

‘Amongst the fifty illustrations are ten reproduc 
tions of skutches from Mr. Blomfield’s own pencil, 
delightful in drawing and masterly in their 
hoaniling, but, unfortunately, not all equally happy 
in surviving the oneal of process reproduction. 
‘Some twenty more of the plates are from photo- 
graphs, most of thom excellent for their purpose. 
Kean nrehitect, treating of architecture, the author 
js somewhat cbary of plans—and still more so of 
sections for illustrating his subject. Sketches and 
general views, however excellent and however well 
they may appoar to suffice for the sympathetic 
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‘amateur, aro not quite what we expect specialist 
to rely on to the extent that Mr. Blomfield does 
for elucidating his ideas in matters architectural. 
‘Thore are iSlustrations given that could be 
to afford room for plans and sections. ‘The nse of 
explanatory scale-dingrams is so peculiarly the 
‘architect's’ means of laying open for inspection 
‘and investigation the work of architects, s0 a8 to 
be read by students of architecture, that one 
is tempted to wish the author had wlopted it more 
freely in this easo—if only by way of example— 
fand to regret that he had not more obyiously and 
directly addressed himself to professed students of 
architecture. So far as the general reader is con- 
cerned, this is but one moro added to the class of 
interesting but non-indispensable books on archi- 
tecture, Addressod with more serious intent to 
architects, as in building-work, it might 
be put into a higher category altogethor; for it 
contains lossons that need to be driven home to 
architects in particular, and can be rightly enforeed 
only by the authority of an areitect 

to first essay, entitled “Byzantium or Lom- 
bardy,"” opens with tho remark that “modern 
architecture seems ineapable of progress excopt in 
circle.” Having exhnusted our olassical tmdition 
and got over our devotion to Gothic architecture, 
‘We now see men transferring their studies to the 
obscure period of past-Roman architecture * which 
preceded the art of medivoval Europe.” Each of the 
Sarious Italian writers on this subject soems to have 
boon directing hiis best efforts to demolishing the 
‘work of his predecessors, besides being too fond of 
theorising without consideration of the buildings 
tharnselves, smmning up, s0 to speak, before master- 
ing the evidence; «failing, ona might obsery, not 
rigidly confined to Italian book-weitere on. urchi- 
tectural history. Ons reosnt writer, Signor Rivoirs, 
withpatrioticzeal propoundsthe theory that Western 
architecture of tho leventh and twelfth centuries 

ly known as Romanesque) ix descended in 

tnbroken continuity, through the work of Talians 
—presumably Lombards—at Ravenns in the fifth 
coutury A.p,, from the architects and builders of 
Tmporial Rome; that it was in fact tho eration 
of Italy, not of Byzantium. As for Byzantine- 
Tooling’ features sind details found at Ravenna, 
hove tay have team exocntal by Grecks working 
for looal designers and builders ; a theory whic 
appears to Mr. Blomfield “entirely to miss the 
yety real and far-reaching difference butween 
Bymntine architecture and Romanesque, a divor- 
sity in kind that thoro is between S. Vitale and 8. 
Apollinare Nuovo.” He finds in Signor Rivoira’s 
‘work “too little attention given to plan and eon- 
struction. Tk is hero that the hand of the amateur 
is apparent ; for architecture is a difficult subject, 
fnnd this aspect of it ean only be handled by archi- 
tects.” And, furthor, be says: “To my mind the 
Vitel distinction hotwoon styles and poriods in 
rohitectute is to be found, not so much in details 
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1s in planning and construction, in the underl 
thought. We do not find any such ceivale of 
classification Taid down in Signor Rivoirm’s work. 
In his anxiety to find the origin of 
architectare in Italy, he claims a single ori 
the basilica plan of the Wostorn church and the 
totally different plan of the domed chureh of the 
East.” “Tho remains of the classical architecture 
‘of Rome were the common property of the heirs 
of the Roman Empire. What was not common 
property was the tradition of constructive skill 
Which the Byzantines alone seem to haye pra- 
served.” “He has yielded to the temptation to” 
nuagnily the modedt achievements of the allan 
and of tho Lombard by claiming for them some 
sharo in the discovery of that great eonstrvetional 
system, devised by the ability of the Greeks, of 
Which St. Sophia is the most magnificent expres- 
sion,” “Tt is one of the tragedies of the history 
of architecture that tho great achievement was 
never followed up, and that the architecture of 
Western Europe, with the exception of a fow 
isolated efforts, along the lower tines 
Inid down by tho Lombard builders.” “Roman 
architectite in the West died with the Roman 
Empite; but in the East the legacy of Rome 
passed into the hands of men eapable of develop- 
ing it to the utmost—men who did, in fact, evolve 
from it a new type of architecture, probably the 
‘most truly original that the world has ever seen." 

‘Tho atithor notices, as a valuable contribution 
to our knowledge of Byzantine art, the work on 
t. Sophia, by Mostra, Lethaby and Swainsca, “A 
brief ncconnt of this building follows; and hore, 
at least, one would think, some light might surely 
have been thrown by means of 1 seale-plan and 
section to supplement Mr. Fulton's two perspec- 
tive sketches, 

Another great church built by Justinian at 
Constantinople was that of the Holy Apostles, 
now destroyed. From it are derived the five-domed 
churches of St. Mark at Venice and St. Front at 
Pérignenx. 8. Vitale, Ravenna, was probably a 
Byzantine eopy, from  ehurch at Antiooh, of Cou- 
stantine’s, according to Mr. Blomfield. One has 
then oeustomed to hone of is peat relationship 10 
Justinian’s church of SS. Sergitis and Bacchus at 
Constantinople, As good examples of Inter develop 
ments in Byzantine architeoture the churches of 
the monastery of St, Luke of Stiris are. quoted, 
illustrated in the fine monograph by Messrs. 
Schultz and Barnsley. 

“Tho real achievement of these Byzantine 
Gresks,” says Mr. Blomfield, “ was not in their 
decorative dotail, Leautifal though this waa, but in 
their mastery of constructional form, their powor 
of handling great masses of building—a powor 
inherited from the Roman builders, yet transported 
by the finesse and subtlety of Greek genius into the 
fairyland of poetry.” “Thearchiteotural forms used 
fare setually the constructive forms. ‘There is no 
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eonvealment behind Orders and other devices of 
revived classicism, nono of that torturing of stone 
‘which makes a great doat of Intor Gothic 
Filigulous,”” Even as regaeils Roman architecture 
itself there still appase to bo. lingering misconcep- 
ions, It has boon too much the habit to assume 
that Roman architectuze was merely tate repro- 
Auction of Greak, ... This does not go to the root 
of the matter. The Roman was a born architect, 
{n the sonse of what is most vital in architecture, 
{or he was a born constrastor ; and it wan out of 
this strong constructive aense that a new architec: 
{ure was developed —an architecture that eliminated 
ornamental forms, and worked out an abstract 
fem of design from the materials to band.’ 
‘Thhus does our unthor get wt the root of the matter 
* Good architecture,” he adds, “is not arrived a 
by violent efforts to be original, nor by the repudia- 
ion of knowledge. If architecture, is again to 
ocome an art with assured vitality, it must 
dispense with the unessentinl, and address itself to 
the task of finding the absolutely best expression 
for the constructive nécessities of n building. This 
is the lesson to. be learnt from Justinian’s 
architects. 
"This first essay, going ag it does into matters 
‘which lic bahind 80 much that was yet to come in 
the story of architecture, East and West, seents to 
exces in interest and real importance all the 
remaining five essays put together, notwithstand- 
ing the more strictly personal interest in them, 
‘which counts for 40 much with Mr. Blomfield. 
‘To come down direstly to Andrea Palladio, Phili- 
bart de Orme, George Danco, jun.,and the rest 
is juste littledamping, at first. Of the first-named 
the author says: “ What the stuilent wants to know 
is Palludio's place among architects, how he came 
t» ocenpy the position in history that hedoes, what 
‘wore the xourees from which he drew his inspira- 
tion, and the genesis of his individual methods: of 
thought and design.” Of architects generally : 
One wants to know and understand their ante- 
eodents, the labours of their prolecessors which 
fecame’thetr horiage, the intelletual atrmoaphers 
of the time which mado them possible at all ; and 
this is, in faot, the function of historical eriticism,”” 
Calling nttention to the historical unteust 
tess of Palladio's drawings of Roman antiquities, 
‘Me, Blouficld remarks that “ he was an exceedingly 
akilfml architectural dranghtsman,” and“ be 
ratified tho taste of the timo by restorations of 
the buildings he ted... . Ono would 
willingly exchange tho whole set of Palladio's 
restored antiquities for a dozen trustworthy 
ineasnred drawings of the buildings as they were 
when he saw them.” “Tn England, at any rate, 
the work of this architect should be introduced to 
students with very grost care and all sorts of 
limitations, for at intervals Palladio has 
‘Ween & sort of Old Man of the Sea to the art of 
‘ure. hero is assuredly a good deal of 
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chanco in reputations... . Palladio was certainly 
happy in his opportunity His fame resis partly 
on his writings and partly on his architecture.” Tn 
hhis book * there is a lange parade of learnin, 
Sat then thore is that uocomfortable abit 
advertisement.” “ With the touch of pedantry that 
suited the times and invested his writings with « 
fallacious air of scholarship, he was the very man 
to summariae and classify, and to save future 
generations of architects the labour of thinking 
for themselves. After the days of the intellectual 
aan came tho aehookmastr o pu evrything in 
rider’ 

Unfortunately Inigo Jones ‘fell headlong into 
the arms of this teucher.” Would that he “ could 
only have como under the influence of Peruxzi or 
Sanmichele instead." “Fortunately Wren did 
break away from Palladisnism*; and dead sot 
‘was made against him in consequeixce by the 
‘younger generation, abetted by Lord Burlington, 
the amateur. Wren “became the great architect 
he did, because he was in fact a great constructor.” 

Tn such manner does the anthor bring things 
home to us, investing his story with that personal 
interest which touches us closely. 

“The Architect of Newgate,” Geo. Dance the 
younger, is described as being an artist of some 
hstiteal gifts, highly trained and accomplished —not 
‘a genius, elootod early in life ono of the original forty 
Royal Acadomicians. Nevertheless he produced 
fa masterpiece, afterwards Iapsing into the mero 
practitioner. In designing Newgate Prison * he had 
oot some areitetarl oalty out of = igantic 

=» heattacked his problem squarely. . . 
sod produced what was perhaps the finest absirct 
‘expression of wall-surface to be found in Western 
sraliticture”* Somuch waa dona witheo Aittle.” 

pil, Soane, having to design another place 
of safo custony, viz, the Bank of England, sought, 
by a curious inversion of ideas, to obtain his effect 
“by davieos that incladed a number of sham door 
‘and window openings ; in other words, by means of 
the very architectural feature whieh the conditions 
of his problem forbade him to use.” Mr. Blom- 
field oan only offer, as a reasonable explanation of 
Dance's fine design, the theory that he bad come, 
whan travelling in Ttaly, under the spell and per- 
sonal influence of Piranosi, whoso etchings of 
architecture, including the saventeon extraordi 
“Caroeri" plates, had been pablished only a few 
‘years bofore. “ With all their traces of insanity, 
these seventeon drawings stracka note undreamt of 
hithorto, one that tho great draughtsmen of the 
Renaissance, with all their scholarship and passion 
for the antique, hud missed ; for it was as if Piranesi 
hhad thought Kimself buck into the spirit of the 




















* ‘The rive of pellants In architectire didnot die out 
with Pallatio. Probably to them und thei, writings we 
inv one times have Ineyely owed the rise and fall of oor 
so-called Gothic Revival, 
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duilders of the baths and aquednets that he drew, 
fand bed penetrated to the Roman's secret, that 
tho highest quality of architecture is found in 

dghty building.” 

the three remaining éssays treat of the art of 

the French Renaissance—and of some of the men 
who left their mark theroon—chiefly of the 
Sixteenth century, perhops the most inlersting 
rad ithe whole of French, stony ho 
istory of this period tins yet to be weitten; 
‘wo might equally well say of our English nrehitec- 
ture prior to the sixteenth century. 

‘After noting that there is evidonce of a reaction 
from Viollot-10-Duc's “histrionies—history on the 
smallest possible basis of evidence "Mr, Blom- 
field continnes : “ The study of architeoture suffers 
‘muh from the want of clear definitions. We talic 
‘of tho Renaissance, but the Renaissance may 
mean very ilifferent things." * “In France, as in 
England, the first fifty yours of the Renaissance 
‘wete ocoupied with experiments in the details of 
rmament but the difference Te that whereas in 
England the Ttalian influence disappeared at the 
death of Henry VILL... . in Franco the deyelop- 
‘ment of architecture proceeled steadily to its f 
maturity, with the result that, historically, France 
got a start of some fifty to seventy years—a lead 
‘which that country has nover lost. ‘The man who 
contributed mostto this result was Francis 1, ‘un 
‘mater da premier rang,” as M, Dimier calls 
him.” 

“Where his predecessors merely looked "in their 
Halian expeditions, “Francis considered and learnt. 
Moreover, throughout his life ho had the rare 
advantage of the guidance of his sister, Margaret 
‘of, Navarre, ‘Ia porle des Valois,” one of the most 
attmetive minds of the sixteenth century ; 
fand perhaps it would not be too much to say 
‘what was best in the French Renaissance was due 
to the sympathy and intelligence of Margaret 
quite as mitch a& to the direct initiation of er 
Hhrother.” At Fontainobloau, which was destined 
to become the cradle of modern French art, be 
storied work-with the famnons “ Devis,” or Report, 
‘Of 1528, and oarried it on under n succession of 
Tlutian ‘masters, such as Tl Rosso, Pellegrino, 
Serlio, and Primatiecio, most of them carvers aud 
ornamentaliste rather than architects, strictly 
speaking. On_ the accession of Henry 1. a 

shman, Philibert de 'Orme, appeared on the 
scene. ss “architects du Roy.” “De 1'Orme,"" 
ays the author, "wns the first and most completo 
Feslisntion of the modern architect in France, as dis- 
Hinguishod from the master-mason of the middle 































+o, too, w talk, without definition, of  Romanesge™ 
and "Goth of Barly English” * Decorated,” or 
"Perpendicular. ies in nomenclatare, 
ial of nineteen Tronoction, emplosing West 
Tjectives, avis now he fashion, to serve ae substantives. 


ages." “He in fact finally did wway with the older 
method of building; for the happy-go-lucky prac- 
tice of the master-mason he substituted the modern 
system of working ty scale-drawings.”” * Modern 
French architecture dates from Bullant and 
Do Orme.” “The eoncaption of an architect 
‘as n man who devoted his life to the design 
and construction of buildings, and who was onl 
ualified to do so after serious and otongel 
tmining, hardly existed before the sniddle of the 
sixteonth century.” “Tt was only by slow 
Liat the conception Se seine 
fan artist of exceptional knowledge and eapacit 
‘Blablished ise and. De TOrme, in. insisting 
again and again on the necessity of thorongh 
training for an architect, had very good reason 
for doing so in tho vague opinion and ineom- 
potent practice of his time." hore is some- 
thing about this contention of De ’Orme's which 
sounds most curionsly up to date, Also very 
much to the point is the counsel he offers, in his 
‘great work on architecture, published in 1567, “as 
the ‘result of moro than thirty-five years’ expe- 
Fiengo." Fle hus noticed the flly of people who, 
instead of consulting an architect, go to. ear- 
ponter, or painter, or notary, and spend therest of 
their timo in finding out their mistuke; whereas 
the right thing to do is to call in your architect, 
give him a free hand, and not insist on his copyi 
old buildings, ‘The architect om his part js 
Jearned in iaathematies, philosophy, and history, 
und ix to be a stnid, sensible, temperate man of 
affairs. . . and is to bo careful in the selection 
of his olients.""‘Trnly a golden maxim ! 
Wauren Mrntan, 











MINUTES, VII. 


At the Bighth Ganesal Meeting (Ordinaey) othe Session 
1905-00" eld Monday, 10th Pebvaaey 100 at 8 pam 
Present: "Mr. Leonard Stokes, Vice-President, tn the 
Chair, 80 Felioww (eluding 11 members ot the Count, 
{i Assoniates (including 2 members of the Connell), 1 Hon. 
‘Aveoeinte, and noveral visitors the Minutes ofthe meeting 
Held Monday, Sih Pebruary 1006 (p.199) weve taken wy 
read nd signed ns correct. 

"The following merabers attending forthe first ime since 
their lection wore formally adssitted by the Chairiaan— 
it Franele Albert Whitewnl, Fellow, abd Charles Joseph 
Mhompaon, disociat. 

"A Paper on Povsarexx hing been read hy Mr. E Gog 
Dawber (P) and iluetrated by lanterh en, the waject 
‘tas discussed, and a vote of thanks moved by Mr. Perey 
Macguoid, Lt, and sorted by Mr. 3.1. Craze (2,08 
pad to Mr. Dawber by celatna 

‘Amouneements. "re the Special General Meeting 
summoned for the 30h Februnry nnd the Special and 
‘oriness Meetings of the Sth Mateh having been made 
front the Chair, the proceedings closed, anil the Meeting 
Separated at 10 pam, 




















the Porn at ern” by Reeser Lancia (Jost. TLLBLA. 240) Nive 





ROME IN THE AUGUSTAN AGE. 
By A. W. S. Cross, M.A.Cantab. [. 


Read before the Northern Architectural Association, gist January 1906. 





two or three hundred years of our era I have drawn freely npon the vivid description 
of social manners and customs to be gleaned from the immortal works of the 
poet Horace and of the famous satirist Juyenal, who flourished about a hi } 
Tt will thorefore be apparent that I use the term “Augustan age" in its broadest sense, 
1s roferring, not only to events contemporaneous with the reign of the great emperor, but also 
to those of the many years following his death during whieh his life's work and teaching were 
still exercising their beneficent influence for the advancement of art, literature, and science. 
In the early days of the empire Rome ceased to be the mere capital of an Italian 
State, and became the metropolis of the world. It was at once the goal of adventurers of 
various nationalities who aspired to raise their fortunes, and of criminals of all classes 
desirous of escaping from the hands of justice. Under Augustus many years of peace 
followed centuries of desperate conflict, and, as the result of final victory, the treasures of 
Carthage, Syria, Gaul, and other conquered lands flowed freely into Rome, 
Unlike their republican forefathers, who held gold and luxury in eonte 
members of the civil administration displayed the most shameful cupid 
selves pon the conquered provinces like birds of prey ; and owing to their rapa e wealth 
‘of Rome became proverbial. Magnificent baths, immense gardens, palatial villas, increased in 
‘ied rey, Yo XL Me 9-1 March 190 11 





ie the following crude attempt to describe the surroundings of Roman life in the first 
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number, and the city was flooded by a tide of Oriental Inxury which all parts of the com- 
munity quickly learned to appreciate. 

The protracted nature of her foreign wars had given to Rome a vast number of slayes, 
who were employed as domestic servants, as labourers, and as artisans. In Rome their 
duties were diversified and multiplied by the growing luxury and eaprices of the rich ; the 
possession of many slaves meant the possession of a very productive capital. Not only were 
the slaves the blacksmiths, shoemakers, bakers, &c., of the city, and worked in these 
capacities either for their masters alone, or for the public for the masters’ profit, but many 
‘were also doctors, actors, bankers, writers, and men of business, and as such were often a source 
of considerable wealth to their owners. 

‘The increase of wealth in the hands of the few was followed by the apportionment of 
the land into vast estates (Jatifundia), which were generally held by wealthy slave-owners 
whose servants replaced the free men who had hitherto gained a subsistence as farm owners 
or as farm labourers. Driven fom the country by the advent of slave Inbour, the rustic 
population flocked into Rome and other large towns, where the allurements of the public 
free distribution of corn attracted the idle and necessitous from all parts of Italy. ‘These 
subsidies, heavily as they pressed upon the Government treasury, were insufficient for the 
maintenance of the impoverished families, to whom—so keen was the competition of the 
slaves in industrial occupations—nothing but manual Inbour was left. The prolonged foreign 
wars had exhausted the supply of men fitted for military service and seriously modified the 
social organisation of the city, which was constantly acquiring many new citizens ; whilst the 
older ones, in whom lingered the manly virtues and traditions of the ancient race, were 
gradually disappearing. Every day Rome lost some of these, her most yaluable citizens, 
lett on the field of battle in remote provinces of her vast empire; and the survivors had been 
retained so long under arms by the duration of distant expeditions that on their return to their 
native city they found they had lost their taste for work. ‘Those who were fortunate enough 
to return rich with the spoils of vietory passed into the daily increasing class of wealthy 
citizens, whilst those who had squandered their share of. the pillage augmented the ranks of 
the proletarians. In short there was no longer « nobility, but merely a rich class—a 
plutoeracy had succeeded an aristocracy—and there was no middle class interposing between, 
the two immense hordes of rich and poor which now formed the population of the city. 
Rome indeed had reached a state of society that had rained the Greek republie, and the 
inevitable straggle between the rich and the poor, which could only end with the establish- 
‘ment of a tyranny, commenced, 

‘The constant and free communication with Greece consequent upon the Roman conquest 
had filled Rome with Greek artists, philosophers, sophists, and rhetoricians, and at, this 
period ‘her ruthless conqueror Greece has overcome,” and Greck forms and Greek ideas, 
including the introduction of Hellenic deities in place of the ancient national gods, were 
as instrumental in transforming and developing Latin literature as were the luxury and 
effeminacy of the Greeks in undermining the old stern Roman habits of business and the 
discharge of public duties. 

Octavius, the nephew of Julius Cesar, assumed a title never before given to man—that 
of Augustus. He was ostensibly the first citizen of the republic; in reality he was the 
absolute king of the Roman world; but he was studiously careful not to appear to be so, and 
warned, by the untimely death of the great Julius, of the grave danger he would incur by 
assuming the kingly dindem, he wisely determined to conceal his real autocratic power by 
fan anostentatious mode of life, His house on the Palatine was smaller and far less luxurious 
than those of many of the citizens. He walked through the streets of the city either 
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unattended or with no more than the ordinary retinue; and throughout his life he was 
content to possess the power without displaying the pride and pomp of royalty. ‘The ancient 
liberty, so dear to the real Roman citizen, appeared to he still in existence; but although 
the Senate and the Comitin met as of yore and discharged their public duties, yet their 
authority had been taken from them and was now vested in Augustus, who was at once 
consul, pro-consul, tribune, censor, pontiff, and perpetual commander-in-chief of the army. 
Unlike the Grecks, the Romans had never been accustomed to deify man, but religion also 
lent its support to the imperial power,as Augustus while living was honoured in the provinces 
as a god, and the cities of Gaul erected a temple to him, Atter his death temples, priests, 
and holy observances were decreed in honour of the divine Augustus, and from this time 
the apotheosis of deceased emperors became general, 

It is one of the greatest of the many charms of the poet Horace that he takes us into 
the very heart of the life of Rome under Augustus. With him we lounge into the spacious 
meadow known as the Campus Martins to find the gilded youth of the day bewitching the 
Roman ladies with their daring horsemanship ; or we wander through the narrow city streets 
where we run the risk of being crushed hy some huge piece of masonry in the act of being 
swang into position by a crane, or of being jammed into a doorway hy a cavuleade of builders’ 
‘waggons laden with stone or balks of timber, and blocking the street to everyone's discomfort, 
Freed at length we betake ourselves to the Via Appia, the fashionable rendezvous of the 
chariots of beauty and fashion, Before we reach home we pass various strect loiterers 
and beggars, oue of whom drops down before us in a well-simulated fit of epilepsy. Finally 
in retreating to our lodgings on the third floor of one of the lofty blocks of eity dwellings, we 
encounter on the stairease some half-tipsy artisan or slave who is deseending from his attic 
in search of the nearest wineshop in which to purchaso another cup of cheap fiery wine. 

‘Whese sketches of the life and manners of Rome as depicted by Horace might bo 

infinitely extended, and Sir Wheodore Martin has well said that “a ramble in the streets of 
the Rome of to-day is fuller of vivid interest to a man who has the pages of Horace at bis 
fingers’ ends than it ean possibly be to any other person. Horace is so associated with all 
the localities that one would almost think it the most natural thing in the world to come upon 
him at any turning. His old familiar haunts rise up about us out of the dust of centuries. 
We seo a short thick-set man come sauntering along, ‘ more fat than bard beseems"; as he 
passes, lost in reverie, many turn round to look at him. Some point him out to their com- 
panions, and by what they say we learn that this is Horace, the favourite of the great art 
patron Muwvenas, the frequent visitor at the unpretentious mansion of Angustus, the self- 
made man and personal friend of Virgil and Varius, and of the most eminent men in Rome.’ 

Tuvenal, who published his well known satires, in which he unsparingly lashes the vices 
and follies of @ corrupt age, a fow yours after the death of Domitian (s.v. 96), gives ns 
a very vivid description of the Rome of his day, in which both the comforts and discomforts 

, of life in the capital are minutely described. Of the two divisions of the population the 
upper class consisted of the personal friends of the Emperor and of the retinne of the 
Court. The lower class was still the plebs Romana, although the title did not convey the 

{ honour and distinetion it had held mder the republic, as the ordinary citizen had now 
neither power nor influence in the world of politics, and, according to our author, eared for 
nothing but free food and free amusements.* 











. Nam quit dabat otims 
Tmperiuns, Fasces, Legiones, omnia, mune se 
Continet, aigue divas tantum res ansiss optat, 
Pavitt Circenses.Satura X, 
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‘The slopes and summits of the famous hills of Rome were covered with the sumptuous 
palaces and mansions of the wealthy citizens, who, in the seclusion of their large gardens and 
parks, were not affected hy the noise and turmoil of the busy city, but passed their lives amidst 
the most pleasant surroundings and conditions. ‘The first two hours of the morning were 
devoted to a kind of reception at which their humble friends and dependents—clients, as they 
were called—attended to reveive the sportula, or daily dole of food, which it was customary 
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for the wealthy patron to bestow upon any client who chose to apply for it Originally the 
sportula was 4 light meal, to which all his clients were invited, provided by the patron in 
the atrium of his house; but afterwards each client. received a portion of food or a gift of 
‘asmall sum of money instead of a meal. In later times it was therefore only the chosen 
few who had the honour of taking their meal with the master of the house, and then or 

by special invitation. ‘The shabby treatment meted out by the wealthy to the poor is one 
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of Juvenal’s chief grievances, and he contrasts the custom of his day with that which formerly 
prevailed : 
‘Than plain and open wag the cheerful feat, 

And overy client was a bidden guest 

Now at the gate » paltry largess les, 

‘Ani eager hands and tongues dispute the prize. 

‘But firs, Jest some false claimant should be found, 

The wary steward takes his anxious round, 

‘And pries in every face.” 








‘he coremony of the sportula over, the wealthy citizen, if « senator, would make his 
way to the Senate-house or to the Forum, there to plead the cause of any client who might 
require his assistance. At eleven o'clock he would return home, probably followed by some 
of his clients, who dogged his footsteps in the vain hope of receiving an invitation to the 
evening meal, The next hour—sacred to the midday siesta—saw the city wrapped in 
unbroken silence; but at noon Rome awoke again to idleness and pleasure. Poets and 
historians selected this hour—provided they could manage to secure an audience—to declaim 
their works in public, in the hope of founding u reputation or of attracting the attention of 
some wealthy man ; whilst others, wiser in their generation, waited in the public baths until 
they were thronged by bathers before proceeding to weary their helpless victims with their 
recitations and lectures, 

Perhaps our citizen might elect to visit the cireus to witness the games of the amphi- 
theatre, in which, as Tacitus, writing of the reign of Nero, points out, “ gladiatorial shows 
‘were exhibited on a seale no less magnificent thun those of previous years; bul many women 
of noble birth and many senators disgraced themselves by appearing in the arena.” Or the 
citizen might adjourn to the theatre to view the “ hired patricians’ low buffoonery,” although 
the fact that Nero himself, when emperor, appeared on the public stage could not reconcile 
the Romans to such a gross breach of ancient custom, In their view no free-born citizen 
should degrade himself and his city by taking part in public theatrical entertainments. 
‘According to ancient Roman custom the actor's profession was one which was always 
restricted to slayes and foreigners—for choice to Greeks, of whom Juvenal declares “ the 
whole breed are actors.” 

From one or another public spectacle the citizen would proceed to the baths, which, 
aceording to Charles Kingsley, “Roman tyranny, wiser in its generation than modern liberty, 
provided so liberally for its victims.” Entering one of the thermie he would be provided at 
the expense of the State with baths of hot and cold water placed in magnificent apartments 
resplendent with marble and gilding. ‘The baths proper were inelosed with spacious courts, 
where he might join ina game of howls, or tuke more violent exercise as u preparation for his 
ablations. An hour or two might be spent partly in the water and partly in listening to some 
oot who in stentorian tones recited his latest work, in one of the many marble-paved balls 
or vestibules, until, as Juvenal says, “the very columns echoed again.” ‘The baths were 
amuch frequented by the philosophers and rhetoricians of the day. Here the bearded Stoic, 
followed by a retinue of admirers and pupils, would prove that the Stoic was alone happy + 
whilst at the sume time, in another portion of the vast building, the Epicurean philosopher 
would be propounding the far more acceptable doctrine that true happiness eonsists in obtain- 
{ing as much enjoyment as possible during the course of our brief existence. 

The third satire of Juvenal contains such a very excellent description of everyday life in 
Tome, of the streets of the Subura—one of the most densely populated and squalid portions 
of the city—and of other parts of Romo that I have briefly quoted some of his remarks 

“There is no room in town for an honourable career, no reward for hard work; and 
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one’s property to-day is less than yesterday, and to-morrow will agnin lose something from 
its small residue. 

“What am I todo at Rome? I do not know how to lie. When a book is bad I cannot 
praise it, and beg the loan of it. No rogne shall ever haye my help, and 0 I go out in no 
governor's suite, as though I were « cripple, or useless lump with a withered hand, I will 
admit to you that I cannot endure a Greecised Rome ; and yet, after all, what a fractional part 
of our foreign mendicants are true Greeks. Here is a gang bound for the Esqniline to become 
the inmates of great men’s households, and, in the end, their masters. 

“The hungry Greek, with his qnick intellect, desperate effrontery, and ready tongue, 
knows everything: he is whom you will—eritic, rhetorician, geometer, painter, trainer, 
prophet, rope-daneer, doctor, soreerer. Mark how the race, so adroit in flattery, extols the 
foolish friend's conversation, the ill-fayoured friend’s features; how they compare some 
weakling’s scragey neck with the throat of a Hercules holding Antes far above the ground ! 
‘True, ice may flatter just like them, but Hey are believed. 

“At Rome if you produce a witness of spotless character, reference is straightway made 
to his income, and the value of his word is strictly measured by the cash he keeps in his coffer. 
‘How many servants does he keep? How many acres of land does he hold? The last inquiry 
made will be of character. It is hard for men to rise whose worth finds its way barred by 
straitened means, but at Rome they haye the sorest struggle of all. How dear the meanest 
lodging, how dear the wages of slaves and the plainest meal; and there you blush to dine off 
earthenware which at a Sabine dinner table you would not regard as a disgrace, 

“In Rome men dress in a showy style beyond their means, and the ‘more’ that we 
require we now and again borrow from a neighbour's coffer. The vice is universal, and 
every one of us lives in pretentious beggary. 

“TL, for my part, prefer any place to the Subura, for what spot, however miserable or 
lonely, would you not prefer to the terror of fires, the incessant falling of houses, and the 
countless other perils of this cruel Rome ? 

“Who fears, ot ever feared, the fall of a house at cool Preneste [a favourite health 
resort of the Romans], but the city we live in consists largely of the flimsy props that shore it 
up. For thns the house agent keeps our honses from toppling over, and when he has covered 
an old gaping crack he bids us sleep in peace, even although a collapse be imminent. I must 
live in some place where fires and night alarms are unknown, Here many a patient is killed 
by sleeplessness, for what lodging-house gives admittance to sleep? It is a luxury of the 
wealthy, and this is the root of the disease. The traffic of earts in narrow winding streets 
and the din when a herd of cattle is shut in (by a passing vehicle) would rob a sea-calf of his 
sleep.” 

BCT wre yall oe sh er fers fa oral lieree ag ere lene 
ho will speed above their heads in his big palanguin reading or writing upon the way, or even 
dosing inside, for a litter with closed windows promotes slumber. As I hurry by on foot I 
am stopped hy the surging mass in front, while great host of people following behind me 
presses at my back. One hits me with his elbow, a second with the hard pole of a litter, a 
third bangs a beam and another a jar against my head. My legs are caked with mud, and 
soldier's boot-nail sticks in my toe.’ 

“Now let us glance at other and distinct perils of the night, the height of these towering 
housetops from which a jug strikes your skull. ‘Think how often cracked or broken earthen- 
‘ware is thrown from the windows, See with what force it dents and scores the flint pavement, 
You might woll be deemed npathetic and careless about danger if you went out to dine without 
having made a will, so true it is that death lurks in every open lighted window which you pass 
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atnight. ‘Then hope and pray with silent agonised vows that the windows may content 
themselves with merely emptying on you the contents of the broad pans. 

‘here was another danger which he who passed throngh the city by night had to 
‘As was the case in our own cities towards the close of the seventeenth and the 





encounter. 





beginning of the eighteenth century, the streets of Rome during the empire swarmed with a 
race of “bloods” akin to the Mohawks” and “Heetors” of the more modern times 1 have 
mentioned, who, “fired with insolence and wine,” wandered forth upsetting sedan chairs, 


beating the watch, and molesting quiet citizens and pretty women ; and an encounter with one 
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of these bullies is vividly deseribed by Juvenal, Finally nocturnal marauders and footpads 
swarmed in the streets and, setting the imperial police at defiance, spread terror throughout 
the city. 

Jayenal’s eloquence in describing to what wretchedness a poor client like himself was 
exposed in Rome, and how infinitely preforable was life at Sora, at Fabrateria, and at Frusino— 
“charming” towns where there was no danger in the daytime of being erushed by vehicles, 
and no nocturnal peril of being robbed or murdered—did not succeed in convincing him of 
the wisdom of leaving Rome. He raves of the delight of the country with the orthodox frenzy 
of the post, mentions a country town where “a house and a garden might be bought at the cost 
of the annual rent of a dark lodging at Rome,” yet remains in that city where Martial depicts 
him wearily climbing the slopes of the Calian Hills to pay his conrt to some rich patron. 
Monsicur Gaston Boissier relates that another poet, Statius, showed more resolution, “ He 
was the first poet of his day in Rome and yet one of the poorest. He resolved to return to 
his birthplace, Naples, where he hoped to find existence easier, but his wife refused to follow 
him. She was an obstinate Roman Indy who thought it impossible to live elsewhere than on 
one of the seven hills, and at the thought she emitted deep sighs and passed sleepless nights. 
In vain did Statius describe to her in delightful verses the marvels of Puteoli and Baie, that 
enchanting country ‘ where all unites to lend life charm, where the summers are coo! and the 
winters mild, where the sea comes peacefully to die upon those shores whieh it eareases.’ She 
only thought of Subara and the Esquiline, She was a woman," quaintly remarks the 
eminent savant, “ capable of regretting the brooks of Rome in presence of the sea of Naples !"” 

As a matter of fact, the writers and eminent men of ancient Rome generally agreed that 
it was not possible to live out of the city. Doubtless they were obliged to own it to be one of 
the most unhealthy places in the world. Fevers often raged there. Seneca admitted that, 
in order to feel better, it was enough to quit but for moment the heavy, dusty, smoky 
atmosphere of the city; yet it was never willingly left. Cicero, while resident in Rome, did not 
seruple to say in his public speeches that it was a very ugly ill-built city ; that the houses were 
too high and the streets too narrow. Yet he changed his mind directly he was out ol 
“ How beautiful it is!" he exclaimed. He had only been banished from it few months when 
he found it “udmirable.” He left it a few years later to govern Cilicia, but this time he began 
regretting it before he was out of sight of the city. He was thinking of the means of 
roturning to it even before he had reached his provinee, and while adminiatering lands more 
vast than kingdoms, commanding armies, and receiving the thanks of the Senate for his 
victories, he could not console himself for being #0 far from the Capitol, and wrote disconsolite 
otters to his friend Coslins advising him never, never to leave Rome, and always to live in its 
light: “ Urbom, urbom, mi Rafe, cole et in hae luco vive" (icero, Post red. ad pop. 1). 

‘The uso of marble became very common under Augustus, who did his utmost to beautify 
Rome, not only by his personal munificence in erecting buildings, but by persuading other rich 
citizens to follow his example. Suetonius gives a list of wealthy Romans who were induced 
by Augustus to embellish the city with magnificont temples and places of amusement, and he 
remarks that Augustus used to boast that he hnd found Rome of brick and lett it of marble, 
‘Whore was, observes Professo iddleton, “probably much truth in this, if for brick we 
read peperino and tufa, for in the timo of Augustus burnt bricks had not yet come into general 
use." 






































Private dwelling-houses of many stories were common in the narrow ways and roads of 
the city, and Augustus decroed that no house should exceed 70 feet in height. ‘This, how- 
over, was but o small step in the transformation which was now commencing in the con- 
struction of the city and its dwellings. While the older of the private edifices still presented 
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their lofty gables in stone, or more commonly in wood, projecting over the narrow streots, the 
nowor quarters of the city were laid out in broader ways with lower houses in the Grecian 
fashion. With the reign of Augustus the stern simplicity of life in anciont Rome came to an 
end, and all the well-to-do portions of the community strove for the possession of sufficient 
‘wealth to enable them to enjoy to the full the luxurious life of effeminate ease and splendour 
now open to them for the first time, Under this emperor, owing to Greek influence, art 
doveloped with almost miraculous rapidity, and was probably at its best up to the second halt 
of the second century 4,p, 

‘The reign of Severus and of his sons was tho only period in the whole history of Rome at 
all comparable in with the time of Augustus. ‘Then, however, 
although Rome was richer than ever, and endless varioties of costly marbles and alabastors 
wore easily obtainable, yet the decay of Roman art had commenced, and the ornate and costly 
buildings rected during the reign of Severas wore no match either in beauty of design or 
delicacy of workmanship with those of the more polished and refined Hellenised ago of 
Augustus and of his immodinte successors, 

In the following desoription of some notable remains of the period under review I have 
included examples of the three periods of Grico-Roman art, exhibiting respectively (a) its rise ; 
(2) its maturity ; (¢) its decay. 

‘The Theatre of Marcellus, which falls under the first period, was commenced by Julius 
Gesar and finished in 18 n.c. by Augustus, who dedicated it in the name of his nephew 
Marcellus, the son of Octavia, ‘The existing remains are of great beauty and interest, and a 
large portion of the arcading of the curved exterior is still standing. The lower story is half 
buried beneath the present ground level. The design consists of arcades with engaged 
columns, with an entablature at each story. ‘The lower order is Roman Doric or Tuscan. 
‘Tho upper order is Ionic. ‘The materials are travertine, covered with hard white stucco of 
pounded marble, ‘The details are very refined and carefully worked ont. 

‘When first built (in 27 nc.) * the Pantheon was a completely isolated structure; the 
existing walls, which now join it to the baths of Agrippa, are considerably Inter in date than 
the time of Augustns, being partly the work of Hadrian and partly of Septimius Severus, and 
there is no evidence that there was ever any internal connection between the two buildings. 
Tt appears to have been called the Pantheon from its earliest time. ‘The upper part of the 
interior is said to have been enriched with a row of caryatides, the work of the colobrated 
Athenian sculptor Diogenes, and there wore statues by him on the top of the pediment which 
contained a large bronze relief representing the defeat of the ‘Titans by Jupiter and other 
deities, Pliny records that the capitals of the columns which adorn the interior are of bronze 
from Syracuse. The upper stories of the exterior were coated with stucco, whilst the lowest 
story was faced with slabs of white marble: these have been completely stripped off the 
circular portion of the building, but are still existent on the square projection against’ which 
the portico stands, The portico consists of eight front and threo side monolithic columns of 
grey and red Egyptian granite, haying Corinthian eapitals of Pentelio marble. Originally the 
frieze of the entablature contained bronze letters recording the dedication of the Pantheon by 
Marcus Vipsanius Agrippa during his third consulate (27 1.0.). 

‘Tho internal diameter of the Pantheon is 142 ft. 6 in, Its height from the pavement to 
the central opening is about the same. Professor Middleton in his scholarly work on Ancient 














* In Vol. XXV.of the tenth edition of the is of the timo of Hadrian, the date 
Britannica there ie moat Interesting atticle by Mr. extending from 4.» 116 t0 125, and 
Phond Spiers relative to tho date of the Pantheon, in ‘building —doubtless tho original Tem 
snbich it iv stated tat the result of recent investigations ‘algo clearly discerail 
Drove that much of the brickwork ured in its construction 
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Rome” instances this cupola as “‘a remarkable example of the extraordinarily skilful nse of 
conerete by the Romans. It is cast in one solid mass, and is as free from lateral thrust as if 
it were cut out of one block of stone. Though having the arch form, it is in no way constructed 
on the principle of the arch. ‘The walls of the great rotunda which supports the dome are 
nearly 20 feet thick, cast in concrete, with the thin facing of brick which afterwards became 
0 common, although examples of the time of Augustus are very rare. The actual muss of 
concrete used is very much rednced by a series of recesses formed in the drum. Those in 
the interior form large niches for statues and altars, and were enriched with marble columns 
and other decorations. Other semicirealar chambers set at intervals between the internal 
niches were probably formed to diminish the mass of concrete required, and also to admit 
the air into its interior so as to hasten its setting.” 

Internally the cupola is divided into deeply sunk square coffers ; and although the outside 
of the dome is not an important feature in the external design of the building, in its original 
state it must haye looked like a mound of shining gold, as it was then covered with tiles of 
gilt bronze. These plated tiles were stripped off in a.n, 668 by the Emperor Constans IL. 
‘The present lead covering was put on in 1454. The internal effect of the dome, with its single 
central bypethral opening, 25 feet in diameter, forming a frame to the blue sky, makes it 
unlike any other building in the world; and even now, although stripped of the greater part 
of its marble linings, it is still one of the most stately of edifices, 

‘The beautiful works of art which remain to us of the time breathe the living spirit of 
Greek design—witness the Pompeian vase and fountain [page 281]. ‘They are undated ; but 
as Pompeii was destroyed in «.v. 79, they are clearly well within the first period of Greeo- 
Roman art. 

‘An arch in honour of Titus, of which nothing but its inscription now remains, had been 
erected in the Cirous Maximus during his lifetime, in a.v. 80; but the arch in marble 
on the hill-top or Summa Sacra Vis, und known as the Arch of Titus, was erected by 
Domitian in honour of Vespasian and Titus to commemorate the taking of Jerusalem. Of 
this arch the central portion only is original: the sides were restored in 1823. 

In the twelfth century the tower of a fortress known as the Turris Cartalaria, or Record 
‘Tower, was partly built over the Arch of Titus, and the remains of this building can still be 
traced. ‘The capitals of the engaged columns on each side of the arch are said to be the 
earliest existing examples of the composite order. ‘The jambs of the archway are ornamented 
with reliefs representing the triumphal procession of Titus and his army after the fall of 
Jerusalem. In the spandrils of the arch are winged Victories bearing trophies, and the key- 
stones have figures of Fortuna and Roma. The soffit of the arch is richly coffered, and has 
1 relief of the apotheosis of Titus borne upwards by an eagle. There is a small sculptured 
external frieze. 

Under my middle period I would include Trajan's Column (a.p. 114) [pp. 286-87]. The 
Emperor's ashes, deposited in a gold vase, were placed in the chamber formed in the interior 
of the pedestal of the Column, which, built of large blocks of Greek marble, is 974 feet in 
height. The diameter immediately above the base is about 12 feet. A colossal bronze statue 
of the Emperor formerly stood upon the top of the eapital, which very closely resembles one 
of the Doric order. Bands of sculpture in low relief ranged in twenty-three tiers, and 
illustrative of Trajan’s two campaigns against the Dacians, are coiled round the column, 
which has an internal staircase. The pedestal carrying the column is decorated with reliefs 
of arms and trophies, and on one of its sides is a tablet with a dedicatory inscription, and 
under itis the doorway to the spiral stairease. An eagle supporting a garland of flowers is 
placed at each angle above the cornice of the pedestal. 
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Among my illustrations is a conjectural restora 
have been built by Trajan. Ostin, situated at the mouth of the Tiber 
from Rome, was one of the great commercial centres of the empire, and its famous harbours, 
constructed by Claudius and Trajan, received merchandise from all quarters of the world. It 
had vast granaries of corn, from-which the imperial city received its constant supply. ~ 

‘The Arch of Severus, which, with the rest of the buildings I am about to mention, comes 
under the final period, was erected in -p. 208 in honour of Severus and his sons Caracalla 














and Geta and in commemoration of victories in Parthia and other Eastern countries. The 
dase is of travertine lined with slabs of marble. Elsewhere the arch is constructed of massive 
blocks of white Pentelic marble. After the death of Severus and the murder of Geta, said to 
have been stabbed in his mother’s arms by Caracalla, the latter in his foolish endeavours to 
extinguish the memory of his ill-fated brother ordered all statues and reliefs of Geta to be 
destroyed and his name to be erased from the inscriptions. Traces of the erasure are visible on 
this arch, as the holes are still existent by which the bronze letters of Geta’s name and titles 
were fastened to the marble. The capitals of the order are designed in a debased composite 
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style, ‘The sunk coffered soffitsand enriched mouldings and centre flowers of the three arches 
are rather coarsely executed. 

‘The reliefs are poor works of art, but interesting for their representations of historieal 
events, such as the siege of Carre, the reliet of Nisibis effected by Severus in .n. 195, victories 
in Mesopotamia, the taking of Babylon, and the subsequent defeat of the Parthian king 
‘Artabanus. There are winged Victories bearing trophies, and figures representative of the four 
seasons in the spandrils of the central arch. ‘The spandrils of the side arches contain reliefs 
of the river gods of the conquered countries—the Euphrates, the Tigris, and two tributaries. 
‘The pedestals of the columns have life-sized representations of captives driven by Roman 
soldiers. ‘There is a long inscription of the titles and honours of Severns und Caracalla 
inserted in the large panel of the attic. 
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The Baths of Caracalla are said to haye been commenced in the lifetime of Severus, 
mainly built during the reign of his son and successor Caracalla, and completed by Heliogabalus 
and Severns Alexander (218-285). They were restored by Theodoric about a.n. 500. By far 
the largest and, in some respects, the best preserved of the many famous edifices of ancient 
Rome, they are of great instructive value in elucidating various details of the methods of eon- 
struction employed by the Roman architects, and they probably represent the last effort of 
the masters of the Greco-Roman style of architecture to arrest the final decay and extinction 
of their once robust and virile art. ‘The whole of the buildings, including its outer colonnade, 
or peribolus, are raised upon a platform in which are placed a number of vaulted chambers 
some twenty feet above the ground level, These Insement rooms were probably used by the 
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crowd of slave attendants and for general storage purposes, whilst a considerable portion 
would be required for the furnaces and fuel rooms for heating the water and hot rooms above. 
‘The smaller rooms were two or threo stories in height, but the three great contral halls are 
‘supposed to have occupied the whole height of the central building. 

‘The uses of the chief rooms have been determined by the exeavations of recent years. 
‘The frigidarium, containing the notatio, or swimming bath, was in the contre of the north-east 
side. Tt had yestibules at each end Tending to the outer court. ‘The tepidarium, a large and 
magnificent hall, is placed in the centre of the building ; the vaulted recesses in the side walls 
contained marble-lined baths or opened, one into the frigidarium, and the other into the 
sudarium, At each end is a large vestibule separated by columns and screens from the main 
tepidarium. The hall, 170 fect long by about 80 feet wide, had a groined root springing 
from large granite columns surmounted by # short pisee of entablature in the debased style of 
the second and third centuries. ‘The short columns on each side were set in front of the 
recesses containing the warm baths. ‘The next room (south), forming a vestibule to the 
circnlar hall heyond, is part of the sudarium, or sweating room. Tt has a hypocaust floor, 
‘and its walls are lined with flue tiles, ‘This is also the form of construction adopted for the 
great circular hall, the laconicum (vaponr bath), which was covered by a lofty dome. On ench 
‘side of the circular hall there are four lofty chambers opening on to the surrounding gardens, 
of which the two angle rooms contain seticirenlar marble-lined baths. The two peristyles 
are very large, with ranges of columns supporting a vaulted gallery. 

Although it is possible to identify the chief rooms of these enormous therme there are 
still very many apartments the uso of which cannot be traced. They might have been suites 
of private baths or dressing and anointing rooms. ‘The outer inelosure (1,200 fect square) 
was planted with flowers and slirabs and surrounded by a long line of buildings of the time of 
Holiogabalus and Severus Alexander. ‘The outer buildings on the north-east side consist of 
mall vaulted chambers, two stories in height, with staireases at intervals. In front was a 
Jong colonnude, in the centre of which is the main entrance tothe therm from the Via Appi 
The use of these rooms is doubtful. Possibly they were shops, or baths and dressing- 
rooms for persons who did not care to bathe in public, or attendants’ rooms. ‘The halls on 
the north-east and south-west sides of the peribolus were intended for the use of the philo- 
sophors and literary men and their papils, or as apartments for exercises and games, ‘The 
Stadium had tiers of marble seats. Immediately behind it is the great reservoir for the water 
supply of the baths, consisting of sixty-four small vaulted chambers supplied by an aqueduct. 

‘Tho following remarks by Professor Lanciani, of the University of Rome, are of interest = 

“At the end of the third century after Christ, Rome numbered 11 largo public thermm 
ana 926 smaller ones conducted under private enterprise. ‘The Baths of Caracalla alone could 
necommodate at one time 1,600 people; the Baths of Diocletian 8,600. Taking 1,500 as the 
average accommodation of each of the public thermm, and fifty as that of each of the private 
baths, we learn that in ancient Rome at any minute 62,800 citizens could restore their strength 
in baths of every nature and description. But for those who frequented the great therme 
pathing was the very last thought; for in course of time, and under the corruption which began 
to contaminate Roman society after the conquest of the East, bodily health and cleanliness, 
although the original object, had long céased to be the only one ; for the thermue, decorated 
‘eith prodigal magnificence and supplied with all the comforts, conveniences, and novelties 
that a voluptuary could desire, had become places of amusement whither people repaired for 

time and enjoyment. ‘They were, in a word, gigantic clubs where the elegant youth passed 
the whole day—at least the hours in which the establishment was kept open. Let us follow 
ons of these young men of Rome into the great therme, He is weleomed at his entrance by 
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the ostiarius, or porter, « tall majestic fellow, with » sword at his side, and by the eapsarius, or 
wardrobe keeper, who takes charge of his wraps. ‘Then follows a general salutation and 
Kissing of friends, exchange of the last topics and scandals of the day, reading of the news- 
papers or acta diurna. The visitor then selects the kind of bath which may suit his particular 
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with every kind of amusement, libraries, concerts, literary entertainments, readings of the 
latest poems or novels, popular or ‘Barnum-like” shows, and conversation with the noblest and 
most beautiful women. Very often a second bath was taken to prepare for the evening meal. 
All this could be done by three or four thonsand persons at one and the same time without eon- 
fusion or delay because of the great number of servants and slaves attached to the establishment. 

“ Recent excavations und discoveries in the Baths of Caracalla show clearly. how the service 
‘was organised. {t was carried on entirely underground by means of erypto-porticoes which 
allowed the servants to appear suddent: where, and to meet the requirements of the visitors 
Without crossing the halls and without interfering with the circulation of the noble crowd.” 

The Baths of Dioclotian, accommodating about 9,600 bathers, were commenced by 
Maximianus in the year 802 in honour of his brother emperor Diocletian, who was then absent 
from Rome, Tradition records that a large number of Christians, afterwards martyred, were 
forced to work at the erection of theso baths. ‘The general arrangement of the baths and 
their methods of construction are similar to those of the Baths of Caracalla. 

‘The Basilica of Constantine was commenced by Maxentius and completed after his death 
in a.», 812 by Constantine. ‘The general proportions and design of the great central hall are 
very similar to those of the great hall of the Baths of Caracalla. 

‘The Arch of Constantine was erected to commemorate Constantine’s victory over Maxentius 
in av. 912, Itis said to have been copied from the Arch of Trajan, which also supplied the 
fine sculptured reliefs representative of seenes in the life of Trajan. ‘The entablature, the 
eight fluted Corinthian columns which decorate the fronts of the arch, the spandril figures 
representing Victory, and the reliefs on the pedestals of the columns ure typical of the degraded 
state of Roman art at the commencement of the fourth century. 









































Norr.—Excopt where otherwise indicated, the illustrations to the Paper ure reprodlucwil from the 
Fragments d'Archilecture Antique @aprés les Relovis ot Restaurations des anciens Pensionnaires de 
VAcadémnie de Prance d Rome, publits sous la direction de H. D'Espouy 
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CHRONICLE. 


London District Surveyors: Terms of Appointment. 
‘The following communication, dated 24rd Febra- 
ary 1906, has been addressed from the Institute to 
res ‘and Members of the London County 
ar Lonps axp Gxxriemes,—The attention of 
tie Coral of the, Inne bi ben diced io 
ths question of eectain changes which are in com: 
templation by the London County Council with 
regard to the terms of appointment of District 
oe ae 
Senmeee 
it original 
Piliaing Rot Comaittes flee, nce aly ue 
sotion tn ibe number of Surveyors and the eub- 
stitution of fixed salaries in lien of fees, 
This it would appear, did not meet 
with: val, and the matter was accord- 
Ingly rofered back. 


"As tho subject fs one of considerable importance 
not only to the architectural profession but also 
{o London generally a¢ City ani community, the 
Couneil of the Institute, baving given the matter 
their careful attention, desire me to place before 
tho members of your Honourable Council certain 
‘views which appear to them worthy of consideration, 

As you are probably awry the Legislature, in 
dealing with the Building Laws of the Metropolis, 
has by m long series of enactments extending from 
the time of Oharles II, doliborately and uniformly 
provided that the administration of those laws 
should be in the hands of trained and Sep 
professional nen, who in tho parsuit of their eraft 
‘as architects bave acquired practical knowledge of 
the various changing problems whieh arise in de- 
signing and adepting buildings to the manifold 
conditions which have to be met in a city of such 
vast aizo and imy ‘ns London, especially in 
the more and congested districts devoted 
to mereantile purposes upon which its prosperity 


ona : 

Under such supérvision was London rebuilt 
alter the Grest Fire; under such supervision has 
Ypondon grown and ‘developed ; and under such 
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supervision is a large proportion of the building 
Tork of the Mocropols eared out ab tho peteent 


me. 

Tho Council need handy dwell on. the import 
‘anco which the Institute attaches to the preserva 
tion of this system, and tho advantages. which 
cero to mernbers of the profession in having the 
advice and co-operation of 1 colleague trained in 
hi art and with a full knowledge of tho statutes 
relating to it. 

Such co-operntion has worked well in the past, 
and in tho opinion of the Institute to the advantage 
of the owners and oocupiors of evory class of 
buildings in London. 

Ii is therefore with a full sense of responsibility 
that the Conncil of the Institute would urge upon 
the London County Council tho dosirability of pro- 
sving in its integrity a system which hav ol 
and endured through roany reigns with the fall 
sanction and authority of Parliament. 

‘To this end they would suggest tbat tho dis- 
bility which has been iruposed in tho ease of some 
of the later appointments. should no longer be en- 
foreod, and that in fature all Si acting under 
the provisions of the London 
‘e practising architects—I have the honour to be, 
my Lords and Gentlemen, your most obedient ser- 
vant, W. J. Looxe, Seoretary. 

‘The following recommendations of the Buildi 
4t Gomrnatiee rer doomed si toa tacking Ob 
the London County Council of the 27th ult. -— 

(a) That ae from and incluing April 2, 1906, all 
Aistiet surveyors be. paid a fsed sary by way of seen 
neratio instead of fees; that the amount of nalary to bo 
fall to each of the peesent district surveyors tn equal 9 
{he amount of the average of the feer Teocved tm ble 
isiete during the seven years tied Decenabet 31, 1906, 
‘provided in Sect 158 ‘of the Laodon Building Act, 
sol; and that the Bailding Act Comtaittee do aubralt 
the necessary recommendations to give effect 40 thie dé- 


cision, 
vgant to the existing and All futuro 








(0) That with 
‘aeaneces, the Hullng Act Conuuitton do nibmlt to ths 
Coane such recommendations, iit fall partealars of 
their Tn every eave, na wil bein general wocord 
ial ns devil the rp he 
Falling Act Conamitte, tated Febronty 32, 1900, 
Captain Hemphill, in moving the adoption of 
‘these proposals, said ‘that in the surrounding dis- 
Isiets surveyors were paid by salary and not hy 
feos ; and if district surveyors were paid by sala 
their status would not be altored.—St. Howell 
Williams said that the proposals would lead to 
avother department and stai—the District Sur- 
veyors' Dopartment—with highly paid officials to 
0 tho district surveyors, All this wus 
necessary only if they had no confidence in the 
town they appinia, bot hero was skoun sons of 
hhonour “and integrity architects and 
sarveyors of Landon Sit Melillo Deachertt 
expressed his regret matter had again 
been brought mp. They were far more likely to 
get experienced men under the presont system 
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than under that ‘They could not ignore, 
ho sald, the viows in the matter of such an 
Important body ax tho Royal Institute of British 
Architects, whose letter ihey had received [see 
above] —Lord, Wolby, Chairinan of tho Finance 
Conuittos, sid. his Commnittoo did not view the 
proposals with favour, ‘They would, he believed, 
ost tho ratepayers a good deal, Ho moved ax an 
famiendinent that tho bo referred back. 
‘Tho amendment was oventually carried by fifty: 
nino ngninst forty votes, 


‘Ossett Elementary School Competition. 

A strong letter of protest hns boot ndidrossod to 
2ho Ossett tucation Commiten against tho terms 
of Clause 4 of the conditions of this competition, 
which runs as follows: 

“4, The Committee offer a prominn of 250, 
‘and the Architoot whose plans are plagod first shall 
bo employed to earry out the work. ‘The premium 
will merge in the Commixsion of 4 per cent. on 
the amount of secopted Contract and shall include 
‘a complete xet of Quantities to the Contractors. 
‘Tha Architect will “be precluded from accepting 
any trade discounts or commission” 

‘nless members hoar that this clause has heen 
‘satisfactorily altered, it is to bo hoped thnt none 
will enter for this competition, 





‘The Fellowship': Election by Voting-papers. 

Requisitions having been recotyed from members 
conformably with By-law 9 demanding that tho 
‘lection of oandidates to Fellowship (election Sth 
March) be. taken. by voting-papers, such Papers, 
‘drawn up in the form proscribed by the regulation 
rolating thersto (seo KabExnar, p. 66), wereissued 
on the 92nd ult. to every Follow and Associate 
residing in the Unitel Kinglom, Mesars. C, 1. 
Brodio [F,], Barnard Dicksoo (7), Max. Olarke |), 
Francis Hooper ), Peroy Tabla (F.], Wm. Wood- 
wan [7,), M, Startioe Hack [-.), Frank Lishman 
(4.), Vivinn Hing [4.),'Phomas A, Pole [4], and 
F. Macharon Tose (A) wore appointed’ iy the 
Council to act ax Scrutinoars and roport the re- 
turns, ‘Tho scrutiny took placo at the Institute on 
Friday tho 2nd inst, and tho work lasted five bours, 
At the mooting Inst Monday tho Chairman (Mr. 
Honty 'T, Hare, Vico-Prevident) having called on 
tho Sectolary fo read the Sorutinoors’ Report, 
isoussion took place, of which the following is n 
condensod report 

[said hab Before the report waa 

10 unk, and he wan propared to move 

ne» resottjon {feceaary. that Ue ‘names of the 
member who had demanded the poll should be reyd 19 
the Metin. 

‘Mee By Ar Guests [¥) seoonted 
sr Wx orn ah nh aoa of 

tae or regulation whiely Weronndod the asst 
reqilaioniste to. thelr names being made known, 
‘thoald apport the proposition that thetr nates be read out. 

Mr. Maus Ctaxin ([F) moved aa an arnendment that the 
result of the ballot Ve veportal fit. They could vote 
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afterwards on the question of reading out the names of the 


‘guitilontate 
fr, Bronte sald be had no objection to the reading of 
the names being postponed. 

Mf, Mic Guanes doprected the names being dele 

Mr. Goonoe Honan [8%] seconded the amendiment, 
‘To road the uamea of those who had signed the requisition 
‘would form m dangerous precedent. ‘There might be 
Socasions when It was ne {or iaembers to demand a 
poll, aud it was quite conceivable that they might not win 
to have thelr nines associated publioly with thele wetion.. 

Mr, BW. Henwox (4,) supported the amendment. Hie 
rssinel the tates of the inembers in question were 

july subscribe to the requisition, and. he 
‘why they should be disclosed at this sta 
fo be Anticipating something of which 
‘entirely ignorant. 

‘Me. Hosen 1 Bory (4.] vad he thonght the amex 
should bo read out.” ‘The names of 1 ‘who had 
‘emanded the poll shonbl be published eqaally with those 
‘who had nominated tho candidates. 

Mr. W, 'T. W, Govsnairra [F.) aakell if there was 
conatiutionn! oiection ty tho names being disloved 

Tux Crusmsay lated that it wan laid down In the by- 
las that no communication respecting candidates, for 
lection should be disclosed ; but whether thot applied to 
{Hin particular question or not he felt that he ought not 
{o allow the names to be discloped without first consulting, 
the Counell on the sabjeet.. 

Mr. Max. Cratoo: (2) contended that it was a matter 
for the Institute to settle, not the Counc, 

Mr. B,J. Cyenia.(4.) supported the amendment, Ho 
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did Hot Koow, he said, a single person who bad objected, 
lo his action was quito impersonal. ‘The election hsd beet! 
Dy ballot, and the whole object of the ballot was that each 


member might voto as ho thought ight and proper with 
‘ut any Enterleronee oF being held up to ridicule or odium, 
by otbers. Lf the ballot was to be worth anything at all, 
i secrey ought to apply not any fo the man who voted 
Dg ballot, but to those who requisitioned the ballot. Other- 
le they were pat inthis atapd position that supposing 
there was one person to whom « member objected and 
Thai -grave reason for objeeting—it fo voted against that 
‘nian he was liable to be pilloried as objecting to the whole 
Jot of candidates. He did. not know why a poll had beets 
tasked for, Tt was probable that objection wax taken to 
ome one on the list; and, If 40, why should the objectors 
be pilloriod? ‘The whole iden wns snost objectionable. 

imi Chases having formally put (he matter to the 
soto the amendment was carried, and the Secretary was 
tive tore the Berutners' Report, which wat ne 

lowe: 








Conduit Stet, WiC 2nd March 1908, 
10 tho Chairman ofthe ner Meeting of the 
en, Ste 
ae 
Mts Beralowr appt by tha Coun ee 
sald ie on paperevoveved of whlch we foun 
inva 
Fh iow nso ien fave a daly eee =v 
Si @anborr, sf 
(oAMrettt, 
W. MANSHIALi. 
G issome 
Sti 
KS, 








Wears, sir, 

1 Herein ran 
(Signal) Peano Hoan, Chairman, Sse Canker, 
Lei ‘Baxxsun Dicxwnr, O. H. Brome, Pak 









Taunton, M.Sranainn vcr, J, MoT 
Toms, Vieuse H. Kosa, Tuowas A. Pots, 
‘Wruraae Woonrann, 
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‘Tnx Snonerany stated that twenty-eight candidates had 
‘been balloted for, and that the’ six elected were the only 
‘andidates proviously of the class of Asvociates, 

Mr. C. H, Bnonte, rising and referring to the report just 
oud, maid that in his view, and in the opinion of a great 
Canldaeraroved the Conal e ie td toa 
ceanilidates 1¢ Connells eligible under 
Charter and “By-laws, and inolading country architects 
approved in addition by their own Societies allied to the 
institute, tind. been rejected upon m poll. He would 
‘seriouly sugxest to the Insitute, through its Gounetl, that 
{tn set of gontlomen, whetbor thelr names were disclosed 
or not, demanded a poll they sbiould at least come there 
find count the voles. He and the other members. who 
connted the voles were occupied nt the Institutefrom half. 
past two on Friday until after seven, and he asked wh 
Mey should be put to that troahle and inconvenience, 
why the Inslitato should be put to the expense of the 
Doll. "This demand for'a poll bo would paint ont, fd 
fverridden the Charter ad By-laws. ‘hat, 
bat i had overridden a Special Resolution of the Inittute, 
‘qua Institute, passe atu General Meeting. ‘That 
Fesolation decided. that ‘after the Sst December of the 
present year no Fellow should be elected except from the 
Glass of Associates. "That was broadly the effect of the 
foslation. Then to tbat somewhat drastic reslation— 
becatbe iL was sn drastic revolution, although it was o 
‘with which probably every membor of the Institue agreed 
it led a rider to this effect: that during the interven 
ing period—that is to aay, from the date of tbe passing ot 
that resolution until the end. of 190—every" architect 
eligible under the Charter for election. who desired to join 
the Institute an a Fellow should be encouraged to do s0. 
He (Mr. Brodie) was one of those niembers of tha Tnstitate 
who hail tried to the best of his amall ability nd the best 
‘OU hin staall influetice 4, tring about the result which 
tat resolotion liad in view. namely, the inclusion of 
every eligible architeet under the Charter ax a Fellow. 
‘The result, then, ofthe poll which hai beea demanded 
bviawaly to override, not only the general conduct of the 
{natitate, but wlio this Special Resolution, and he very 
seriously’ submitted to ths Meeting urd to the Institute 
‘chiethet that wa «state of things they were going to take 
Ising down. Bechuse it came to this, that seven tneraberr 
‘of the Toatitate. could overrate ube desire of the Institute 
Heat He might el the Mesting that a o eas of the 

speea which passed under his hands ny a srutineer, ev 
Sei ‘ae has ota An Hm 
xcet funny for the mad who taarked that paper, 
ot what about the candilate who was alfcted by it? 
Teontyciwo candidates passed ly the Counell aod the 
allied Societies, out of twents-cight proposed, ball been 
ejected and it wax now impossible for those man to enter 
the Institute except by yubsnitting themselves to exarniaa. 
tion. No-matter what Weir age, 0 atter how long they 
Tiad’ been in practice, those men could not now enter the 
nate, Becnuse, ue the resolution stood, the closure wan 












































to take place at the end of the year, and the by-lawn laid 
it down that no man who had been rejected could be again 
pominnted within twelve months. He might tall 





Teting that oneof the tajected candidates nd « majority 
fof voles in bia favour esceoding thie to ob, bul he was 
Tpeewnse the majority requirul was foar 10 on 
Wes ibe guneral wish of the Tusttate that a tin ‘ho 
revived votes ta the extent of over three to obs abode 
Foetal ne a Fellow whieo, if the votes were taken by 
show of barule in that root bare majority wan sficlent 
Toclect him? ‘Tho stave of affairs was monstrous. and he 
fea its ar dat de mney of ere did ota 
Bint Fesale Members would be justiGed tn aking him. 
Wwint he proposed. Tn the frst place, he would way that 
The form! of the voting-payer was absolutely wrong. and 
Shou be allred. ‘The form of the voting-paper waa Dot 
festa by the By i, bot by x regulation hich appeared 











on page 6 of the Kacexosn. ‘That led to th reesion 
Efrocpioe! th fest was Sot ptnerally cen Uh 
rougheut the naa. Tt wes 
iUinmember did not vote for candidate he 


to. vote against him; so that 60 men voting ‘hat 
aye im; 50 men 
nian could reject him, beeatse it was moat unlikely that 





be extended if necessary, 50 
had been passed, not onl by the Connell, bat by the Allied 
‘Societies should at least have another chance—nder the 


ing Fellows of the Institute. 
‘Mr. J.B. Nastox [¥], of Darky, seconded the resolation,. 
Mr. W. Gruatoon Wausox (2), referring to Mr. Brodie 
romasks, askod if it was the fact that if the spase for the 
‘Afirmaative mark was left blank in the paper it counted 
‘gains the eandidate. 


Mr E.T. W. Goumerrit [F-) said there yore 
memes presen who were under the impression hati 


lead one to suppose that that rest would fallow. 

“Tu Secnrriny. at the request. of the Chairman, read 
the egalation under By-law 0, which wax peated on every 
oting-paper, wal was ae’ follows: "The vouing-papers 
Uhall'sate the namo and address of very candidate, with 
the names of ‘his reepcetive proposer ani ‘be disided into 
columns for affirmative and. negative votes, auch votes 
‘nly to be counted sare tuneked in sue colina. 

‘Mie. Enwry T. Hats (F] uakod whether the scrativeers 
Ind asa Toot rested blanks as negative votes, becuase 
co it was a very serioos matter 

Mc. Hoootx explained that If the alirmative space was 
‘elt blaah it ranted racial tn vote anna can 

ate; Weenase le vole neni him, 201. papers 
‘aed altrativly woal have to come i to scare his 
ection." Au a aiter of {aetonly aboot one-fourth of 
tie Tasitote members voted in the election: und yet they 
Jia this result. He hoped he had nde his pt gate 
tiar,thl enies tune Yad for atau hopectlaly 
‘voted auaioat him, 

Mr. He 3Aset (aut was not leo hina al 
events, “ita blank wae loft nm paper sent in, strely hat 
tras not to be counted aganat that particular candidate 
it were as Mr. Brodie had said, then tho only thing to 
do et eer ine pers nck Yo the series be 

‘es Scmeior epllnad that the Maske ere not 
goated for or against; they were neglected altogether, 
Me. Brodie point was What” rom the pencen! point of 
view i toe gant the eundaie if f war nt voted 
‘pon alfirmatively. One vole recorded agaist nal 
four acealafirmative vote gi 
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Me, Gesnoe Henan, PSA (F) asked if the voting 
od til the proce ha en in der 

"Tur Crannacss: Hergsthing. bas been carried out abso: 
Atel nosording fo the By-laws. 

A, Howmut, ctu, id that we thes Dad ade 
Ahi reqalations, ‘ly thumselves to thank for 
the rensleHo did pot approve_of the revolt for. one 
ona ati owe a mint ong log 

reas ithe country in favoar ion 
The whole eosance ofthe Uegtsration ll mas to enrare 
ery tan passing some qualifying examination, anil the 
fmambers thoughout the country had very unaniansualy 
Shan that that was Ghee desig. Thy bad been he 
‘mont forcible argurbent they could powibly hve in favour 
Ot segistration. 

‘Mr, Honace TT: Boxwen [4.52 As reference has been 
inuile to the Local Societies It would have been very asic 
teiter if the snes of the candidates had been sent to te 
oeal Soieties for thie appruval. 

‘Tre Cuamsax: ‘The anes have’ bein sent tothe Loeal 
‘Sovietien and were approved of by thom.” Every nitve wae 
sent to the Local Socteties, 

Mr. Bawxre: ‘That shoold_ havo beer mentioned om the 
voting-pepers, because London men do not know these 
country gentlemen. He for one should not vote for « mn 
be did pot know. 
sce cenmas Fld a he ble er 

‘hdest‘metaber ot the. profesion in activo prac: 
toe, and be waa certainly” the” oldest mumtne of the 
Coane, having een « member for something ike thiry- 
three yrur He could not help regretting what hed 
cour. He did not wis to earry any’ acrimony into 
the iseosion, but he did think that the ation of mem. 
Irs, whowe amen they dl not know, in bringing nbout 
this’ yl had been great detriment, hat only to the The 
sti bok tothe profesion.| “He did ot think 
‘cl have realised the harm they would do the profession 
by the netion they had taken. 

MA. Six Se. [) mad hat he had pat his mack 
gaint one eandidato on the voting paper bocsuse he did 
hhot conser that map euflelenty ualied for the Fellow 

Bot he thought tha those who had pat th 
Agaat candidat mctly becae they wert not Aspe 
In the frst place had dane no honour Yo themselves, nor 
‘wore they loyal to the Institute as whole. 

Mr. Mix Guanes (#2) moved tho followiiy siendiment, 
iz." That a Committe be forthwith appointed to consider 
we method of election and any other mattet. connected 
‘herewith, incloding w revision of the By-laws onthe 
subject if ‘The spouker said he would Tike to 
hhayp beard some of the olier men im the roowy, bat oy 
di not seo to take any partilar part in the disension, 
Yhich was very much to be reget. ‘They had heard 
‘hat 979 papers were sent in out of the whole’ body of the 
Inatitate it he United Kingdon. He pat the reoalt ot 
this election entiedy”down to the apathy” of members 
‘eho would "not go to. the extent of gtting x postage 
Stamp om one of these envelopes, oF palling vome twenty” 

git marks if they should be wanted an thowe papers. 
‘They night fod taalt ns touchy they hed with the 
members who had demanded the poll bt they meant find 

Proportion with 


who 
ood no athe oubl to ola one way oF 






































other. 

it his voioe required to 

ia Was eiliciently hidden behind the ballot 
the Institute 





was to revise the Dylans, and that imate done by the 
General Body. Herald nothing abost the Coons. the 
Connell, they ight forget somtimes, wore the evans 
tthe inate ty wr tat a in fer 
Parpone of carping ut the wishes of the Tne 
Toembers of tbe nwtitinthoogbt i desiabln the 
ones thi eon Sapa ie tier an ao the 
fevision of Abs proponent Hy-tawe whieh pat 
Hilt for the election of Fallows fron ote than the 
‘Amcclate elas atthe ep ofthe pesent yen Personally 
he thought thee cond be no harm in ler Does 
there were many: Gestabe nrelifecte who eeu not get 
{np any oiier ways they wosit never twoome members 
of the Tosttate unio the site terse’ te eene 
st reyintafon inte 
Mi Bg Gare EA come she emeninentte 
xpress hin regret atthe renal othe pul he dit not 
{itn however that the who had detanded he pol 
were tat thove "who hal xgued the talon 
Tapert ad oled agaist the camden The ingany 
Fropotel in be amesdmont would 'be a good thing forthe 
Ate Hoot, speak zens, ax 
Thor, speaking smenitment, sid he 
stots ket eno at be wan eI smth 
tri Se Afex lake, and woul yote for his tneudinent 
Forided i had not the oMoct of throwing ‘rer tr he 
ought it walt do, the ononideraton o tie question fr 
4 very tang. period: Hor own resolution merely toate 
"elton ran moved ore to onereome the a 
folky that exes with regard the not an insite 
Ssteoquers eeeions He nntion, if erro, wot fo 
Hata he thule Ge wiling fo Sapper Mr Moe 
Clark's reaoltion on wel 
Sirs Stax Cuamee naked to be allowed 10. to 
resolution thatthe commie he proposed’ be spite 
Monee, 
‘The Cnatexa: A comitee of tho Council? 
Mie Cuuere: No, a Comite othe Tutte 
Me #1 Hannes Tasoavox Lt naked fi ape: 
rise to beng tormenta. metion tr alee 9 Ts ny 
ioe bing own onthe ager 
‘Twn Brenan A mole can Be Wohl forward to 


‘ups comic 
Cnansrax proceeded to put the amendmen 















































rewithincading any revision af the Bylaws ont 
abject it . 

‘Mf. Baoore submited that that was not au amendment 
fo what he had moved: mat more in thu utara ot 
fider:" i rwpftion was faelodd tn its He tid not 
object to Ste Max Clarke's relation ih the leat. 'He 
‘tas delighted that he hal brought formal, The object 
Schism ton wa or he earns 

ie Gaara saggested the tyo proposals: being pat 

teeter none oto, vi "Tht “Commie the 
ppointed to consider the form of the voting papers, the 
athod of elocion, and any ciber solter ee 

Hue Aas Gen dy not que nds wha 
thority these rtiations have 

irs veer. Hats? The teplatlons mast be 
General Macting ofthe Insitute. Auy General 
fan paces regulation. With relerence to the 
S'Hytnw rach lertion ean be proposed by any twelve 
tuatabers or by the Gounell, and an be pt to the vote at 
‘Genaral ting an cared. Th mast then go Yo Fat 

‘Counell for approval 

Nr. Puaxew Hoon (i) said that Mr. Brodie hal 
pattern entree hear 
ising acted jon i nen seruinver last Priday, 
De tele himetl and fe koaw others felt hat a injustice 
fay exnpo oan bes ceuieier we Slee 
{uy extoption, Associate members nooataler was cect, 
Aol no Associate wae rofecied, Ve neemed unreasonnite 

ao 
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to suppove that those were the only mon who wore sitahie 
tor election to tbe Fellowship. Cenoaly he had but 


sinall faith in the fetish of ‘the Institute examination, 





St the whole qualfeatinn ot the rae who wore nom 
funed. "Tho rel, ax Mtr. rodie had pointed oat, of this 
{orm of aletion war that, unless matters weve roid, 
these twenty-two men would be debared trom presenting 
era gan fr len. tocar tat 
le opportane to ponipinn th ate whi 
iad ‘on, bat which was not yet final or authoritative, 
ead af the yor for cloning the rane ot the Fellow: 
hips No doubt Ht van ise to withhold the nomen of 
{hone who ad demanded the slction by voting-papers: 
{singh pethinps be fnvlonn, boty speaking qote impure 
Lally oe cooll not bat fel thatthe testa the poll 
beg those mehr a the Gouna ho al 
th candidates, bat had supported thelr nomin 
Shion and therefor the seriousness of the matter could 














1s own personal ex ‘Wool ford. any eonvolai 
to the jected canfidates This was the whied. time 
certain amber of goatlemen ha been 3 
tunfortinately, happened to he on the rojeotal list many 
year ago, anil he certainly resented it very such at the 
‘moment. He immodiately gave notice, however, that bn 
intended to go in for the exauiantion, and through the 
lealeney, be might say, of the Examiners, he as allowed 
to pass. Looking back on it a he could now all antimony 
‘was gone, ho was quito sure he. was very much better for 
having been made fo go through that examination, which 
Inn otherwise certainly should not have passed. 
Mr Mut Crance conseoting to Mr. Brodie’ resolation 
Yelng lavorerated, "wth hit own propation, arther 
i changes in the later were woggeated an 
fun the resolution was pot and earried inthe following 
form:—" That a Comnitiee of the Insitute be appointed 
fo consider the form of voting-pupers, the of 
lection of Fallows, and othur matters connected. there: 
‘evinion ci the By-taws on the subject 
Gensral Meeting as soo 











‘Mr. H. Hassmiexx Laxcarox (4,| proposed that the Con 
smitice should be appointed fordheith fron the a 
Feasent in the room, 

‘Tue Cuanus: Woold it not be sore convenient i the 
‘nomination to the Committee wary loft to the Council? 
intial Sages, Wrsaoe, Ur 1 compat to the 

feeting fo appoint a Committee 

Tu Cuatoias: ‘There is no objection, If the Meeting 
Uke to appalnt the Commnittes, T am perfectly prepared to 


it 

Mr. Max Cuanke movel that it should be loft to th 
Connell to nominate the members, anid Me. Daony 
‘Sroxes seconded ; but on w abow of hands the motion was 
ont. 


Dir, Tesnaan Stores ngs tat nthe Associates 
pees farhicrs a miettien view ot tha Niels groans 
Tween should be pot on Ube Coinatie'9,eat thy 
sigs by m siuly ot the Charter ent Byines come ts 
Suenstig conetaron on the aitenton, ‘Thee, were wo 
‘acest nil ate hee fr a 
Pratorrel eure: oot. Groogl ectnionion tnd’ 
‘other through the candidate's work” ‘They now set then. 
ents Aba ight very ed, bent be tad ot 
wor: tery sod, st beente be had not 
the Ante’ Scuntesiion tay wont nat ees 
Praia rae ak aosediag BUN Oere aae 
Inte he wc ites sgl foc elation an othe" Ek 
Meigs eaten the Comtan tether igh ost 
that tines was mtier ans eryped rnsoe fr Siang 
ome thomsen, nthonyk Yr Gay cond oy ie 
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reason for rejecting hem becnusé they bad nat passed 
fsrfain examinations, which, alter sll waa not w ery 
portant thing todo: 

MEW. D. Cant, MA, PSA. (725, sa that before they 
proceeded tothe appolntinent ofthis Gonmmitte, which hie 
riod asf lind i tha ou wn whieh 
Apparently Uhey could not put the gentlemen who pro 
tee ol x thay ad tet Snow wi thay were he shot 
Tike to snake a tow remasks. following upon what Mr. 
Eqonaed Slokes bad sald. He aid not to anter 
{ato the question in any polemical sprit” The. members 
‘eho demanded the poll were entirely withia. Ubole rite 
Everything hid been Tone stietly according tothe By taw, 
‘and, therefore, 4 far ne the By-laws were conseraed; ney 
had’ ne real cause of complalut, A few wots, however. 
were to point out what had happened, Ty hal 
‘ion desided tn Unt room that after »eettaln date, now 
lose at hand, the enttanes to she Pellowabip ould be 
lose eo thal no ono should enter who had not previoaaly 
teen an Aswocine, with whlehceetaily he toa, Beartly 
ncaa, hn! wae hahaa ey ah 
thought ~ thatthe Lostitute wold be in w strooget postion 
to deal, say, with the subject of reyiatration, if the leading 
‘itt fa tho provnes and in he cote gene 
tre Fellows. Obviously the Taatitate thought that 
ego rman ak eles eo al een 
‘pmctioe perhaps thirty oe" forny. years. to. pass 
Stamnioation and ‘enter aa Associates before being 
‘udmited to “Fellowabip, ‘Che result” was that the 
‘Cone! ict invited the Allied “Socetien to ssugest 
member whe the thot wos te lg, at ho 
‘ould strengthen the Fellowship; and therefore: woe of 
these gntamen who had Jak en ejeted tino ome 
fp of thelr own free will-they were inited to come up. 

wns the polot ho partisnlaly wishol to put belore 
the Mfeting; the Tasttate had, righly-oe wrongly, pal 
{tse into certain defitite yosltion in ‘whieh Kt had 
Yitually naked n eertain muuiber of men to aasst the 
Taatitute he woul like to press that pelnt—hy become 
Fellows. These men had teen nominated and’ pot up for 
election, aul tho Tostitate, ater having insted thetn to 
fom is, had turned round and rejected them. “He tlt 
{iat hat waa rather w deleate pont to be to, and he 
‘ought certainty that tho Connell through the Secretary, 
‘onght to write letes of apology fo those eouatry members 
tro hat taken the troubje to bring these natoes belore 
them, "They ought to poin out to thelr county members 
‘ho had sssited thet this mntter sh kway not the 
Yish of the Counell or at the Insite. thas thir result 
Should have taken place, He refered to these maters 30 
that metabees apponte to the proposed Committe sould 
elie ta th gration fn wa he nite now 
oa ae 

‘Me, Honack ‘T, Bowen sugested that it would be 
fraceful thing to communieate ‘wth the usieeesstal 
Sic thm hat thre et i 
Spprebension wit rogand to the wording of te rote 
papers, anid that a Conatten had beth ‘appoicted, f 
Tie the regulations, ie to" prevent suet isonet: 
Sanding inthe fate: 

‘Me. Howin T. Has, (#2) mai that one of the speakers 
tu complained that the Older members of the Inatiate 
Thad not spoken that evening. He was afraid ho munt 
content to belay ote ot the older mmmaber, but he thought 
the feason why temberr of the Council had not spoken 
‘au because, as another speaker had rightly remrkel, 
The Couuel were the aervanta of the Institutes He would 
ak the Sfesting to consider the position of afhlee. "The 
Tnstitate bad panned a resolution tua ntl December 1008 
srchitecta were to be invited to-eone up for Fellowship, 
the object" beng to get In Bolors the dooee vere Closed 
all! reputable wad’ good architects. hoor works. world 
justify their being members; for, a8 Mr. Legnanl Stokes 
{ind pointed oat, there were two standards of eligibility 
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‘one good work done by the candidate, and the other by 
We examination. The Council, ax the servants 


Seaneil bed taken that action; aad they lobed 
the ajo of ths See had tec put needy 
ely 
Alte rs Eoioel ed no 
Alurnatre Dubs acsol lotr nesietion by th Alle 
Eodntus’ and scimis thee as eandidaiey leo 
he Gece Deny bud novia perfect seprtance sh 
Brae wpesied Whee mens 
sttietly right within the limite of the By-law. 
{hat result might be found by some to be 
oti eae 





ecserteni ot the Committee and expressing 
ihe opportniy a iting on coterie 
ther News: ie cll Weed that when dy came te 
oiler the abject ey vould God" that sore of thir 
avers mot eect, Trslore he thought the Ass 
‘Sciex thold are che fm thin tater, and be appoitad 





hhad been m menber of the Institute for twenty years, and 
: of that description 





the 
tr Paso, and to move a Resolution, 

Tax Cmamus (Mr. Hex T. Hane, Vice 
President) having called apon Mr. Snell to bring 
forward his motion, 

Mr. Saxox SNELL said he would first read the 
terms of the Beynest, which were as follows: 

“I give to the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects seven hundred and fifty pounds to be applied 
‘as to fifty pounds thereof so soon ns may be con- 
venient after my death and as to the income of the 
remaining seven hundred pounds every third 
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Year afterwards for @ Scholarship or Prize to be 
‘alled the Henry Saxon Snell Scholarship on 
Prize, but otberwise dealt with in such a manner 
ws the Council for the time being shall deem best 
ealoulated: to encourage « study of the improved 
esign and construction of hospitals, of conva- 
leseont homes, and of asylums for tho aged and 
infirm poor.” 

Contintting, Mr. Snell said he comtunicated the 
foregoing to the Connell in January 1904, and 
they wrote formally accepting the bequest in 
March 1904, that is to say, just two years ago. 
He hind twice sineo endeavoured on bolilf of the 
‘Teustees of the Hstate to wake up the Council 
to the necessity of doing something, but unfortu- 
nately both tines without offeet, and the last time 
ho was simply told that the matter had boon 
referred to tho Prices and Studentships Committee, 
and that that Commitios only mst once a year 
‘That probably accounted for the delay. On that 
he loft ityas thoy felt that though thoy might have 
& very legitimate interest in it, they had no re- 
sponsibility ju the matter. Flo was sarry to troublo 
thous with thistle grusoblo, ut he rly thought 
the Council might under thé circumstances havo 
dealt more promptly with the snatter. On tho 
present occasion he had brought it forward simply 
as a member of the Institute, claiming no more 
privilege than sny other member, only that he had 
‘anintorest in everything connected with the subject, 
He thoreforo wished to ask in tho frst placa hal 
Jind been done by the Council to formulatea scheme 
for this bequest. 

‘Tue Secnwrany, ut the request of the Chair- 
man, replied that ‘the general conditions of the 
Prize bind Ween drawn up and wero as follows :— 

+ Phe selection of the Prizemun shall be based 
(1) on a design of practical charactor dealing 
‘with a sot subjects or (2) on a critical report on 
eomlemporary practice in the subject aot for the 
‘year, with illustrations of existing buildings and 
origi Farther, that tho money be 
devoted to the study of the special subject in 
England or abroad, aceording to the direction of 
the Council in euch your in which the prize is 

“That as thors are throo types of buildings 
specified in the will, the eabject be so arranged 

‘an identical type should not eome round more 
‘than once in nine years.” 

Gontinning, the Secrotary said that the subject 
for the year to bo ailjudieated in January 1907 was 
& Critical Report on Hospitals for the Treatment 
‘of Consumption, for which the first prize specified 
in the will, namely, 260, was offered. The condi- 
Hons of sho prisy would bo ‘under tho general 
conditions of the Instituto Prizes and Studentshipa, 
and the Jary or tho Assessors would be the Prizes 
and Stndentships Committeo and the Council, nx 
nthe case of all the other prizes and studentships, 

Mr. Saxox Swat said he understood that the 
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‘dea was to usk for m design or a oritical essay, 
ud he did not think any exception eould be taken 
to that. He was very glad to hear that it was 
suggested that the prize should be devoted to the 
Study of that pattctlarsubjeat at home or abroad, 
‘That would cortainly be making a very good se of 
tho bequest, and would! be for the benefit of the 
Institute generally. But he wae sorry to hear that 
the judges of this critical essay or design would 
be merely menubers of the Council and the ordinary 
Prizes Committee. He had nothing at all to aay 
‘against the membership of tha Council, and tho 
Prizes Commitice especially: they wore all 
Well-known men, the great majority of whom 

‘were very prowl of as architects. But he did not 
think there was large mambo, in fact there waa 
4 very small number of men on either the 
Coun or the See Genanatig. bo 
‘had any special knowledge of hospitals or asylums 
or buildings of that kind, Perhaps be ight 
suggest to those members generally that there 
‘was something more in tho study of hospitals 
areata of yn in segg t sct 
great stam rs in sl 
treroalil nding that thoy lad io art a grote 
sand they particulaely Icoked forward to this prize aa 
‘4 means of interesting other members in the study 
Of hospitals. Ho hal had'n letter that day feu 
Mr. Brook Kitchin, whom he should. have liked 
articularly to havo lid somo say in this matter, in 
which he said he thought it would be such an ex- 
callont opportunity of getting information, and 
especially from abroad, as to pr in hospital 
design, “He did not know exactly what ware the 
general conditions for prizes and. studentships, 
Was there any ago limit? Was it confined to 
members of tho Institute only? 

‘Tun Cuaruuas: No, 

Mr. Saxos Sxunty continuing, said that he 
thought, as toa hospital especially, that. this was 
‘work on which an architect and a medical man 
should sot together. | Ho should like to augue, 
as by the Royal Sanitary Institut 
that's siaical tn should bellowed asocins 
himself with an architect in in design 
or critical essay; and most fly he wng- 
eto hat the otays and designs should be mabe 
‘mitted to xomne of those gentlemen who, ha 
‘they sould not mind bis saying, knew « good deal 
‘more about the matter than the majority of the 
members of the Council. He should’ like to have 
moved that the whole matter bo referred to a 
‘Special Committee to be chosen from among those 
members of the Institute who had had 
knowledge of hospitals and such institutions. 

‘Tae Cuamaay said he was sure they had every 
‘ompathy with Mr. Saxon Snell in ealling atton- 
tion to this bequest, which was a very valuable one, 
and wonld lead to a great deal of useful informa. 
tion being collected. “Of course anyone would. bo 
eligible to compote for it; and if a medical man 
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liked to asvocinte himself with nn architect, there 
was nothing in the regulations to prevent him. 
As to Mr. m Snell's remarks with regard to 
adjudicating the prize, the contingency had not yot 
‘arisen, but in appointing the Prizes and Student. 
ships Committee for the next year he felt sure it 
would be borne in mind that this new subject 
would have to be adjudicated upon, and that the 
Committee which was to have that special work 
in hand would be constituted in such « way that 
one oF two mambers who, wore specially qualified 
would be placed upon the Committee for tho 
purpose. Mr. Saxon Snoll t take it that his 
wishes. and ions would be carried out, #0 
far as it was possible for tho Couneil to do so. 

Mr, Bows T, Hane (J) said they all. sympa- 
thised with Mr, Saxon Snell in this matter. It 
‘was s great thing for tho Institato that Mr. Snell's 
Inte father should haye left so considerable a sum 
for furthering a branch of study in which they 
‘were all interested, and it was natural and proper 
that Mr. Snell, himself a distinguished hospital 
architect, should tskow keon interest in tho mattor, 
His suggestion as to a modieal man being aaso- 
cinted with an architect in this competition should 
be sated on tho taco of the conditions, because 
the Institute might gain considerable knowledge 
from such am association ; it was a practice fol- 
lowed in recent public matter of vary grave 
Smmportance. When it ene to the appointment 
of Committes be thought it would be wise if 
Mr. Saxon Snell woro asked to sorve on it too. 
Ho liad suggested the architect of the Local 
Government Board being among the assessors, 
‘That suggestion might be very catefally con- 
siderod, and possibly thoy might have  medioal 
assessor aa well. He folt sire that what the 
‘Chairman tad said represented entirely the views 
of the Council, and that everyone’ aula weliinet 
sgrepateiclly, to fall in with the views: MMe 

con Snell had expressed. 

Mr. Saxox SxEnt suggestod that inasmuch as 
two years" interest would have agerned upon the 
original amount the Council might increase th 
prize to £60, 














“The Soane Medalist, 1906. 

Professor Beresford Pits, referring to “the 
scholarly, beautiful, and masterly dosign for Lord 
Bacon's [deal Palaco,” awarded the Sonne Medal- 
lion and £100 for the current year, says that the 
author, Mr, W. 8. George, is the son of an archi- 
tect prctsing at Ashton-nder-Lyne. After train 
ing in his father's office, he obtained a Lancashire 
County. Council Scholarship in art, and was 





awarded a Royal Exhibitionship by the Board of 
Education. “Ho entered the Royal Collego of Art 
in 1901, and obtained the travelling studen 





anrchitectury of the College in 1908, Tho drawings 
were published in The Builder of the 17th ult. 


258 
Some Recent Donations to the Library. 

‘Who Hon. Secretary, Mr. Alexander Graham, 
F5.A., informally announcing to the Meeting last 
‘Monday tho receipt of a mmber of books added to 
tho Library, called special attention to some of the 
‘moro important acquisitions which he had directed 
to bo laid on the table that evening. The valuable 
work, he said, on The Barly Christian Monuments 
of Scotland, by Mr. Romilly Allen, was tho most 
completo book evor written on tho subject. He 
strongly recommonded students of Coltio architec- 
ture, espocially in its relation to Scotland, to 
stndy the yoliime. ‘The yarions. mom 
classified and described, and admiral 
‘An analysis was also jriven of their symbolism 
sd ornamentation. ‘fhe work was Won largo 
‘extent tho outcome of tho lato Dr. Robert Halliday 
Gunning’s Queen Viotorin Jubileo gift of £1,000. 
Tt was a monimontal work of its kind: it filled 
up a gnp in our literature, and was a most valiable 
and aidition to the Lilracy.—There was 
‘a book on the Art of Pisa he imust ‘also commend 
to the attention of students contemplating a visit 
to Northorn Italy. Te was a eompleto monograph 
cof the art of Pisa.—Another notable work was 
M. Haney Guedy's Palais dw Lowere.n monograph 
of that remarkable building which ilnstrated 
way in which French Renaissance architecture was 
developed. ‘There was scarcely any building in 
France, and certainly not in Paris, which gave 
clearer indications of the different stages of the 
Renaissaneo development. The building had 
‘often boon treated of piccomeal, but this was the 
first complote work on th subject—Thero wero 
algo two most interesting volumes of sketches 
which hid hoon Kindly presented to them by Me. 
Batsford, Ono ins by thee old feiond, thy lato 
Mr. J. K. Colling, and the other by an equally 
well-known and successful architect, Mr. Hobort 
Jnmes Johnson. ‘The books wero especially in- 
faresting ns showing tho different ways in which 
two distinguished students of architecture studied 
their nrt. Tt wonld be soon that Colling 
noted everything of interest rolafing to medinval 
architecture that he found in tho course of his 
Jong exparicnse. Mr. R. J. Johnson's book was of 
arel tevin of Usage af alliage, both old 
careful tracings of drawings of bui th old 
‘and now, that had struck the draughtsman’s atten- 
tion, All wore most carefully delineated on tracing 
paper. In moving & vote of thanks to the donors 
of these works, Mr. Grabain said he had also to 
refor—and ho did so with grest pleasnre—to their 
old friend, Me. Sydney Smirke, from whom they 
thad just roccived a seventeonth ‘unnnal donation of 
25 to tho Library, In Mr. Smirke's caso he 
thought they should pass a special vote of thanks 
for his generous contributions to the Library.— 
‘The vote of thanks, being formally put, was carried 
by noclamation. 
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Proposed National Collection of Drawings of 
Ancient Architecture. 


‘The Spiors Testimonial Comimittee have handed 
‘over to Mr. R. Phond Spiors the sum of £79, being 
‘the hulanco in hand of the ‘Testimonial Fund after 

sying the costs of tho mellllion, presentation of 

hooks, dinner to Mr, Spiers, and publication of his 
value, of escapty Arebilechure Haul ond West 
Mr. Spiors proposes to hand over this stim to n 
small committes, consisting of himself, Professor 
‘Lothaky, and Mr. R. Woir Schultz, to deal with as 
the muéleus of a fund, to be added’ to by subserip- 
tion or otherwise, for the purpose of formuing x col- 
lection of drawings of ancient architecture, in 
continuation of tho work of the Spiers Testimonial 
Commitioe, snch drawings to be deposited at the 
South Kensington Act Library, or at the British 
Musoum, and to ho available for access by students 
‘of ovory kind. The Commitioo invite architects 
fad others, who posstss such drawings to place 
them nt their disposal for this purpose. ‘They will 
‘lho bo glad to recoive any informntion from 
rrchitoots or others interested in the proposal as 
to tho existonco of such drawings, or of sketch- 
hooks or other material of similar kind. “Photo- 
graphs of buildings which no longer exist, or which 
hhave been materially altered, will also be reecived 
for the collection. ‘There has been a great loss of 
valuable records owing to the want of suitable 
means of collecting anil preserving the sime when 
such aye no longer any particular uso or value to 
the owners, ‘Tho Committeo havo reason to beliove 
Uhat such 9 collection would be very much appr 
cinted for purposes of reference, ani arrangemonts 
‘would be made for proseeviny and entalogning same 
in the names of tho authors and donors. 

‘A roplica of tho Medallion Portrait of Mr. Spions, 
modelled by Professor Lanteri, which formed one 
of tho ‘Testimonial gifts, was kindly presented 
by Mr, Spiers at the Fobruary mocting of the 
Literature Committee, and has been added to the 
Tnstitute Collection. 





‘The Inte Zephaniah King (F). 

Mr. Zephaniah King, senior partner of the fiem 
of Messrs, Zophaniah King & Son, of 171 Vietorin 
Stroot, Westminster, who died on the 24th ult. at 
the age of soventy-one, was elected an Associate in 
1681; an pwocesia fo) tha Fellowalip in 1887 
Following the formal announcoment of the decease 
‘af the Business Meoting last Monday, Mr. William 
‘Woodward rose and asked to be allowed to tay a fow 
words with regund to tho loss to him of a very dear 
old friend, Ho had known Mr. Zephaniah’ King 
for over a quatter of w century, and a. moro genial, 
ind-hearted, Chistian man it wns imposslo to 
moot. Mr. King was a groat worker, vory rapid and 
‘very active. He (Mr. Woodward) had’ known in- 
lances when ho bad aitended cliontsin the country 
to recoive instructions about making additions or 


alterations to their houses, and after dining with: 
them in the evening he had come down to breakfast 
Jn the morning with his etches prepared embody 
ing tho views of his clients given to hint only the 
‘oyoning before. Ho was not only a rapid draughts- 
man and sketcher, but a vory artistic one. Not 
only did he give with his peneil some of the most 
beautiful touches poe for an architect to pro- 
duce, but some of water-colour sketebes were 
‘cqunily commendable wud pleasing. At any time 
that the Institute demanded, he placed his orvices 
at their disposal. He remembered perfootly well 
‘whan, some twelve years ago, Mr. King and himself 
served ns auditors Of the Institute that ho dovoted 
his attention with that eare to every minute detail 
that bo gave to every function of his Tife. His 
work in connection with the Architects’ Benevolent 
‘Society was well known. He was sure that those 
Who knew hit would mourn bis loss as ho (Mr, 
Woodward) did. His wife bad lost an excellent 
Inusband, his children s good father, Ho was huppy. 
to add that his eldest son was now a member of 
Tnstitute, and if he only followed in the footstey 
of hia father, bo was sire ho would also. merit 
commendation which he (Mr. Woodward) had 
fecbly put bofore them that evening. —On tho 
‘potion of the Charman, Mr. Mene is Hite the 
eéting thereupon passed n vote of sympathy 
sondlence with Me. King’s widow and family. 


Egypt Exploration Fund : Latest Finds, 

Monsiour Edouard Naville (Hon.Corr.M.) anil 
Mr. C. . Carrolly, in a communication to. The 
Times of the 24th ult. sinto that the excavations 
‘of the Egypt Exploration Fund st ‘Thebes havo 
given this year a wondorful result, It will. be 
remombered that for the Inst two yeurs the ex- 
ploters of the society (M. Naville, Mx. Hall, Mr. 
Ayrton, and Mr, Currelly) have been engaged in 
digging ont tho oldost temple that is known at 
‘Thobes. Tt belongs to the XIth Dynasty, to. tho 
King Monthubotep Neb-hepet-Ra, This temple is 
Duilé oma platform, to which uocers is given by & 
ramp, and ie remarkable Gocnso it ths in the 
middle a great block of masonry, tho purpose of 
which is not known, but which may have been the 
baso of a pyran 

‘This year (the explorers sate) our efforte have been 
tracted wenden back. part of tbe tangles we aie 
to see how it ended and how it waa counectod with the 
Tountain wt the nd of the ampbitheatee. ot Deiat 
Bahari I the first part of the season Mr. Hall dlcovered 
the enclonuro wall and found that tho avclowure waa 
Interrupled by weourt of wide aventi, lied om Beth ides 
by a single ‘row of columns, and direetot towarts the 
sonniain. “The rock had bes et open to mae way for 




















north side of this eourt, over the enclosure of 
the old temple, we found romaine of a 
‘Eighteenth Dynasty, of the groat King Thothunes 1 

Thi biking, made of ig Docks of sandstone, did not 
cover very lafge area. and i badly destroyed.” A. flest 
‘eocouragoriont wae 4 fine statue of & xeribe who lived at 














CHRONICLE, 


the end of the Nineteenth Dynasty, Ax this statue wae 
lle perfect, based to us that it could nok be aloe 
ih pet ‘eaten ware daoied; me ou 
other statucrs but saddenly the removal of few tones 
‘rondo tus chapel covered wilh sculptures; the colours 
Miwbich are nbvoltiely fresh, Tt i about 10 feo long 
Sd 8 fot wide, "Uhe toot fe vaulted, painted fo bive with 
Follow Mare This chapel Is odleated Yo Tathor, tho 
elite al te manta of the Wes 'who encraly 
the form of m cow. ‘Tho gorkdows has not lett her 
snuttuney. To the chapel it bewutial cow of Tie siz, in 
ited Timestone, rediioh brown with binck spots, he 
Hats and Hak ave vey bean oe with 
ral ‘eck Ta\ adorned’ with gagyran setoy_ 0 
Kero fae rv coming ono water Stein 
sickling w lite boy, who t ngain ropresented as’ groen 
‘nn, ider her oneke ‘The carvouthe behind the head a 
Tiat'st Atoophis IL, the son of ‘hothmes TEL whose 
‘stalpturee cone the walla 
‘This te the frst tao that a goddese has beon found 
sndlstarbal fn her sanctuary, “esides, no cow as ever 
ion foun oF such tke and: superb workmatahip. The 
modeling of the antsil ie exquisite and the distinctive 
humetert of the Hyptian enile of the prevent day hee 
radu Mate nigered sy for & Sal 
pisce of the right ear, ‘Th cow wears the speclal na 
othe the Innar’ aise between the: borne ur- 
fmountel by two feathers. ‘There ts po amazh Tie in her 
Hhead, that she appears aa It about to. step ont of ee 
ean ng do apace the lace th eet 
ery tring. ‘This evidently the soene represented on 
The numecot paintings oo linen that have bees found In 
‘the nelghbouriood. 
“the Goverment wore mainly ote, ad the 
ace etening some qoldiety arrived, who are on gasrd 
Bight and dag, Th statao will be removed to Cairo aa 
foot as poulble, and the shrine ul vil prob 
ken down and rebulte tthe madsoun, 
these things is vo ebormous, and. tho diealion of 
‘Roaring them ao grea, that it la flt {0 be too serious w 
sk should they be Tet in the. present position, expecially 
{or 10 the chines of pillage fe alded the. pouibilty of 
dlextroetion by faling fooks” ‘This tea strking exaiaplo 
St the interest whieh i tiachd to the exoarations at 
Hair bars i mato amps of ks wth 
{te to temples te now one of the chie atzactions of 
‘Thebes; and except what Mariete dil ia one. of then, 
he acer of tere et do ye Ran 
ploration Hand, esped ucovery wil elena ot 
the second one. ft 1s most tesrable thatthe work seni 
bethished. We thought that we shoald ome tothe én 
daring this year, bot the avenue in the direction of tis 
thotiaia tall dessand another campaign, for whieh ore 
get sl he aot ofa inde of guy pd 
tepoealiy of all who ae Talerested tu the land of tho 
Pharaohs 


Proposed Exhibition of Sculpture. 

‘The Society of British Sculptors (Thomas 
Brock, R.A., President), which has been formed 
for the avancement aud protection of British 
soulptors, is petitioning the London County 
Council for a temporary site and building where 
‘an exhibition of sculptiire can be properly seen for 
tho first timo in London, ‘momorial 
fttention to the muss of bowtifal work necom- 
plished by tho silont enthusiasm of modern 
sculptors, Their works havo beon from time to 
time inadequately exhibited and then returned to 
thom, to be buried in the studios and finally for- 
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gotten. ‘Thns many ideal works have been lost 
fo the nation. It is with a view to bring together 
these works exooutod within the last twenty-five 
‘years, and to afford the public some idew of the 
wonderful progress the srt of soulptnro hag made 
in Great Betain during that period, and what 
talent is hiddon undroamt of by tho public, that 
the Society seoks the aid and ea-openition of the 
Landon County Council. Considering how much 
‘city stands to gain by tho enhancement of the 
bounty of it stroatsand the appropriate decoration 
of its buildings, it is not too much to hope that 
the representative governing authority for London 
will give that roeognition and encouragement of 
which the artoof sculpture stands so greatly in 


need. 
‘The tate Adam Hunter. 

‘The death is regretfully recorded of Mr. Adam 

pee Mess ue onar i te Colwyn 

Mr. Hunter the 5 Examina- 

tion Inst, December, and his name was on tho list 

for election as Associate on the Sth inst. Ho died 
‘on the 26th ult. 





MINUTES. IX. 


At « Special General Meeting held. Monday, 5th Marek 
1900, at 8 pm.—Prosent: Mr. Henry 7. Hare, Vice-Presi- 
dent, in the Chair, with 99 Fellows ((ucluding 11 members 
Of the Coun) ad #9 Asia (ooling member of 
The Counell}, the Chsirman, having anounced that the 
‘Meeting vax eonvened pursuant to By-law for the prrpose 
of electing the Royal Goll Medallist for the current yenr, 
shored it ncconlanee with notice that Siz Lawrence Alma: 
‘Tudenin, KA. beelected for the honour. Whereupon 

Hane, er. com. that subject to Hix Majest 
‘gricious sanction the Royal Gold Modal for 
Promotion of architesare be wyardel this year to 
Sir Lawrence Alma-Tadema, R.A., Hon, Fellow. 


‘This concluded the business of the Special Meeting. 
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and seconded 
result of the ba a 
mately declined to allow the names of the requisitions 
for tbe poll to by made knowa without guthority from the 
Coun, 

‘The Secretary rond the Serutinsers’ roport announcing 
‘th cleotion of the following candidat 

Ax Feziaows (6). 
MATTHEW GARBUTT (4. 1902), 
ERNEST WILLIAM MARSHALL [ 
GEORGE, BANSOME (4, 1880), Cape Town, 
HERBERT ARNOLD SATCHELL (4" 1884: Keay 
Medalist 180 

TAMIR, Stun (4 i885 Rasy Adalat 180) 
ARTHUR SYKES (4. 1888; Soane Aealliat 1980), 


Mr. ©. H. Brodie (F:{ moved, andl Me. J. K. Noylor (27) 
seconiled, shat the Itegulation under By-thw 9 he amend 
to enable elections by voting-papern to be conducted on 
tho mum fines 1x the eleetion of the Counell and Standing 
roy Clarke [3 seconded by Mr. R 4. Capel £4. 
1, Max Clarke [F:), seconided by Mt. Bruge J. Capell [4 
moved as kn atietidinent thet x Committee be fortbwit 
‘appointed to consider the mothod of election and nny ator 
‘mailer connected therewith, ineladinie a revision of ihe 
By-laws on the sabject it necesaaty. 

‘By consent of the respective movers ani asconders, he 
‘v0 propositions alove mentioned wore suerged into ‘oho, 
‘and being put to the voto it was unanimodily 

Rasorven, ‘That s Conmittes of the Institute be forth- 











‘with appointed to consider the form of vating-papern, 
the method of election of Fellows, and other tatters 
‘coma ith, including, any revision cf the 


By laws on the subject If dectamty, nnd to. report 
{o's Genoa Metin ax soon wa one. 
Iwas 
Trsobxo, ‘Phat the Committee retered to inthe fore- 
going resolution be ortitated of the allowing 
Jastubers-—vit, Mesars. 0. H- Brodie, Max Clarke: 
CNS Ge 0 Pig Wald 
Balwia T. Hal, Hare, George. Haar, 
find Win. Woodward) with poser to aid to their 
Bane 
‘The following were elected hy show of hans 
‘As Amocueres (43) 
ARTHUR WILLMOTT ADDISON (Special Beamination] 


EW Bak i 

ASDEEW' DAMBEISE AITKEN (rotation 108, 
‘Stadlont 1904) (Airis, NI). 

JAMES HUTCHESON DE CAYNOTH BALLAKDTE 
rpbaioner N06, Stites 1900. 








x "H BOYLE [Prodationer 1408, Student 1901) 
ne 
Gish ats suagarvare Praccor 


‘Sludent 1902) (Laws), 

SYDNEY BRIDGES (Probationor 1908, Stent 100 

ALBERT EDWAND HOLLOCK (Probationer 1000, 
‘dent 1902). i 

MICHALL BUNNEY (speci Rramivation. 

JON COOKER (Profationer 1001, Silent 1008) 

” "EALPOURD CUMMING (Pratationer 1800, 
Student 1003) (Reading). 

ERNEST JOHN DIXON" [Protationer 1806, Sjudent 


1 

ena DRUMMOND [Protationer 1807, Stuitent 
1001). 

PRANK DYER [Pvotatioer 1908, Sinden 1008} (Man: 
chester). 











anilidates for Assosiatrship passed the Quali- 
{Giag Mestnation Neverber vo Rest 
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‘THOMAS SPEIRS FRASER [Probationer 1890, Student 
1805} (Dumbartonshice), 

WILLIAM CURTIS GREEN [Special Beamination 

HUNEST LLEWEUUYN. HAMPSHIME  [Pratationer 
109, Sinden 1001) 

GEORGE HANSON [Probatiner 1901, Student 1903) 


iE HENRY HOLDEN (Special Roumivation) 

ALEXANDER HAY LAMONT Prototanar 10a, Bin- 
‘dent 1008) (Edinburgh). 

‘DEONARD WILLIAM CRANDALL LORDEN (Special 

Esamination) (Hythe, Kent). 

WALTER KINGSLEY McDEEMOTT (Protationer 1908, 
Student 108). 

WILL TELGY, SAR (rotator 197, Shalt 
it bridge, 8, Devon), 

DANIEL, AUTEM {Pyobesloer 190, Sudent 190, 

BENLY ALFRED MOON (Special Basmati 

GEOFFREY MORIAND | 1001," Seudent 

HENRY STANLEY MORMAN [Protationer 1901, Stuilent 
109) (Avekland, N72), 

ADOERT MOMENT “MYBUS (Syeia! Beaminaian] 

AunEa CARH NOTLRY (Probationer 1998, Stent 

DOMINIE MARY O'CONNOR, B.A. BE. (Probatoner 

ALPHED JAMES PRYHO (Splat amination), 

STANLEY CHURGHILAY RAMSEY {Priarionse 1800, 
‘Stulen! 1004). 





























WILLIAM HENRY RILEY [Prodationer 1008, Student 
1044 (Laer 

HEMDERE ELE rotimer 100, Stade 191), 

DUGALD ALEXANDBH SHAW (Speci Examiuotion), 

JAMES HUGHAN SHEAREN Potton 0, Sed 

b. 

PERCY MONTAGUE STRATTON [Pyotutioner 1001, 
‘tudes 1002) 

JOHN REYNOLDS SYKES [Prater 1900, Student 
03) 

PERCY TENE (Special Baomination aod. 

MAlGUS OSWALD TPE, PL [Spoil Bem] 

REGINALD: PHANCIS WHEATLY, RA. (Probationer 
100), Student 1003) 

EDMUND CHARLES MONGAX WILLMOTT [Prosa- 
Hoe 1000, Stent 

LRONAID SUMTON WOOD, B.S. (Protationer 1004, 
Student WO 

HENIY EDWARD. WOODSEND {Proton 190, 
‘Shident 1003} (Nottingham. 

Mr. A. Saxon Snell (7), in aecordancy sith ‘tion 
‘called attention to the terms of the Henry Hazon Snell 
Hequeat and ached what nepe hal born okt by the 
Council to trmalate ashen forthe proposal Sea 
shipor Drie. Th Seortars att poked of te Chat 
tab, Ye the general eondilons of tie Prise anal othe 
that‘ ie subject et for the earent sear was 3 OARS 
Aeport ‘on Hospitals for the Treatment ot Counsoplicn 
fand that the Assemors would be the B.LB.A. Prizes and 
Stieniahipn Commatten. Mr. Saxon. Suellbavlag: woe 
Seed that the asoeaing boty sould ath z 
ied auortin on heopige aad 
tomave fora Special Commitee to del withthe metiey 
he Chairman, on tehall of the Coane) satel that BE 


Baelle wines ani saggetions shouldbe enrrad out a 

‘On the motion of the Chairman x vote of thanks to the 
ference of ie Vong-papers for the lstion of Fe 
ows was eairied by acclansat 


The procedings then closed, and the Meating wparatd 
“t 10.10 rae, ray soning 





























LEADWORK. By F. W. Troup [F.] and Lawresce Weaver, F.S.A. 
Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects, Monday, 19th March 1906, 


I. By F. W. Trove. 


HERE has within the last few years been some revival in the use of lead as a materia! 

| suitable for decorative and ornamental display. It is common knowledge that: this 

metal was widely nsed in the Middle Ages. ‘The ease with which it could be east and 

wronght by hand gaye lead a greater position in the earlier days of simple appliances than it 
could hold to-day, when steel and even wrought iron can be melted and moulded to our will. 

Each metal, however, has its own peouliar properties which render it most suitable for 
certain positions and purposes ; and as it frequently falls to the architeot to decide which sliall 
be used, it becomes imperative that he should know what these properties are, and why he 
ought to use lead in one ease, east iron in another, and pewter or copper in a third. 

‘The most prominent qualities of lead are its durability at ordinary temperatures, its 
ductility, its exeeptional weight, and its low molting-point. ‘To bring out these qualities more 
clearly it has only to be compared with some of the other metals in common use, 

Copper and tin are both nearly as durable, but they are four or five times the priee of 
lead. Copper as 4 roofing material is sometimes cheaper than lead, but that is because the 
sheets are ubont a quarter the thickness, and therefore in that proportion less durable, 
so far as oxidation is concerned. ‘Tin melts at an even lower temperature than lead, and is 
only a little less ductile, This means that sheet tin would have to be at least twive as thick 
fas copper ; and as it is a more valuable metal, this puts it out of court for roofing purposes. 
Tt can be, and has been, used with success where cost is not a consideration, Zinc, again, 
has a somewhat higher melting-point than lead, but it oxidises more rapidly, If used in 
sheets anything approaching the thickness required for lead, its life would be considerable, 
4s the oxide formed on the surface protects the metal beneath; but although cheaper than 
copper, it is much dearer than lead, even bulk for bulk. Iron oxidises rapidly, especially 
wrought iron and steel. Cast iron Insts longer ; but even galvanised —that is, protected by a 
thin coating of xine—it still rusts in course of time. It is well sometimes to remember that 
the toofs of the Houses of Parliament are covered with cast-iron plates, Aluminium is almost 
within our range as ® building materia}, It is extremely light and very durable, but ulmost 


4s soft us tin, and melts at a comparatively low temperature. It eannot be soldered—a great 
hinder ol XL Na Wt Mark XN 
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drawback to its use in the ordinary arts, but rather an advantage for us if it is ever possible 
to use it as roofing material. 

From this casual glance at the properties of the principal metals it is clear that which- 
‘ever we use we must be careful to seize and develop its peculiar qualities, taking advantage 
of those which anit us and guarding against what may, from this point of view, be called its 
defects. 

‘Lead wants this care and judgment in its treatment as much as any metal—any material, 
J might say—for my comparison of the qualities of lend might easily have extended beyond 
the list df metals only. 

For fifty or sixty yonrs of last century lend was almost entirely relegated to the most 
utilitarian of purposes. A lead oof to all intents meant a flat root—one that only birds can 
sce, The worker in lead became a “ registered plumber,” whose chief glory was his knowledge 
of drains; he became a sanitary scientist. 1 |, however, as a craftsman in the mere 
manipalation of lead was and is unsurpassed. What he lind lost was a loss common to all 
the trades, as the crafts have rightly come to be called—namely, the skill to play, to six 
‘and to laugh—in fact, to write a poem with his material, ‘That power, since we cnt adrift 
from tradition, seems to be gone for ever; and whether a new tradition ean ever again bo 
formed very much depends upon whether we ean resist the vagaries of fashion and the efforts 
of th self-conscious genius vainly searching after some new thing. 

Nevertheless here we are, like it or not as wo may, and our bounden duty is to do the 
best we ean with what comes to onr hand in men and materials; and milled lead is one of 
the first things that eomes to our hand, but dull and pasty material compared with lead 
run ont in the old way by casting the molten metal on a sand bed to the actual thickness 
required for se. ‘The art of casting has never been entirely wbandoned. Cast sheets have 
always heen wsed for lighthouse work, and many of the cathedrals kept up the old pructice, 
‘and some do 80 still. Luckily we are not always restricted to milled lead ; cast sheet can 
easily be bought in the open market at the present day, It sells nt a mther higher price 
than milled shoot of the same weight. The sheets are naturally not quite so even in thickness, 
and therefore « heavier average weight must be used in order that the minimum thickness 
shall be equal to the unvarying thickness of the mashine-produced sheets. 

For a flat lend roof, often liable to be walked upon, there is not much to be gained from 
using east sheets, A lead flat is not part of n building that, as a rule, is much seen, else the 
surface texture of the cast sheot is worth making some slight sacrifies to obtain, especially if 
tho old-fashioned open roll or flat welt-roll can be used. Hither of those joints is preferable 
to the usual modern roll with its wooden core, ‘The wood roll has to be large, and therefore 
clumsy ; else we have leaks arising from eapillary attraction between the sheets, The open 
roll hus not this defect, but cannot, of course, stand under much foot traffic. When lead is 
‘used, as in aspire or turret, it is then certainly worth while to nse cast sheet. Even with a 
wooden core in the rolls tho cast sheets do not cause suction to such an extent as milled lead. 

‘Lead, again, neither milled nor cast, should be Iaid directly upon oak unless the latter, 
in order to get rid of the sap, has been soaked for some weeks or months in fresh water. In 
the form of planks a week or two is sufficient ; but in the log it must lie much longer, and then 
‘stand on end to assist the draining out of the fluids. 

‘Tho natural surface of the lead as it is cast is the best to use as the exposed surface in a 
rool or elsewhere. When there is ornament of any sort to be cast with the sheet, then the 
under or sand surface must be exposed; there is then no choice. ‘This ean be as rough 
fas you like, for roofs or rain-water heads and a coarse sand may be then used for the 
tasting bed, But for things which come close to the eye, or which may be handled, a much 
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finer sand should be used. More care is then required in the casting to provide for the escape 
of the steam formed by the molten metal on the damp sand. For # “repeat” ornament, or 
for casting letters and figures for dates, a lead mould can be used. ‘This is easily made and 
lusts for a long time, but brass or cast iron gives more permanent article. For knobs and 
finials it is possible with a lead or brass mould to fill it with molten lead, and after two or 
three seconds empty out the interior unsolidified lead, giving a hollow casting without the 
trouble and expense of making a core as for a brass or iron casting. Even such things as 
soil-pipe traps used to be cast in this way, although now these are usually squeezed out by an 
uneven but controllable hydraulic pressure which forces the tube to right or to left as the lead 
‘exudes from the orifice. Lead, however, is #0 easy to twist and turn into decorative forms and 
to cast into ornamental patterns that I would counsel designers to use some restraint, As it is 
‘but « step from the sublime to the ridicalous, so it is from legitimate beauty to the nauseation 
of excessive ornament. With this danger in view I venture to urge designers never to forget 
their material ; do not design a thing to look well on paper. Use paper if it must be, but only 
48 # means to an end ; and, even in modelling, the final material must never be lost sight of, 
Ibis quite possible to make « casting from a single pattern in several different materials, but 
to take fall advantage of the best that can be got out of each material that original pattern 
ought really to be varied in each case, For a plaster cast, for example, you may have 
moderately high relief; but it should be soft in contour, and there is no special reason for 
economy in material. In lead there is great reason for economy of material, and you ean 
have finer lines, and can reckon on bending, soldering, or even to some extent bossing up your 
casting after it is made, In cast iron, besides having shrinkage and frcture to consider, you 
have in it some of the qualities of both the other materials ; but it cannot be bent like lead, 
nor trimmed and cut with the same ease as a plaster cast. 

‘To return to lead for a moment, there are several other ways of ornamenting it 
besides by casting it in moulds Or in damp sand which hax been moulded by patterns or 
stamps. 

Ih is very eusy to make fretwork patterns for ventilating paues in windows oras a vallance 
round a leaded dormer or door-hood. ‘This is certainly best done with chisels and gouges on 
& block of lead. ‘The chisel should be wet, as any plumber's boy knows who has got to the 
length of cutting a sheet of lead with a draw-knife, 

Lead can also be incised and the incised lines filled with yarions coloured mustis in 
Ietters or what shapes you will. 

One of the most gorgeous possibilities for decoration in lead is to be had by tinning the 
metal in some design of ornamental or figure decoration and then glazing over the tin surface 
with transparent colours. How long these colours last 1am unable to say, but the tinned 
ground on which it is laid is permanent, and the colour can thus, without great difficulty, be 
renewed, especiully if the figures are, as they used to be, outlined with broad incised lines 
filled with black mastic. 

T have said little in these remarks about what was, after all, the chief method of working 
lead and using it in the buildings of the Middle Ages, ‘This was simply to take the plain cast 
sheets, and after cutting it to the outline as noar as might be, and in convenient size for 
handling, to dress, boss, and beat it up to the shape required, Sometimes these forma were 
at other times on a framework of iron, or were simply fixed by 
hooks and brackets on the timber framing. This art is us dead as Queen Anne. II 
personal art like sculpture—very often it was seulpture—and no amount of designing by 
another for the craftsman to execute will do much to restore it. So far us manipulation of 
the metal is concerned, the skill and knowledge to work lead ure still with ns. Anyone who 
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‘2008 to sce the exhibits of the many technical classes can seo for himself perfect miracles of 
what can be done in beaten lead, but they are mere tours-de-force. ‘The art has been so long 
divorced from the craftsmanship, and the teaching of tradition so long deserted, that their 
reunion is hardly a matter to be accomplished in « single generation. We can but live in 
hope. 

Tmnst not, however, detain you longer. My-colleague hus many things to show you and 
tell you about—examples, monumental examples, of what has been done in this country in 
leadwork. We cannot perhaps honst sueh gorgeous shows of leadwork as are to be found in 
France; bnt for beauty of proportion and design some of the English lead-covered spires are 
hurd to beat, and the numerous examples remaining will be « surprise to many. 








Tl. THE EARLIER LEAD SPIRES. By Lawnexce Weaven, F.S.A, 


‘T seems to me that anyone reading a Paper on leadwork before so distinguished an 
I architectural gathering should have at least one of two qualifications; he should be 

either an architect or  lead-worker. Mr. Troup is both. 1 am neither. {am only 
an untiquury, and I confess that the high respect which I have always felt for this Royal 
Institute was painfully reduced when you did me the honour to ask me for a Paper on a 
subject about which T can obviously know nothing. 

I beg, however, that all complaints may be addressed to the President. Ihave already 
arranged that Mr. ‘Troup shall answer all the awkward questions, 

As to a subject, I felt that to range vaguely over leadwork generally would be useless in 
the time at my disposal. I am already somewhat on record in the matter of pipe heads, 
cisterns, statues, and fonts, and I will therefore confine my wearying remarks to leaded spires, 
and amongst them to the Gothic exomples only. The Wren spires made such a break in the 
traditional forms that they make a separate subject, 

‘Lead has certainly no worthier use than in roofing. It equally certainly has no nobler 
use than in the covering of spires, for spires are the greatest concession that Gothie architecture 
has made to constructed beauty and symbolism; and amongst them the lead-covered timber 
spire takes an honoured, if « small and rather forgotten, place. ‘The lead spire has a 
character all its own, and maintains its character of a spiritualised roof mote intelligibly than 
astone spire can do. The white, almost glistening, patina which comes with age on lead, 
where ait is not befouled with smoke of cities, makes the spire stand like « frosted 
against the sky, and the slight twists, which almost every timber spire has taken, give a 
‘peculiar sense of life. ‘These are ‘‘refinements” which do not fit into Mr. Goodyeat’s theories, 
but result from the sun sporting with a slender timber structure, made more sensitive hy its 
metal coat. A shingled spire is apt to twist (Cleobury St, Mortimer is an example) ; but there 
is none shingled that compares with the inebriate vagaries of the lead spire of Chesterfield. 

One of the most interesting points that arises with lead spires, as indeed with all subjects, 
is the question of origins, and in this connection I must mention shingled as well ax leadesd 
timber spires. Mr. Francis Bond in Gothic Architecture in England takes some pains tw 
classify spires of all types. He divides them into Pathless and Parapetted spires. ‘The 
pathless he divides ugain into Class 1, timber spires, and Class TL, broach spires, As a 
subdivision of timber spires he includes those spires built in stone which are yet of the 
timber type, such as St. Kyneburgs, Castor, Northants. Among the timber spires which he 
gives under his “ Pathless” heading I will deal with the following 
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a. Shere, Tangmere, Merstham, Newhaven, Plumpton. ‘These até shingled, and may be 
taken us the first remove from spires square on plan, which are simply lofty roofs. I propose 
to identify them as the ‘*collar-type.” ‘They are of « form equally appropriate to lead and 
to shingled coverings. Octagonal in their upper portions, the diagonal sides spread and bend 
outwards to the corners of the tower, which they meet in a point. The vertival timbers of 
the octagon are framed in a collar which is supported by the timbers of the lower part. 

b. Ryton, Northumberland, is strietly of this collur-type, but leaded, the angle between 
the lower and the upper parts of the spire being, however, much more obtuse, and resembling 
rather, in general proportions, the Braunton broach. 

c. Godalming is not of this type of pathless spires, but a pure broach, and should have 
been in Mr, Bond's Class II. 

d. Hemel Hempstead, Wickham Market, Walsingham, Chesterfield, and Harrow are not 
even pathless, but parapetted spires, which stand within the wall line of their towers, and 
should have been in Mr. Bond's Class III. Moreover, none of the last four has « collar. 
All ran down stright from top to base. 

T now offer an amended classification for lead spires, based on Mr. Bond's, but corrected. 


Pathless.— 1. Collar-type, e.g. Ryton. 
IL Broach-type, 6g. Braunton, Barnstaple, Godalming, Ickleton, Swym- 
bridge, Almondshury, 
TH. Pinnacled type, e.g. Long Sutton, und St. Nicholas, Aberdeen. 
Parapetted.— 1. Collar-type, ag. St. John’s, Perth, the tower of which has a heavy over- 
sailing parapet within which the spire stands. 
11, Broach-type, e.g. Hemel Hempstead 
IIL Straight-sided type, «.y. Harrow, Chesterlield, Minster, Great Baddow, 
Much Wenlock, Wickham Market. 
IY. Spirelets, e.g. Hast Harling, Wenden Ambo, Swaffham, Hitehin, Saw- 
bridgeworth, and Ash, Kent. 


A certain difficulty arises in the definition of lead spires owing to the somewhat loose 
use of the word “broach.” ‘The type whieh I eall * collur-type is sometimes called “ browch,” 
but incorrectly. 

‘The essence of the broach I take to be that the filling-in between the angles of the tower 
and the diagonal faces of the spire shull be of pyramidal form. Mr. Bond says, when dealing 
with broach spires: “ Just as the timber spire-form was copied in stone, so.the stone broach 
was copied in wood, e.g. at Braunton, Devon.” He does not, however, point out that there 
are more broach-type than collar-type pathless leaded spires. One must, however, concede 
the eollar-type as being the original and natural form for « timber spire. Mr. Prior, in his 
History of Gothio Art in England, writes of “ wooden lead-covered spires, first the models 
and then the copies of the stone.” And again: “Almondsbury, Gloucestershire, Hemel 
Hempsicad, Hertfordshire, and Braunton, which, being wood and lead reprodnetions of the 
Northamptonshire * broach,’ may be conjectured as originally due to its influence.” 

So much may be admitted without suggesting that the lead broach is a slavish or 
unintelligent copy of the stone broach. It is @ question of carpentry. ‘The construction. of 
the collar-type is more congenial to wood than is the broach, ‘The octagonal framing calls 
(but not, I think, very urgently) for strutting at the base. In the broach the main framing 
is strutted by single timbers running through the diagonal faces of the octagon ; and this is 
not $0 satisfactory as the double strutting of the cardinal faces, whieh obtains in the collar- 
type. 
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Tam inclined to look at the question rather from the point of view of weathering. ‘The 
builder of lead spires had a simple problem to face. He had to put an octagonal spiro on a 
square tower, and to provide a weathering from the diagonal faces of the spire to the angles 
of the tower. In the case of shingled spires he elected to construct what I haye called the 
collar-type; in the case of leaded spires he used hoth the collar-type and the broach-type, 
but the latter more commonly, 

While it is true that in stone broach spires the pyramidal brosch, borne on a squineh, 
buttressed the spire and had an important constructional function, it seems equally true that 
in timber spires the constructional significance of the broach- or collar-type is less marked. 

‘From the weathering point of view, the broach-type is as efficient as the collar-type, and 
I feel strongly that the broach is far the more attractive. 

Regarding the question of development, Mr. Prior's view that the lead broach was inspired 
by the rise of the Northamptonshire stone broach is confirmed geographically, ‘The leaded 
spires of broach-type in Devonshire, Gloucestershire, und Surrey are comparatively near 
Northamptonshire, while the furthest lead spires—viz. Ryton, Northumberland, and St. John's, 
Perth—are of the collar-type. 

‘he question is hardly helped by considering the drawings that remain of the destroyed 
cathedral spires in Dugdale and elsewhere, as they are profoundly unreliable in detail. 

‘The history of destroyed lead spires is a fascinating one, but I have no time to refer to 
any butt that of Lincoln, and to that only by reason of what survives. 1 illustrate the central 
tower on which the pinnacles are leaded, melancholy reminders of the glorious spire which 
has gone. ‘The pinnacles are probubly restorations done at the time when the flimsy stone 
battlements were done by Essex in 1775. 

Tillustrate another notable detail of Lincoln in the lend-eovered wood parapet, which 
from the ground looks like stone. It is only on the west side of the south-east transept, and 
exactly copies the bulk of the parapets, which are, of course, in stone. 

Before I leave cathedral leadwork I would mention the lead cresting from Exeter 
Cathedral, and note that the same flour-de-lys form persisted, long after the Gothic spirit 
was dead, a8 an ornament to the edges of the Aberdeen spires, 

T will now deal in a little detail with some examples of the different types I have 
classified. 

Of Class I,, pathless eollar-t 
ribs on the faces of the octagon. 

Of Class 1, pathless broach, Almondsbury hus, for its height, very small broaches: they 
strike the diagonal faces at comparatively acute angle. 

With regard to the loading, the sheets are narrow, and the diagonal arrangement of the 
rolls is carried down to the base of the spire, There are no spire lights, but very small 
openings for ventilation near the top. At Braunton, Devon, however, there are gubleil 
vertical spire lights with Iuffer boards, and the rolls are gradually worked from a diagonal 
arrangement to the horizontal, half-way down the spire lights, a treatment which adds much 
interest. At Barnstaple the spire lights are a still more notable feature than at Braunton. 
I think Barnstoplo the finest existing broach. At Swymbridge (like Braunton, near Barn- 
staple) the spire has gabled lights similar to Braunton, but the spire was restored a few years 
‘ago, and I cannot say whether it is now as it originally was, 

Iokleton, Cambridgeshire, has a remarkable spire, It is yery low compared with the 
wight of the tower, and has an odd treatment, 

‘he chief characteristic of the collar-type of shingled spire is that the sides do not’ run 
down straight from the apex to the base, resting on the tower wall. At the collar the line 





pe, Ryton shows a very irregular meeting of the diagonal 
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Doth of the cardinal and of the dingonal sides breaks outwards. ‘This is true of Merstham, 
Pembury, Plumpton, Tangmere, and Newhaven, all shingled. It is also truc of St. John’s, 
Perth, leaded collar-type, It is, however, not the case with Hadleigh, Suffolk, and Ryton, 
Northumberland, both leaded collar-type. 

‘The peculiarity of Iekleton is that, though it is broach-type, the sides break outward 
about half-way down the broach itself, and so give it a strong superficial resemblance to such 
shingled spires as Merstham, Tekleton is the only leaded broach which has come under my 
notice which presents this peculiarity. It is, in fact, a compromise between the broach- and 
collar-types, and goes, I think, to help my contention that the actual broach ia as natural an 
angle finish for a timber as it is for a stonespire. Ickleton spires of date 1951. Godalming 
spire is of beantifn! proportion and a little twisted. 

Of Class I11., pathless pinnacled spires, Long Sutton is, I believe, the only surviving 
English example. 

T turn now to the parapetted spires, Class I., collar-type. The spire of St. John's, Perth, 
is nnusual in that it is of collar-type standing within the tower walls, and the parapet is 
heavily corbelled out. In proportion to the tower it is very low and squat. There isa mass 
of information with regard to Scottish spires with which I shall shortly be dealing in the 
Burlington Magasine. 

Of the parapetted broach-type Hemel Hempstead is not a very convinicing example, since 
the parapet covers all but the top of the broach, and the spiré looks straight-sided. I have 
not had an opportunity of inspecting it, and but for Mr. Prior's mention of it ax m broach 
T should from a mere examination of the photograph haye blundered into deseribing it as a 
straight-sided spire. 

Of Class IT. of the parapetted type, the straight-sided spires, Great Baddow, Essex, is 
notable for its economy of rolls. On each face there is only one roll between the angle rolls, 
and this ceases at the fourth horizontal division from the top. The little belleote is an 
interesting addition, but, I imagine, quite recent. 

Harrow, on the other hand, is prodigal of rolls, there being three on each face between 
the angle rolls. ‘The spire is of the fifteenth century. On the lead near the base of the spire 
are writ large the names of the churchwardens of 1828 under whom the spire was repaired, 
and, curiously enough, also the legend, “ Hannah Patan, plumber, 1833," ‘This lead-working 
lady was carrying on the business of her deceased husband, 

Minster is another of the spires with vertical rolls only. 

Wickham Market's special interest is that it is an octagonal spire on an octagonal tower. 

Of Chesterfiold I need say little—itis so well known—save to point out that the rolls are 
of herring-bone arrangement, as is more common with pathless spires, while vertical rolls are 
more usual with parapetted examples. 

Of the parapetted spirelets, which I have called Class LV., there are numerous examples, 
‘These engaging little spikes have obviously no justification except a purely decorative one. 
‘To people who want to justify everything a broach- or eollar-type spire is a roof, and bells 
ean be hung on it. For the large plain spire standing within a parapet there is less excuse, 
and for the spirelet none at all. 

‘The spire of Kast Harling, which dates from 1450, is not only the most ambitious in 
England from the lead-worker’s point of view, but, I think, the most beautiful. ‘The spire 
proper stands on an octagonal dram with vertical sides, also loaded. ‘This conjunction of 
spire and drum is on imitation én petto of the octagonal intermediate stoge between tower 
and spire that wo find in stone at Wilby and Exton. ‘There is in Dugdale a drawing of a 
very notable feature of Hulm Abbey, Norfolk, which is of cognate character. I reproduce its 
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‘Tho lower stage of tho spire appears to have been cireular and altogether leaded. It is in u 
general way the ancestor of the East Harling treatment. 

‘The spirelot of Swaffham is very interesting, if Into. It has also heen rostored, in 1896, 
hy Mr. WW. 0. Milne, but so piously as to rob the word “restoration " of its sting, The history 
of the spire, as kindly given me hy Mr. Milne, is so interesting as to deserve extended mention. 
‘The tower is of 1507-1510. It is not known whether a spire was built then, but I conjecture 
not I ineline to date the first spireshout 1600, Tn 1777 the spire was taken down becanse, as 
the vestry minutes state, it was observed to be out of perpendicular, Upon this one of the 
chorchwardens and the viear employed Me. W. Ivory, an eminent: architect of Norwioh, and 
Mx. Robort Treogard, of London, a retired builder, to take a survey of the spire. After 
fauryey thoy reported that the spire was dangerous and must be taken down, A vestry 
moating then made order that Mr. Frost, carpenter, “do forthwith repair the spire at an 
‘oxpense of £80." Apparently the joint wisdom of the eminent architect and the retired 
Dilier was flouted, and the spire only ordered to he repaired, ‘The strenuous Mr. Prost, 
however, ‘without further application to the wardens, proceeded to take the spiredown entirely 
‘and to rebuild another,” 

In 1778 the wardens are presented with a bill for £487 Os. 6hd,, the Spd. doubtless for 
‘moral and intellectual damage consequent on the original contract only having been for £80, 
‘After much wrangling they settled for £887 Os. 64d. One feals that Mr, Frost's honour was 
secure, Ho gave away £60, but he triumphs with 6h4.—altogethor a charming. picture of 
tho engaging ways of contractors in the eighteenth contmy! To return to the spire itself, 
‘The dram was not taken down in 1896, though some of the decayod timbors wore replaced by 
now, ‘The open onk arcading was entirely renewed, the old ork being very debased—doubtloss 
some of our friend Me, Frost's work. ‘The upper part of the spire has been rebuilt to precisely 
the same dimensions and details as before. By far the most interesting feature, howeve 
the ornamentation of the dram. Cross keys and swords are surrounded with a moulding, 
ogg-sbiape in outline, and 1} inch thick, ‘These doubtless came from the spire which 
Mr. Frost pulled down, as they wero simply fixed by two largo iron nails, assisted. by. two 
hooks at the top to hang them in position, ‘They have beon refixed with every care, I doubt 
not that such ornaments us these were common features of medieval lead spires, and have 
disappeared as the spires which now exist wore repaired and releaded, 

Having dealt so far with the history of lead spires, I now venture something by way of 
constructive criticism, Mr. Lethaby when dealing with lead ns a roofing material points 
ont that metal architecture was in early days the architecture of the poots, ‘That is hardly 
its churwoter to-day. After Charing Cross we look to the voroner rather than to the poot, 
It is unquestionable, howover, that much thonght has been given to tho use of iron construc- 
tion, if hiaply it might be made as beautifal as it is ofton useful, Pople have gibed, and 
justly, at the papering with stone of tho steel skeleton of the ‘Tower Bridge and similar 
‘tractires. Crities of architecture have laid down with dogmatic improssiveness that, concealed 
in the womb of time, there mnst be an adequate steel architectare which shall be wsthetivally 
satisfying. The architectural heavens have been loudly invoked that a Wren may arise 
‘who shall do this thing and bring in a new era, The hypothetical Wren, however, lingers. 

Now T-trust that my illustrations have shown how beautiful lead_ spires ean be and are, 
‘We cannot doubt that they held a high place in the affections of the medieval architect. ‘The 
Jead gave him no trouble: he gained infinite variety of surface by different arrangements of 
the rolls; he outlined great cartoons on the faces of his spires (as at Chilons-sur-Marne), 
nnd blazoned them with gold and colours; he wanted the metal-eased architecture of the 
posts, and he got it—his difficulty was that be cold not Keep it. His timber: framing was 
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in danger of fire from above and fire from below. Lightning conductors haye minimised, if 
they have not rendered impossible, the former disaster, but there is always the danger to a 
timber spire from fire arising in the belfry-stage or in the body of the chureh. After a timber 
spire had been burned down once or twice and rebuilt, and then burned down again, even the 
desire for a metal-covered spire gave way before motives of economy, and stone replaced the 
timber and lead. 

‘To-day there is an alternative. Our spires can be built in steel and sheathed in lead, 
and will defy the flames. T suggest that here is « field where there is room for effort and 
the possibility of notable achievement. I do not make any suggestions as to the precise form 
the steel skeleton shall take, or what material shall be intermediate between steel and lead. 
‘Whese points are matters of detail, The construction should present no difficulties. The 
spire has but to carry itself. I am concerned rather to emphasise the fact that here is one 
field, not unimportant even if it be small, where steelwork may come into its own; may come 
faithfully and gracefully ; may be the metal bones of a metal architecture. I claim for it that 
it preserves the initial idea of a spire that it is « glorified roof; that the lead surface gives 
‘opporttinities for colour treatment that a stone spire cannot give. I believe that, had the 
medieval architect found the material to his hand, we should be pointing to-day to his leaded 
steel spires as notable examples of the Gothic spirit. But I can happily do more than babble 
of these things. Tecan show you a design for a leaded steel tower. This my friend Sir 
Charles Nicholson has done to illustrate my suggestion, and T am sure you will add your 
thanks to mine for his kindness in backing my lame words with his strong and brilliant 
brush and pencil, It will not be attributed to my gratitude and to my friendship for him, that 
Tdescribe this Bleiern Kirche as instinct with the poetry and mystery which are the character 
isties of great architecture, Ican only hope that some ecclesiastical Mwcenas will be found, 
for whom Sir Charles can materialise this dream church encrowned with lead. So far it has 
only been built in Strelsau, and its dateis February 1906. Strelsau—so Sir Charles tells me— 
is little visited by architectural tourists, and you can book tickets only at 2, New Square, 
Lincoln's Inn ; but when you get there (if you take an introduction from Mr. Anthony Hope), 
the natives will tell you of the Prisoner of Zenda, and you may perchance make a measured 
drawing of Rudolf's tomb. 

Finally, [have to express to you my sincere condolences on a severe loss which you (and, 
indeed, 1) have suffered this evening. ‘The fact is, that I am to be regarded merely as an 
unhappy makeshift. A Paper on leadwork should instead have been read to you by your 
distinguished Fellow Mr. Lethsby, who is to me, as to all interested in leadwork, both the 
law and the prophets. Had Mr. Lethaby discoursed to you, he would have presented to you 
the philosophy of leadwork in the luminous fashion which is his happy gift. He would bave 
shown you the spirit of leadwork. I, save in the case of the Bleiern Kirehe, have but paraded 
before you its bones. 

Tam greatly indebted for pormission to reproduce photographs to Mise E. Morton (Almondsbury), 
A. R, Goddard, Esq. (Iekleton), B. H. Bellell, Esq. (Lincoln parapet). ‘The Braunton and Exeter prints 
are from my collection of leadwork photographs taken by Mr. W. Galsworthy Davie. ‘The Ryton print 
iy by Messrs. Valontino, 
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DISCUSSION OF THE FOREGOING PAPERS. 


Mr. Enwry 'l, Hawt, Vice-President, in the Chair. 


Coxoxnt, LENOX PRENDERGAST [#), 
‘who rose at the instance of the Chairman to move 
voto of thanks for the Papers, said he should 
like to adopt in w different vonso the words that 
fll from the ast apotkor at the opening of ie 
moat intervsting lecture, viz., that he hnd undor- 
taken the subjest bofore thou, not as an architeot, 
nor Asa worker, He confessed that be found 
Bimsolf in the sume postion, without the know. 
ledge of which they had just had so faithful an 
exposition. ‘The subject brought bofore thom that 
evening Ind boon to him of tho greatost possible 
satisfaction, for it was a little out of their usual 
groove. Many came to their mectings who knew 
fig ranch as was boing told them ; but ho doubted 
it ther woro many present who know much 
about loadwork in its artistic sense; yot there 
were few great architectural works throughout 
Europe that yore not indebted for their beauty 
to the utilisation of various forms of loadwork. 
‘Tho uninitiated little knew the extreme valoe of 
the material used architecturally. He himself 
‘wns not an architect ; he had, however, the honour 
of being an Associate of their great Institute, and 
therefore might be presumed to have some love 
for tho art; but ho never wont down to West- 
minster without wondering that this great country, 
which posiossed ono of the most interesting and 
‘aost remarkable halls, that had existod nearly five 
hundred years, could leave it standing in front of 
the great Abbey, with its presont ramshackle roof, 
Instead of the’ glorious lenden roof that ought 10 
roplace it, It was astounding to him that a 
country which profesiol to hayo some love for art 
find for architecture should be unablo to realise 
‘thiit such a splondid building noked its appropriate 
frowning, nol was nbsolalalyrulnod in fee present 
position for want of its losdon roof, ‘Tho graat 
architect who built the Honses of Parliament 
‘evar moant in his plans that that ball should show 
ftwlf; ut his mastors having chosen to alter his 

lan, an to exposo the building, their fr 

give it w leaden roof, which alone 
‘Wostminstor Fall ook what it ought to bo. Tho 
Papars hind given them most valuable information 
in the first instance on the technical sido, and, in the 
‘second, although it was modestly ropudinted by the 
leoturer, on tho architectural side also ; thay would 
prove, he was sure, of tho groatest possible service 
to architects. As regurds Chesterfield spire, it was 
‘now fifty years sinco he first saw it, and he noted 
‘tho opithots appliod to it that evening as to its 
inobrinted twistings, Ho hal years ago endeavoured 
to ascertain the reason of its extraordinary form, 














‘und the conclusion be had arrived at from tho fn- 
formation he had boon able to obtain from local 
exports ot tho time was that the thing was 
delioeately dono, Ho doubled it any. twistings 
by mature could haye produced it. ‘his double. 
harrolled leetute, as bo might call it, appealed 
particularly to him, and he had come down at 
ome trouble oxpresily to hear it, ‘They had had 
hoth sides of the question put boforo thom in as 
able and pleasant n manner as it was possthle to 
reetivy and ie begged to move that thoy ofr 
‘their best’ thanks to the lootiirers. 

Mn. H. V. LANCHESTER (4, in seoondi 
the vote said’ there were two’ points bout wileh 
tio should like to ask quostions, Tt would bo in- 
teresting if Me, Troup could give thom alittle more 
information us to the exact method of tinning, or 
the appliention of other metals to lead. Tho other 
point was raised by Mr. Weaver—vir,, as to a 
‘suitable mothod of putting Toad on « construction 
other thin wood. ‘That would be « great help to 
them. It was not nocessary to plead the cause of 
ead before architects : theyrall tiked it, particularly 
for the fine conjunction it made with certain stones, 
such as Portland stone, The beautiful harmony of 
colour botweon old lead and Portland stone Was 
not obtainable by any other such dissimilar mute- 
rials. Whnt he desired to know was whether they 
could get a thoroughly fire-proof construction, like 
reinforced concrote, and attach lead to it in a 
satisfactory way. Mr. ‘Troup had had more oxpo- 
rience in the material than most of them ; and 
would be glad to have tha result of his researchos. 

Sit CHARLES NICHOLSON [Fj ssid he 
should like to know what timber was used at 
Chesterfield, He always understood that tho 
Awisting of tho steople ws ao to tho groen timber 
used in its construction. Possibly n good deal of 
‘lm might havo been used in it, and olt was very 
apt to twint and ourl up. TY lm was used, that 
‘would aecount for the twisting, 

Mu. C. HARRISON TOWNSEND (Jf) sid 
hho wishod vory heartily to support tho voto of 
thanks, Roforanoe had been mado to one who 
was well known ns nn artist who had helped 
Yory much to revive tho interest in the eratt of 
working in loud—vir, Professor Lethaby, A still 
carlior worker in tho fold. war tho lato Ate, aon 
Nosfiold. ‘Those who, like himself, “had ‘boon 
privile to work alongside Neatield would 
remomber how keenly ha sought to. rovive the 
{interest in load and to make artistic use of i, and 
this, too, at a time—some twenty-five or thirty 
yours ago—when the material was simply tsed for 
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plumber’s work, He remembered, for instance, a 
work at Babhicombo, he thought—but Sir Charlos 
Nicholson could confirm him in this—where 
Nowfield introduced ead cornices with moulded and 
cast incidents supporting thom at itera, Tend 
parapet divided into pancls, of which each was 
orighed with a diforent molf, and which ran the 
‘whole length of the building.’ This, he repeated, 
was at a time whon lead wae by the rest of bis 
fellow architects undroamt of a4 material to do 
‘anything but cover a lead flat with. Ho was glad 
of tho opportunity to draw attention again to. tho 
‘work of ono who was a master in bis art, but whose 
work haul not rooeived tho recognition ‘one might 
havo hoped it would, 

‘Mit, MAURICE B, ADAMS (said it ocourred 
to him tho other day, in dealing with a matter 
‘Whore lead and iron came together, that it would 
not bo n bad thing to utilise uralite, He pro: 
‘posed to uso urulito in this case asm material to 
insulate tho iron from tho lead. Ho did ot know 
whether Mr. Troup bad ever thought of thnt, oF 
whether anyono else had so used it; but he (ir. 
Adams) would suggest that the necessity of keop- 
ing lead away from iron might be readily overcome 
hy strips of uralite. ‘This material was extromoly 
hard, and could be serewed through and. oat like 
‘wood. Tk was compose of asbestos, and he thought 
no chemical action could possibly take place 
botweon the load and the iron with a sheot of 
uunlite intervening, It was always welll to. kee 
such new materials before one, He could wel 
imagine that in a spiro of stocl or reinforced con 
rete, as Mr. Lanchestor had suggested, where tho 
steel would necessarily crop ap more or less towards 
the surface, and whoro it would be perhaps unwise 
to use lead withont some intervening” material, 
ulite might bo asefally explode noes 
of protecting sheet | inst the action of 
was nover moro forcibly demonstested. than in the 
now lantern ovur the crossing at Ely Gathedral, 
A comparatively short Kime after that was pat up, 
it te romemberod rightly, the lend. was no dite 
integrated that it all had to bo re-orocted, He was 
sure that no one could speak on an occasion like 
tho prosont without offering sincaro congentulations 
to tho leoturers, and also to the Institute, for having 
brought abont’ so very: ploasint and valuable an 
‘npportnit for dvcusting wn netic wu yoctcl 

rubjoc 


Mu. E. W, HUDSON [4.] said ho sbould like 
to bo astoointed! with the vote of thanks, hey 
nd al thoroughly enjoyed the Letras nt the 
‘oxamples that had heen brought beforo them wero 
fo many quite new. He was very much interested 
in the more ornamontal spires, and partioalutly in 
Kast Hurling ; and when it was followed up by such 
splendid idea as that given in Sir Charles 
Nicholson's drawing, it throw « light on what hid 
‘teen to him a problem, until Mr. Starkie Gardner 
suggosted that it was a loaded construction, in the 


Paper on the samo subject read two yours ago, 
yrhen he (the spenker)oflaed some remarks.® ie 
referred to the tower and spire of the home of 
is Hospitallers in England, which was 
by Stow as being “a groat ornament to 
the City. tho like of which be bd: never soon: it 
‘was graven gilt and enamelled," and it had puzzled 
him for & Jong time to conjeoture what the material 
‘could be. But looking at Sir Charles Nicholson's 
drawing it struck him that there could be no 
other explanation of tho magnificent. structure 
which wns destroyed by tho notorious Protector 
Somerset in onor that ho might ane tho stone for 
building his palaoo in the St Ho did not 
know of any other record of a similar structure in 
this country With gat to tho ruggeted uso of 
‘atgol spires covered with lead, that might bo vory 
honest construction, but Heaven forbid they should 
‘evor repeat what they sawat Rouen and at Cologno, 
where, after: the tikubor spiro was destroyed, cast 
iron was uso as a substitute. In Mr. Letlinby's 
work viows were given of fonts and other things 
which wore only conjecturally fonts, cast lead 
‘vossols with handles of which the nso was not 
clear. Perhaps Mr. ‘Croup might remember those 
iMaseaions and bo able to tll them wha hey 
rere for, When the Templars’ goods woro ai 
in tho Temple in 1807, by onder of tho King, 
in the inventory of goods given up wero items 
found in the brewers—ey, “one loud, 4 

lead, 80s.; une lead, 10s.” He had never been 
fable’ to sake out what those articles, could be. 
‘Thay posibly were nob ngots, the valaaton was too 
high, and odd pioces nt 8d. each were also recorded. 
‘Thay might be something in the nature of s cistern 
for tank, because the valuo of money at that time 
‘was vory considerable. It would bo a matter of 
interest to know whether these were lead cisterns 
‘or tanks used for brewing purposes. hore was 
‘another uso of lead which had not been mentioned 
—Vir., for insignia in interments, ‘There was the 
instance of Abbot John Dygon, 1609, who had 
Woon buciod with, not only fondan episcopal rings, 
Wat with london paton, cbticg, and mitre: thea 
objeots had been found with the remains of the 
‘skeloton when it had heen unearthed conturics 
lator. ‘Tho objects werv most elaborately coloured 
fand gilts it yoomed altogetbor a novel way of using 


Toul, 

‘Tite CHAIRMAN, in putting the voto of thanks, 
said ho should kot tendo is prsonal thanks 6 
the gontlemen who had road such vory interesting 
Papers, ‘Tho practical details Mr. ‘Troup had given 
wore of vory great yaluo, and tho beautiful 
enamelled work ho showed was highly interesting. 
‘An art like the Intter that nd almost died out 
hho hoped sight be revived, for it containod in iteolt 
4 permanent decoration which would be far better 
than many of the enamels now used ; like that, for 
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instance, in the drinking-fountain at;Wostminstor, 
‘Mr, Weaver's Papor—which, if he might be allowed 
to say 80, was most wittily dolivered—was in 
itself a very poetical Paper, dealing with a very 
poetical subject. It was a most fascinating illus- 
tration and description of some of the fine church 
spires we have in England. As his Paper was 
confined to spires, he naturally did not refer to the 
many other ways in which leadwork had been 
use for decorative treatment, It was a moot 
juestion whether the great Nonesuch Palaco had 
its decoration in lend work or in plaster, Authorities 
diffored on that point. It had been asserted that 
its wborate decoration was all in cast lend, 
Lead bad bien usod in many other ornamental 
ways. Some of the beautiful old cisterns wore 
{ile works of at, nnd displayed an arebilestural 
Knowledge anil eraftsmanship on tho part of the 
plumber who made them which was highly com- 
mendable, With reference to the uso of [ead on 
Mae! there must be ome diseonnceling mater, of 
galvanio notion and corrosion would take laos 
‘which would create gruat evils, When he used lead 
ho gonerally put felt in as tho intermediate material; 
this, ho thought, was  vory safe non-conductor, 
With  reforenico to Chesterfield, which Colonel 
Prendergast held to be originally designed as it 
tow appoare, thay bad bean! of eccentric nshi 
tects, but he could not imagine that any architect 
‘eould havo designed Chestertold spiro as they saw 
ft ouday. Tt ho did, they should ole upon han wx 
mther i crazy person. It was interesting because 
it was 80 twisted, and becauso it utood without 
falling; for it was said to be somothing like 
8 foot 6 inches out of the vertical, As Sir Charles 
Nicholson bad suggostod, it was usually attributed 
to tho now timber in. its construction which had 
Awinted very badly, and had remained intact prob 
fly because it was thoroughly well put together, 
nd tho ak dowel and pins with whic it waw held 





togothor kopt it from falling, 

iF. W, TROUP, anvwering some of tho 
questions, said that with rogard to tinning he 
sroull road a deorition given vy Barges, He 
did not know how ho (Burges) got hald of it 
possibly from questioning workmon in Franco, 
M. Félibion, in his. soventeenth-contury book on 
“Plumber's Work in France,” has the following 
osoription of tin as used in covoring lead shoots = 
“When plumbers wish to tin sheots of lead thoy 
have a finning furnnce full of hot charcoal, on 
each side of which a man stands holding mp and 
heating the shoots of load, Lesvos of tinfoil aro 
Inid over these, and ns the sheets get hot and the 
tin melts the tinningis accomplished by rubbingand 
spreading it over the surface with tow and resin.” 

i wns ory sacl ak one would kin the inaide of 
‘waaucopan. Burges's deseription wasns follows :— 
“he next thing, of course, was to fix the load 
in tho position it wns designed to oceupy ; for the 
inning was done in tho workshops, although 
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occasionally it was performed when the lead had 
been up many years.” That is to say, there was 
nothing to prevent the lead being tinned after it 
was fixed on the spire or roof, or wherever it was, 
although it is much easior t0 do it in the work- 
shops,“ Thus," continues Burges, * the spire of 
Notre Dame at Chilons-sme-Marné was prohably 
constructod in the fourteenth century ; but we must 
refer the tinning to at least a century later. In 
this case the process was the same, only much 
‘more todious, as tho workman was only able to 
‘spply 80 much tin as tho ond of his axebit would 
take up.” ‘That is tosay, ho had his axebit, which 
was w copper hit for molting the tin, shaped ike 
mn axe, and ho rubbed it on a brick, or somothi 
Aha sort, hare be bad he tn ping; be 
‘up as much tin as he could got and plastered it on 
the rerace of he rir, only tinning quite » small 
pigeo at a time, Tho consequence was the tin 
ro on the tareea when it redone 
way. “Accordingly,” says Burges, 
work in dhe fostanoe ander considera? 
tion very coarse and rongh, contrasting strongly 
with that on the dormer window st tho east ond of 
the same church, All the leadwork of the roof 
‘was moro or less susooptiblo of this decoration ; 
it was generally confined to tho more ornate pacts, 
such ni the baios of tho girouettes and the dormer 
windows, but more especially to tho ridge piscas, 
which latter contrasted woll with the long dark 
‘body of the roof, which was loft pl ‘; "Biagee 
‘hen describes the workshop proooss. Tho proceas 
of Ung thus performed. ‘The lad beng st 
of all covered with a tolorably thick coating of 
amp-black and sire, and tho pattern trged with 
point, all that part of the surluco to be tinnod és 
removed with m shavo-hook 40 ns to leave it clean, 
‘and bright; a little swoet off ia then rubbed over, 
and the solder applied and thinly with a 
copper bit in the usual manner." ‘That, continued 
Mr Troup, was the way it was usally done now. 
‘The Jond is covered with plamber's soll, ns they 
call it, and the parts tho tin is to be appli 
to.are cleaned out. Solder in almost as good as 
pure tin if good Holder is nspd, because whon the 
Sn Salt eccrns amalgamated with the sorte 
of the lond it practically becomes solder, na it 
‘absorbs « eertain amount of the lond and alloys 
itself with it, ‘Thore is another way in which it 
‘can be used ornamentally : instead of covering the 
load with plumbor’s soil and then scratching 
‘out tho shapo desired to be tinned, it ean be done 
by cutting out the omament in paper td past 
‘ton to the surface of the lead af iar having cleaned 





























the whole surface. The tin is then applied on the 
solder in the same way as belore, and of course it 
‘attaches on! 





to the parts of the lesd which aro 
fxponed ‘That, he. believed, wea tho way. that 
some part of the roof of Hattield House had boon 
oramented, The marks of the edges of the brown 
‘Paper where the tin stopped eonl actually be seen, 
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‘That was the 6 of tinning on lead, and ono 
could easily understand it was very mnch easier to 
do it in the workshop before the lead was fixed 
than to do itin situ after it was on tho roof, ‘There 
‘was no great difficulty about fixing lead upon 
nother bato than woodwork. Modern milled lead 
‘was usually softer than the old east load, which 
‘was thicker to begin with, which made it’ stiffer, 
and tho result was it could be hung on to a pices 





of iron without the of ite folding down in 
the sun and hanging down lik a piece of wot 
loth, as the modern thinner load does; and 


thoy ‘constantly supported lewd sinoply with iron 
hooks or an iron framework without any protec: 
tion in the way of folt or anything else, So lang 
tw there wus 10 leakago in the led, allowing the 
‘water to come in got between the lead and 
tho iron, thor was no great harm, because the 
galvanic ‘notion did not take place when the two 
motals wero dey. As regards the uso of folt, if 
tho water got in ho was afraid the felt would not 
borwuch good, Tk was quito possible to mako a 
good gulvanio battery with « pile of coppors and 
vino with felt botwoon them so long as they war 
wot, Viollot-Le-Due says it ia almost impossible 
to keop tho acid in fresh onk from attackin 
tho undor surface of the load. It can bo coves 
with paint or yarnish, and even with molten 
rosin hat the sei oe whstear Uh 
coma through almost ‘and attacks the 
faut auch bs tbe avidity with whi tha acid weoms 
almost to sovk for the lewd. He did not think 
thore was any way of gotting over that difficult 
bxeoph to wash i out of the oak bufore twas uve, 
find so get rid of it Ho should think nealite 
‘woul bo a vary good basis for load ; it was prot 
upnoconsnry if, east load bocanso it was 60. mucl 
stiffer; it would hang on w framework instend of 
having to, be suppotial all over a8 « modern 
roof 4s. ‘Tho boarding in somo of the Fronch 
cathedrals was not continuous, Ono could sbe tho 
Inkides of a good uinny of thorn—Deanvais was 
tho lust ho say—and tho oak boards appaared to 
be only four inches wide, with perhaps three inches 
otwoen. them ; the underside of the toad could 
ba ten fom We nee of the asl. ‘Tat aa a 
very common way. It wis a very good thing in 
cite wage, beoewee it allowol tho ale 40. pass 
through ‘the sprees and keop the wood more 
ventilated. ‘That was quite possible with the old 
thick east-sheot lon ; whorens with modern load, 
if it wero only 7-1b. load, or something like 
that, it would show on the outside ; it would sag 
down betwoen the supports if they wore anything 
‘moro than an inch npart; in fact, one very often 
floes see the marks of tho joints in tho boards 
in ordinary Ioadwo Ig in gutters and 
aces ke that With to ironwork as a 
framework for roots, the roof of Chartres Cathedral 
‘was ironwork from end to end; it was not covered 
‘With lead, but with sheats of oppor. ‘The copper 
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sheets were hung between ribs of iron, not steel; 
it was done about sixty or soventy yours azo, before 
stool began to be used. ‘The Rouen spire that was 
referred to had no lead at all; it was simply 0 
skoleton of east iron. It conld easily bo covered 
with lead if there wore any desire to do it. 
With rogand to lead. for tanks for breweries he 
should think it would be rather dangerous to ase 
Joad for such purposes, because the acid in the boor 
would attack the load and dissolve it, making it 
poisonous, The French Government have a rogula- 
tion about pewter. They do not allow moro than 
‘ono third lend in pewter—common kinds of pewter 
which ro tsodl in publie-howses—tho rest rush bo 
Beyond that proportion the acid in the beor 
or cheap wine bagi to lako effect upon tho lad, 
‘and Joad-poisoning ensues, 

Mi. LAWRENCE WEAVER, referring to tho 
‘twisted spire of Chostorfield, said he did not 
Ahink anybody ovoid possibly havo, pereimiod 
such m grotesque practical joka ns to build n spiro 
in that way; moreover, it was not at Chesterfield 
alone that thero was a spire which was t 
ually. ‘Thore was a little spiro in Noxfol 
Walsingham, whieh was nearly ts bad: but i 
Was not such » big spire it did not show so much. 
With rogar to the material botwoon the stool spire 
wwnd tho loud covoring, bo hnd himself thought of 
Uuralito, and belioved that it would do very well. 
‘There must be plonty of materials which would 
auswor all the purposes, and which would not 
burn—whieh was tho geont thing, Ho quite appru- 
lated the impariango of the Inio Eden Neafleld's 
work, but whnt ho felt about Mr, Lethaby was, that 
hho wis tho only person who had written n bodk on 
tho subject, ‘There were an enormous number of 

lo who would nover havo known tharo wn 
toch a thing as artiti ludwork i it ad not been 
for Mr. Lathnby's book—ho himself should not, for 
one. But onoo pick up this little book, it wae so. 
‘charmingly written that it atimnlntod ond’s interest 
and set one making all sorts of researches, With 

nd to tho little vessels in Mr, Lethuby’s book 
referred to by ono of the spoakors, there was 
‘oti vessel thir which had triangular ornamonts 
fn i and irom handles. Mr. Latiby caifed it an 

is ase io itr tol fh Ink ae 
probably a largo salt, possibly from a monastery. 
Eis had discussed tha matiae with. tho groslest 
living authority on fonts—Dr. Alfred Pryer— 
asd to soggoated » ell. ‘There wan small vessel 
‘nt Glonocator which had tho Deposition from the 
‘Cross on its four faces: it was oxtromely delicately 
‘moulded, and nd little bands of floral ornaments 
tand the embloms of tho Passion. Tt could not 
be a font, for it never bad a cover. It was too 
Inrge to bo m vessel for the ablutions at Mass, 
He thought it might posibly be a soup. ‘Thare 
wore twenty-seven lend fonts. With regard to the 
question of interments there were certainly a great 
number of lead patons. He did not know of tho’ 
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titre, nnd he was glad to knowof it. Patons and 
cchulices of lead. were used often. If a paton or 
chalice of lead were gilded, anybody who was 0 
long way off could not tell that it was not gold, 
40 the mourners got the boucfit of being generous 
without the cost. From the very ourliest times 
when there were votive offerings in honour of the 
dead they had constantly been frauds. ‘Thoro 
wore some very interesting things to which Mr. 
Hudson had not referred, vix., lend burial crosses. 
Nobody who had any self-respect in the middle 
ages. was buried without a pectoral cross round 
his neck. yen in times of great national stross, 
as during the Black Death, everybody had a cross, 
and they were often made of load. When they 
‘were digging on the site of Christ's Hospital 
Treantly Mee Hilton Price, the Direc of tho 
Society of Antiquarios, eame upon a most extrava- 
gant find of lead crosses, ‘There wore scores of 
them, none of her in the leat bit, decorated — 
‘very plain, rough pieces of lead just chiselled out 
Se suis staaany euia ta Sat hurry, as 
poople wore dying rapidly. Finally, with regard 
to what had been done in leadwork and what had 
heen written npob it, he thought that, after all, 
Burges must havo tho earliest rolit, for he was 
earlier than Mr, Lethaby, and earlier even than 
‘Eden Nesfield. 


Sim CHARLES NICHOLSON, writing since 
the Mocting, says :— 

‘Tho following fact escaped soy memory wt_the 
time of the meeting, but it hus since occurred to 
me that it may be of intorest in connection with 
Golonel Prendergast's remark about Westminster 
ES CI 
‘man’s Magazine about the beginning of last eontur 
there’ oectrs  stangly-worted protest, probably 
written by John Carter, the well-known antiquary, 

inst the removal of the old lead from. the roof 

‘Westminster Hall, and the substitution of slates. 
From this it would appear that this vandalism was 
committed about tho time when the old Law 
Courts wore built by Sir John Soano, though it 
carmot be said for eortain that ho was the culprit, 
since one of the Wyatts was also employed upon 
the Paluco of Westminster about this period. 
Probably the dormers were inserted in the old roof 
at the same timo thnt tho slates were put on, 

It should be remembered, in justice to Soane 
and his contemporaries, that in their day the Hall 
Yas more or less masked by buildings on both 
sides, so that tho ugliness of ite big elated roof 
was less apparent than it is now that the old 
jnildings on the west side of tho Hall aye been 

by the comparatively low annexes de- 
Tate J... Pearson, 
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CHRONICLE. 
Prizes and Studentships 1907. 

‘Tho pamphlet giving full particulars of the 
Prizes and Studentships in the gift of the Institute 
for the year 1907 is issued to members with the 
present number of the JounxAat, and is on sale ab 
the Institute, price 8d. ‘The total value of the 
Prizes, exclusive of Medals, amounts to. £494 6s, 
‘The prives and subjects are briefly a4 follows : 

‘Tire Essay Mupat. axp Twenty-Five Gursmas, 
open to British subjects under the age of forty.— 
‘Subject : “The Influence of tho Use of Tron and 
Steel on Modern Architeotural Design.” 

‘Tue Mussvxey Drawixos Mepat axp Tex 
Gorsras, open to British subjects under the age 
of thirty.—Awarded for the best set of measured 
drawings of any important building—Classical or 
Mediseval—in the United Kingdom or Abroad. 

‘Tae Soaxe Mevanuiox axp Oxe Hoxpnup 
Powxps, open to British subjects andor the wee of 
shirty.—Subject : Design for a large City Hotel 
facing a Public Square. 

‘Tae Boots Stvpesrsme : StuyEn Mmpat axp 
Four Powxps, open to members of the architeo- 
tural profession (of all countries) between tho agoa 

ighteen and twenty-five—Founded to promote 
the study of the Mediaval Architecture of Great 
Britain and Troland, and awarded for the best 
selsetion of drawings and testimonials, 

‘Tue Goowix Borsauy: Stover Mupan axp 
Sixm-Five Pouxps, opex to members of the 
architectural profession without limitation of 
ge-—Foundad to promote the sud of works of 

Foden Architecture abroad, and awarded for the 
best selection of practical Working drawings, or 
‘thor evidence of special practical knowledge, and 
testimonials, 

‘Tae Owsx Joxes Stupexrsum : Cremmreare 
4xp Oxn Huxnmen Povsps, open to. members 
of the architectural profession under the age of 
thirty-five-—Founded to encourage the study of 
Architecture more particularly in respect to Orna- 
ment nd Colonred Decoration, — Competito 
must submit testimonials, with drawings exhibit 
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‘ing their ucquaintanes with colour decoration and 
with tho linding subjects treated of in Owon 
Tones's Grammar of Ornament. 

‘Tae Tire Pave: Cxumivicare asp Temery 
Pouxps, open to members of tho architectural 


esson naar tho age of thirly.—Sulyeet: A 
Design, nocording to the Principles of Pallado, 
Vignola, Wren, or Chambers, for w Loggia for 
Sculpture’ to stron the blank ond, 150 foot long, 
of « building, 

Tate Grissent. Gonv Manan axp Dex Guivnas, 
‘open to British subjects who have not been in 
practice more than ton years.—Founded to en- 
courage the study of Construction. Subject : 
Design for a Grand Stand constructed of timber 
‘on a Raceconrss, to accommodate 1,000 people in 
the boxes and 9,000 on the roof. 

‘an Auruvn Cares Pun: A Sum or Forty 
Gunes, opon to British Subjects who have passed 
the RLB.A. Final Examination st one sitting 
during 1905 and 1900,—Awarded for the bast, set 
of testimonies of study submitted for the Final 
Examination, and for studies of Classical or Re- 
nnaissanoo, and of Medieval Architecture, 

‘Tae Henny Stxox Swann Paine: A Sum oF 
Srxry Pouxps, open to any member of the archi: 
Seotural profusion (who many associnto with him 
any member of the medical profession) —Foundod 
to encourage Stay of Improved Design and Con- 
sirnotion of Hospitals, Convaleseent Homes, and 
Asplums for Aged and Infirm Poot. Subject: A 
Gritical Report on Hospitals for the ‘Treatment of 
‘Consumption. 

‘Tas Asutiret Paize: Booxs varun Tex 
Pouxps.—Awarlid to the student who di 
guishes himself most highly in the Institute Final 
Examinations 1906, 











Joint Committee on Reinforced Concrete, 

At the instance of the Soience Standing Com- 
mitteo a Joint Commities hus been formed of 
members of the Institute and other bodies in- 
terested, to draw up rules for the guidanoo of 
architects in the use of Reinforced Concrete. The 
Committoo, which is presided over by Sir Henry 
‘Tanner, is made up a8 follows 

Bopresentatives of the RBA. : Messes. ‘T, 
Walnisiay, Willian’ Dunn, Max, “Clark, H. D. 











Association : 





Institute of Builders: Messrs. Benjamin 1. 
Gagenwood and Hrank May. a soe 
Incorporated Association of Municipal ani 
eae Heginonrs Menara 4. 1, Cellos sod We: 

Cocker 
War Office : Colonel C, B, Mayne and Major 
EM, Paul, BE, 
‘Other members: Professor W. 0, Unwin and 
Mr. Charles F. Marsh, 
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‘The Further Strand Improvement Scheme, 

At the Mesting Inst Monday, before the regular 
bnsinoss was proceeded vith, Mr. Maurieo B. 
Adains (FJ asked if the Chairman would explain 
why the Institite was not represented on the Strand 
Further Improvement Memorial, which had been 
ent that afternoon to the London County Council, 
‘Tho Institute hid taken a very prominent position 
with regard to the matter, and he noticod that 
slmost every other Society was mentioned, but the 
Institute was not—The Chairman (Mfr. Easein T. 
Hall, Vice-President), in reply, statod that the Inati- 
inte Council had decided not to take part in the 
ticular movomont to which Me. Adams referred 
wuse they had already made their own roprosen- 
{ations to the County Couneil, and hnd only quite 
recently been in communication with them, urging 
views in the same direction as that recommended 





hy the Instituta abont a year ayo. 
‘The meeting referred to by Mr, Maurico B, 
Adams was held at the Royal Acadorny on Monday 


‘afternoon, the 19th inst,, Sir Edward Poynter, 
P.R.A. in tho hair, its object heing to consider 
the Memorial to the London County Counei in 
favour of the scheme of the Further Strand [m- 
provement Committee, Among mombers of the 
Tntitte present were Lond Plymouth (44) Sit 
Win. Ric , RA. [H.d.), Sir Asion Webb, 
R.A. [F.), Me. T. W. Outlor (¥.], Mr. Matrico B, 
Adams [FJ], and Mr. Mark Judge [4.], Secretary of 
the Further Strand Improvement Committee. The 
‘Memorial statod that the Gladstone monument, 
now erveled at its allotted point, intensifies the 
need of the alteration for which appeal is made, 
‘The monument is so placed that it makes the 
eastern end of the site between Aldwych and the 
Strand still more awkward to eastward trafic, 
‘The Memorial proceeded : To state concisely our 
objection to the plan adopted, it is that, between 
the two churches, tho north’ side of the Strand, 
instead of being planned 0 as to giva the roadway 
its nutural course direst to the Conrts of Justice, 
evintes some 60 fect towands the south, thus 
forming s barrior between the portions of the 
Strand cast and west thereof. Our reasons are 
that (i) wo consider the plan is in itself an ugly, 
distorted figuro; (ii.) when buildings are orcctod 
on the site, theso will obliterate from the wost the 
view of the Courts of Justice and the church of 
St, Clement Danes, and from tho east that of the 
church of St, Mary-lo-Strand ; ing at an 
angle encroaching ‘upon the church of St, Mary- 
Te-Strand, the buildings will mar the beauiifal 
aspect of that church from wheresoever viewed ; 
iv.) the angles of the roadway are awkward and 

wus fo trafic. We submit, therefore, that 
the matter should be considered from the point of 
view, not only of what is for the moment financially 
desirable, but also of whut is befitting tho dignity 
of the capital of our Empire." ‘Tho momorialists 
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further contended that the alteration is essential, 
‘and, moreover, Would materially enliance the value 
of the frontage, thns to some extent compensatin 
for the reduetlon of beading aren, ‘Tha memorial 
concluded :—* As pointed out in the report of the 
Royal Commission on London ‘Traffic, Paris, New 
York, Washington, Berlin, Brussels, Vienna, haye 
streets finer than any that London ean show. Wo 
tusk, Is London, by want of determination to over- 
come minor difficulties, to refose this opportunity 
of showing itself in reality nn Tmporial city, 
worthy capital of a world-wide Empire? We are 

to think so, and trast you will seriously 
reconsider the plan as at present adopted, and grant 
our appeal. 

‘Sir Edwanl Poynter and Mr, Mark Judge having 
addressed the mecting, 

Lord Plymouth moved the following resolat 
That, in the opinion of this meeting, 
Memorial of tho Further Strand Improvemer 
Committee, tho Royal Academy of Aris, and other 
corporate Todies makes s clear case against th 
plan adopted for the building land between Ald- 
‘wych and the Strand, and that the London County 
Council bo requested to receive a deputation 
‘liarged with the duty of presenting the Memorial.” 
He was convinesd, he said, of the importanoo of 
the London County Council's reconsidering the 
Strand improvement schene, This scheme for 
the improvement of Tondon was larger, he 
believed, than any that had beon undertaken sines 
the Great Fire in 1606, Wo were now laying down 
tho line of onr cast-to-west thoroughfare, with 
which untold millions of peop in she many years 
to come would become familiar, and thoy would 
hold tho present generation responsible if the 
Strand had q blot upon it which for centuries at 
Teast might impair its dignity and architectural 
effect. No practical body of men could disregart 
the question of expense, and those who hnd signed 
the Memorial didnot desire for one moment to 
ignore it, But they wished that it sbould be 
woighed carefully with other considerations. Tt 
‘yns surely a short-sighted policy, in onder to secure 
some immediate advantages to’ the prosent rate- 
payers, to sbut thelr yes to. great snbsequont 
Advantages, and ovon pscumiary advantages, that 
‘would acoras if the lines of the thoroughfares ani 
buildings wore lnid out on n dignified scale. 

Me. Harold Cox, M-P., seconded the motion. 

Mr. Froderio Harrison, who was Chairman of 
the Improvements Committee of the Council when 
the original schome of tho Strand improvement 
was, supported tho resolution. 

Sir Aston Wobb, R.A. said that the Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects felt very strongly that 
‘4 great mistako would be committed if some 
flteration wero not made in tho alignmont pro~ 

‘AIL his brother architects felt, a he did, 
That they could not appeal too strongly to the 
Tandon County Council to make some alteration in 











tho line, and give London # magnificent che 
fare from Charing Cross to St. Panl’s Cat 

Sie William Richmond, R.A., remarked that if 
they snecceded in persuading the County Couneil 
that it was dealing with a matter which belonged 
to genorations to come, and was not a matior of 
decade or two, they would do much to induce that 
body to appoint » small but thoroughly. repre- 
sentative art standing committes through whose 
hands all. metropolitan schemes must pass. 

‘The resolution was adopted unanimously. 

‘The London County Council, wt their meeting 
the following day, Tuesday, 20th inst, adopted a 
recommendation of their Improvements Com: 
mites to i central portion of the erescent 
sito to a syndicate nine at 
found son of £65000 a, year Ste Bel 
Beacheroft asked the Council to add the following 
‘words to the recommendation: “And thnt the 
Ying na atthe stent smb ach a the 

juneil may detormine, having regard to. the 
alignment which the Council may fix horeafter.” 
‘This was rulod out of order, it being stated that 
tho matter would have to be dealt with as a 
Sie asada aes ae 
meeting presented a pet ir B. Poyni 
‘und a largo number of influential persons prayi 
{hat the aligament of the Stand near Aldwyeh 
‘might be so revised as to preserve an uninterrupted 
view of the Law Courts. 

‘The Chairman of the London County, Couneil, 
in n letter to Mr. Mark Judge on the 20th March, 
says: “You may depend that the very important 
resolution passed by such a distinguished. body— 
tho members of tho Royal Aesdemy—will receive 
tho very earnest attention of the Tmprovements 
Committos who have the matter in and," 





Aldwych Building Scheme, 
The beet [eS are given: pane build- 
ings proposed to be erected on cent portion 
of the island site in the Strand by Aldwych :— 
It is proposed to erect on the central portion 
the site a stono building of commanding: archi- 
toctural featnres, ‘This building will contain largo 
galleries for uso in a permanent oxhibition of arta 
‘and manufactures; it will also contain a theatre, 
concert hall, and a restaurant. Beyond the 
central block of buildings the site will be enclosed 
by shops with basements, ground floors, and two 
floors above. There will ba seventy-cight shops 
on the ground floor and soyenty-eight on the first 
floor, while the second floor will “be let for com- 
‘mereial purposes, Tho promoters havo undertaken 
to spend not loss than £500,000 in the erection of 
these buildings, They state that negotiations 
have already been begun for letting portions of 
the builtings and tbat they havo no doabt as to 
the of the whole fo substantial tenants. 
‘Thero will bo no larger area between the shops and 
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tho central building than that which is necessary 
to provide for the access of light and nir. ‘Tho 
;, elevations, and specifiestions of all the 
ings will bo entirely subject to the Council's 
approval. ‘Tho lease wil be in the Couneil’s usnal 
form, subject to such modifications ag may be 
nocessary for the special undertaking, and will give 
the Council entire control ns to the uses to which 
the buildings will be put, and also the right of 
re-entry if the buildings aro put to any othor nso 
than that sanctioned whon the leass is taken np. 





Royal Sanitary Institute Congress. 

‘The Twonty-third Annual Congress of the Royal 
‘Sanitary Institute is to be held at Bristol, from 
the 9th'to the 14th July, under the Presidency of 
tho Right Hon, Sir Edward Fry. Messrs. Edwin 
T. Hall (#4 and G. Th Outley (22) (ot Brstl 

ve _been sppoint yancil to represent 
the Insiituie, Mr. Edwin T, Hsll will act as 
President of Sootion II. Engineoring and Archi- 
tecture, 





‘The late William Gibbs Bartleet [F:). 

Mr. W. G. Barileot, whose death oceurred on 
tha 10th inst., was one of the oldest membors of 
the Inti, having joined as an Associate in 1858 
and teen elected Fellow in 1869. Me. Bartleet 
‘was born in 1820 at Handsworth, now Birming- 
hhain, and was educated thore. His father howover 
subsequently settling in London, he was articled to 
the late John Walker, of 69 AMermanbury anil 
Gresham Street, City: At tho expiration of his 
articles in 1850, he spent some yours in an archi- 
teot's office in Chichester, and afterwards returned 
to London and set up’ on his own account in 
Pinner's Hall, Old Broad Stroot. He soon laid 
the foundations of what oventually grow into an 
extensive gonéral practica in London and surround 
‘ing counties, erecting a large number of business 
mnises, residential flats, factories, warchouses, 
ks, and many country houses, chiefly in Essox, 
Kent, ‘and Surry, He was also responsible for 
several new churches und restorations, Among 
his chiief commissions may be mentioned Holfcld 
Grange, Essex; Woodlands and Grange Hill, 
Chigwell Row; Presdales, Ware; Hill Honso, 
Upminster; Long's Hotel, Bond Streot; Bush 
Hotel, Shephord’s Bush ; ‘Vicaraso, Brentwood : 
Shenfield Schools. “He carried out alterations and 
extensive additions to Blackdown House, Haslo- 
were, an old sixteenth century mansion. ‘He was 
cchosenas architect for the rebailding of St, George's 
Church, Beckenham, the tower of whieh was only 
comploted about cighteen months ago, twanty 
Years after the church building operations ware 
Commenced. He held several surreyorships at 
dterent periods ee incline et 

fettopolitan Dispensary, Fore Street, and tl 

Pollen snd other trast estatat;and was nao assessor 








to the Southwark County Court. He erected many 
country branches for the London and County 
Bank and depots for the Aérated Bread Company, 
‘He was for many years treasurer for the Beoken- 
hhamn Cottage Hospital. ‘Tho now wards and also 
the children's ward in memory of Queon Victoria's 
Jubilee were built under his direction. son, 
Mr. Sydney F. Bartlest, himself a Fellow of the 
Institute, had boon in partnership with him during 
the Tast fifteen yenrs. On tho occasion of the 
faneral, which took place at Shirley Churchyard, 
‘a wreath was sent from the Institute mark of 
sympathy with the relutives in their bereavement, 














Architects’ Benevolent Society. 

‘Pho Annual Gonoral Meeting of the Society 
‘yas held on 9th March, Mr. J. Macviear Anderson 
residing in the absence, through ines, of the 

it, Mr. John Belcher, A-R.A. The Annual 
wrt was adopted ns follows :— 
Tho Council in iting the Fifty-fifth 
rere meee ‘of the Architects’ Benevolent 
oty have to express regret that, judging by 
the number of claims made upon’ the Soetty, 
the past seems to have been one of excep- 
tional dificalty for many of the less fortunate 
‘members of the architectural profession, ‘Towards 
the middle of the year it was found that the 
demands made upon the Society wero beginning 
to outweigh the funds at tho disposal of the 
Council, and that it was necessary. to consider 
means by which the income could be increased. 
‘The President (Mr. John Belcher) acceded to a 
suggestion that ho should issuo n_porsonal letter 
of appeal, and this was sent out to 5,280 architects 
fractsing inthe three kingdoms. ‘The Present 
lireoted attention to the fact that, although this 
Society tad Toe in sxiatanee for ree Bite yonrs, 
was only institution organi: ially 
foellhie what of arblicta or Wale sides ae 
orphans, not more than 1 por esnt. of architects 
‘in active practice centributed to its support, As 
the income had suffered in recent years from the 
aes oany bral contibators) the Presiieat 
8 particularly for subscriptions, Compared 
with the support hitherto accorded, the result of 
the appeal must be considered satisfactory, tho 
subseriptions having been increased some 20 por 
cent., while a considerable sum has beon added to 
the capital, The grateful thanks of the Society 
are due to the President for the active interest whi 
hho ns taken in this matter, and it is. hopod that 
the effect of his lotter is not yet exhausted. 

‘Tn connection with the appeal, the Council wish 
specially to call attention to un offer of a dona- 
tion of £50 by Mr. Walter Emden if nino other 
contributions of an equal amount are received. 
Mr, Emden’s offer has so far beon supported b; 
Me. William Glover, Mer HL. Obatfelld Clacko, 
the Society of Architects. 
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In answer to many suggestions received during 
thé year, by which the objects of the Society 
ight be made amore widely known, the Council 
fe to paint out that over two thousand Red 
Books are distributed annually, and that advertise- 
‘ments appear from time to time in the professional 
joumals, ‘The result, however, is not sufficiently 
‘enor , in tho Couneil’s opinion, to justify 
further expenditure inthis direction. The greatest 
bbonefits woerue to the Socisty from the personal 
interest and influence of its members. ‘Too much 
emphasis cannot be Inid upon the fact that where 
circulars and advertisoments fail, the individual 
propagation of the aims and needs of the Society 


‘Tho total amount of subscriptions received during 
tho year was £613, 19s, 67. (last year £689. 5:,); 
tho donations mounted to £760. 17s, (last yout 
£148, 1s). The Society's investments were in- 
cerenséd by the purchase of £600 New Zealand 
‘Three per Cent, inseribed Stock at a cost of 
2581, 16s. To meet the claims of applicants, it 
‘vas found necossary to transfer £140 received in 
response to the President's appeal (which was msde 
especially to relieve current needs) from Capital 
to Income Account. 

‘The amount of £1,000, 8s. was distributed in 
grants and pensions. ‘Tho number of applicants, 
‘apart from pensioners, was eighty-six, out of which 
‘eighty were granted assistance. 

“Through the courtesy of Mr. John Holden, the 
Society's honorary local secretary at Manchester, 
the Council havebeen informed that Mr. Alexander 
W. Mills, of Bowdon, Cheshire, an old subscriber, 
fhas bequeathed to the Society £500. Further 
bequests of £21 from the lato Mr. C. Forster 
Hayward, and two Architestural Union Company's 
shares from the late Mfr. H. H. Collins, have 
been received, 

Tt is with great regrot that the Council have to 
record the death of those members (Me, Collins 

alzo n member of the Council at the time of 
hhis death), as well as of Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, 
Mr. J.T. Wimperis, and Mr. G. Fowler Jones, all 
ol subscribers, 

‘Whe Council desire to express their appreciation 
of the Kindness of the committes of tho A.A. 
Students’ Smoking Concert in devoting part of the 

wrocoeds of tho concert on 2nd February to the 
funds of the Society, the amount reccivad being 
212. 18s. 

Mo meet the wishes of corporate bodies, a Reso- 
lution will be submitted by which snch bodies may 
be represented, subject to the fulfilment of certain 
conditions, on the Council and at general mootings 

their Presidents for the time being, and granted 
the same privileges with regurd to the rocommen- 
ation of applicants for relict az possessed by 
individual members. 

Seven mestings of the Couneil have beon held 
uring the yet, 
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Owing to the absence of Mr, Graham ©, Awdry 

from London, Mr. Edward Greenop kindly under- 

took he adtng ofthe account with Mr Sydney 
er. 

Mr. 5. D. Kitson, M.A., hus consented to act 
‘as Honorary Leal Secretary at Leeds. 

‘The following gentlemen, being the five seni 
members, retire by rotation from the Council 
Mr. Edwin 7, Hall, Me. Lewis Solomon, Mr. Wm, 
‘Woodward, Mr. H. H, Collins (deceased), and Mr. 
‘T. E, Colloatt. ‘To fill the vacancies caused by 
theac retirements, the Council have the pleasure to 
nominate: Me. Arthur Ashbridge, Mr, Walter 
Enmiden, Mr, Reginald St. A. Roumien, Mr. 1H. 
Chatfeild Clarke, and Mr. Alfred Saxon Snell. 

‘Tho thanks of the Society aro dus to the Royal 
Institute of British Architests for office accommo- 
dstion, and for tho uso of rooms in which to hold 
thei taselings, an to the Secretary (A. Locke) 
and his staff for their helpful courtesy in all 
matters connected with the Society. 

‘Thanks are also dus to the editors of the profes- 
sional journals for the space which they have 
granted to the Society's lings and for 
‘sympathotic reforonoss to its work and objects. 


‘The Chairman, in tho course of somo romarks 
st tho meeting,’ said bo hoped that the offers 
made to give certain sums of money in aid of tho 
Sones efforts, wrovied that other eontibnars 
could be induced to give the sare amount, would 
not be forgotten, What bad once been done 
could be dons again, if snembers put themselves 
1o 0 littlo personal sacrifice, 

The fol is 
year of office 
Institute; Vioo-President, Mr. Wm. Glover; 
Council, Mr. Rowland Plumbe, Mr. G. T. Hine, 
‘Me, Ambroso M. Poyntor, Mr. Win. Grellier, Col. 
R. W. Edis, Mr, H. L. Florence, Mr. G. B. Bulmer, 
Me. F, W. Hunt, Mr. W. L. Spiors, Mr. Arthur 
Ashbridge, Mr. Reginald Tonmien, Mr. Walter 
Emden, Me, H. Chatfeild Clarke, and Mr. Alfred 
Saxon Snell, 








The Temple of Onins, 


‘The Times of the 14th inst, has tho following 
notes from & correspondent on tho excavations 
undertaken this winter by the British School of 
Atehivology in Egypt on the eistern side of the 
Delta and in the region of Goshen and Sucooth :— 


Among the problems there ono of the most interesting 
wratihe sence forth ate ofthe Temp of Oniaa. It Is 
well known how the troables af the ws ander Antioch 
Had dsiven soany of thom to sete in tho east of the 
Delia, nd at ih order to provide a new rally 
ove of the family of tho high priests, Oniah TVs had ball, 
‘eaple on the model ofthat t Jerosaem. ‘Thi empl 

fun substtate for the brine deseeated. nod 
Polat Axtionhon Epiphanes, “The doce quel 
= Jomph show nt thie tomple ena at the se of at 
ola Egyptian tn ned Leontopli, which was dediated 
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th heli ti Flin nt 
theplace yas “ful of materia tne te teple was 
Balt fice pttrn ofthat at deratlem, that a tower 
atone 60 cas igh’ was erected an thatthe hse 
settlement was granted by Ptolemy Philometor. Thus 
{iene were ausy Soule oe flied te dente 
tion of this ait 

rhs een enmalyreoganed Ghat the ancien own 
sou an Tell od Fehedgns clgigen niles nah ot Ca, 
tas protbly ib jealion: nol ibe Jewi grave stoned 
Found thers by DE Navile bad pron trang io is 
Cpeapeed But the temple had not yet ly 

Aide hero of eben a Ue et lacs 
shown that Tion-hende godess was worshipped here, 
pie 6 aia the Mabry elo 
Fomaniat iL vas fonels which repels ; 
rine ‘of the’ en-heael golem. Hence the same ef 
{ontopols und th Wellauon to" abt ofthe Pade 
‘accord with the up at this site. The description. of 
Tee glean teiar tal oe matatals™ lop roses by Oriae 
gts ota thet basing boon itera sate aad 
‘ditch a mile in length around the ancient town, which 
‘would supply material for the new building without using 
‘hat bad brow consecrated toile. Jost outage of the 
Ticlent town sands nn ariel toands the bight far 
‘twenty or thirty miles around. ‘The whole of it been 
thrown up at one time; and, on restoring the buildings on 
it ‘the remaining indications, it is found that the 
Bright noun have been altogether over 0 Greek eubite 
‘above the plain, agreeing with the 60 cubits of conatruc- 
ton named iy Jowen” And ihe mound was town sp 
Inthe sn tay nex shown yt pty 
it.” On the top were many coins of the time of Ptol 
Fillonsor, toa’ herd’ wb balding ecpant 
teeth hme Rta’ ane tr int 

‘The form of this setemneat of Onias ws, rough, 
re (rin egnpaeesfleabag neste me 
‘MS nail and eit aden "AL the went soul angle wed 
i ary to and a the south Jost wae Soe 
lke empl "The mound yas celoel on Ue tntara 
side by stone wall, 20 feet or more in height, and 
17 erly, ising te ballon at We nd the 

ico a ghee 3 awa 

ay ort the top," ner 
the settlement was low, with a fortification wall 
bounding it.” The disgonal west sido ‘wee carved jaward, 
and had « great revetment wall, at least 20 feet thick, 
fing a a0 enga of 66° or more tp'm bela of ore 
Sse where sapeted te tee 

ihe eran tea Ue pats wo it wet owas arly 
150 feet wide over all, and. about 100 fect inside. Thin 








ee 
cs 


descriptions. "From here the way ran through an area of 
three of four ueres of houses enclosed in the fortifications 
Neaiog up tothe temple plattonn noe than 68 fk over 


isin, fon of this ascent remains, and 
ls very closely to, the aais of the court on the top. 
‘obter court was 82 fet wide and 46 fet long inside; 
{aoe court ae 


‘the brick foundatl 





‘had 
‘decoration of rousded at ‘The fronts of 






‘the grent quantity of sacrifices at its foundation. In the 
lore an of eon ar found ou al wider cylinders 
the’ grou, a fro sterifce ‘was burnt in each, and then 
the fea earth eat’ in to amolber the ry, in 
continuation of the Beaping of the mound. ‘This Is ut 
fone with the Syrian sucrifice under n building, and the 
Tater form of that known as ‘lamp nad jar’ burial.” 
owt app, the ravages ofthe cave ging 
om the ravages of the natives for 
arti have buely left the otine of the foundations ofthe 
fetple; bat twenty years ago the walls were sanding, 
sate pavement ad pls were seen hte. Su 
8 loss of an historical building, owing to not recording the 
Beale thooagh wench rit ‘Hoe ork will not 
research jn ‘work will not 
‘wait, and every help given to present Iaboure. saves what 
soon be ieeoveruble. Contributions for this purpose 
shouldbe sant to th Berstary of the "Brith Sho! in 
MiB olter wo of oe Bie Geol, tide Pstenar 
Flinders Petrle's resoarchen described bore, inclues bis 
‘excavation of a Hyksos cemetery and a great fortress of i 
bow type, and his disoorery of remains of « temple of 
Ramieses HL. in, the region of Saccoth. The Rev. J. G, 
‘Duncan's work has opened a cemetery at Tell Yehid eon: 
‘taining buvials of the second century a.v., under Syrian 
or Jewish influence; also. he hus examined » fortified 
tow of Hamestide ago rear Belbeys which contains large 
‘granatieg. “He and Mr. C. Qilbart-Smith aro ab present at 
Batt, the ancient Goshen, where a cemetery of the 
sighleenth ‘dynasty has. now been discovered. Mrs. 
Flinders Petrie and Afr, . Buller-Stoney have. prepared 
‘drawings of all he objects focnd in those sites. 


























MINUTES, X, 


At tho Tenth General Meeting (Ordinary) ofthe Session 
4905-06, held Monday, 10th ‘Mares 1906, at 8 pn. 
Present, Mr, Edwin Hall, Vice-President inthe Chai, 
28 Fellows (lneloding 9 members ofthe Counel), 25 As: 
foelates (Including ® metnbers of the Counell,'I Hon. 
‘Acoclate and several veiorr: the Minutes of the Meet 
ings held Monday, 61 March 1906 (ante pp. 255, 256), 
vere taken as read und signed ax correct 

"The Chairman referred with regret to the continued in- 
Aispostion of the President, which prevented his sileod 
te af the Meting. 

"Tho following members attending for the fit time since 
their election were formally admitted by the Chairman — 
YE, Matton “Gast "Retin: Spey Dries, rest 
Llewellyn Hampshire, Honry Allred Moon, desseiates 

“The Hon. Secretary announced the decease of Willi 
Gite. Bartlet, elected suctote 1458, Petow 1860, an 
Hated tat on'the occasion of the funeral a wreath hat 
than sent on Hebalf of the Inatitato fa nyespathy with the 
rata ropiy toes Sacre DB. Adams {2°} tho Chal 

‘is reply to Mr. Sea ES the Chalet 
‘sintod that the Couneil had sonaiere it advisable to 
{ake part officially in the teeing at al Academy 
far cohection wih’ the. Further ‘Sarund Iinprovement 
Seheme, a comunication from the Counel setiing forth 
{he views of the Institute having been recently lad before 
the Londen County Council. 

Papers on Laabwors by Besre. FW. Troop (8) and 
Lawrence Weaver, FSA baving been read, and ils: 
inated by lantern aides, discussion ensued, wad a vole of 
ianks tree passed to Wie authors by acclamation. 

"The procesdinge then closed, and ie Meeting separvted 
28 0.50 pam 
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THE TEACHING OF MATHEMATICS TO BUILDING-TRADE STUDENTS. 
By Hanoup Buspntnor (4.}, A-R.C.5, 
‘Read before the Association of Teachers in Technical Institutes, 1th February 1006. 


tas fallen to my lot to live in close 
¢ with workers in the building trades 


rt 
rled, me’ of becoming ‘oquainted 


LFTR 
tn 
I 
i 


Ree 
itl 
e8E 
a 
i 
i 
: 


me 
its. It therefore occurred to me 
words might be said which would 


z 


bring before teachers of mathematics the special 
needs and special difficulties of building men, %0 
that those 


ho hare fo. teach the subject. might 
ting more fully into sympathy with 1 
st fadente, rethncce| in their endeavours to 
ae useful instruction. 
ind here may the remark be permitted that 
tho longer one lives, the more one is iny 
with the conviction that tho art of 
mainly the art of putting oneself in the pupil's 
‘so ns to enter fully into his difficulties, his 
Toetho of tought, bis dally requirement, his 
5, his aspirations, and his aims. I 
that, as a rule, those in the 
ustries are far bebi in their 
‘practical mathematics. 1 also con- 
re attention should be given to that 
technical training of our artisans. 
ink, however, that the fact is often 
those who ‘sdvoeste one uniform 
jal atherates forall workmen 
iss important artist le to tl 
of our builing men which has no parallel 
‘ease of engineors. For instance, an archi- 
‘'s assistant must not only be well up in con- 
tion, but anust te able nc an artiste 
design, which involves years of patient study 
fart subjects, Similarly a thoroughly competent 
waster-mason or ‘earpenter should know 


‘Wood, as the case may be ; and a plasterer having 
no acquaintance with modelling can hardly claim 
Gaps heerstorg tial to yeodaot good nL 

appears, ce w . 
round! workiaan in almost any branch of the 
Walling trade the taining should not be wholly 
scientific, bat should be one in which art takes a 
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ee 
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cal subjects. Another reason may 
Be found in the fact that mathematics have a 
much more restricted aj tion in ling than 
in engineering work. Whole classes of 

‘with which the engineer has to deal almost daily 
tro graciclly unknown lobules Thus problems 


in es, in motion, mechanism, and i 
‘Hootscal subjects would be incladedinthiscatogory. 





In selecting the title of this Paper it may be 
presumed, I take it, that tho Secretary of this 
Association had in mind the class of student for 
whom our polytechnics and technical institutes 
Ihave been provided. This, of course, at once 
casoder toe sl ot sobocl end wie aman 
ing in age from, say, 15 to 40 am 
upwards, who aro Toarning, or who have learnt, 
some trade or profession connected with our build: 
‘ing industries. 
is classification will also naturally exclude 
‘most of the future leading architects, surveyors, 
‘and large builders, the majority of whom reocive 
1 higher technical college or university training 
dition to premium pupilage, and, in some 
‘casos, a year or two of foreign travel. 

Wo havo left, then, the subordinates on the 
staffs of the principals just referred to, togethor 
With the mok and file of workers inelnded in the 
varions skilled trades, whose mombers in varying 
numbers find their way into our evening classes. 
Of hee anany will need tle moro mathe: 
matics than will enable thom to reckon up the 
‘amount of their wook's wages, nor do thoy wish 
to noquiro more. Others, in very rare and excep 
tional eases, will te able to make use of all 
mathematios they can get, And here may T sug- 
fest that otudonts such asthe latter (probably ot 
the constructional engineer type, or of the expert 
and surveyor onder) can best obtain the instruc: 
tion they need in the regular mathematical classes 
of our pelylahniea sed tanta 

In the prosent Paper, as a rough working basis, 
it will be sumed thit only those trades, which 
wor ry upon the permanent staff of 
1Targe builder may ‘be logitiniately regarded as 

i trades proper ; it is to the men in 
these trades more iy, 1 take it, that the 

mathematical instraction of the present 

is intended to apply. 

yur list of trades will therefore include :— 

1, Architects’ nnd Surveyors’ Assistants and 

Draughtsmen. 2 Clerks of Works, Building 

Inspectors, ke. 9. Foremen (Bookkeopers, Clerks, 

&e.). 4. Excavators. 5. Bricklay 6, Masons, 

7. Carpenters and Joiners. Slaters and Tilers, 

8 Plumbers. 10. Glaciers. 11, Plasterors, 12, 
Sear a 

lone by. other trades, such as olectria 

light and bell ‘fitters, hydraulic, heating and 

‘ventilating engineers, being now ser) 

separate contracts, and carried out by te 

Sem employing ihe own specially tuned stall 

of men, these students xaay be fairly left to be 

dealt with by the special classes organised for the 
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benefit of such. At all events, the mathematics 
required by, for instance, an electrician are of» 
totally different order from those required by most 
of the ordinary ling tradesmen. 

So mach fs thix the case that the presence of 
at Gtinry basin opeakeee Seen 
i eo yo 
foereasel ta difficulties Fy teacher in soy 
conerete examples and illustrations of the work ip 
hand in such a way as to interest and hold the 
attention of all sections of his class. In fact, it 
nary tome hat the requirements of te 
tendos just alluded to would generally be far better 
mot by special clauses in practical ruatheniaties for 
rT rather than for builders. 

turning now to our list of trades for whom 
Serene in oe OS Mimtotton 
mony, cor a tion our 
tifotie shoul lake, ot once ditoas from our minds 
the spools] requirements ‘of escevalors, slaiars, 
slariers, plusterors, and painters, ance any scheme 
‘of mathematics suited to the requirements of the 
other more highly skilled trades would be eyually 
‘suited to tho needs of these men. Woe are now 
left with the draughtemen 4e., clerks of works 
&e., bricklayers, masons, mters, joiners, and 
lumbers. “And with these it is not dificult to 
leal. ‘Their requirements are practically identical. 
‘They may be sumtued up in the three words—arith- 
‘motio, algebra, and ;—and the chietest of 
‘thoso ia geometry. Te simply reenains to trace the 
‘extent to which each of these branches should be 
followed, and the method of treatment which is 
Patnien iow vecds my be pesos seer aah 
rerhape a few words may ited uniter cach 
Of tho these headings. 
1. Arithmetic. 

Of course the four rules should be mastered 
‘and cerlain amount of profceney attained in 
dealing with vulgar and decimal fractions. Besides 
familiarity with the ordinary operations involved 
‘in money sums, some little extra attention should 
be givon to the weights and measures employed in 
ing with building materials and with land. 
‘This is especially important to those who intend 
to take up quantities, and incidentally to all build- 
ing men, who will. probably, sooner or later, have 
to measure up building work for themselves, A 
few lessons upon the duodecimal system of squaring 
dimensions will also prove of great ical utility 
to all our students. 7 ii 
im our schools, although in office work scarcel 
any other mete 5 eter employed. Tk 

sure that one notes in recent years » marked 
rement in Shove one meets in evening classes 
ith the average ovening student of 











one meets with « large proportion of students who 
eannot perform the simplest arithmetical opera- 
tions without making mistakes ; but this I attribute 
ehiefly to long disuse, and a little regular appliea- 
tion will soon overcome the difficulty. Many men, 
too, without trying to discover short cuts, employ 
clumsy and laborious methods to attain results 
which might be arrived st more easily in less 
than half the time, It is also noteworthy that 
‘at first vory few of our men appreciate the im- 
portance of discarding figures which have no 
significance. They will give an answer tocight or 
nin decimal places, where two decal places 
would moro ice for all practical purposes. 
When this is pointed out to them, petty thoy 
soon loaen to drop the oscless figures. OL course 
the teacher explain the usual methods of 
contracted multiplieation and division, which will 
bring home to the student the absurdity of retain 
ing useless figures in his results. 1 think it very 
important also that the student should bo shown 
‘useful methods of rongh-checking his work, so that 
he amay gain well-rlianco and be prevented. from 
potting down ridio ‘wrong answers, 

‘As far as building-trade students aro concerned, 
1 thal egrets of ealelton 
te altogether juons and unnecessary. Tn 
999eases out of w thousand all the caloulations that 
‘a man is ever likely to bave to make ean bo per- 
formed more directly and more easily by the 
ordinary arithmetical methods. I am eonvinood 
that for the vast majority of students we get in 
our evening classes the time spent in teaching 
logarithms wonld be far better spent if devoted to 
the more thorough teaching of mensuration_ or 
some more practical branch of mathematics. 
Indeed, it is but very seldom that even an nrcbitect 
or surveyor requires to use logarithmic tables, 
Partly for this reason I think that the Boand of 
Education syllabus in practical uathematies is 
quite unsuited to the needs of our building men, 
ft may be admirably adapted to tho requirements 
of engineers and electricians ; but ns far as building 
men are concerned the Board of Education sylla- 
boas is practically a dead letter. ‘x 

Although not in favour of teaching logarithmic 
methods of calculation, I am a great advocate of 
the slide rule In a short lesson of about one 
hour's duration sufficient of the theory of loga- 
rithms could be explained to enable w student to 
undersiand and make intelligent use of » slide 
rule. No effort should be spared to induce every 
student to get one for himself, and to practise 
the use of it until he comes to like it, And when 
nce he becomes tami with it be wil not 
willingly it it wh leulations sre in 
and.” Probably” tho people who are. likely. to 
derive the greatest benofit from the use of a slide 
role are amen in designing ironwork. 
‘Surveyors’ assistants also, in taking rough quan- 
tities o in checking accursiely squared dimensions, 
would effect a great saving of time and Inbour by 
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aj use of the slide rule. Foremen and 
others who have to estimate weights and quantities 
of materials or to check invoices might also find 
slide rule a very profitable investment. 


IL. Algebro. 
Algebra is of less importance to us than 


arithmetic or geometry. ‘The elements of algebra, 
However, sal be mustered ti 
jnner should not 


be frightoned by a dread array of symbols lead 
operations: The object of the 
tescher should be to pass rapidly over the 
liminary rules of addition, subtraction, multiplica- 
tion, and division, and to arrivo as quickly as ta 
the solation of simple eyeatins. “I wooll 
too eagerly push forward to quadratics and 
simultancous equations, seeing that in building 
they are not of frequent occurretice, but 
Yould rather make sure thatthe pul is pert 
competent to deal satisfactorily with any sim 
‘equation involving fractional quantities. Ho 
should be taught to regant an equation simply nt 
‘a kind of shorthand statement of all the conditions 
involved in any given problem. From his very 
first inteod to tho subject, bo should be 
shown. tbat in actual calealations the symbols 
stand for definite concrete quantities, and ample 
illustrations eau be drawn from mensuration and 
from formule used in practice for the strength of 
beams, struts, Ke. 

‘And hore T would remark that most beginners 
find considorable assistance in their efforts to grasp 
the naw iene asocatd with the we of letas to 
‘represent numl if some rot stem litera- 
fie be ndapled. ‘Thus in ting » formula for 
the are of » rectangle, taking A for area, & for 
breadth, and 1 for ‘we may aay Am b x Us 
of iu an approximate formula for the strungth of 
‘a fir beam of broadth 2, depth d, and span § (feet), 
W being. the safo uniformly distributed lead in 


cowis., wo may say W = Also, for outside 


‘and inside dimensions, capitals and italics may be 
‘employed ; thus of » hollow rectangle the external 
iicererec erent bao 1s Hi ‘dimensions: 
b 
‘other illustrations will suggest themselves, 
and I have always found that the confidence and 
interest of « class are best gained by selecting one's 
‘examples from work with which the majority of 
thn mon are fain, fm, things of common 
Bere cid 10-0, Ostaiie exsmple: which, bas 
‘occurred, or which may occur in tice, 
‘of one which is toca eel 
eee gees eon eer a 
‘abstractions of algebra sometimes by inter- 
ae enc 
align 
technical ealfeca, Lhave often notiosd tbe difficulty 
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which some students experience in solying “an 
austin, aloagh thoy tony. porlooUy grasp Te 
‘Significance. Simple transpositions and inversions 
sein to mystify them considerably, and one some- 
times has to explain by means of several. little 
slope what aboald be cy ne mentally in one 
line. For this reason I ‘that considerable 
practice should be given in the solation of situplo 
‘equations, and the student should be trained to 
xpress straightforward problems in 


questions of doubtful utility, 
‘Meneuration may be branch of 
applied arithmetic, and al that this 


pai ae igh 
‘upon. ‘and columns, and tho weights 
of the materials themealves-—the builder must cons 


The paramount importance of this braneb of the 
subject is therefore self-evident, and no young 

in any branch of the trade can consider 
himself competent until be can perform tho 
necosnry calelatons ‘required in ascertaining 
accurately the quantities of materials required for 
his work. Thesiplest rales of messurailon leing 
almost self-evident, no proof need be given. For 
those which are not so obvious, I think some form 
of practical demonstration ia better adapted to the 
mental capacities of our students, and is far better 
appreciated than a rigid mathematical proof, -In- 
stead of stating the rales of mensuration in words, 
ts, for example, one finds in the older text-books, 
‘sich ax Todhanter’s, I prefer to adopt Professor 
Perry's system, and give them as simple algobraical 
formule. After an elementary introduction to 
algebra, 1 find our men readily work from auch 
formule. (abe voi Ut tho 
memory with cuml 10 rules, difficult to ro- 
member, whilst tho student learns that such 
formule may be modified in accordance with the 
oalinary rules of algcbrs, and 0 to the 
particular work in hand, For example, the old 
rule for finding the area of a triangle when thre 
sides are given, although simple when expressal 
Aestesialy, at As ate 0) (F969) 

rather forbidding aspect when btated 
‘verbally, and is not easly remetnbered,” Of course 
the teacher will seo that examples are worked by 
the decimal method as well as by the use of vulgar 
fractions, whilst of still greater importance is the 
@uodeeimal method so universally employed by 
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yantity surveyors, certainly think that until 
Resta huni ecaeieate in 
‘practice we nooll not take up the vory limited timo 
‘wvailable in evoning lasses for the purpose of 
teaching the principles and practice of that ad- 
mirable aystom, 


TH, Geometry. 


We come now to that branch of mathematics 
which to our men may fairly bo regarded as the 
‘most important one, not only becanse it lays tho 
foundation upon which the whole science of 
‘menstration is built, but also becauso it provides 
the necessary basis Yor the construction und 30 
ofall working and detail drawings, a8 well ax for 
the sotting out of the workitsalf, Although, how: 
aver, we ary ao dependent pon tbo work of pare 
goomotry, I think itis neither necessary nor wise 
{to attempt to teach our trad lads rigid goomotrical 
proofs, snoh as Euclid would insist upon, for evory 
problem wo give them, ‘Tho great majority of 
thom have neithor the time nor the ability t0 go 
through a logically arranged eourse. of pure 
goomotey ; and oven if they wore to take such a 
commie, I doubt whether ono-tenth of them would 
bo ablo to adequately apply their knowlelgo to 
thoie daily work, To my mind it is of far groator 
importance to give thom @ thoroughly. good and 
fly compote cour of praca fomnoty, dal 
ing with plane geometry first, and then following 
with the projection of solidi, and finally giving 
them good grounding in the prngtical goomotry 
of point Hos, and planes 

1 should hore bo obyerved that the geometry 
roquired is not merely that minimum which is 
necessary to enable m man to understand or con- 
struct n working drawing, but must yo far enough 
to enable hint to set out his own work upon the 
‘material, and rust hhim for attacking. the 
moro diffioult problems of his trado, such as circle 
upon circle, and oblique work genorally, To 
masons, bricklayors, carpenters and joinors, and, to 
vomo extont, to plumbers as well, it ix of tho frst 
importauco that thoy should have w good know- 
Tadge of proctca!plauo and sdld poostwry i they 
fare evar to become competent workmen, ablo to 
eal satisfactorily with the higher branches of 
‘thoie trade, 

‘We have but to think of the setting out of 
staircases and handrails in joinery, of complicated 
hippel roofs in earponiry, of vailts, domes; and 
show res in mvonry, togatber with all the 
hevals and teaplatas neiTontal thorelo, in once to 
toe tho ruprann importance of practic geometry 
to the builder. ‘Tho cours of goometry whic 
will best moot tho requirements of our men it 
therefore, I think, ono in which the drawing board 
pat Le Sqnare are freely and continuously employed 
in 

Beginning with simplo exercises in the bisection 
of lines and angles, with applications thereof, wo 
should proceed to varios useful problems on the 














straight line and circle, and the construction of 
triangles and polygons, simple problems on areas, 
‘on proportion and similar figures, and. the con. 
struction of varions useful curves, such as ellipses, 
paribolas, and spirals, Every lesson must suggest 
ome direct practical application to actual work, if 
we aro to retain the interest of our stadents, Two 
mothods should sometimes be given for the solution 
of the same problem—ouo for use on the drawin, 
board, and wnother to be used in setting out work 
fall sizo in the workshop. Following’ the plane 
geometry will come saveral lesions pon supe 
solids drawn in plan and elevation, together with 
various sections of them by vertical, horizontal, 
and lanes een Solids, such as bricks, sugges 
tive of actual work, always seem to have a greater 
fascination for our men than the more scademical 
tetrubedrons, cubes, cetabedrons, &e. Developmonts 
of solids should be fally dealt with, since, for in- 
tamed, the templates required in setting out 
masonry are derived directly from developments of 
the intended finishod forms, 

In order to bo fully propared for dealing with 
the higher branches of constructive work, includ- 
ing bevelled, splayed, and oblique work, circle 
upon circle, and rosin work of double ourva- 
ture, the student should have # good course deal- 
ing with points, lines, and pisses ap owing 
mothods for determining their intersections, the 
true lengths of lines, real angles, hotween. planos, 
ke, Ho will thon bo able to apply his knoteledge 
to tho partioular work in hand, aa tle to devise 
his own methods. 

T regret to find that the Bourd of Education 
Syllabus in tical plane and solid goomotry wt 
tho prosent day is tn loss fitted’ to anoot the re: 
uiroments of builders than it was ton ov twenty 
years ago. In place of tho really useful probleme 
‘on points, lines, planes, and solids, one finds a 
miscellaneous assortment of work, including 
wraphic nrithmetic, yootors, the tracing of lock, 
‘peaphio representation of trigonometrical functions, 

‘much besides, which ‘bo very usefal to on- 
gineers, and would afford an excellent course of 
mental training to architoots, if they had the time 
and inclination to undertake it; but a» far ax 
actual building work is concerned, one balf of it ix 
simply sees o our men, fr not one i a thousand 
of them would ever requite to make use of it in 
his daily work, The text-book on geometry which 
I think most nearly meots the requirements of 
buildors is the © at Advanced Practical Plano 
‘and Solid Geometry written by the late Mr. Honry 
Angel. The ground is fairly woll covered, and 
fein examples cou be ad showing te 
application of practical goometry to problems mot 
with in building work it would bes greater favourite 
among workmen than it is at “present.” Like 
ety T would not draw a hard-and-fast 
line between geometry and arithmetic. Practical 

blems should be solved re the rendiest and 
Boatsnelisnds that gegeet jemselves, whethor 
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geometrical or nrithmetical; whilst a mixed method 
‘ay often be used with advantage, 

Recrting geome pool 1 bare sry 
hinted, T ‘prefer an optical demonstration to 
a stcict mathematical proof for the class of men 
we have to deal with. Thus in problems upon 
areas, such as finding & reetangle equal to a given 
triangle, or making & rect ual to a given 

the teacher may cut the given figures 
Dut of paper, and by disseoting them properly may 
build up the required figures out of the picees so 
biained. Again, to. verity Beli i. 47, right- 
‘angled trinngles may be having sides in the 
qatlo 8:475 or 8:15:17, and the area of each 








are shown by cutting it up into square units, 
When dealing ‘with this it sbould be 
pointed oat that the teath holds good for all 


Fimilar figures, and an illustration may be given 
{or cireles in detormining the diameter of pi 


‘ehick sal havo the ame setional areata wo OF 


is kind of work has far more limited field of 
‘usefulness, and is of much loss iy than 
for ongincors. I certainly think that the more 
advanced students shoald be taught o wirlerstad 
and make intelligent use jiagrams on squared 
paper when necosary, but boginners in thelr first 
Fear need spand no time upon them. In the ad- 
Yanced stages of technical subjects T find that 
diagrams to illustrate physical laws, and expressing 
the results of experiments as curves, are readily 
‘understood by our stodents. In this way they 
have boon of great assistance to me in bringing 
ome ta 8 cles {0 an interesting wey many in 
porlant facts connected with the testing and pro 


of building materials. 1 think, howorer, 
Hint the only section of ‘oar students who woald 
find it Their while to pursue the subject 


boyond this point are those who are likely to 
become leading draughtsmen, managers, or prinei- 
of firms. 

"Now with reference to vectors and graphic 
statics. Since, with the exception of problems 
Gan icon ibe somal di eee 
materials, the ocessional driving of a 
‘plas are concerned, with tho sistical 

of mechanics, I think the tne which 
in ndequately teaching our men 
etectvly ik problems on velocities 
necelorations, eirenlar motion, 4c. would be 
devoted to other subjects, which to 
of greater interest and of more 
importance, I would therefore deal only 
triangle and parallelogram of forces, as 
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to be of practical utility to our men, and which, I 
think, should be dealt with thoroughly and in a 
fairly exhaustive manner in the hi; zher stages, is 
that which deals with statical prot in frame- 
tvork and ‘masonry. Closely associated with thir 
work is the determination of bending moment and 
shearing force dingrams for beams; of centres of 
sravity and moments of inertia for’ plane figures ; 
‘of resistance lines in arches and retaining walls, 
seh pagropprd mie crete sh are 

GLa the bigher stages of building consteuetion, 
Even here, however, we must bear in mind that bat 
very fow of the eraftsmen in onr trade clasies aro 
‘over likely to have to design structaral work of any. 
thagnituile for themselves. ‘This subjoct is, pro 
‘eminently one for the civil engineer, the architect, 
and the surveyor with their assistants, 

In teaching this branch of the subject I have 
found that practi! men have no ity, in 
faring the meaning of force Healer and in 

‘Beading: tgment, sales ary &goneral 
stumabling block to all, on account, I. presume, of 
the abstract. ition of » mechanical moment 
being more diffenlt to realise than that of a simplo 
force. ay htoh hon eager ipo 
‘notation is empl l, inners generally experi~ 
nce re dicalty  draing tus dara for 
framed structures. The idea often prev ‘that the 

% roan be ioarnt by hart in. the same way 
‘that boys at school sometimes learn Euclid's figures. 

Doubileas many of those present. will bo dis 
hagas ‘at the limited viow I am now taking of 
tt bred which mathematics should play in the 
training of our artisans. Let it be clearly under- 
stood that Tam not dealing with the case of boys 
in technical Io raps for whom, no donbt, a 
more libaral ayllabus in many rospocta would prove 
udvantageous.” I have endeavoured to confine my 
remarks to the work required in evening classes, 
Jost as soldiers are admonished to aim low if the; 
would shoot effectively, so I am more convin 
very year that the trae secret of effective teaching 
to artisans is to curb ambition in our constant en- 
deayour to ensure that fundamental principles are 
well understood. 

Let us remember that, after all, our ultimate 
object should be not merely to propiro students for 
‘ansing examinations based on sanbitions ryllabnsos, 
hor to turn out trained mathouatician, hut to it 
them for grappling successfully with’ the hart 
practical problems of everyday life; to make thom 
ot merely clever ealculators, but ‘good all-round 
craftsmen, able to turn out a piece of work with 
credit to themselves and their eenployecs: lo torn 
out men not just barely able to hold their own in 
the world, bat well quali to advance their own 
interests as well as the interests of their trade, and 
‘s0 prove, not only successfal competitors in the 

“le for existence, but masters of their craft in 
the fall sense of the word—men many of whom 
‘may rise to responsible and useful ions in life, 
and a0 prove a blessing to the whole community. 
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WOOD-CARVING. 
By W. Aunowren and A, W. Mannyy: 


‘Read before the Royal Institute of British ‘Architects, Monday, 2nd April 1906. 
I. By W, Avvoxren, 


OOD-CARVING is one of the earliest urts ; over three thousand years ago in ‘Thebes, 
W Wood status were made for the tombs of the kings, and three of these statues are 
in the British Museum to-day; again, when, on the vast prairies of the Far West, 
tho North American Indians whittled their tomahawks, they wore practising wood-carving 
—beginning an art that was to have w wide significance anda world-wide range—an art 
Which some men in all ages, because they worked earnestly and with all their might, have 
made famous ; an art which somo of our amateurs of to-day, with their superior knowledge, 
have so much energy to talk about and so little power todo. It has passed through the 
intervening centuries with moro or less success, and still survives. Its successes have given 
pleasure to the world in all timo; its failures may well be forgotten, I think this is far 
80 buck for our subject to-night; Tam more concerned to speak of its life and 
ies in the present and the future, than to make a catalogue of its accomplishments 
in the past—more keen to speak on the life of to-day than to unearth the dead for criticism. 
Now T have thought, at times, when asked to speak of wood-carving, that it is all s0 
simple that there is nothing to say about it. You have merely to take n block of wood and 
carve into it till you obtain the form you may be seeking. ‘That, in fact, one can tell another 
in half an hour all there is to know about the actual doing of wood-earving. But, of course, 
it takes years of practice to be able to do this with success. So that at other times I have 
thought that there is so much to say about it from different points of view that it bocomes 
Thi erie Wl RIL ot Ap ta, 09 
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difficult to know where to begin or what to say. One feels that in an assemblage like thia 
everyone knows all about it. Then there is the fact that I have spoken to you before on the 
same subject. However, I will endeavour to treat it in a somewhat different manner this 
time from that which I did before. As I spoke mainly the last time on the technical part 
of the subject and touched on the historical, I propose to-night to speak principally on the 
treatment which, in my opinion, is proper to wood-carving, or the various treatments that 
may be applied to it, 

In architectural decorations it is obvious there are many and various ways of applying 
carving. ‘There are mouldings—forming frames to panels or doors, or used ax bands of 
enrichment ronning horizontally round the rooms, as in cornices, or below friezes, Then 
there are the panels themselves, into which may he put all the variety and richness the 
carver can conecive, and where he may blossom out in all the glory of his craft, and produce 
the framed pictures he loves so well. If he can succeed in making these points of real 
interost in the achome, and by a right understanding of the power of light and shade help 
the architect to bring his whole design into harmony, so much the better; and if he impart 
to them and his other work some subtle touches that will help to bring mystery and 
into it, in howover small a degree, he has done something to relieve the appalling monotony 
of machine-worked moulding and correctly planed boards—he has done something to justify 
his hope that he may be regarded ns a brother artist working in sympathy with the first and 
most important one, the architect, towards. common end—not ns'a mere mechanical aid, to 
bo told to “do this” or ‘do the other," without sympathy or brotherhood, 














AS TO THE ACFUAL TREATMENT OF PANEL WORK. 


More or less flat panels which are intended to expross a flat or vertical surface. may 
be treated by keeping the ground of the panel quite flat, and tho surface of the carving 
‘on it may be varied as mach as you like without losing the focling of yerticality of the 
panel itself, especially if the ornament is rather sparsely spread over the surface. Or 
the ground may be shaped to u section, and the surface of the carving kept quito fl 
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thus retaining a similar effect of flatness or verticality in another way. Great variety and 
charm may be obtained by shaping or undulating the ground in various ways, and keeping 
the surface of carving flat. 

Now I think one of the beauties of panel work is that it shall always look as if it were 
part and parcel of the ground and could not have been stuck on to it, and this does not 
























necessarily imply t indeed, it may 
bo ent.right away from behind in parts, so that the work stands quite clear from the ground, 
80 much so that you may put your finger between it and the ground, and yet it will not look 
stack on if other are brought down and delicately die into the background. T 
effect of combining and harmonising ground and carving, as a whole, may be just as easily 


at the work should not be fearlessly undereut in place 
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obtained on @ shaped ground, where the surface of the carving is kept quite flat, as in the 
more ordinary treatment of keeping the ground flat and getting the effect by the undulating 
carving—as, for instance, by keeping the earving yery thin indeed on the protruding parts 
of the shaped ground you will obtain the samo feeling of combination and solidity. 




















ined in carved panels by the actual treatment of the 
work as light and shade (almost irrespective of the beauty of the design), by putting some 
parts very low on to the ground and keeping others high, Of course, if you have n good 
design to begin with, so much the better; what I want to express is that even a bad design 
may be made to look tolerable by the way the work is, what we call, * thrown about,” and that 





I think very fine effects can be obt 
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‘a really fine design may haye no interest if carved with no sense of reliet or proper variety 
of surface, A design should never be too elaborate or intricate in character—better err on 
the other side and be too simple, as even the simplest design may be made to look well in 
carving. 

Endless variety may bo obtained in the earving of panel work by the way it is treated. 
For instance, it may be kept in more or less flat planes, on different levels, or each plane may 
be varied in height in itself, or the whole surfaco of the work may be kept quite flat where the 
ground is shaped to a fixed section, Friezes may be treated in a similar manner to panels, 
only care should be taken to keep up the effect of a continuous line of enrichment over the 
whole surface, or part of it, preferably at the top. 

While on the subject of panel work, although personally my sympathies are strongly in 
fayour of solid panela carved with a considerable amount of relief, some parts being high and 
other parts very low and dying delicately into the ground and combining with it, I feel 
that in these days of a distinct, and to some architects disquicting, revival of the Grinling 
Gibbons sort of work, one cannot quite ignore the sumptuous effects arrived at by swags, &o., 
boldly applied on to the surface of plain panels (such, for instance, as in St, Paul's, Hampton 
Court, Petworth, and numerous other woll-known works). By this process rich and strongly 
decorative effects may bo obtained which, perhaps, could not conveniently be accomplished by 
any other means, I know there exists a difference of opinion among architects ns to whether 
this is a legitimate way of using earving or not; I know also that some very fino carving has 
been, and can be, done in this way. So I mmst leave you to fight it oub yourselves : it will 
be something for you to talk about, 








SIYLNS! FORMING FRAMES ‘TO CARVED PANELS. 


think if styles or rails forming part of the frames of carved panels be carved at all, 
they should bo treated very delicately, and carved into the solid wood itself, 40 as not to lose 
tho fooling of strength properly belonging to framing of any sort, Here, at least, boldly 
carved work, applied or stuck on, must have a tendency not only to deteriorate the feoling of 
true construction, but must seriously interfere with the conoentrated richness one hus a right 
to look for ins panel. Columns, if earved, should be treated in tho same flat, solid manner 
‘as T recommend for styles. 


PERYORATRD WORK. 


Porforated work should be kept very flat on the surface, as where the effect is intended 
to be obtained by tho shadows of the perforations there is no object in varying the surface 
much, and such treatment will only tend to doteriorate from the effect which should be 
obtained more by drawing than variety of surface, 

T hayo a beautiful example of perforated wood-carving here (see headpiece). 1 think 
it ia almost porfoct in its way; the nbsolutely wood-carver’s cut on the surface, the 
fine disposition of the spaces, harmonising #o well with the solid parts, and the crisp 
cutting of the outlines so characteristic of the gouge, combine to make it a perfectly sue- 
cessful work of wood treatment, It could hardly have been executed in any other material, 
which makes—to me, at least—its charm; its sense of growth and joy in the composition 
appeals strongly to anyone who loves wood-carving for its own sake and its own character. 
In medinval work ono finds many finely designed and broadly treated examples of perforated 
carving, But I think that generally, about the Wren period, piotoed work is apt to be too 
much cut up and worried on the surface, thongh much of it is boldly designed. 
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48 TO MOULDINGS. 


T.want to say something about mouldings, because I think they are rather neglected at 
times; at any rate, Ihave seen schemes of architectural decoration which might have been 
improved by giving more thought to the suitable treatment of the carved mouldings, as, for 
instance, keeping some of them very delicate in effect, and some much stronger as wholes 
while some may be delicate in parts and much stronger in others, always dividing the 
strength and delicacy to run in line with the edge of the moulding. 

‘There are many ways of treating enriched mouldings, You may carve them as one 
continous enrichment, keeping the surface, or contour, of the moulding almost undisturbed 
by carving but faintly into it (as example A); or you may help the architect to express the form 
ho wants to obtain, having duo rogard to the light and shade ho is trying for by deepening 
the hollow part on, say, an ogee, and leaving the round part very faintly earved (as examples B), 
which helps to give a stronger effect to the original form desired. Or yon may cut away the 
}ackground of the moulding to quite different section from the front (as examples C), leaving 
the original surface or contour of moulding to appear undisturbed at intervals, giving great 
vatiety and richness to the schemo of onriched bands or courses. I'think the well-known 
tyg-nnd-tongue is a heautifal example of the two methods T am speaking about combined, 
tis, having no precise section at the back of the carving, howover deoply it is cut into, if 
itis not too widely divided it never seems to destroy the original surface, There are 
many other ways of treating mouldings which can bo thought of, which have a certain refine 
ment, but can be given groat force at the same timo by judicious treatment. 








APH, 


‘Capa to columns or pilasters should never be overcrowded, but should show the bell 
plainly, thus revealing the strength of the column going right up to the abaens, ‘They should 
be very lightly earved, and the volutes may be freely ent through in all directions, plainly 
Aigelosing the bell underneath them. ‘They may bo as finely conccived and as delicately 
‘carved aa you like, so long as they display plenty of bell, plenty of strength to support the 
weight above which they have to carry. Ihave myself  groat respeot for columns, and think 
 well-proportioned coliimn is a distinctly gracofal feature in archifecture ; and I think a cap 
thould be liko a beantifil woman's head—the crowning glory of a porfect form. 


AS TO OARVING ORNERALLY. 


[All carving should bo carefully studied in reference to the position it is going to ocoupy, 
its height from the floor and the amount and direction ot the light it will have in its place. 
‘The point of view must be considered, especially, as to whether it is looked up at, or down on 
to, Work is often too highly finished in the good light of a workshop, and such finish is of 
no value in its position in the room or building, and indeed often detracts from the effect 
‘which might have beon produced had the work been left rougher; thus it is obvious that 
Nome parts of the work snay well be loft with « less degree of finish than others and gain in 
effect thereby. 

‘Avoid all mechanical means of getting effect, such as scratching mouldings where they 
come among carving, They will only be ont of harmony with the rest of the work, and the 
more precise and highly finished they are, the worse they will look. By seratehing, T menn 
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working the moulding with a steel template, cut to the reverse, such as was used largely when 
some of us were younger than we are now. 

All carving should be treated with the proper characteristics of the art—that is, genuine 
wood-carving cuts, the work of the gouge and the chisel, not the file or riftler—not to imitate 
clay or marble, but be itself alone, such that it could not have been done in any other 
material. I want to plead for its own treatment, that of real carved or cut wood, out with 
sharp tools, and alive with living, nervous cuts all over both subject and ground, making 
one harmonious whole: no part of the ground ever absolutely smooth like a planed board— 
no part of the surface of the carving itself ever robbed of all expression by the brutal use of 
glass-paper or fishskin : all parts of the work teeming with the joy of life and effort which 
the carver felt in doing it. Let it at least look as if wrought by a man with the hot blood 
tearing through his veins, not reflect the stagnation born of a joyless soul. 

T want wood-carving to speak with a voice, not to make itself felt by a groan. The voice 
of « living art revering the traditions of the past—panting to learn from the teachings of the 
present, and tuning itself in harmony with the great glad chorus of the sister urts, 





IL, By A. W. Marys. 


DO not propose to deal with the subject of wood-earving “historically,” only in a minor 
| ddogroe, the object of this Paper being to try to place before you the relative position 

of tho carver and architeot, and find some means of improving the standard of work 
executed, 

Tt is an easy mattor for the carver to say, “if be had more money for his work he could 
give better results”; but we must go further than this to find the reason for the slow progress 
mado in the art of wood-carving. 

Although I begin these remarks with the statement that Ido not propose to deal with 
the subject historically to any great extent, Leannot help thinking that a brief survey of the 
past-may help as to devise some mode of action for the future. 

Wood-carving is one of the oldest arts, probably preceding sculpture in marble or the 
working in metal, by reason that the material was more ready to hand, and being also softer 
Was more easily fashioned into the desired form. As an example of the skill of the early 
carvers tho well-known bas-relief in the Louvre may be quoted, which is attributed to about 
tho Seventh Dynasty, or over 2,000 years x0.; but perhaps the finest early example of 
Egyplinn work is the celebrated wood statue at Boulac Museum of a life-size man, attributed 
to the Fourth Dynasty—say some 4,000 years n.c. Other examples might be quoted, but one 
neod not go further to show the skill wequired in wood-carving at this period. 

What, then, haye we been doing in carving these last 6,000 years? The last-mentioned 
sutue is fine work, full of dignity and vigour, ‘To-day we often find wood-carving Jacking 
Doth these qualities, and in strong contrast to the productions of the early Egyptians, Greeks, 
and Romans. In the period which was dominated by the Greeks, say 500 n.c., some of 
the finost carvings wero exeouted ; and it was at this period that Phidias produced his sculpture 
which was to live during succeeding centuries as the work of the greatest sculptor ever known. 
A colossal static of Athens executed by him in wood, with faco, hands, and feet of ivory, ix 
to-day unrivalled hy any succeeding artist. 

Coming down to medinval work, the most remarkable examples of the art, strangely 
enotigh, belong to Scandinavia and Denmark, the periods between the ninth and thirteenth 
centuries producing some fine characteristic work, of which reproductions may be seen in 
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plaster ot South Kensington Museum. ‘The type of work is low relief, the whole face of the 
material being richly carved with soroll-work of an intricate design, with figures and animals 
introduced in all the full vigour of the early Egyptian work. In a minor degree our better 
Norman carving seams to follow upon these lines, and in all probability was introduced by 
the Danes as early as the ninth or tenth century, which seems to have been the date of the 
introduction of architectural wood-carving into this country. From this date to the fourteenth 
century wo have little of merit, the early English wood-carving being of « heavy and coarse 
‘character, and not to be compared with the stone-carving of this period. As we come down 
to the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries the work shows marked improvement, the latter 
being richly wrought with tracery carving, in which is intermingled conventional foliage and 
fruit, often used as emblems, asx seen in the delightful screens and stalls so well known to all 
of us. Tt was during this period that English wood-carving was recognised in Europe; and 
thore is little doubt that England, together with Germany, led the van in this art, It wns 
‘iso at this time that the stucco and painted wood-carving was introduced, and the many fine 
examples in this country, even to-day, give us « good idea of the wealth of imagination and the 
power of invention, used by the artists employed upon these works, ‘There is no period in the 
story of wood-carving that has left a greuter mark upon the present generation, Tt is worth 
noting that during the greater part of the fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries there was a 
canonical law requiring overy church to have its rood-sereen. This, no doubt, bad « marked 
effect in raising the demand for good work. 

‘Aw we morge into the sixteenth century we begin to lose much of the vigour of the 
fifteenth, the work also lacking imagination; and although during the sixteenth and soven= 
toonth centuries a vory large amount of carving was done, it does not bear comparison 
with the work executed on the Continent; at the samo time it shows some determination to 
got away from the Tines laid down by the carlior masters. ‘That there was a desire for richness 
‘f effect cannot bo denied, as is shown by such examples as the inner porch of the drawing- 
toom at Red Lodge; the screen, King’s College Chapel, Cambridge (which bears evidence 
of French influence), and many others ; but, as before stated, the carving itself generally is 
fot of high order, and is principally interesting in that it is the first serious attempt in this 
‘country of classic work. In all probability we are more direetly indebted to Spain than Italy 
for this introduction, the well-known chimney-piece at Wolfeton House being typical of this 
Spanish feeling ; and upon this style our Jacobean wood-earving seems largely to have been 
formod, Tam aware that « great many people admire the Elizabethan and Jacobean wood- 
carving; but, generally speaking, it was exeeuted in w commercial spirit, lacking refinement 
find, to some extent, imagination, Tt was, indeed, a great contrast to the work of the Italian 
fnasters, from whom it bnd boon originally adapted, Who can contemplate this period of 
Tialian art without a feeling of intense pleasure? While we in this country wore entering 
into the delights of the golden age of literature, Italy was revelling in golden ago of art 
surpassing anything known to history. Prominent amongst these artists was Raphael (the 
founder of a school of carving which formed the basis of the sixteenth-century Renaissance), 
‘one of the hardest workers whom the world has known, and who, although dying at the 
nage of thirty-seven, left u name pre-eminent in art, # glorious figure in a glorious timo ; with 
him were such men us Michelangelo, Perngino (Raphael's early master), Signorelli, Lurenzo 
Lotto, Fra Bartolomeo, Leonardo da Vinei, and many others, including Ghiberti and 
Donatello. {sit surprising at a time when wealth, luxury, and art wore unsurpassed that 
carving should share in the general development? As before mentioned, it was ut the height 
Of this galaxy of talent that the Italian Renaissance had its creation, Rophael himself leading 
fas architect, carver, and painter. In 1514 he was appointed chief architect to St. Peter's at 
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Rome, and it is probable that he, in his position us architect, gave of his valuable time to 
the minor art of wood-carving. 

It is impossible to over-estimate the influence such an artist had upon his fellow- 
workers, Perhaps the most typical of his designs in wood-earving which were carried out by 
his pupil “Giovanni Burile” are the doors and shutters of the “*Stanze," which are of the 
pure classic type founded upon the Roman wall paintings. These works are highly finished, 
fall of character, and no doubt are among the finest examples of Italian wood-carving. 
Not only did Raphnel show his intorest in this art, but such men us Ghiberti, Donatello, 
Cellini, and many other leading artists and architects ussisted. It can he readily understood 
that such influetice must have been felt throughout the whole of Hurope, France especially 
sharing in the progress of art generally; and it is only surprising that England profited 
so little in artistic matters from her sister States. Probably this must be ascribed to 
hor troubles abroad and at home during the Reformation, Germany ulso being somowhat 
affaeted by the same cause. It seems a pity that the latter country should not have taken 
full advantage of this rovival of classic work, as during the preceding century she was no 
doubt one of the leaders in the art of wood-earving, the examples of her fifteonth-contury 
work being equal to anything that was produced daring that period. A fine example of this 
work is shown in South Kensington Museum—viz. a centre panel of w triptyeh by “Veit 
Stoss,"” ‘That Gormany had her own expression in the Rennissunce is of course evident, but 
it fell very far below the Ttalian, Probably Albrecht Duror has a marked effect upon the 

_ work of the early part of tho xixteonth century, and there is little doubt he was one of the 
leading artists of his day, His work is well known both as a painter and seulptor, and he 
doubtless helped to continue the Gothic feoling in Gormany against the rising classic students, 

‘The following poriod in this country is of great interest at the present time, as it was in 
the lattor pavt of the seventeenth contury that Grinling Gibbons (1648-1721) produced some 
of the best of his works which to-day are appreciated perhaps more than any other type of 
English wood-carving of the later poriods, ‘That there is a variety of opinion as to the 
artistic valuo of his work we cannot question; but I think it must be admitted that he raised 
tho standard of wood-carving very materially from the position it held in 1670, 

‘After his death in 1721 wood-carving again declined, and we got little variety or character 
in the later work, perhaps with the exception of Adam, who certainly introduced a now spirit 
into carving; and although it is not marked by any great inspiration or genius, the refinement 
of his work is to-day generally appreciated, more especially his plaster-work, which is 
exemplified in Rendleston Hall. 

Tn 1850 William Mortis inaugurated @ new school of art known ns the “New Arts and 
Crafts.” ‘This style of “now art” to-day lus little to commend it, its general features 
being the more realistic adaptation from nature. Some of the most typical of this work 
‘vas on view in the Paris Exhibition of 1900, and is still to be seen in the annual salons at 
Paris as woll as the Exhibitions at home. The work, however, generally is best forgotten by 
the carver who is desirous of real architectural for 

T have endeavoured, as far ax time will permit, to sketoh a rough outline of historical 
wood-earving, not only in this country, but in Europe generally, althongh one feels how little 

ce has been done to such potiods as, among others, Francis 1. ‘This King, a lending 
influence in France, gatherod round him men from all nations who vied with exch other for 
his patronage; und it was under this monarch that Cellini produced some of his best works. 
‘Thete is also the Spanish Renaissance, which is full of interest; but I think I have suggested 
‘what will serve my purpose. 

Can we make any deductions from this historic sketch to help us? Possibly we may. 
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Egyptian, Greek, Mediwval, and the Renaissance earving were inspired by religions enthu- 
sinsm, the earliest works all applying to tombs, tomples, and churches ; so we come down to 
the fifteenth century, which is wonderfully rich, and is especially typified in church work. 
During the sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries this enthusiasm was entirely wanting in 
this country ; hut such was not the ease in Italy and France, where we have seen that art was 
triumphant. If followed closely wo find that the major part of this work was executed for 

churches, or by artists who had been trained in these religious schools, the work showing 
fervour not to be found in contemporary work of England and Germany. 

Gibbons's opportunity and inspiration was doubtless St. Paul's Cathedral; and if we 
analyse the work of Italian, German, and Spanish wood-carving we find through history that 
the Church has been the inspiration of the great masters. When I say the Church T mean 
religious enthusiasm, Perhaps no greater evidence is possible of the effect of this enthusiasm 
than the work produced by the Asiaties, whose work was full of soul, although, maybe, of 
basor kind. Professor Middleton, spenking of this carving, says:—‘In many cases the 
freshness of invention and freedom of hand shown in the carved ornament of savage races 
give a more really artistic value to their work than is usually found in the modern, laboured, 
and mechanical carving of highly civilised people.” He concludes :—* The commercial spirit, 
of the age and the general desire to produce the utmost display with the smallest cost and 
labour have reduced the art of wood-earving to a very low state.” Here, then, we have a 
second reason; but, first, how are we to inspire this enthusiasm, and will the expression of 
such enthusiasm elevate the public taste so that wo shall not have such » character for the 
noxt fifty years as we have had in the past? Theo are dificult questions. ‘fo i 
onthusiasm one must have “contagious enthusiasm " oneself ; had we a wood-carver—or shall 
I say an architoct 9—with this enthusiasm for his work thata man like “ General" Booth has, 
wo should find » marked improvement in all branches of architectural art. 

his lends mo toa point which I wish to bring specially to your notice—vix. that it is 
the architect who makes the carver. 

What do T mean by the architect making tho earyer ? In tho first instanco, the architect 
‘must know what he wants; 1 do not mean in detail, but in weight, proportion, and type of 
work, ‘There are cases where the architect does not even know the Intter, but fortunately this 
is rare, He must not only know, but he must be able to inspire his earver with his require- 
ments; ho must work with him as a fellow-artist, leading him on to produce that which is in 
the mind of tho architect, 

Referring again to Gibbons ; here is an example of an artist in wood who, when left to 
himself, simply becomes a clever expert with his tools: his work lacks architectural harmony, 
and is wood-carving pure and simple, without direction. As evidence, take tho altar-pieco at 
St. James's Church, Piccadilly; as an example of technical skill it is probably unrivalled, 
hut somehow it always appears to me to have been carried out without an architect—there is 
no control, it is simply a mass of fruit and flowers wonderfully strung together. If, on the 
other hand, you look at his work in St. Paul's Cathedral, you will find a considerable quantity 
of it is not nearly 60 well carved or 80 dexterous, but it has control; it has architectural 
harmony and in part of the architecture, and, what is more, part of the architect, Even in 
St. Paul's one finds most uneven value in the work. Haye you noticed the two large stone 
carved panels on the west front? ‘The one on the north does not bear comparison with the 
one on the south, Here, again, in one instance the carver has lacked the influence of the 
architect, I ean quite believe that some of you wish you could find a Grinling Gibbons 
to do your carving; but good carving, harmonious carving, can only be secured by the 
continued vigilance of the directing mind. 
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Ttis evident from these remarks that Iam of opinion the architect must have a con- 
siderable knowledge of wood-carving. Yes and no; technically (that is, in the handling of 
tools) little knowledge is required ; but intimacy with good work is essential ; further, I believe 
that for a carver to get the best results he must have a fair knowledge of architecture—i. 
the carver should know as much of architecture as the wrchitect should of carving. It must, 
‘however, be intuitive to a large extent, and a sympathy existing between the attists which makes 
them work in harmony: Contagious enthusinsm is a rare gift, and therefore cannot be within 
the power of us all; but intimacy with one's subject and sympathy between the artists can be 
secured hy every atchitect, and will to some extent remedy the deficienoy in the lack of this 
enthusiasm. 

Now, to go to the + cond point, and again to quote Professor Middleton :—*The com- 
mercial spirit of the age and the general desire to produce the utmost display.” What 
vulgarity! Is th of vulgarity? Shall we cultivate it or shall we condemn it? 
There can be only one opinion, 

One of the greatest charms in architecture is doubtless simplicity; and if we can do away 
with this vulgarity, and produce but a small quantity of wood-earving in place of the often 
over-claboration, we may be able to got better results because we are allowed more time and 
thought for production, Gibbons, although producing a costly type of work, was w master in 
tho art of simplification when desirable, some of his mouldings being most ffectively and 
cleverly treated at a vory nominal eost, thus enabling him to secure the better results on his 
moro elaborate work, where he would not allow cost to interfere with his productions ; this, of 
course, is whero the value of technical knowledge is of great wervico both to the architect and 
to the carver, 

Thave spoken previously of contagious enthusiasm as if it were the swmmum bonum of 
carving; it is needless to remark that this enthusiast must be properly directed ; it must be 
placed at the back of knowledge to encourage and direct. All the enthusiasm in the world 
without knowledge is more or less useless. 

‘How is this knowlodge to be secured in the fullest degree? In one mode of development 
vo are unfortunately rotrograding, viz. that of apprenticeship. Until the presont generation 
win fut, until almost within the last decade—appronticeship was general, the master taking 
1 koon interest in the welfare of his pupil; but now many masters do not care about wppren- 
ticos, preferring to take a boy and pay him what he is worth, the solo desire being to make 
him remunorative. Fortunately in the provinees and in one or two cases in London masters 
still adhere to the older method, with « result henoficinl to the rising artist. know of one 
studio where the last three apprentices have left their masters to he successful in immediately 
entering the Royal Academy schools of sculpture. This is no doubt encouraging to other 
youths, and is a tribute to the alvantages of apprenticeship. 

‘AL tho prosent time tho training to be obtained in the schools of art has greatly improved 
on whut it was twenty years ago, and now real, useful, living knowledge is being given to the 
‘atudents at some of these institutions; but here again we have no central leading authority to 
found or eatry on any given school of carving. ‘The school of Gibbons was created by his 
personal foree in his work, which was lifted right away from its immedinte surroundings to a 
height carving had not reached for two hundred years. Since his time—orshall we say sinco 
the middle of the eighteenth century ?—carving has steadily depreciated until towards the end 
of the nineteenth century. 

‘Wo must now look for some artist to lead us along the line of progress; if it cannot be 
ono alone, it may be by united efforts. Art is long, and unless we can hand down to the 
‘younger generation some of the knowledge we have gained through the years of experience, 
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so that the threads of our knowledge may be carried on indefinitely, we cannot make such 
progress as history bas painted for us in the past; as, for instance, during the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries, when our Churches formed # school of carving unequalled during succeoding 
centuries. 

‘Were not the old schools of painting more or less continuous, the pupil often rising above 
the standard of his master, and so by continued growth the fullest development took placo ? 

I wish it were possible to found such a school for carving. One of the masters in 
London bas given twenty years’ hard servive, and has probably done more good in this 
direction than almost all the others combined ; we must see that this is carried forward, and 
to do this we must have the assistance and sympathy of the architects, We want their 
assistance in advice and presence in the midst of the students; further, now that we have 
not the religions fervour, which undoubtedly produced some of the best of our work, wo must 
find another spur to help us along, Perhaps the best is ambition; at present ambition in a 
carver is almost dead; he eannot see where it will lead him, Working for a competence is 
not ambition, ‘True ambition must be unselfish—-not seeking personal profit, if personal 
honour, A wreath of laurels to the Roman was ofttimes more than gifts of palaces, gold, or 
silver, Can we not find some fitting crown for a man who will rise above his follows in. our 
art? Grinling Gibbons was mado master-caryer to King George I.—perhaps the only honour 
that was over done a carver since the sixteenth century, when, especially in Italy and Franco, 
it was the custom of kings and princes to do honour to artists irrespective of their branch of 
art, Many nobles, as well as kings and princes, kept in their rotinues artists in all the 
various materials, You yourselves give honour to the man who renders assistance to the 
science of architecture, Does not a carver who renders equal service to the art of architecture 
deserve some recognition? 

1 raise this point for your consideration, whether you can by rousing ambition secure 
that love of carving which was in the early carvers, and which I am convinced is still 
smouldering in the hearts of not a few to-day. 

I notice on your eard of meetings you give a “Gold Medal.” Why not extend this to the 
allied arts, and present annually, or even triennially, an award of merit to the individual who 
has done something to raise the standard of his art 2—be it in mural decoration, stained 
glass, plaster-work, wool-carving, or any other branch of architectural work—and let such 
recognition be public, so that the award shall carry with it the good opinion of all thoughtful 
and art-loving men. This will to some extent arouse the ambition of the younger generation, 
who will more readily give their time to stady and earnest work. But the opportunity must 
bo crented for continued study ; we must have a central school directed by men of know- 
ledge. We have soon that in the sixteenth century it was not a wood-carver who founded the 
great Italian Revival, but 4 master mind, a great artist and a practical architect, who pro- 
duced through his pupils and assistants what he himself designed. ‘There is no doubt in my 
mind that it was Wren who created the later seventeenth and early eighteenth century work ; 
and by looking at the past we are able to judge of the future, so that in all probability we 
must look to the architectural profession to raise the standard of the work: the architect is 
the master, the earver being the servant ; but a direct and living sympathy must at all times 
exist between them if the best results are to be obtained. 

Tamm afraid my Paper has not taken up the question of wood-carving quite in the spirit 
that may have been anticipated. I should like, if I have time, to show a few photos of Gibbons's 
and other works, as also examples of modern carving, making various remarks on the same, 
Pointing out the change in the history of English work; also where we fail, and where we may 
possibly improve. ‘The detractors of Gibbons's earving say he was not architectural in his work. 
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‘In this T agree to some extent, as already instanced in the reredos at St, James's, Piccadilly ; 
Dut who will question the greater part of his wood and stone earving at St. Paul's; also st 
Hampton Court; Trinity College, Cambridge ; and some of the work at Belton House; the 
ceiling at Petworth, and many others? Further, should these detractors prove true, as true 
they are to some extent, is it not evidence of what I contend, that the architect is the respon- 
sible person to whom we mast look for guidance and the uplifting of the art of wood-earving ? 
I would also like to point out » little dificulty carvers are continually meeting with, 
“ qrchiteets’ sketehes of carving.” Very often an architect will mark on his drawing the word 
“carving” ; to that we do not object ; but sometimes before the drawing leayes his offi, his 
‘assistant—often a junior—puts on a rough sketch of what ho thinks is required; the carver is 
invariably affected by whatever is shown, no matter how rough, This is really an important 
point, and as a carver I would suggest that whatever may be shown on the drawing should be 
iotly indicative of what the architect desires. As a typical instance we get half-inch seale 
drawing showing a circular shield: the earvar naturally prepares his model on these lines ; the 
architect, afterwards, sends a clever skotch of « tree shield, the result being that the earver 
(Gometimes) produces w clever piece of carving by its inspiration, If we can get architects to 
treat wood-carvers as fellow artists, showing thom often from where they got their inspiration, 
never hesitating to give them a reference as to where the idea may be found which the 
architect desires developing, this would materially help in inspiring the work in question. 
With regard to my other suggestions, viz. a desire for simplicity, the assistance of architects, 
‘and finully the school for carving, these, especially the Inter, are matters which wo may all 
help forward, It may be « matter of time, but the efforts of a few hard workers would do 
much to realise the dream of those who have the welfare of wood-earving at heart; so that 
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Fashions and follows in thousand sbapes 
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DISCUSSION OF THE FOREGOING PAPERS. 
Mr. Leoxanp Sroces, Vice-President, in the Chair. 


De BORG RUPEABD BSA. Pa 
it was his pleasing daty to proposo 1 vote of i 

to the two lecturers. ‘The Tabjeak dealt with was 
cessantially one of the high arts, and it became 
increasingly difficult to criticise this art, ns. the 
Teading architects of the day had ut just beon 
tolling them that one could not examine or eriti- 
cise in art. Ho did not know exactly what they 
meant, but thoso present would appreciate. tho 
difficulty in which ho was placed on this occasion. 
Perhaps one began slightly to realise their eonten- 
Mion in looking a one of tho photograph on the 
screen which showed a good deal of tho carving 
executed by Grinling Gibbons. ‘Tho carving 
originally had boon in the Chapel of Winehestor 
Co Some forty-five yours ago, however, 
& leading architect of that timo, Mr. Butterfield, 
had instructions to earry out eortain works ab this 
hap an whan basa the nrving in. qustion, 
which’ was among tho very finest specimens. of 
carving in this county, be didnot tbe speaker 
supposed, con: it quite appropriate, or per 
api ho’ considared'his own Colhio. work ore 
‘auitablo. At all events, the Renaissance carving 
‘of Grinling Gibbons waa removed frown Winches- 
tar College Chapel, and the Gothic work of Mr. 
Batterfiold was substituted. Whether that carving 
‘was appropriate or not to the chapel was a quos- 
tion beyond criticism ; but if he might as a humble 
‘architect ruprosent any opinion at all, he was in- 
lint to hin th, handsome ait wasn tho room 
jopicted in the photograph, it might have been 
i handsomer is tetighnl place shore Grating 





ai 
Gibbons intended it to be erveted. The big di 
Among Mr, Mariya's exhiits on tho opposite wall 
vas good oxamplo of scopy of Grining Gibbons 


work. "One of the charuoteriaties of his. work wus 
‘that he noither enlarged nor diminished the natueal 
‘size of the foliage or flowers or fruit ho was 
dopicting. Ho so deeply underout his work that a 
truly realistic effect was obtained, and overy flower 
fo fruit could bo, as it wero, picked from. the wall 
‘whoro it was hanging. ‘Tho roalistio effect. thus 
igiven was perhaps the chief charcteristic of his 
Work. The lecturers bad pointed out how tho 
Dost elfects in their art might bo obtained, But 
there was great deal more in wood carving 
than just the effect that was attempted to be 

from the artistic point of view. Behind 
the artistic voncer thero war a certain sentiment, 
and it was the duty of the architest or the earvor 
to reprevent that sentiment in his work. Archi- 
tecture and carving should embody that sontiment 
Anite pat from the purely artistic effct, Tf one 
feok thelong panel exkibited [see lastration, 294) 
ono was somewhat confused to know in whut posi- 





Hon that could appropsitly be placed, 16 was 
handsome picco of work from the purely art point 
of viow, but it was really difficult to say whether it 
‘was intended for a church oF @ ballroom. ‘The 
chernb with wings growing out of its. shoulder- 
blndos seemed to iznply a certain ecclesiastical effect, 
fand the acanthus-leaves bursting out into flowers 
‘seomed to suggest a ballroom effect. He folt that 
there was «certain difficulty in determining where 
such # pices of work could possibly be appropriately 
Hncod,” Tho Ieeturere,eepelally Ate, Alay, had 
Yery properly pointed ot ha kw for the neti 
teet instract the carver in the sentiment that 
was to bo conveyed in the exsouted work, ‘Their 
thanks wore duo to the lecturers for giving thom 
such instructive lectures, and for oxbibiting so 
many examples of their art and photographs of 
Aboir work, One lao lenrned to apnricate vom 
of tho difficulties undor which thoy Inboured, difi- 
cltios which might be lightened if architects and 
carvors Worked together to achieve the result. 
Miss ELEANOR ROWE, who rose at tho 
‘instance of the Chairman to second the voto of 
thanks, said that as a sistor carver tho lecturers 
would know that sho realised and approcinted 
many of the difficulties thay had spoken of, Mr, 
Aumonior’s remarks about the treatmont of the 
ground aod the mouldings wore most helpful, and 
‘earvors would do woll to bear them in mind. ''The 
ground of the carving should be one with the 
‘ornament, and not too detached and too mechanical, 
na was, sho was afraid, too often the caso in 
modern earving. She showld like to havo board 
omething mora maid about plreed carving, and 
to tho way tho Gothio carvers treated it, In Gothic 
work the carving was pied and applied to hollow 
mouldings; tho buek was a little distance from it, 
and a wonderful effect was obtainod. In somo of the 
‘screens the effect of the piercing work terpenes 
factory. ‘There wore panels in a pulpit at Coldridy 
treated with most excellent effect, She should 
very worry to see any attempt to rovive Grinling 
Gibbons’ carving ; yet all carvers might learn an 
immense deal from it, ‘Tho trastmont of his 
foliage and flowers wns admirable; ho know 
ly what to tako ond what to omit ; but sho 
‘id not like tho effect of tho fret cat and appliod 
‘ornament. It looked a great deal too detached. 
There seamed always « want of harmony in a 
Gibbons room: take, for instanen, St Lawrence 
;, although tho’ carving in itself was very 
intadtal. ‘Too. suggestion that a. gold. modal 
should be offered to. wood-earvors was excallant ; 
‘such an award would bo» great enconragement to 
thom, and she hoped the Institute might seo their 
way fo adopting the suggestion. She had much 
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pleasure in seoonding the vole of thanks to the 
lecturers for their very intarasting Papers, and 
much appreciated the honour done to her in being 
asked to do so, 

Mu, W. HL ATKIN-BERRY (7, speaking in 
support of the voto of thanks, said that Mr. Mariyn's 
Paper would wppoal to the warmest aympathios of 
all present, He had spoken of that indefinable 
thing eallod “spirit in the work, and bad gon- 
trasted the commercial spirit with the true artistic 

rit: tho commercial spirit was the bane of all 
that architects strove. to. achieve, and wus un- 
fortunately #0 provalent in theso days, Mr. 
Martyn bod said that the urchitect made the 
earvér. That might be #0, but ho thought the archi- 
tect waa very much in the hands of tho carver, 
and was groatly dependent on him. ‘The carver 
might make or mar the work of the architect 
coording to the spirit. in which the caever's 
work was executed, Mr. Martyn had spoken of 
tho enthusiasm which was necessary to the suecoss 
Of tha net ‘hey ww that enthusinan in a Was 
potent force it it hd soope and due encourage: 
mont; but it might beoomo chilled and withered 
by tho want of encouragement, Architects them- 
selyen hd often to deplore that want of encourage- 
‘mont from those who omployod thom. ‘They wero 
‘not absolute masters of tho situation. ‘They were 
in the hands of thoso who paid for the work ; and 
often whon they would like to employ the best 
talent thoy wore prevented by tho want of encou- 
ngemont and true enthusiasm on the part of thoie 
clionts, Therefore architoots must not be hold 
entirely rosponsible for making tho carver. Mr, 
‘Martyn hod reforrod to the practice of tho archi- 
twot's writing tho word “carving” on his draw- 
Joy, and thon some otbor band tempting 0. in- 
torpret that word and spoiling the whole thing. 
Ho thought it wonld often be very much better if 
fhe wrebitet left tho word “earring to bo tn- 
torprotod by the carver, because if he had a enrvor 
of the right sort bo was quite certain he would 
got carving of the right wort. He bid great 

esauro in supporting the rote of thanks for the 
Papers, and also for tho delightful specimens of 
carving which the lectnrors had shown, and which 
‘wore really Haka erey eR ‘Papers could be. 

Mie He INIGO RIGGS [A.J who was ealled 
con by the Chairman, said as far ax English work 
‘was concerned he had ehioily studied tho works of 
Tnigo Jones, who bad done #0 much towards fur- 
thoring tho art of wood-carving in England, In 
‘Worcester College, Oxford, be had bad the pleasure 
of going through the whole of the original sketches 
Tnigo Jones had made for wood-earvers, and had 
been much struck to see how very minutely he 
iketohed out all the work which had to bo executed 
for him, and cortninly did not write the word 
“carving " on his drawings. Ho understood that 
up to that timo carving had been vory much left 
to the carver himself, but after examining those 
Arawings of Inigo Jones he saw that could not 
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Ihave beon tho case, Ho was afraid architects did 
not value that wonderful collection at Woroestee 
College, Oxford, as much as they should. These 
drawings wonld’ bo of groat interest if exhibited wt 
the Institute. [t was marvellous the amount of 
work Inigo Jones put into his drawings, Some- 
times it was said that Wron had started the 
English craftsmen ; he thought, howover, that 
Inigo Jones was. little befors’ Wren in that 
respect. In conclusion, the speakor said he had 
sean » good deal of Mr, Aumonior's work at Ox: 
ford ante ha alvays taken pleasure in looking 
at it, 

Mu. J.D. CRAOH [Hd] said be biad taken a 
grat dal of Interest in wood-carving, and ho bad 
followed the Papers with clow attention, ‘There 
vor ome points ho thought might para e 
orth laying ile ros upon. Fest of all, be 
entirely agrocd with Mr. Mattyn’a view that 
Grinling Gibbons became valuable to architects as 
‘carver, apart from the tour ile force of hia powors, 
from tho timo he came undér tho direction of 
Wrov His work when subjected to. architectural 
direction became at once valuable ty the buildis 
‘and so long as the carving, howovor beuutif 
id not contribute to tho beauty of what it was 
put to ndorn, it oowsed to have value from the 
Arobiteet’s point of view, In examining Grinling 
Gibbons’ work, or work dono under him and in 
connection with him, too much stress could not 
‘be laid upon the extromely ablo treatment of tho 
moullings, © Where tho monkings wore nok 
nour the eyo, and wore run in Tongtha 
‘and great continuity, the wood mouldings noyor 
hhad their contours disturbad. In Ween's work, 
almost throughout St, Paul's for instance, and in 
thor places too, it will be foond that the original 
veotlon of the Oouldng ean always be road right 
through as nn undisturbed surface, That was ono 
of the gront charms of the work done by Grinling 
Gibbons undor Wron's direction. Tt wna obsory- 
sable in tho simplest Title strap mouldings or. in 
the most beautiful ogeo work, ‘There was a fine 
example in n place 9o necessible that it was a pity 
tocrrlok itv tbe ebapal of Trinity Colla, 
Oxford, Por of tho most beautiful examples of t 
woodwork of Wren's time tho chapel of ‘Trinity 
College, Oxford, was quite among the first. He 
did not think either of the roaders of the Papors 
hhnd laid sufficient stross on the value of French 
work. ‘The fifteenth and sixteenth contutios had 
hoon mentioned vary often, but he had heard no 
allusion to the stalls at Amiens or at Auch, which 
‘Wore superb, and far beyond anything in England, 
Another point wood-onrvors of the presont day 
seamed inclined to overlook was the great import 
‘aneo in ornamuntal work, and espocially in soroll- 
work, of maintais the line of interest in orna- 
mont. In the panels exhibited, done in what ho 
should call Grinling Gibbons’ tour de force style, 
the direction of the ornament was very much lost 
unless one was opposite to i He did not speak 
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so mueh of the actual design a tho extraordinary 
knowledge of effect with which the old Ttatinn 
carvers Worked, as in the panels in the stalls at San 
Pictro, Perugia, and again in the beantifal work at 
the Vatican, The detail of tho ornament was very 
elaborate, but tho lino of scroll was never lost sight 
of. It might bo a bold piece of folingo or a rere 
string-liky stem, but the light and. always 
‘maintained the motif as a first feature, That was 
‘& thing very much lost sight of now. With 
reference to the Renaissance French and Italian 
‘earving, in both thore wns a life and delicacy quite 
unknown in English work. Thor was a most 
Denntiful example in tho stalls of a ehureh and the 
cathedral at Bergamo. Tt was a good many years 
since ho vas thero, but he rotained his impréssion 
of the stall, whieh had a numberof ebildren carved 
fn wood aurmounting the stalls and tho wems of 
tho stalls. ‘There must bo over 200 of theso little 
‘gems of work—some of the most beautifal snd 
natural roprosentations of children that were evor 
iuoed. Thay should eortainly be well studied 
‘wood-ourvers as an admirable example of the 
‘wny in which the more independent form of wood 
carving could be carried out, 

‘Tun CHATRMAN, in putting the vote, said all 
‘would agreo that they hind hnd two most aduaimablo 
Papors, Mr, Aumonior had, so to speak, dealt with 

“tho practical sido, and Mr, Martyn socmued to. bo 
full of enthusiasm and vigonr upon the theoretical 
wide, although thay ware largely indebted to him 
for tho ezanpos of practi! work exbiila i the 
room, That showed oloarly that, hiowoyer imbued 
with thooretieal ardour Mr. Martyn might be, ho 
‘ea lig imbued with pcteal knowledge, 

must all wdiit that whilo thero were earvers and 
‘chery, thera woro also architects und architects ; 
‘0 that, while it might bo wise for somo architects 
to write “carving” on their drawings, and leave it 
{o th carvors it night be wiso for othee architects 
to doo lithe moro than simply write the word 
“eurving.” Thoy might havo safficiont, know- 
Tedge—and he hopell they hnd—to talc w tittle to 
tho carvor and suggest to him tho sort of this 

thoy wished to see carved on their building. te 
Gi nok think they ond Tay down any barton 
fast ries, But what Mr. Martyn sald was very 
true: it would be most valuable for carvers to 
now something abont architecture. Many of 
thoir buildings suffored trom this want of know 
ledge in the carvers. ‘They ot natural foliage 
trickling about theie buildings which thay hoped 
from tho sketohes or models they saw were not 
ging be aloo, natenl ot gle 0 tly 

Fith regard to Grinling Gibbons, although they 
right not all hold exactly his views on the preciso 
type he adopt, hey ould nok belp ad 

it his wor rad fall ot ponte, . Hubl 
seemed to be disturbed as fo whether one of tho 
pieces on the wall was meant for 8 ballroom or a 
Churel, and he eaid tbat the cherub, was more 
‘suitable for the church. He himself thought the 











cherub was occasionally most suitable to a ball- 
room! Though he ‘thought Gibbons vas a 
Great master, at the sano time he never could 
{Tuite foel at home with Gibbons’ sort of dotached 
fentiment, his work being carve and applied, 
Having himsolf been brought up on the good old 
Gothic principle that tho carving should be done 
‘out of a chunk of wood, he was afraid he should 
dio in those principles.’ At tho samo time, ho 
‘could not holp fooling that this appliod work’ had 
a chart of its own; so that he thought thoy 
should probably each go his own way. Some wou 
have their work ‘out of the chunk, and some 
would have the eacving applied as in the manner 
of Grinling Gibbons, 

Man, W, AUMONTER, in roply, said be bad not 
roferrod fo tho Amiens work montioned by Mr. 
Grace, as ho had expressly stated that he should 
not deal historically with the subject. ‘Thoy would 
find that ho had mentioned the Armions work in a 
provious Papor road at the Institute, The spoakor 
aid ho should like to give an instance of tho want 
‘of appreciation of good work among men of tho 

ghost culturo in England. Ho know the Grinling 
Gibbous work wb Trinity Colles, Oxford, many 
yearn iigo when it was all beautifully dirty.’ Some 
Years ago ha rn a Oxford and he wo into Tilly 
loge again to soa tho work in company with ono 
‘of the professors. The moment ho entered and 
ilanced at the carving ho thought thoy had buon 
‘loaning it: it looked quite white and new. Going 
lou up toll howorer, hs fond that tv authorities 
had hal ovory inch of that beautiful work covered 
with an oil paint, ‘That was the way thoy took 
eato of tho priceless examplos romaining t0 thom 
of old work! 

Mi. A. W. MARTYN, in the course of bis reply, 
speaking of grou work and that the val of the 
othio carving was always taken from the fice of 
the work, but In the elassio carving tho valuo was 
always taken from the background. Ho desired to 
thank Mr. H. A. Prothero for tho vse of the sevoral 
examples of old work, and the fine photos of 
fitteouth century soreons; also Mossrs, Hudson & 
Kim for their kindnoss in lending pho 
original Gibbons work, 


Mn, J.D. ORAGE [#.A,|,in a communication to 
tho Haitorof the Jounsat dated th April, says 

“After the discussion on the Papers on wood- 
carving, Mr, Aumoniee stated, in roference to my 
mention of tho woodwork “in ‘Trinity Collage 
Chapel, Oxford, that sino ho lad soon it that 
woodwork had all boon painted white. As it is 
ton years since I saw it I could not contradict 
hhim bat afterwards wrote to a ‘Trinity’ friond 
to make sure, It will be 4 relief to thoso interested 
to now thai snot jini hie, Te may have 
boon at some time; but my friend says that, at 
any rate during the twolve yoars he has known it, 
there hus beon no paint on it. It is light in colour, 
fand was probably cleaned at some time before that” 
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REPORT OF THE REGISTRATION COMMITTEE. 


‘To THs Roan Ivsrrrure ov Barrisu Anonrreors— 

‘The Committee have the honour to report that a Sub-Committee have held fifteen 
sittings, and have heard the evidence und views of twenty-four architects from various parts 
of England, Ireland, and Scotland, 

‘As a result of their deliberations, the Committee are impressed with the desire of 
many Architects (especially those who are practising in the provinces) that a legal status 
should be given to duly qualified practitioners in Architecture, and they are of opinion that 
this can be met by applying to Parliament for a legal Diploma of Mem 
Institute of British Architects, it being made compulsory that after (say) 1912 all Architects, 
bofore receiving this Diploma, mast bave passed through w definite course of Architectural 
Eaueation in a recognised School. 

‘The Committee believe that in w short time if this wore done the holding of such » 
Diploma would prove to be of professional value to all practising Architects, 

Tt is generally admitted by the advocates of the present draft Bill that the only 
chanco of getting Parlintnentary powers to carry out such w ponalising proposal as the 
rogistation of the tite of Architoet would be: (1) by placing the registration tn the hands 
‘of a Board partly composed of members outside the Institute, though it is suggested that 
tho Tustiate should be Ingely represented upon it; and @) by exempting from its operations 
all the members of the Institutions of Surveyors and Civil Engineers. Tt is also gonorally 
admitted that the standard for admission to such Registration would have to be a low one. 

‘The Committe believe that unless the profession can approach Parliament with 
approximate unanimity there is little chance, in the present state of public business in the 
oe ‘of Commons, ol getting: ‘ny contentious measure passed, 

‘The Committee therefore recommend that at present the Institute should confine 
itself to attempting to obtain Parliamentary tecognition for its membership, an attempt 
which, they believe, would meet with very general support, Such State recognition would 
encourage Education and raiso the qualifications of Architects, and would at the samo 
time avoid the temporary necessity of granting a statutory title to unqualified men. 

‘he Committee recommend that the title of the Institute bo changed to that of 
“The Royal College of Architects," and that a temporary third class of professional 
members be estublishod, 

Asan Appendix to this Report the Committee submit an outline of suggestions to 
sive effect to the recommendations herein contained, 

The Committee beg leave to state that this Report has been adopted by them 
unanimously at » meeting on the 20th March 1906, at which the following members were 
present :— 








Edwin ‘. Hall (Vice-President), Alexander Graham (Hon, Secretary). 














Y in the Chair, ¥. A. Gruning. 

: R. 8, Balfour, G. H. Oatley (Bristol. 
W.H. Atkin Berry. George Hubbard, 
A.W. Brewill (Nottingham), H. V. Lanchester, 
J. J. Barnet (Glasgow). ALN, Prentice. 
J.T. Cackett (Newcastle). G. H. Fellowes-Prynne, 
W. D. Carie. John W. Simpson, 
1. E, Collentt. John Slater. 
ACW. 8. Cross. Leonard Stokes (Vice-President). 
E, Gay Dawber. C. Harrison Townsend. 
E, M. Gibbs (Sheffield). Paul Waterhouse. 
J. 8. Gibson. Sir Aston Webb. 


W. J. Gilliland (Belfast), Edmund Woodthorpe. 
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‘he President, whose absence thtongh illness was deeply regretted, together with 
Mr. H. '. Hare, Vice-President, and Mr. J, A. Goteh, who were unavoidably prevented 
from attending, have desired their names to be added to those appearing. 
By order of the Registration Committeo, 
20th March 1906. W. J. LOCKE, Secretary. 


APPENDIX TO THE REPORT. 
HEADS OF SCHEME FOR RAISING QUALIFICATION OF ARCHITECTS. 


1, Revise the Charter, and 
2. Submit a Bill to Parliament. 


CHARTER REVISION. 


(a) Change name to Royal College of Architects, and the affixes F.R.LB.A. and A.RLB.A, 
to F.R.C.A. and A.R.C.A, 
(H) Substantive provision—In fature Fellows to be elected 
(1) after 1906 from those who have passed the Associates’ 
(2) by Council in special eases. 
(0) To authorise the constitution of « scheme of education to be compulsory on all 
‘candidates coming up for examination after 1912, 
(@) Create new subscribing class of temporary duration, without the power of voting, to 
‘be called Licentintes (L.R.C.A.), at w low fee, to admit bond jide Architects who 
‘are not eligible for ¥. or A.R.C.A, 
‘All membors of Allied or other Societies of Architects, found eligible by the 
Council of the K.C.A., to be admitted as Licentintes without election. Admission 
to class to be closed within a year after the passing of the Act. 
‘All to sign declaration, and obligation s to Professional Conduct, 
(© F., Ay and 1 to be defined as Professional Members, 
(J) Disciplinary powers to be increased with power of appeal. 


BILL TO PARLIAMENT. 





ixamivation ; or 











Declare it is in public interest that Employers should be enabled to distinguish 
between Architects recognised as qualified by a competent authority and those not 6o 
recognised. 

Enact 


(a) Following the precedent of the Law Soret, the Royal College of Architects (already 
recognised by Parliament as authority for granting certificates required by 
District Surveyors before they can recoive appointments) be empowered and 
tequited, by its Council, to institute and supervise Education and Examination 
of Architects for admission to the R.C.A, and to confer the titles FR. 
ARCA, 
Confirming all such present titles. 

(8) Give statutory force to present Charters, 

(0) Legalise seal of charges, tobe approved by Privy Couneil, for all Professional Members 
of RO. 








(a Municipalities and other Public Bodies acting in fiduciary position shall on the erection 
‘or alteration of buildings in cities or towns employ @ Professional Member of 
the R.C.A. 

| (N.B.—It is a question if clanse (@) should be introduced, but itis likely to commend 

itself to Parliament, and it follows » policy long supported by the Council and by a large 

number of the members of the Institute. At the worst it could be struck out of the Bill.) 
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MEMORANDUM ACCOMPANYING THE REGISTRATION 
COMMITTER’S REPORT. 


In accordance with @ resolution of the Registration Committee the President appointed 
in October last a Sub-Committee, consisting of the following: Sir William Emerson, Sir 
Aston Webb, Messrs. J. Slater and 'T. 1, Colleutt on the one side, and Messrs, J, 8, Gibson, 
A.W. S. Cross, WH, Seth-Smith, and George Hubbard, on the other side, with the President 
as Chairman, | Subsequently, owing to Sir Wm. Emerson's absence in India, Mr, Edwin T. 
Hall was nominated by the President to take his place, and the President's selection was 
subsequently confirmed by the Registeation Committee. 

At the first meeting of the Sub-Committee, on 25th October 1905, the following pro- 
codure was agreed npon—vir, to summon twenty-four witnesses, comprising six metropolitan 
‘and six provincial architects in favour of registration, and a similar number of metropolitan 
and provincial architects holding the opposite view, tho witnesses to be summoned to give 
their personal opinion on the question. 

‘ho first mocting for the examination of witnesses was held on 22nd November, and 
eleven subsequent meotings were held, when the following twenty-four gentlemen were good 
enough to attend and express their opinions before the Committee, ‘Those in favour ware : 
Messrs, W. Gillbee Scott, H. A. Saul, Lewis Solomon, Ellis Marsland (Hon. Secretary 
Society of Architects), H, W. Wills, F, R, Farrow, H. 1, Goddard (Leicester), 8, Perkin 
Pick (Leicester), H, Smith (Bristol), W.d. Gilliland (Belfast), J. W. Beaumont (Manchester), 
Tohn Keppie (Glasgow) ;and against them Messrs, J. Macviewe Anderson, Professor Beresford 
Pite, Reginald Blomfield, A.R.A,, Basil Champueys, H. H. Statham, 'T. G. Jackson, R.. 
©, Hudfield (Shofficla), Professor Capper (Manchester), J. J. Burnet (Glasgow), J. A. Goto 
(Kettering), W. M. Feweott (Cambridge), and Professor ©. H. Rally (Liverpoo). 

A shorthand writer was present throughout the prococdings to place the evidence on 
record. 

‘The Sub-Committee then proceeded to consider its report to the Registration Com- 
mittee, ‘The general effect of the evidence may be briefly summed up as follows: On 
the one hand it was strongly felt by the witnesses in favour of registration that the 
standard of architectural ability would be raised by instituting compulsory training and 
examination; and also it was ned that, in the interest alike of the public and the 
Profession, only those who ta proved their eompetenee by passing & qualifying examination 
should be legally entitled to call themselves architects, 

On the other side, there was an equally strong fecling that the meusure proposed 
would have a tendency to lower the art of architecture, and that, as the test to be applied 
must in the opinion of many be » low one, thero wonld inevitably’ be a tendency to register 
very poorly qualified men; and that, though examinations might fairly test a man's con- 
structive knowledge, they could not fix a standard in art. 

Tt seemed obvious that with these strongly conflicting views there would be the greatest 

ible diiclty in obtaining. parliamentary sauction to the moasuca proposed ; and the 
Bub-Committee, after due deliberation, therefore unanimously ngrood to the terms of 
Report, which was subsequently submitted to and approved at a well-attended meeting of 
the full Registration Committee held on the 20th inst, It was considered that, amongst 
the incidental advantages to be obtained by these proposals, and in addition to those 
mentioned in the Sitb-Committes's Report (a) it would ensure legal recognition of the 
Institute's scale of charges; (2) it would enable the Institute to deal more effectually 
with cases of dishonourable professional practice ; (c) and it would be likely to meet with 
the fairly unanimous support of the whole body of the Institute. 
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OHRONICLE, 


Registration: Discussion on the Institute 
‘Committee's Report and Recommendations. 

A Special Genoral Meeting, summonod by the 
Council in socondance with By-law: 60, was’ held 
‘on Tuesday, Sed April, Mr. Edwin ‘T. Hall, Vice- 
President, in the Chair. Tho objects of tho Meat 
ing, in tho terms of tho notice issued to mombors 
wih the ash tumber of the Jouuesty were at 
follows :— 

‘No reouiye formally the Draft Registration Bill 
printed in the Joumsas of the 28nd July 1906, and 
the accompanying Beport and, Recominendations 
[ne pp. 802-1) of tho Rowistration Committoa 
‘adopted at a Mooting on tho 20th March 1900 whon 
it wns Resolyed to recommond tho Royal Institute 





to ndopt the Schome outlined in the Roport instend 
of the Draft Rogistration Bill already published. 
‘The notice pspor further stated that the following 


Rosolutions would be proposed from the Chait:— 

1. That tho Report and Recommndations of 
tho Registration Committeo dated 20th March 1906 
bo ndoptod. 

2 That tho Council be requested to tako tho 
ni ‘steps forthwith to apply to His Majeaty 
tho King for a Revised or Spleen Charter 
‘embodying tho said Roport and Recommendations, 
‘ind also ay soon as possible to prepare and prosont 
‘1 Bill to Parliament to givo offoct to the same. 

‘Tue Qxarnstax, in opening the meeting, referred 
to the continued ines of the Frosident which 

wrevented his being vent. ‘much rogrott 

Eis thecnce on account of the inporlanoe ‘of the 
mocting, and no one regretted it more than he 
(fe. Hall) diy becouse, unforlunstely, at the 
President's request, ho was obliged to take the 
hair, and he could not protond to anything like 
the woight that the President would on 
such an oocasion. In the circumstances, the 
Chairman continued, he would ask tho kind con. 
sideration and generosity of the Meeting, 

‘The Secretary having read the notice convening 
the moeting as tet ont above,— 

‘Tux Cuarmaay went on to ‘sy that they would 
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all admit the great importance of the business 
bofore thom. First, he said, he would lay on the 
table the Bill. which was published in the Jouwsat, 
of July 1905 for the Enrolment of Architects, ani 
also the Report of the Registration Committee 
which was already in members’ hands, together 
With the Appendix nnd tho Memorandnm which 
‘accompanied it, He would also like to state that 
‘Mr. Middleton bad given notice of a resolution in 
per form, and that when tho business imme: 
intely before tho meoting had been disposed of, 
Mr. Middleton would have the opportunity of 
bringing his resolution forward. It would be right, 
he thought, to give a short outline of the history 
of the subject now before them, In January 
1904 the Insitute appoinied a Commie to co 
sider the question of Registration. Tho Com- 
mittoo consisted of the Oouneil and the reprosen- 
tatives of tho Allied Sociotios, and eventually othur 
gentlemen from the country wero appointed, 10 
hat it consisted really of the Couneil and’ an 
equal number of otber members, "This Com- 
mittoo in due cours appointed a sub-committoo, 
which want energetically to work, und was on: 
fase on seheino wien ite lanes. wero emn- 
lored_ of no avail by the election which. took 
placo in the summer of 1904, whon an entitoly 
new Council was: appointed. "This nocossitatod 
the reconstruction of tho Committ ‘ond this 
Gommitteo started de novo. It appointed a gub- 
committoo, which held many meotings ; and 
Jn tho result. tho Committoo brought forward a 
sohome in. the form of a Draft Dill, which was 
Yulishad inthe Jounat of July 208. Just at 
hat time a new election took place, when the 
personnel of the Council was again’ absolutely 
Altered, and the reconstructed Committee pro- 
ceoded with the duty which still lay upon it, 
‘Tho Committoo felt that it was duo to its pro 
deceasor to give the most careful consideration to 
tho work that had been done ; and furthor decided 
that it wus not wise to rely upon the knowledge of 
its own mombors and their own viows in roferonee 
to such a debatable matter, but that it would 
be dosimblo to take. the views and opinions of 
representative men from all parts of the king- 
dom. A sub-committee was therefore appointed 
to do this, and on that sub-committes several 
wntlemen were placed who had been engaged in 
fhe reparation of the previous scheme submitted 
in the ft Bill, Tho procedure on this sub- 
committes was as follows. Some twenty-four 
setter all part of be county, oc 
‘wore asked to appear bofare tl in 
mittoo and give evidence, and each rember of the 
sub-committee separately examined every witness 
that enmo forward. He thought every cne would 
that no better course could” have been 
opted to obtain u proper slueldation of the 
vory difficult questions before that body. He 
wad porfeetly sure that every ono on that 
ry 
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sub-committee—he was speaking for all his col- 
Teaguoe—wns actuated Ly. ona sole object 
to got a wise and just decision ona very debatable 
point, ‘The not result was that they came to 
Certain conclusions, and those conclusions were 
‘submitted to the wholo Committee. The membecs 
ff the Commnittos having had before ther the whole 
ff the evidence taken by the sab-committes, came 
tow unanimous decision, which was before them 
to-day in the Committoo’s Report, and they made 
tho unanimous recommendation that the Institute 
should adopt the scheme outlined in that Report 
instead of tho Draft Bill previously submitted. 
He would endeavour bronily to got out the objects 
of that scheme, First they desired to enable the 
public to distinguish botween qualifiod and un- 
ualifiod architects. Secondly, as a means to 
this ond it was thought desirable that the name of 
the Institute should bo changed to that of “The 
Royal College of Architects, following the. pro- 
jonts of othor professions—us, for instaner, of 
the Royal Colloge of Surgeons’ and the Royal 
Colloge of Physicians, Thirdly, tho object was to 
collect into tho Royal Instituto of British Architects 
‘ll qualifiod architects, and thn to apply to Parli 
toent in oor to ive’ thom. loge diplom and 
ogal titlos,  Whon this had been brought about it 
‘was ooided, anv it was recommended, that in futaro 
Admission should only bo by » compulsory training 
tipon lines to be settlod by the Institute, and by 
compulsory examinations. When thir was dono, 
Srith all tho sooompanying pabliity which of 
‘eceasity would aris trom it, it was felt that those 
who wore outside, the nnqualified mon, might bo 
Jott alone, People might go to them just aa thoy 
now go to medical quacks, but in no other sense 
‘would thoy be, in tho course of w fow years, 1 
{nctor that neod bo taken into nccount. ‘The 
advantages of this scheme wor genorally felt to 
be that instead of giving titles to unqualified men, 
and so to that extent lowering. the immediate 
prestige and status of the profession for w time, 
They could proceed at once on an upward course. 
Wilh rogard to the question of alteration of name, 
naturally many, members folt 9 sentiment for 
tho «ld titlo—The Royal Institute of British 
‘Architoots. ‘That was very natural and landuble: 
having lived under such title they must all 
appreciate it, But if the keynote of the architeo- 
tural profession was to bo compulsory education, 
then the title of “The Royal Collegeof Architects 
find this great sdvantago, that it connoted this 
difference, this educational change, in the Tnstitute 
jn the public mind. People were neenstomed to 
think of th Ttyal Clleg of Sons gan eds: 
tional body,and they would also como to think of the 
Royal Collexo of Architects ns an eduentional body. 
Tt was a dignified title, it was shorter than the 
prevont fitle, and it had the parals be hail before 
Inentioned, "As rogans tho tomporary class it was 
proposed to add to tho Institute, they must all 
Spprecinte the fact that tho Committee was very 














iglous of intrarenc with the mean th dignity 
of tho Fellows and Associates of the Instituto, 
‘Thoy all appreciated the energy and the ability 
of those gentlemen who had through much labour 
passed the examinations of the Institute and taken 
their Associateship. Therefore, although they were 
desirous of drawing in all bona fide architects to 
the Institue they ould not think of giving them 
the position whieh had been earned by others only 
by great effort, ‘They could not fail to recognise 
that there were a great many men outside the In- 
stitute, some of whom wore éligible for Fellowshi 
and others for the Associateship, if they. peek 
the oxaminations. But thoro wns a third class, 
‘There was tho class of man who was honourable 
and upright and a bona fide architect, and who was 
‘entitled to their respect, although they could not 
afer him cither the Fellowship o Assocatship, 
But they must all that it was eminently 
‘lesirable that they should identify those gentlemen 
with the interests they desired to further, anid so 
tho Committee suggested the creation of tom: 
vorary cla, to be called Lientabee” which wae 
Only intended to be open for twelve months after 
tho passing of the propovod Act, when it would be 
closed ; and after that date no one should come in 
‘who hid not psasod through tho examinations for 
tho Associateship or the elucationnl course it was 
propose to sl bnfor, Ahem, ‘Thee hr los 
was proposed should be called * Profeasional 
Mombors," A farthor object wna that the disoi 
linary powers of tho Royal Colloge should 
incrimsod. Many witnesses, ho rojrotted to say, 
had informed the sub-committee that dishonourable 
practices wore not uncommor different parts of 
tho United Kingdom, Personally ho was glad to 
‘ay that ho had never known in his life but one 
architect who had beon gailty of dishonourable 
‘condo, and it hnd been w rovelation to inn to hear 
of these diahononrablo practious, At the same time 
Ahoy sympathise thoroughly with those who hed 
suflre thereby, atid they hd coma otha conclusion 
that, asanming the evil did exist, the discipli 
powars of tho Institute should be pers | 
Power should bo got from Parliament to xnako it a 
real punishment fa own to be tuenedout for 
ndishonourable action, Furtbor, they thought it 
desirable that the Institute Seale of Ch should 
bo logalisod, so that it might be pleaded in a Court 
‘of Law and thore should bo no answer to it. ‘That 
‘was a porfeetly reasonable and honourable thing. 
It followed the procodent of the Solicitors Act, and 
thore was no ronson why it should not be obtained, 
Lastly, they thought that in respect of public 
buildings it was desirable that endeavour should be 
‘mado to obiain from Parliament a stipulation that 
public buildings should bo designed and carried ont 
‘only by qualified architects. ‘There was a great 
awakening of interest in arebitecture among the 
poli, au it was fot that they might legitimately 
Id out the hope that members of municipalities 
having a pride in their cities would desire that 
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none but qualified men should be employed to 
carry out the designs for municipal buil He 
had now laid down tho general outlines on which 
tho Committoe had fmmed their Report, and he 
oul not but think that they werv reasonable 
lines, and that they must commend themselves 
to the Instituto bocauso they: all had but one 
object—viz, the honourablo progress of tho. pro- 
{ossion to which they owed #0 muich, and of which 
they wero all so proud. They hoped that if this 
project wero oarriod throagh it would moot with 
tho genera mpport of ll eight-hinking. men in 
the country, had been some suspicion of 
disunion among the profession, but, the new 
ils would, he believed, tond to unity, and he 
‘earnestly asked thom on bobalf of tho Registration 
‘Commitee to approve the scheme. Tt was. tho 
natitenl evolntion—not rovolution—of the Insti 
tuto; and ft would tond to raiso their status— 
that wore right word to nse—it would tend, at all 
‘events, to raise them in tho public estimation, and 
‘would show that every inan who practised srchi- 
{ootuiro wns actuated by an honourable desito to. do 
that which was right and best for the feasion 
ho proctised, Tho Chairman thou moved the first 
resolution—viz, “ hat tho Report and recommen. 
ations of tho. Rogistration Committoo dated 
00h March 1906 be adopted,”* 
Sir Anton Wut, RA. Past President, said he 








could not help hoping, and vory sincerely’ hoping, 
that Berane A ind to be unanimous about the 
matter before them, Ho hoped that they would 
show « determined and docilod unanimity, and 


carry it through. ‘Tho Instituto had appointed 
fo Committee to consider the question, and for 
thvo yours they bad beon considering i, sponding 
time which was of tho utmost value to overy 
momber of that Committeo, and they had in. tho 
rosult arrived at the unanimous Report submitted 
Yo thn prosnt Meeting, He hoped that tbe Ine 
tut after appointing the Commitae which bad 
ivan so much time and labour to tho work, would 
ally support them, and adopt their Report and 
recommendations. ‘Tho Chairman bad so ably 
‘and so fully placed before the Mooting all the 
dolails of what was proposed, that ho himsolt 
would detain them for but m vory few minutes. 
He should like to say that tho evidence taken 
by tho Committoo bad boon printed, and he 
hhad some hopes that it might have heen in. their 
hands, so that thoy eould seo the argumonts for 
fond against registration that lind been pat for- 
ward by the with ‘They would, however, 
Iinderstani that in matters of this sort a man 
‘would say confidentially to a committes what he 
tight not altogethor wish to publish ; and although 
the hoped that at some time, at any rate, a précis 
of what had boon stated would be at the disposal 
of members, it was obvious nt the moment that 
‘was not possible, If they could seo the evidence, 
ho was quite sure they would see how mueb thors 
‘was to be said on both sides of the question. ‘The 
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Commitio came to consider their report with 
that fooling, and all the members of the Com- 
‘mittee were yery much impressed with how much 
could be said on both sides. He would not 
autermpt now to moot any objections which might 
be mised; ho hoped thor. were none—at. any 
rato, he personally hind not heard of any serious 
objections. Ho was very pleased, when the 
Registration Committoo met, that’ there wore 
practically no objections, and that they seemed to 
think that the sub-committes had suggested 
means by which @ stop might be taken that many 
wished Yor, Some would, of course, think that 
tho Committes hind not gone far enough. Others 
would think that they had gone too far. He could 
only say that he hopod both sides would agree 
that, for once in a way, thoy could not each got 
exactly what they wanted. He did not know 
‘whothir any of thoye prosont hd ever been able to 
do this—he (the speaker) nover had—snd bo did 
not suppose wny mortal man could propose a 
fhm which would suit overybody, In tit they 
had at any rato, mot ws nenely as 

views of both sidos—very stro 

torminod views, and views which they di 





not 
ignore at all—but ay mon of reason thoy had 
endenvoured to solect that which would moot as 


i wish, and to secure 


fine as possible tho 
jous to obtain—viz. more 


what they wore 80 an 











tuanimity. among the profession. 1 members 
could seo their way to adopt this shop Md be 
oing © great good to tho Institute, ‘They would 





roliove the profossion frome yory tedious and 
Irritating discussion which hind gone on for yoars. 
‘hoy would put the means of education for their 
young men ona much soundor basis, and they 

‘lo put tho Institute on a sounder basis, 
Uf they obtained the statutory powers proposed, 
they would, as tho Chairman had said, be in. bottor 
position before the world, Ho did not attach %0 
Yory much importance to that, but he did attach 
importanoo to their finding themselves united over 
tho ator, and being able to ive. i, forts 
towards tho advancement of architecture, which be 
Ualiovad, by stig thin uation, they should do, 
‘Ono furthir point he would refor to. Tt was stated 
in tho Roport that tho standard of compulsory 
registration would havo to be a very low ono. 
Some had asked, How did they know that? ‘They 
Knew it parily by tho evidence given before the 
Committoo, A very distingrisbod architect in his 
evidence maid ho felt suro that no examiner, if ho 
found. candidate good in certain points, would 
aro. to refuse him the right to practise as an 
inrchitect becanso be did not like his design. 
‘Another witness, an extremely interesting witnoss, 
Professor Capper of Manchoster—he was glad to 
‘seo him present among them that evening—who 
was in Quebeo when registration was started 
there, and_who was in that country and took an 
‘active part in educational work for several years 
After registration had boon in vogue, had given his 
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opinion that the qualifieation must be a low ono, 

when they wero examining mon for the right of 
earning their bread and buttor no human examiner 
could be got to fix a vory high standard on the art 
side whon he knew that the mon’s living depended 
on it. Homentioned that as the ground and reason 
for putting in the Report that the standard for 
Admission would havo to be alow one, In con- 
clusion he could only repeat that they were met 
thore with an opportunity of bringing this question 
to m clos a all events of carrying it step 
further—of giving are which architects 
ruover had before, —If their proposuls wore accoptod, 
tho Council, bo was sure, would take the best cara 
to carry tho scheme throngh as quickly as pos- 
Aiblo, If they woro refused, thoy should all bo in 
the mill again: no advance would bo made, and 
many of thom would feel disheartened and unable 
in tho ature fo tl furtar act inthe controvery. 
‘At prosent, thoy wore all willing, whatovor feoling 
thoy had, 'to do their bost to carry’ the scheme 
browh anil s00 how it worked, Ho bolieved it 
would work, and that it would work for the good 
fof architecture and for the good of architeots. Ho 
hoped most sinceroly that the Mocting would take 
that view, and that they would support. thoir 
Committed in the recommendations thoy had 
made, 

Mr. J. 8, Grsow [/.) said be should like to 
corroborate what Sir Aston Webb bad said, and 
‘also to stato that they werv indebted to the Ghair- 
man for tho lucid And clear way in which the 

wt of the Rogistration Committee had. boon 
ined to the Moeting. Asa member, he might 
say, ofall he Registration Commiten nd having 
pont a considerable amount of timo in trying to 
obtain information on this nmch-debated subject, 
hho ahould like just to my a fow words on one 
raxpeot of it which ad not been touched upon that 
evoning. In tho first pluce, it was ovident to 
fayury one who hnd taken an interest in the subject, 
that it bad becn very prominently brought before 
tho Institute by reason of the expression of opinion 
‘of many of tho provineial and Allied Societies, tho 
members of those Allied Societies and provincial 
ising architects genorally, During ‘ie wat 
up and down the country and from his 
iapirige and nequaintanceship with men prao- 
fising in, various provincial towns, it had bean 
impressed pon him that thoro was a feeling 
‘among provincial architects that the Institute was 
wory largely concarnol with the Welland of its 
London members 




















body 
to come to Lonon and tako part in tho meetings, 
and to whom, by nason of their geographical 
situation, tho adantages of th Institut wor in & 

it measure denied. ‘This fecling was a por- 
feolly logitimate one, and this question of regis. 
tention was, he thought, largely the outcome of 
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this fooling ; that there had been aiong_ the pro- 
vincial practising architects an idea that 
registration or some such scheme their position 
‘would bo improved, and that the Institute, as the 
chiof architectural ‘body of the country, would, be 
helping them in the many little difficulties that 
boset their pmotice in towns, and to which, per 
haps, Lonion architoots wero not quite #0 sub- 
ject.’ Perhops tho institution of this original 
Registration Commitioe might tave bean largely 
Ane to-afeaing of that kind, Buy, whatever any 
hhave been the origin of it, thers was no doubt that 
tt work doa by the Rogisieation Consmitos 
in drafting the Bill published Inst July and. the 
Report which socompaniod it—the work then done 
was dono with tho knowledge and the oxper 
‘nico based on the evidence which that Com- 
mitteo was enabled to get vary largoly from 
ropresentative provincial ten, for upon that Com- 
malta hare wore practically aganl namboes of 
London nrchiteots and provincial wrchiteots, Lt 
soomed at the time tht the Draft Bill embodied, 
1s {ur as they wore able to judgo, tho method of 
procedure. which would be the most olficient in 
giving to the nrohitectural profession the atatns in 
the oyor of. tho law which it ad not hitheeto 
|. But sinc that timo and since the 
nstitntion of the rosonstricted Rogisteation Com 
mitteo—the sub-eommnittoo mote particularly, eon- 
sisting of tho President ns: Chairman, four anti- 
rogistrationists, and four  rogistrationists—thoy 
Jind obtained in & more conorsto aud m more tuci 
form # roally valuablo expression of opinion from 
reprowntative mon, He was quite certain that ho 
‘spoke not only for his eollaagues on the registration 
sido but for the othors when ho wid that it tind 
beon borno in upon thom that tho most important 
Ung was to got wach a mensury through, Puli: 
ment as would not only give the Instituto, but give 
the whole profession of architecture an impetas, 
and that the only means of doing #0 was by pro- 
sonting tit front; and that was absolute 
ilo under tho previous Registention Draft 
‘hey wero impressed with the fot that 
they could not go to Parliament with that Draft 
Registration Bill, or even etabody all the prinefplos 
which wore in that Bil, with any chance of 
with them the good focling, tho co-operntion a 
help which they had a right to expect, and which, 
they dosired to have, from thoas more distin 
guished members who td enabled the Institute 
fand tho architectural profession na a whol to 
‘oceupy in the eyes of tho Government and of all 
responsible the position it now hold. 
With that object in viow the whole of their 
energies had bont on devising a schame 
which would give the registrationists probably as 























much ws they dared hope for, and finding’ in 
tho anti-regisirationists « spirit of magnanimity 
which would enable them to give thom « little 





more, at any mto to frame s propoail which he 
thonght embodied in the iain the whole of tho 
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necessary principles which might be—ani would 
be if they wero unanimons—passod by the Govern- 
ment, and which undoubtedly would holp to 
tho nrchitoctural profossion ina far better position 
than it had over held before. His own view of 
tho matter was, that with the institution of an 
efficient and CET Sr aa sebomo 
of education they would attract hettor men, the 
‘would get better results, and by-and-by thoy 
make better architects. By the institution of a 
doxspnlaory examin nie thoy ond ie befora 
unger men the seriousness of wutting 
Hie heris and minds dato the work with Ube 
viow of becoming members of # great and, he 
hoped, » noble profession, Also, asm yory con 
‘siderable wiset from the point of viow of practical 
ities, ho thought that if they were enabled to 
ise their Soule of Charges thoy should bo in 
‘© position thoy Ind. novor occupied bofora, It 
‘would not bo possible now to sneer at  thoir 
and they would econ any rae fn 
tho State, a dalinite position whore they could 
not be easily assailed, Further than this, he 
might point out that if this whoto scheme wore 
carried through—and ho thought with Sir Aston 
Webb that all: tho mombors of the Institute, all 
‘tho men who had worked hari to noake the Insti. 
tuto what it was, and who had boon mombers of 
tho Council, and Prosidonis, and Past-Prosidonts, 
were all willing and ready to carry it through, 
‘and porsonally’ he hoped shat thoy would. bo 


unaninous in jing it throngh: if this 
Nehme wos oxiad throng, the exulk wou 








Do that Vboy would ave taken a groat ato 
in tho ‘ight diwetion, and. nothing which wat 
done, i€ tho Bill was 


hing whi might be done 
‘would preclude any furthor stops being 
taken in tho future which those architoots might 
decide for thernselyos, The way was open. Dif 
coultien would be very mach loss than thoy wore ; 
two or threo almost insuperable difficaltios would 
bo ontirely tomoved in twenty yours’ tina. ‘Tho 
result would be that they would probably have 
lone the rough xpaio work, and could lenvy it to 
those who caine afterwards to finish what had 
boon begun—Tho xpouker concluded by seconding 
the motion before the Mesting. 

Mr.G. A. 'T. Mipprarox [4 rising with the 
{intention of proposing an arnondivent, 

‘Tae Cramotiy said ho would first road to 
Ae Mating a, communiation they bad revel 
from Me, Middleton, in which he stated thnt bo 
should move tho following amendment to the 
‘adoption of the vis, “That this Institute, 
having considered the Report of tho Registration 
Committoo and the Appendix and Memorandum 
‘attached thereto, is in favour of the general prin- 
tipo ot the alatitory qualfeation of urehitets.” 
Contfnuing, the Chairman ssid he had carefully 
considered iis proportion, Ts was not, howeret, 
‘an amendment—it waa a soparate resolution 
which might be pat after tho one before the 
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Meoting hail boon doalt with ; but it wan complo- 
mentary to, and practically approved the scheme 
Hose ‘Registration Committee had laid before 
the Institute, 

Mr. Minpoutox: I havo put it om tho Agenda 
‘paper to provent any over-precipitancy on the part 
of the Institate, 

Tar Caarax: You can ¥ to the re- 
solution which is before the Meeting, but you 
must pleaso not treat thia as an amendment to it, 
‘nor spoak of itasan arwendment. You ean deal with 
this prosontly us a separate resolution, it you like, 

iat Leannot acoopt it as an amondment 
roxunit resolution. 
icopbytox, submitting to the Chairman's 











to tho 
Mr. 
ruling, went on to read the resolution passed in 


January 1904 appointing tho Registration Com- 
tmittoe, vig, That » Committee, consisting of the 
Couneit of the Royal Instituto of British Architoots 
sui ropraventative of tho Alia]. Bocitiog be wp, 
pointed to eonsidor tho principle of rogistration and 
to report. theron to m Spocil General Meating,"* 
Tt wax ho said, the quostion of tho prinoiple 
only which wns roforred to. that Comm 

‘Thay wore given no mandate to proparo a 
thoy wore given no mandate to pruparo n schomo. 
‘Dhat Committes reported on tho principle. [ses 
ouuxat Ani Tuly 1905, p. G85) to tho offoct 
hat they considered that “satisfactory training, 
education, and examination oan only bo sooured 
by moans of the statutory qualification of archi- 
técts, And, further, the prosont systamn of 
obligatory examination having proved of groat 
advantage 10 the tho protonsion 
fan oxtension of this system by. making it com- 
hitwcts would. still 

So fine tho Cor 
ly iti ts scope. It had how. 
ill, and whothor that Bill were 
fa right ono oF w wrong ono ho had held all 
the way through that the Committeo had no 
right to do so. Tt was good work insomuch ns 
it showed that « Dill was possible; but even that 
hhad altwady boon proved. Then the Comunittoo 
was changed at tho lnst election of tho Council, 
sind it did tho vory wisest thing that, could have 
boon done ; it appeinted n committoo to take evi- 
Alenco. and carefully weigh thnt evidence, What 
thoy hind heard fd nsynured thom all that the Com- 
mitteo had dons its work exceedingly carofully, 

exoeodingly wisely, nnd oxcoedingly thorough 
fand that although it consisted of strong partisans 
‘on both sides, they had acted in a non-partisan 
it. They had yory conflicting views pat before 
thom, and thoy bad in their Memorandam given a 
synopsis of those views, and had done so yery 
rightly. Dut he contended that they ad gone 
furthér than thoy had a right to do undor the Te- 
feronco to tho Committee, They had drawn up » 
Hoheme, It might bo a good cohome or it might 
bot. Tho hope had been expressed that it would 
mect with unanimous support. In bringing for- 
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‘ward tho amendment as he proposed, he hoped to 
hhave got it passed, and then the Couneil would 
have ‘still free to proceed point by point with 
their scheme as they felt it conveniont. ‘The 
‘Chairman, however, had raled that he would be 
‘out of order in doing that. He should like to 40 
through the Report to show that it did contain n 
largo number of contentions points, which it would 
bon vory serious muattor for thom to adopt in toto 
at one sitting straight away. He did not say that 
they might not be right, and that spon further and 
more mature consideration they might not a 
with the groat majority and possibly with all; but 
thore wore many contentious points in tho selieme 
Which required this farthor consideration, First 
he any ‘that just a word had slipped in, per- 
haps inndvortently—thnt it should bo compulsor 
in, say, 1912 that all arohitects must have phint| 
through « definite course of architectural eduen- 
tion in # recognised school. Did they wish to 
throw over that principle of articleship which had 
made English architecture? Did they mean to 
insist that every man after going through his 
tstioles should go through a roboo!, whethor he 
‘was living in some little country town whero it 
‘wns vory dificult to obtain such training, or not ? 
Ho considored that this was » contentious point, 
‘Tho next point he would draw attention to Sir 
‘Aiton Wobly hind refered to nbroady, viz. Cnt it 
‘wns admitted that the standard for ndinission to 
rogistrntion would tinye to bo a low ono ; that 
thoro would lays to bom low examination ‘needs 
swrily for admiasion to the Royal Institate of 
British Architects. ‘Phi, whothor it bo a Rogiss 
tration iil whih was pais or whether i be th 
Bill whioli wns foresbudowed in the presont Report, 
‘wavs above everything an educational measure. Ho 
wd had ws an ieohitectural tutor something over 
twenty yeats” experionce, and daring all that time 
hho cowl say that he had’ mot very few young mon 
‘who had not the ability necessary to. enable them 
to reach a satisfactory standard. Ho bad mot 
fa great numbor who, finding that tho Institute 
Gxaminations or other examinations wore 4 li 
bit dificult, possoasing tho power, possoising tho 
ability to qualify for them, had fonked thom, 
thrown up the sponge—not thrown up architec: 
ture, but had yone back into the provinces to 
igo on vory much lower atandarh than thoy 
conkd have praotised if it had heon compulsory for 
thom to have passed « proper examination. ‘That, 
he thought, was another slightly contentious 
point. mM, Ago ‘That this Institute should 
Foo eatled tho oval. Colloge of Architects." Ho 
Siw. no great objection to that; there might be 
good reasons in favour of it, ‘There was, however, 
} sentimental objection on the part of many, and 
he thought it had been echood that ovening, and 
constituted another highly contentions — point 
which ought to be threshed out at greater 
Tongth. ‘They ought not to adopt all those con- 
tentions points at one sitting, Purthor, under 



















tho head of “Charter Revision," “that in future 
Fellows shall be elected by the Council. in special 
‘eases,"" ho was one of those who greatly deplored 
what’ happened a month ago; but in face of it, 
could they say that it was non-contentious to give 
the Council powor immediately to elect to Fellow- 
ship in speoial eases? Ho thought that a dis- 
Ainctly contentious point. 

‘Tine Cuanouas: Thi tho present Charter, 

Me. Mivpretox, continuing, said that nnder (d) 
in tho Appendix if was propel to. form «age 
class of Licentintes who would be without the power 
of voting-—* to admit bona fide architects who are 
notligible for Fellowship ot Associnteship.” ‘That, 
again, soemed a highly contentious matter, Tt 
seme like going back to the old Associate class of 
‘over thirty years ago; an excessively retrograde 
stop, It waia class which ho as » comparatively. 
‘young man could hardly romember ax boing in 
‘existence, but bo could remember that there wero 
‘s considerable number who had not passed examina 
sions who wor Assoeists in his ulin your. He 
romombered tho elas was not thought much of, 
‘anil they had to altor that. He should not like 
to sco a reversion to the old atato of things. 
As to admission to it, ho thought they would 
hhave to consult those who wished to bo ad 
mitted, At the prosont timo they would find 
that thoro wero not yory many who would caro to 
join tho Institute in lower rank than tho Axso- 
Cintes, without powar to volo; those who wero of 
fany standing at all—tho very mon one would like 
to draw into tho Institnte—would not thereby, be 
drawn, Some othor moans might be found, but 
thoio were highly contentious points whieh woul 
require a good deal moro careful consideration by 
tho wholo Institute before thoy adoptod them. 
‘Thoy wore, of course, all in agreomont nx to tho 
nocossity for additional disciplinary powers either 
hy the Institute o by some othor way, eapecially 
after wht tho Chairman had said. Another highly 
contentious point was na to the Seale of Charges. 
Ho was not at all sito himself as to the advisa- 
Dility of logalising » Seale of Charges, und bo had 
very strong reasons to suspect that there would 
not be the slightest ehanoe of getting parliamen- 
tary wnetion to it, Tt was given to solicitors a 
very long while ago, ond hal not been given to any. 
thor profession sine. Tt wax refused to tho 
octors, It hind boon rofusod to evary other body. 
Architects at any rate hid no. taxing-rasters, 
‘his again was an exceedingly contentious point. 
He therefore would object to the adoption of the 
Report in (040, although he was entirely in favour 
of its genoral principle. 

Mr. J. Dovouass Marunws [77] said ho would 
go back a fow yours in the work of the Tustitute, 
snd omrtainly ie present wads caro of history 
repeating itself. As regards the diploma monti 
in the Report, those of them who could recall 
forty years ago would romember the discussions 
which thon took place. At that time, when there 
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‘was a talk wbout applying to Parliament for a 
«diploma, be suid that it was perfectly certain there 
{was no chanee of getting ono until something had 


Daen done by the Instituto itself. He then pro- 
‘posed that admission to the Institute should bo by 
Examination, which was carried ; and he thought 


they. had every reason to. bo satisfied with the 
remults which lind taken place between. that, time 
fand this. Tn addition to this, the present Obair- 
tian (Mt, Halt}, with others, took grant deal of 
interest—ho thought it was in the year 1886—in 
the question of rogistration, or federation ns it was 
then called; and their old deceased friend, Mr. 
Pink, took w gront deal of trouble in reference to 
it, and oartain suggestions wera made and pub- 
Hahed by the Institute, Ho had tho Papor now 
efor, him, and amongst, ober, opinions then 
nted was one from Me, EAwin 'T, Hall, to whioh 
Ravshould Tike to call attention, After dealing 
with the Fellowship and Astocialeship of tho In- 
Witute, Mt. Hlall suggested “A now elass to be 
freatod in the Royal Institate of British Architects, 
to bo called ‘Mombors,’ Uso affix MR. 
Gualtations AN ost ents te rear 3 
ight yours in profession, three of which either as 
(9) Pencil or @) Survayr to Guild. or Public 
‘omapany, ot (0) Chiet of Governmental or Muni- 
cipal Departiaont having charge of buildings or 
‘works, of administration of technical provision of 
Bintules, Attar, . « years clnss to be closed, 
excopt to Associaton ot Royal Institute of British 
“Architects,” He, the spouker, ventured to tako 
ically tho same siow. Ho suggosind tho fol 
owing: “LC it bo found that thoro is any con- 
le number of stich persons, a new class 
Tight bo established, to. be called Subscribing 
Membors, who should comply with tho exist 
By-laws a to mombership, and bo reoorsmonded 
ty responnila parang ct necessarily Fellows of 
he Royal Institute of British Arehitoots, but in 
‘ll cases approved hy tho Council. To pay a subs 
soription of @is. hint annum, entitling them to ® 
copy of the publications, and, if resident beyond 
twelve miles from London, to attend the ordinary 
meotings. ‘This class to have no voto, and their 
tombership to give them no. professional status, 
T look upon this class as a temporary one for the 
‘ako of nitaching as many architects as possible, 
fot I believe those who could qualify for Fellows 
‘would bo induced to do 0, and, to the younger 
‘men, it would prove an incentive to: them to ir 
tho examination and obtain their Associates 
‘and in $0 doing have the effect of drawing archi- 
teots up to the Institute mther than drawing the 
Treti¢ate down to them." After all this number of 
‘those views had heon practically eatried out. 
Bor, hn quite with the suggestions of 
the report now before them. ‘Chore were two or 
three points to which he shontd like to call utten- 
tion : ono the list speaker had just roferred to, on 
which he thought they ought to have moro diree- 
Yon. That is, that beforo receiving the diploma 
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thoy must pass through a definite course of educa~ 
recognised school, ‘That seomed to be 
‘ambiguous and exceedingly vague, and he thought 
they ought to understand what ite meaning was, 
whether, if there waa to be a chango in the Insti 
Tuto, it was simply to be an educating or examin- 
ing body or whether it was to be the representative 
of the profession, If the former, bo took it that 
tho objects would be to establish a course of in- 
struction and to grant diplomas, which, to bis 
mind, was quite outside the Ls as and the usnal 
‘work of the Institate. ‘Then, ho would also nak 
Whether it was intended to supersoe pupilage? 
‘Phat was n mattor upon which they should havo 
vory definite particulars; it would give rise, ho 
thought, to a groat difforence of opinion, ond 
probably objection. Coming to the suggestion of 
Changing the nome to “The Royal College of 
‘Arobitects," be supposed ho was ono of those who 
thad respect for ancient institutions, The Instituto 
had now boon in exintence for @ great many yours. 
Te was woll ostablishod ; it was known porfectly as 
the Royal Institute of British Architects, and he 
confessed that, in bis opinion, it would bo going 
back if they changed their mane, Ho did not neo 
what thoy wore going to gain by it, ‘There wore 
the Royal College of Surgeons and the Royal 
College of Physicians, and be boli ved also the 
Royal Collego of Organists. ‘Those, he belioved, 
‘wore tho only colleges in all the professions, On 
the other sido, thoy had the Law Society, the 
Institute of Actuaries, tho Institute of Chartered 
‘Accountants, nid two oF three other sociation 
practically on the samo linos as their own Insti- 
tute; why they should seek to differ from thom ho 
did not know. Ho thought that they could. every 
‘out what they proposod porfoetly, woll without 
fitoring tho mame. It was ono thing to be a 
member of a college, and another thing to bo 
tueniber of, professional society. Ho hoped that 
tho suggestion to change the name would not bo 
adhered to, Having rogan to tho great difference 
‘of opinion there had boon over this matin, and 
the vast amount of time and consideration (given 
4o it for forty yar, ew lal to ge that ot, 
withstanding” those ‘differences of opinion, those 
gontlomon who had signed the Report had come 
fo @ unanimous decision, He hoped that, with 
certain alterations, the Report would be carried, 
‘At tho same time, ho quite agreed with Mr, 
‘Middloton thnt thay ought not to be asked. to carry 
its a wholo at that mooting. They would adopt 
tho general principles, but ho thought. there were 
some details which thoy caste further to consider 
and to thresh out thoroughly, 
Sir Asrox Wanv, R.A, said by ad just asked 
the Chairman's permission to. make a proposal. 
‘There was a little misunderstanding, be thought. 
He was sure that the Registration Committoe did 
not, for a moment, ask the Meeting to nccept this 
Report absolutely as it stood. Tt must, of course, 
‘be threshed out by the Council. Tho ‘Committeo's 
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instructions wore to report direct to a General 
Meeting, and it had not, therefore, been considered 
dy the Council, He wished to suggest that the 
resolution which had bean moved should read ns 
follows : “ Phat tho goneral principles of the Report 
and Recommendations of tho Registmtion Com- 
mittee, dated 20th March 1906, be adopted, and the 
details referred to the Council for further con- 
‘sideration and report to the Gonoml Body.” He 
hoped that would meet Mr, Middleton's view also. 
fr, MinpceTon signified assent. 

A Msscusn: T should like to ask whether in the 
‘etails is included the title of the Institute ? 

‘Tatu Ouarnasas.: Yes, 

Mr. F.T.W. Goupsicrs asked if, whon this 
wns referred to the Council, it would’ bo possible 
for every member of the Council to be furnished 
With deiails in onler that they might themselves 
arrive at an independent vi of the matter. 
Although he was quite aware from what Sir Aston 
‘Webb had said that there might be some. difficulty 
in publishing the whole of the evidence, it might 
telatt tothe discretion of the Come ia teat 
‘very member with a summary at loast. 

Taw Citanotax said ho should havo to con- 
sult the Council. He had no doubt shit the 
Council, when drafting this scheme ns it was to 
como forward, would submit it to the Institute im 
onder that members might seo what was pro} 
‘There was no intention of forcing anything through 
fat the present meeting which was not the general 
wish of He Tostitate ited simply in rite to 

tunity that they were making their suggestions, 
ati abate fesnann, F.S.A. |F.), in second- 
ing the resolution in the form suggested by 
Sir Aston Webb, said he did so with pleasure, 
Because he had sat on the Committes with Sit 
Aston through a good many weeks, and thoy tad 
examined with their colleagues « great amber of 
witnesses, For something like two years: the In- 
stitute hid boen Tike a house divided against itself, 
tani it seated that nt Inst a time-was coming when 
theyshould be unanimous and joined together again, 
‘The resolution as put by Sir Aston Webb was ono 
which bo thought would meet with the approval 
af tho wholo body, and ho hoped sincerely that it 
would be unanimously passed, 

‘Tres Crararax, in reply tom member, stated 
that all dotails of the ultimate scbame should be 
brought before the General Body, so that they 
might-have an opportunity of discosaing it. This 
was the stage, and they wero only seeking 
‘authority to deal with it, 

Mr. A. H. Kersny [/°,) asked if. during the con- 
sideration of the matter by the Committes they 
Bad conse, he adviailiy of including 4 
clause in the Bill providing for seeuring the eopy- 
ight of Architects’ drawtoge and buildings. If 
not, should'he be in order in putting w proposition 
before the Mesting suggesting that that should be 
done? 

‘Tum CHatmaiax said the point had not been 
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considered. ‘The best course would be for Mr. 
‘Kersey to sond his saggestion to the Council. 

Mr. Kexsry said he mentioned the matter 
because at the present time the question of the 
ownership of drawings had been referred to the 
Pruetice Committee with a view of altering the 
Sealo of Charges. ‘The Committen hal discussed 
‘the question, and ho thought that recommendation 
might come from tho Committee; or he should be 

eased to send it in on his own behalf, ‘Tho 
alo of Charges had heen referred to the Practice 
Committes particularly with regard to the ques- 
tion of the ownership of drawings as affected by & 
recent case, and it was borne in upon them it 
the shortest way out of the diffioulty would bo to 
get statutory power to vest the ownership of tho 
rawings of buildings in the arehiteots, as was the 
"te Gnatsnas Copih 
‘He CHAUMAN : ytight is a big question. 
Wa Ind better deal with Uist ater on, 

Mr. Keusey: After we have got this Bill? 

‘Toe Cnanncan; Tf you will make that sug- 
gxstion to tho Connell, they will be able to consider 
Whether it is possible tov ncorpomate it in the 


Mr. H. H. Srarmas (2) pointed out thnt archi- 

fceturl copyright and ownership of drawings 

perfectly distinct questions and stood ona different 

pasis. ECthe two were Linked togothet, both might 
los 


Mr. H. Haxowiexe Laxastos [4] asked whut 
was to be the method of edure, It was 
pn ireniany tenets confine itself 

Attempting to obtnin parliamentary recognition 
for its membership. How wne tad tobe thon 
withont bringing « Bill before Parliament ® 

1 Tam not aware that it can be 
done withont bringing in a Bill to Parliament, 
‘That is the subject of the second resolution to bo 
moved presently. 

Mr. Lasaston, continuing, said he had an 
amendment to propose with 


pespessl oo Bee, 3: ‘that after 1906 + the 
Fellows shall elected from those who have 
passed the Associates’ examination.” "Ho sup. 
Posed they did not wish to make that » punitive 
Tensure, and to exclute those who wore elected 
Assotintes befor the examination was instituted, 
because that would countermand the resolution 
‘in June 1904, that: they should be elected 
m tho ranks of Associates, as well as from those 
‘who hnil passed the Associates’ examination. He 
‘wished that put aan amendment to the Raport, 
‘Tae: Crtamsas said that was certainly the 
intention, and he woul accept the amendment on 
behalf of the Council, so that the ‘Passage should 
read: “Those who are Associates, or who shall 
have pased tho Associates" examination.” 
‘The resolution was then pat from the Chair 
and carried unanimously in the following form: 


“That the rinciples of the 
een i aga 
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‘inted the 20th March 1906 be adopted, and the 
dotnils reforted to the Couneil for farther cousider- 
ation and report to the General Body. 

Mr. Geonce Hvusmanp moved the second reso- 
lution, with sneh alterations as the Chairman 
proposed should be mndo in consequence of the 
‘amended form of the first resolution, viz,, That 
the Council be requested to take the necessary 
Steps, when thescheie in accordance with tho first 
Resolution has been perfected and approved by the 
General Bedy, to apply to His Majesty the King 
for » Revised or Supplemental Charter embodying 
the principles of the said Report and Rocommen- 
dations, and to prepare and present a Bill, 

Mr. Douarass Matumws: Is not this prema- 
ture? Onghi not we to got the details first? It 
ix quite possible to move this afterwards, 

"tx Carman said he thought it would be 
desirable to put the resolution, beeanse the Council 
‘would then have before thom a elear scheme to 
which they lad to givo effect. ‘The matter would 
oubiles he referred to m commie enmploto 
scheme dealing with the Charter aud Draft Bill 
would be drawn up and submaitted to the General 
Body. If npproved, it could then go forward; but 
it would bo much better that the Meeting should 
szive the line of direction now. 

Mr. Henace ‘!. Boxwex [4.J: May T add the 
word “forthwith ’ 

Tax Ciatuwas : I think yon may take it from 
me that no time will be lost. We are all mcst 
desirous to get it off our minds, 

Mr, Hunnanp objected to the word “forthwith” 
going in. ‘This was far too important « question 
to be in any way rushed. It required, what he was 
sure it would receive, tho serious deliberation of 
the Counel and ha should be sorry to fol that 
they were unduly pressing it upon them, 

Me. Mavutcr 'B, Apase (B'] seconded tho 
resolution, It appeared to him, he said, that it 
would be very desirable, inasmuch as the proposals 
which bad been agroed upon would take somo time 
to carry inty effect, if thoy could in any way 
further this elucational schome which was fore- 
shadowed by whut oocurred to him to constitute 
the most admirable Report of the Registration 
Committee. ‘There wore so many young men in 
the country who ought to he, if they eould possibly 
get at them, brought forward in some such way 
hat would hablo them to be propaed to take up 
the advantages they were endeayonring to arrange. 
Tt was a deplorable fact that so many papils went 
to pmetitionors who were in no way qualified to 
Undertake the responsibility of training them. 
‘He folt very keenly about this question of eiuca- 
tion, and he had done bis best to further it. He 
entimaly agrond with what appeared to be suggested 
by this reference tom “ recognised school.” He 
idmitiod. that the reference was somewhat aim- 
hbignons, but to declare that every student should 
0 through a recognised school was rather 1 tall 
onder. Still ho felt sure that that was the proper 
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course for them to:adopt. Mr. Middleton bad 
alluded to the difficulty of young men in some af 
the smaller towns becominig qualified architects. 
He thought, however, that they must secept that 
difficulty. When men wished’ to be surgeons or 
lawyers they had to got ont of their little towns 
and attend colleges or walk the hospitals, He 
wanted the Instituto in some way to foreshadow 
to the pablic  definito method by which better 
training could be had even if for the prosent they 
could riot organise these recognised schools 
throughout the country (as he hoped they might 
te able 10 do, following what had. boon ono in 
Tufton Street and in Liverpool, and in other large 
centres). ‘The Education Committee might in 
‘some way bring about a reformation in this regard, 
which would bean advantage. Young men some: 
times wanting positions ns improvers had beon 
wasting their time in a most deplorable way in 
some little place, or with some little man. It was 
‘a very serious question, and one which they ought 
to face if they possilly eould. He thought Sir 
Aston Webb's proposal a most admirable one. 

Mr. C. H, Buopte: (F7] said that as the Meeting 
hhad been asked to give % direction to the Council 
he would suggest that an alteration of title was 
certainly desirable. It might take the form of 
Teaving out one, if not two, of the letters affixed to 
their names ; 10 have to interpret to a client the 
meaning of the present Tetters took up a great 
deal too much time. 

‘No farther observations being offered, the resolu- 
ion was putfrom the Chair and carried unanimously. 

‘Tun Cuatnarax said he shonld like to express on 
behalf of the Registration Committee thetr grati- 
tude to the Meeting for the kindly way in which 
they had received their Report. All the criticisms 

ven were valuable and would be carefully con- 
lored by the Council. Tt had been the greatest 
Pleasure to hit to have ogcupied the Chair at » 
‘unanimous Meoting on so thorny a subject. 

Mr. G. H, Fetcowes Payawn [F,] said he 
thought a most hearty vote of thanks ought to be 
proposed to the Sub-Committes, who had gone 
into this matter so thoroughly.” That the work 
hhad been thorough and well done was shown by 
their having bought beforv a Mecting of this 
kkind a document which could bo earriod, as it bad 
been, unanimously at that meoting, In reading 
it one could see that tho amount of trouble 
thought involved in it had boon very grant. It 
was evident that the so-called rogistrationists 
ut aed really tied hele uimont to come into 
ino, as indeed hind those who opposed registration, 
as to make » happy ground on which the General 
Body might moot, He considered that this was 
‘one cf the happiest nights of the Institute. The 
proposals had been brought before them and passed 
‘unanimously in this way, and they ought to 
‘& most hearty vote of thanks to the Sub Committee 
who. had taken so much trouble and and 
‘who had brought about such a good result. 

vu 
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Mr, Mrppurrow seconded the resolution, and it 
was carried by acclamation, 

‘Tae Cnatiarax said thot, as a member of the 
Sub-Committee, he thanked the Meoting ver 
heartily, and he was aure that the vote whieh 
‘eon passed would! be deoply appreciated by his 
colleagues, 





EXAMINATION AND DIPLOMA, 


Having hoped to say a fow words at the § 
‘Mooting called to receive the Report of the R - 
tration Committeo, but finding it impossible to. 
put off important engagements mado before the 
meuting was arranged for, I take occasion to make 
‘brief contribution to the Joust. upon n question 
of such momentous interest to tho future of archi- 
taots anil architeoturo, 

Tt sous an inovitnito proface to expross ratiti 
cation that a midile path has been found along 
wi who seemed the most divergent 
opponents nro able to walk arn in arm, and along 
wleh {Took forward fo. bunring tiny walled lat 
night, And whatover points have been given away 
by ono side or tho other, tho purchaso of unaninity. 
rani pence was indood workh much sacrifice, 

‘There oat be no doubt that the ovidenco takon 
presented features of grout intorest, and. was of 
groit advantage in nssisting the Committes to 
reagh its conclusion. It in no broach of peivik 
to refur specially to one point upon which both 
dos wero apparently ageood, and that isthe 
thstrnct valuo of examination n4 x test of efficiency 
for thowo entering tho profession. 

Heroin it soomed to mo that wo, a8 a profession, 
tro, in idea, if not in setual fact, marching behind 
the times ; and T desire spocially to emphnsivo the 
point that wo have assumed the cloak of oxarina- 
tion and tied it tightly round us just at the time 
when oldor associations, having foarnt its innde- 
quaoy, if not futility, by lengthened experionco, neo 
endeavouring to throw it of, 

‘The chief argament which wx been adduoed 
over and over again in favour of compulsory 
rogistration is that it will, through the medium 
of examination, secure effcient elucation. Now 
T beliovo that there nover was a groater fallacy, 
‘and that tho, advocates of such test are blind 
to what true education is or moana, I happun to 
have before me the quite recent Report of the 
Syndicate upon the Study of Greok at Cambridge, 
and can illustrate ba hace from it. The Symi? 
cate express the belief that, for the aurcr attain 
iment of improving the education of candidates, 
reliance should not be plac upon examinations 
alone. ‘Uhey are therefore propared to. pro 
that cognisance should also be taken of the 
instruction received by candidates, 

Coming from Cambridge, where, if anywhere, 
examination can be justified as running part passa 
with education, this is overwhelming’ testinony 
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ygainst exatiination conducted as it has boon it 
secant pear by the Tost, and as it would be 
under the scheme of registration proposed. 

TE farther inatanoe ware wanted, ono might cto 
tho Queen's Collogos of Treland, examining bodies 
‘created when the craze for the examination aystem 
was at its zenith, and which havo failed miserably 
of their object—the advancement of eueation— 
cortainly not for any reasons connected with the 
Trish charactor, 

And if this be true—and it is true—of examina: 
tion as concerned with the general education of 
oul, to tat -which axamination is applicable 
‘applicable wt all, how much more in it truo in 
rolation to a test of compotency in a combined wrt 
fund seienee like arehitectire, whoreén the personal 
equation, the gift of imagination, tho aetual hand 
and combination of matorials and structures, ski 
in which no looture-room ean supply, play cole 
loctively 90 important a pact 

Architecture, indowd, is not « question of papor, 
It is not even # question of driughtsmanship, Tt 
may romain oyon splendid when both these ato 
ntiruly eliminated. 

T have consistently refrained from taking part in 
the examination systom of the Institute for reasons 
which time scoms more and more to justify and 
strengthen, Tam convinced —and I believe othors 
‘who will think the matter out will reach the same 
conelution—that tho whole rogisteation imbroglin 
{is ono of the offshoots of the examination system, 
‘Tho success of rogistration, ax proposed, “would 
havo porpetuntod ths fallacious ytont with remalls 
too doprossing to contemplate, 

‘Tho geoit achievement of the Committeo's 
solution is that, in introducing ax an integral 
part of the settlement the new education scheme 
‘of tho Instituto, it has nt oneo hatebed-n College 
of Architecture, and brought to a close the period 
‘of abstrict examination and the delusions which 
it has fostered. Ono of thoso delusions is that 
‘liploma of any kind, obtained other than ax a 
ewan for work: dono, is;an aid to tho praction 
of art, 

‘Tho only influence in furthering any wrt must 
always and can only consist in singlo-minded 
‘effort and aspiration towards high ideal on the 
part of tho individual artist, A long way after 
this, no. doubt, comes ‘the associntion ‘of such 
artists together with the same high ain in view, 
But association for motoly professional and pro: 
‘eotive purposes can only’ havo nn adverse inne 
‘noe upon the art of the day, 

Tt seams, indeod, inooncelvable that imoginat 
art can be supposed: to flourish which seeks to 
regulate: itself Me the external protection of a 
diploma obtained before it may bo practised, 
However fitted to manual trades or exact sciences 
{to plumbers, engineers, builders, doctors, or 
lawyers no such diploma can bo a test of 
imagination or artistic com To fetter 
frohitecture thus in to throw dust in the eyes of 
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tho public, to give « spurious hall-mark to medio- 
crity, and even to incompetence. The effect of a 
diploma, in fact, dofonts itself irrevocably ; anid 
this is a point of ‘vast importance which was only 
once hinted nt in the evidence, A compulsory 
examination, which can have none too high & 
finite ‘standard, does not srve to won out 
‘Tho outcome is precisely the contrary. Tt servos 
to tempt in—in largo niubers—those who, if an 
exawination did not exist, would never have 
dreamt of entoring the profession at all, haye no 
real call towards it, and only do. so. beeanse the 
existence of a diploma suggesis » means of liveli- 
hood. ‘The inevitable consequence is a grost 
inorvase of competition by the introduction of w 
flood of crammed incompoterce, and a necessary 
loworing of the general average of production. 
Nothing, indeed, can bo more seriously dangerous, 
especialy in th condition ‘of nrchilecturo at 
prosont in England in its rolation to the publie taste, 
oo lack of it, than the recognition of an acquired 
stains eroated by examination and diploma, 

‘Thoso aro a fow thoughts which T did nob find 
‘oxprossod in tho ovidence takin by the Committee, 
‘They nro but a fow of tho many which must strike 
ono forcibly in considering what is so wide» 
‘goeation, {do not hore alonaph to. doal with the 
many other issues which wore raised—and not the 
Joast of thon one to which T am fully alive, tho 
difficulties of status und 40 forth, which veom mora 
atively to besot on provinofal mombers. 

But of this Tam assured, that all our difficulties 
‘aro to be conquered, not by legislative intorferance, 
‘ot by pting tho profeaion in leing-xeing, but 
in the realisation of honowrablo effort by honour. 
‘ablo performance. 

Panta: Ab Aprit 1906, 














W. D. Cawox. 





REGISTRATION COMMITTER’S REPORT 
AND ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION, 


Yo the Biitor of the R.1.B.A. Jounsat,— 


S1,—On the intervention of the Chairman at 
Mondiy's meoting T immediatly gro way bowase 
1 fully appreciated his technical accursoy on a 
point of order, soeing that my endeavour to urge 
the pressing necessity of facilitating tho establish 
iment of “a definite course of architectural eduea- 
tion in rocognised schools” throughout the 
ogilom didnot dull aise in connection with 
‘ho second resolution einbodied in the Registention 
Committee's Report Paper, and which T had tha 
honour of seoonding aa amonded by the 
taan and proposed on bebalf of the Committoo 
by Mr. George Hubbard. Thad not, however, 
ee agin to sar my remarks were 

ing, and therefore, with your parmission, T 
should tke to add x fow words to muko my point 
more clear, Two or three years ago the Institute 
‘appointed an important Committee with the object 
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of dealing with the Education question, On the 
29th February last year Mr. Reginald Blomfield 
read an extremely valuable and suggestive Paper 
tat Conduit Stroct on this subject, dealing with the 

neral conclusions arrived at by the Board of 
ineation, and Sir Arthur Racker, Prinepal of 
tho University of London, warmly ‘supplemented 
tho proposals then advocated, T ventured to 
temark, during the discussion which followed, 
hat ddring my ile conneoton wil th Tat 
tuto things in my opinion had never appeared to 
bo so hopeful as: they did then, when mon like 
Mr, T. G. Jackson and Mr. Reginald Blomteld 
hha united with thy Thstitute in its endeavour to 
itaprova the cacational status of tho oral of the 
Architect, Since that “memorable oceasion,"" as 
T then termed it, several eminent architects, in 
consequence of this determination of tho Institute 
with rogard to education, havo boon induced to 
bocome Fellows, thus sirongthaning the whole 

ition. 

‘Tho Report which wo unanimously agrooi to in 
principle at Monday's mooting forvcasts an inter- 
madiate stage in the procodur of its operation 
prior to the application to Parliament for a statu- 
tory qualification for arehiteots, giving time daring 
which the wlvantages of a more efficient plan of 
aebitotaral eduention may be davelopl tor 
‘ono consider such a method of procedure to bo of 
tho utmost importance ; and it was that primarily 
whioh T intended to furthor when speaking in 

rt of Monday's resolution. I wanted to 
however, that in the meantimo tho Board of 
Architectural Education should do something 
further of «practical natore to establish more 
conttes for this “dotinite course of architectural 
training in recognised schools," 

Obviously, it niust tako a considarable period to 
carry out the projoot na drafted by the Registration 
Conimittes, and now roferred to the Council of the 
Instituto to amend snd report to the Genoral Body. 
Sever) highly contentions point still romain to 
bo potted, "his neodsarly timp delay, Tt 
nothing meanwhile be done to improve the existing 
inadequate means of training throughout the 
ountry, the abraly larg elas, of more oF Tos 
incompetent men, who prosumably will have to be 
recognised lator on av * Licentiates," will by: the 
vory nature of things be vastly increased, 

Surely it is imperative that the Edueation Com- 
mittee should produea some tangible plan for 
immediate adoption. I rely far more on tho 
influence of oducational development for the 
advnoument of architecture than any possibile 
plan of Parliamentary Registration ; and while we 
tire waiting, the unsupplemented and defective 
system of casual pupilage is going on with alarm- 
ing results. Other nations are not standing still, 
and already some of our more important buildings 
in London are being carried oat by French archi- 
toots practising in Paris—Yours, &e., 

Mavnice 'B. Anams. 
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Reinforced Concrete Committee, 


Appointments to the offices of Chairman, Vieo- 
‘Chairmen, and Hon. Secretary of this Committee, 
tho constitution of which was given in the last 
number of tho Jouuxat, have been made as 
follows :—Ckairman, Sir ‘Henry ‘Tanner; Vic 
Chairmen, Professor W. C. Unwin and Colonel 0.B, 
Mayne; Hon. Secretary, H. D. Searles-Wood, 
‘The “Mr. 1. Cookeill,” given among tho mem: 
bors of the Committes' nt pago 271, is Mr. J. 1, 
Cockrill, Borough Surveyor and Architect to tho 
Great Yarmouth Town Council, 





Leaded Spires. 
From Mr, Fnaxers Bono, M.A, [2A.),— 

Tn. his valuablo paper on * Loaded Spires” in 
‘the last issne of the Jounwan Mr, Lawrence 
Weaver eriticives my classification of ‘Timbor 
Spires in Gothic Architecture of Bngland, p. 619, 
‘Asm uattor of fact, knowing the eccentric designs 
of many timber spires, ospecially thos covered 
with shingles, 1 ‘not classify tl wtall, The 
Tist quoted by Mr. Weaver as spires of wht ho 
calls tho “collar-typo” wore instanced by me 
rely nt tpecinany of timber spiro without 
windows, Tho list unfortunately oecurs in, the 
middle of s parsgraph relating to xpires of the 
collar-type, arid that not unnaturally misled my 
critic. “I shall take tho opportunity of tho forth 
foming reprint of the book to make this elear, and 
int the samo tine T hope to adopt Mr. Waaver's 
Classification of timber spires covered with load, 
‘with which T am quite in agrooment, 








MINUTES. XI. 


[AL the Bleventh General Mevting (Onlinary) of the 
Seasion 1905-06, held Monday, Sod Apedl 1000, at 8 p.m, 
Prosent: Mr. Leonard Ntoken, Vice-President, in the Chair, 
44 Fellows (Including 10 members of the Cowbell), 34 Avo 
‘lates (inclsding 2 tiembers of the Couneil), 9 Hon, Arao- 
inten, and several visitors: the Minutes of the: moetin 
eld Monday, 19th Mare 1006 (p.276}, were taken as 
tad gid 9 correct, 

"The. following Associates attending for the fet time 
‘ince thete election were formally adunitted by the Chairssaas 
and the Teginier :—Albert Edward Bullock, Ebert 
‘Aujsistive Crooks, Alfred James Teyto, Leslie ‘Thomas 
‘Moore, Albert Gurt Notley. 

Papers on Woon-cauvr¥o having been read by Messrs. 
W. Aumonler anil A. W, Marty, n disetiaion esined, and 
fs yote of thanks was passed to the authors by weelatnation, 

"The then closed, and the Meeting separated 














ab 10 pan. 


Srecur Grawnan Mrertx0, 

At @ Special General Meeting summoned hy the Counell 
under By-law 60, und hell Tuesday, Sed April 1006, at 
Bpan—Present: Mr. Edwin T. Hall, VicePrevident, ia 
the Chair, 67 Fellows (including 90 members of ‘the 
‘Couneil) nnd 62 Associates {including 4 members of the 
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il), the objects of the Meeting ax svt ont in the, 

‘paper weee real na follows =— 

“To recelve formally the Draft Registration Bill printed 

1n the Jounxat of the 39nd July 1905, and the accompany: 
(one ‘of the Registration 

Committee adopted nt a Mooting on the 20th Marek 1906, 

‘when it waa resolved to recommend the Hoyal Inatitute to 

‘opt the Scheme outlined tn the Report instead of the 

Draft Registration Bill already published. 

ct following Mesoltions to be propose trom the 

Ir 


‘That the Report and Hegoemmendations of the Rage 
tention Comamite lated 20th Mare 1908 bo 

32 Tha Ge Goo berg te te Beary 

 tocthwth to apply to Hic Majeaty the King foe & 
Ratio or appleeraial unter heoaying the. sald 
TKeport and Heeommendatlons nnd wlsoas avon 8 posible 
Ao propare ati preset Dill to Parliament to give elect 
{othe same." 

‘The Chaiezay formally nid oo the able the dev Bit 
foe the Enrolment ot Architects (Jocrest Bol uly 1908), 
Aoether with the Report of the Ragistrtion Covamlttne 
And the ‘Appendix and Afeinoranunstelating ther 
{see pp. 803-04), and, having beefy reviewed iw work of 
the fagistraton Conia sine ie formation tn danuay 
1904, and given setals of the proposals sontalne tn the 
‘port aoved the fav evolution In tbe teri ad oat above, 

he Hewlution, support hy Sir Anton Web I-A. 12) 
second by Me, 3:8" Uibuon [), wae dlnounae, 

“Mir. G. "A. To aflddeton (4.)" proposing to move an 
fmendmont ot which be hal previsuny given motlee-—vix, 
"hha this Toaltole, having consened the Report of the 
Tegntration Commniter, nt the Appartix end. Menor 
rarndam attached het ih ta¥ou Of the general pen 
fiple of the statutory qualifcaton ot acebtecta = 

The proposition was not is tke nate 
iment, atl aunt be brought up. atlerwaeds 
‘separate Restuiton Mee Nideton wisbed to prem Ie 

‘A’moiention of the Hesoltion tore the Metin, 

pose hy Bir Aston Webly ILA. (2) wn peony Me 

eatye Hubbatd (2), wan necopted by the Chairman, at 


ites 
TEevocrsn aaninsly Tha ihe general prineiplo of 
tana se Rey 


‘he Report atil-rece 
‘on Comittee, dated 20th March 1006, bo adopted, 
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PLASTER-WORK. 
sorck P. Baykart and Laurence A. 





By ¢ 


1. By Gronoe P. Baxi 


HE task of condensing 60 immense a subject into the space of » few moments is, I fear, 
| ht one. Historically, the subject has, on more than one previous oceasion in 
aper.” It would seom super- 
fluous to go over the same ground again, and, as I cannot imagine myself able to tell you 
thing new of the art of the plasterer, and as I would not dare to draw any comparison 
botwoen the work of one period and that of another, I will ask you to nceompany we for a 
fow moments over rather less trodden ground than is perhaps usual for Papers on this subject. 
We may have time for » on on the teaching to be gleaned from past art, for 
¢ Raphael and the great painters of his time considered the material of plaster worthy of 
their employment, I think we may be safe in claiming for it some form of ethical bearing, at 
some time in its past usa 
Plaster has so long been looked down upon, and perhaps rightly so, for its modern common- 
place vulgarity of treatment that it seems almost incongruous to think of it as a vehicle of 
art. Any really healthy revival seems only seriously possible by again reverting to the 
beginnings, by the gleaning of some of that simple impulse which urged the artists of the past 
to find expression in materials and methods most in sympathy with their own nature, and in 
the right and full development of these methods. 
T think we are apt, sometimes, to lose sight of our fanction as artists, in the giving of 
pleasure through material, by skill, by learning, by sympathy, by imagination, and by emo- 
tional beauty. For is if not (or should it not be) the same, in all the arts, without reference 
to the choice of material ? 
Ted cig Vo XL 
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this room, been compressed within the limits of a 
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What, then, are some of the abstract points of valne to be gathered from a general 
rumination amongst all the accumulated wealth of the labour of men’s hands, in the applica- 
tion and shaping of a kind of mud in, or on, buildings ; and what may we rightly take to heart 
in pursuing, or in attempting to give fresh hope and vitality to modern plaster-work? Weare 
faced with other materials und methods which, I believe, would have been developed differ- 
ently in the earlier centuries had their use then been known. The coatings and colourings of the 
walls of buildings in Mesopotamin some 8,500 years 1.c., and at Knossos some 1,700 years 0.0, 
speak to us at least of durability, of the preservative power of stucco, of the acceptance (even 
80 far back) of this material for the clothing of rongh walls forming the habitations of the 
dead and the temples of the living. Anti- 
quity speaks to us very plainly of the 
suitability of this “ stuceo” covering for the 
durable application of pure tempera colour- 
ing. ‘The shadow of the first half of the 
first century .p, reveals to us remnants of 
modelled wall and ceiling decoration of a 
beauty, subtlety, and delicacy neyer since 
surpassed or even approached. It speaks 
tous of the extraordinary decorative instinct 
of theGreoks and Romansin the combination 
of extreme simplicity of line and surface, 
with refinement, and power of execution. 

For the plasterer, the lessons tobe 
earned from these fragments of decorative 
art can never be too plainly noted, or too 
highly praised. And yet, with all this 
delicacy and bewuty of form, it must be 
noted also that if the stucco of the Romans 
did not convey and hold the same amount 
of shadow as the work of the Italian Renais- 
sance, it was because they had not then 
discovered the full eapacity of the material. 
‘They regarded the material merely as a 
thin covering, rather than as a yeneer— 
? é and as a covering they decorated it, adding 
ia easton Af little weight of stuif or shadow, but they 
gave colour, and gold, and painting instead. 
‘The work was such that history tells us of the homage of the greatest paintors and soulptors 
of Italy to thes remnants of antiquity. It tells us of their investigation, their admiration, 
and of their imitation. 

‘This imitation was not the copying of the form, but of the spirit, of the art of the ancient 
Romans and Greeks. The resalt was due to the inspiration derived from this work, and to 
the impetus given by the great pontifls, the lesser dignitaries of the Church, and the rulers of 
the principalities of Italy. But the art of the Renaissanee flourished under different eircum- 
stances from that of the Greck and the Roman, who embodied in the mysteries of the heathen 
gods their idens of the philosophic virtues. Not so with the Renaissance. ‘This was no 
more a part of their age than of ours. Nor is it for us to embody in our art the pageantries of 
the Italian Renaissance, than it was for them to embody the mystic rites of the early centuries, 
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All this purpose or motif is dead and gone, a thing of the past. But the ages still go on, 
and we of the twentieth century have our religion, our science, our folklore, our national virtues, 
our industries and mannfactures. We have these at least to embody in our art. We learn, 
further, from the Renaissance of the grest development in the vastness of seale and the 
minuteness of detail, and in the general use of stuceo, of the extreme fineness of its polish, and 
Of its almost general use in combination with gold and with colour. We learn of its equal 
decorative use on buildings externally as internally. We hear of the formation of academies 





for the teaching of the art at Rome, Florence, Mantua, Venice, and of the spread of the art 
throughout Western Europe. We have seen how the tradition was instilled into the native 
assistants in France and England by the fathers of the Italian Renaissance, and how its 
‘attempted maintenance developed in each country into an art of national character. We have 
walked over the course of this development, and observed how the envy of kings and of 
courtiers enticed the Italian method into Britain, and how climatic influence nipped the foreign 
‘growth after each all too brief period of Continental sunshine on the art within our shores. 

At the same time we must remember that there was an indigenous art of the plasterer in 
England. We must not forget that the abandonment and disuse of brick and ornamental 
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terra cotts, and the great profusion of timber in this country, led to the general erection of 
timber-framed buildings, und that the voids left between the framings gave the native 
plasterer his opportunity of filling with hazel “wattles” and plaster dabs, which were treated 
on the external surface with multitudinous patterns done with the comb, the fan of pointed 
sticks, or primitively modelled arrangements of plant and stem work. 

‘We have traversed the natural, steady, and slow development of this native ornamentation, 
We may recollect something of the emigration into this country of the Dutch and French, 
probably due to some extent to the devastation of the western continent by the ravages of 
Phillip IL. of Spain, followed by the destruction of the Great Armada, and the natural result, 
renewed prosperity and wealth. 

‘The more classical education of the time was not without its effect on the art of England. 
The frequent visitations of Queen Elizabeth among her favoured courtiers gave great impetus 
to the general building of mansions and large houses, for the fit entertainment of Her Majesty 
and retinue in all parts of the country. ‘These more prosperous and peaceful times led to the 
development of the sport-loving proclivities of the Englishman, in place of the relaxed 
martial spirit, and to the addition of large reveption-rooms and withdrawing-rooms for the 
entertainment of guests. With this we get the promotion of the peaceful and domestic arts 
of embroidery and weaving, in which we may note the similarity of the detail of these, and of 
the plasterer’s art. 
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We must not forget the result on the plasterer’s art of the sweeping:changes in the 
construction of buildings brought about by the wholesale destruction of timber houses in 
London by the Great Fire of 1666; also the result of Inigo Jones and his contemporary 
architects’ visits to Italy to study the mannerism of Palladian buildings, and the first detailing 
of everything on paper, of the paralysis of the arts at the time of the Commonwealth, of 
Charles IL’s encouragement of the Italian builders, of the rebuilding of London by Sir 
Christopher Wren, whose methods were carried into the provinees ;—how palatial buildings 
became fashionable, and were given to successful campaigners ; of the continued visits of 
architects to Italy, and of the acclamation of new discoveries of the antique. 

Each one of these developments had its marked effect upon the art of building and upon 
the decorative art of the plasterer. From each of these stages we find that the plasterer 
produced his best work when the particular kind of plaster he used, whether stucco, parge, or 
plaster of Paris, was worked in its own particular plastery way, and was not forced into 
simulation of carving in marble, stone, or wood, ‘The success of his art seemed best assured 
when his material was put to tho fullest right use without abuse, 

A point here occurs to me: Did the Classic or the Renaissance architect consider whether the 
methods then employed were legitimate or no? I am inolined to suggest the negative, but 
that they were accepted us the most convenient and durable methods of expression then known. 
‘The primary object of the decoration of a ceiling or of a wall, as in, I think, all decoration, 
was the giving of pleasure to the eye. The construction of the ceiling had undoubtedly its 
beating on the design, but onco the impression of sufficient support and strength satisfied the 
artist, he vied in his emulation to obtain the praise of the patron (eager to outshine his rivals) ; 
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and to do this, while framing his work with due respect to reasonable economy, he thought 
chiefly of his enrichment, treated in the language of the time, whether it happened to be the 
courtliness and femininity of the boudoir of Madame de Pompadour, the magnificence of the 
Court of Louis XV.,.a8 in the glass gallery at Versailles, or the pleasure- sport-loving pro- 
clivities of the builder of Hardwick Hall, 

‘This point concerning right or mistaken method, whether past or present, has to my 
mind an important bearing on all workmanship. It must be remembered that we have a method 
of constructing our modern plaster decoration hy casting with fibre and wood, and that thi: 1s 
a method of convenience which has come to stay. The thought often occurs to me, Hud the 
artista of the Italian Renaissance known of the method of casting from moulds of flexible 
gelatine, would they, or would they not, have developed their art differantly from what it is 














now? Would they have constructed the modelling of thoir enrichment in such easy conformity 
to the mothod of reproduction us to give w result more happily expressing the fullest possible 
mechanical facility with tho fullest possible artistic handling, natural to the working of the 
process, without carrying it to extremes either one way or another? Would they have made 
this process « great art us they did that process they knew Ko well, and pursued so easily, but 
in another and equally interosting manner of decorative expression? I almost fear your 
censure by suggesting that I think and believe they would probably, as artists, have carried 
the method to s much greater pitch of perfection than it has yet seen, not so much in the 
mechanical skill as in suiting their forms more particularly to the advantages of the mechanism, 
Whether the process itsolf is right or wrong is another matter: much of our modern con. 
straction ealls for it, and it has come to stay—at any rate for a time, Unlike the plaster- 
work of the early centuries which was n mere coating, our provess is a casing. 

Tt hhns been said by somo imaginative eynical wit that had the nineteenth-century archi- 
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tect been entrusted with the designing and making of the human form, he would have omitted 
the skin altogether and left all the bloody muscles exposed to view! This statement may 
safely be taken at its value, At the same time we cannot live by mechanism alone. We too 
often forget that the mechanism of the nineteenth century was not that of the fifteenth and 
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sixteenth centuries. Tt was then almost an unknown measure. It would be a fatal error to 
‘assume that all the decorations of the plasterer of these periods were used purely as such. In 
the English ceilings bosses and mitro leayes were legitimately applied, at one time, to cover 
the ‘mechanical imperfections in the joining and mitring of moulded ribs, and not purely as 
ornaments at first, although their use was maintained long after the mechanical skill was 
sufficiently perfected to do without them, 

















It would be an equally fatal error to suppose that the undulating surfaces of ecilings would 
have been then left had they beon more skilful workmen. It does not follow that because the 
surface of a ceiling bulged or undulated it was altogether due to the negligence of the plasterer, 
All the crafts were alike in this respect. Joists were then cut and shaped by hand, and 
unevenly laid, and irregular of surface when Inthed over. Walls were irrogular also, roughly 
uilt, and in the early times the plaster followed suit. ‘Thoir materials were prepared and 
mixed as they had been mixed for eontnries, according to usage, and in its upplieation they relied 
very largely on doing the best they eould with the freedom of hand, and the judgment of the eye, 
rather than on the over-exactitude of the rule and the measure. We must give credit at any 
rate for these men wsing plaster in a plastic form. ‘This ut least we learn from inexperienced 
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men who lived in a rough and unenlightened age, and I believe they may be excused much of 
their clumsiness in the infancy of their days as plasterers, I do not hold up their imperfections 
for acclamation. Iam quite at one with our friend Mr. Crace, that to mistake such imperfec- 
tions for virtues would be a Chinese conservatism—and a dry rot to any art, 

Tam sorry I did not make myself more clear, I merely mentioned certain existing facts 
regarding old and modern work without advocating imitation of any kind. I spoke in the 
same spirit of the imperfections of the present day. I claim for plaster at least that respect 
‘and technical liberty which are due from the artist to any other material or medium of 
expression, whether the surface of operation be large or small, I believe each period of the 
art of the plasterer (if I may use the exprossion) should be regarded on its own merits in 
combination with the peculiar circumstances and efficiency (or inefficiency) existing, according 
to the peculiar materials that it was then most convenient to procure and to manipulate (0 
most vital point this, then as now), according to the kind of men that handled it and the clime 
in which they lived and worked, not to mention the masters they had worked with, or under. 

Tf mechanical skill be the plasterer’s diploma, then should the twentioth century be able 
to dim the glorios of the Italian Renaissance; but I fear thre is something lacking. It is not 
for me to suggest the remedy. ‘Time alone will work that, But the ceiling! Apart from its 
practical uso of shutting off other parts of a building—and the wall, apart from its enclosing 
function —why was it decorated? In the old days, as now, its purposo was its usefulness, Its 
decoration was only permissible, I suppose, by the giving of pleasure to the senso of sight. 
Ido not think anyone is to blame for the stagnation of the last century, but that it is the 
natural condition of ebb and flow in the tide of men’s affairs, I believe that we must go back 
again to simplicity of line, of form, and of spirit, in the giving of pleasure, with our money's 
worth, 

If this object is unattompted and unaecomplished, or undesired, by the Inck of desire or 
knowledge of the sense of beauty on the part of the people, and of the worker, then the world will 
be so much the poorer by ignoring, not only the art of the plasterer, but all of the lesser arts. 
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I, DECORATIVE PLASTER CEILINGS. By Lavrexce A. Tonwen. 





the subject of plaster-work, it is us well to divide it mentally into two 
broad divisions—limo plaster and plaster of Paris. ‘These two materials require widely 
different methods in their use, and produce results that generally render the material 
used ut once apparent, As to which of these materials gives the most satisfactory 
plasteresque result I do not think there ean be two opinions, 

Lime plaster must take the first place. Ceilings made of lime plaster must be modelled 
in situ, and consequently fewer mistakes are likely to be mado in matters of relief, scale, or 
proportion, 

It is not my intention to speak this evening about the history of plaster-work, or to 
enlarge on the beauties of the fine examples of old lime-plaster ceilings, of which we are 
fortunate in possessing so many in England. I intend to confine my remarks chiefly to the 
use of plaster of Paris, to look at the subject from a practical standpoint, and to consider 
what can be done with plaster of Paris and othor materials that we now haye, and that were 
not in use when lime plaster was generally used. ‘he inyention of using canvas to 
Strengthen and wood to stiffen plaster casts, introduced into England about fifty years ago, 
gradually brought about a complete change in the use of plaster of Paris, and mado it possible 
to apply plaster-decoration in ways not contemplated before, 

Plaster of Paris is capable of many things; it ean bear many characters. It ean bo 
simple, honest, and truthful, elaborate, sumptuous, and rich, or it may be hard and deceitful 
fact, the greatest of liars. Plastor of Paris can he made to represent with deceptive 
acouracy the surface texture of almost any material. or instance, a good cast from a care- 
fully taken squeczo of a piece of old wood carving, with the aid of some colouring matter, 
may be made so deceptive that a yory close inspeotion is required to determine whether or no 
it is tho original or a east, 

‘The quality that we should try to reproduce in pluster-work is that whieh is to be found 
in the Elizabethan and Jacobean lime-plaster ceilings. ‘These Elizabethan and Jacobean 
ceilings are, think, the best models and standard of work to sot before us, Most people 
agree that this is the period in which the best and finest examples of plaster-work are to be 
found, Most of them, if not all, are made of lime plaster; but there is no reason why the 
same effect may not be produced with plaster of Paris, 

‘What are the qualities, then, thit are to be found in this charming old work which make 
it so beautiful and interesting? And what is it that often makes modern plaster-work s0 
uninteresting, oven if it is not ugly ? 

‘The chief quality that goes to make old plaster-work so charming is the exceedingly soft, 
delicate, sind subtle play of light and shade that is produced on its modelled surfaces. In 
modern work it is the hardness of line and sharpness of shadow, the dead flatness of the un- 
‘ornamental surface, that make it so dreadfully dull, 

‘The most satisfactory results in any plaster-decoration that we possess are those in 
which there is no undereutting except in detached ornaments. ‘Therefore I think it is neces- 
sary, in modelling a ceiling, to avoid all underoutting, hard edges, and rigidity of line. Court 
everything thet is the reverse of these qualities—softness, rounded contours, softahadows, 
breadth of surface, and extreme modulation of line and surfuce. = 

‘The appalling Gothic ceilings that were made in the early part of Queen Victoria's reign 
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generally possessed all the bad qualities which it is most desirable to avoid. ‘They have 
great, projecting, narrow ribs, so strong that you cannot see more than one side of them at a 
time, and beads that are three-quarters of a circle in seotion. ‘They are all ran as true and 
sharp us a metal template and straight-edge can muke them, leaving no interest in their 
execution, but giving a feeling that they haye been turned out by a machine, or cast from 
moulds made by steel-facod planes. 

Plaster-work worthy of the name must have the quality of softness; it must make you 
feo! that it has been modelled. Every atom of it should be modelled. ‘There should be a 
subtle play of light and shade all over it; the plain spaces as well as the mouldings and 
foliage should be alive with delicate modelling, and not dead and cold like those Early Victorian 
ceilings I have just referred to. 

T do not wish to imply that all strongly undercut plaster-decoration is to be avoided, such 
as is to be found in Wren's work, but I do assert that it does not possess the interesting 
quality peculiar to the plaster-work of the Elizabethan and Jacobean period, and which is 
peculiar to plaster and can be found in no other material, though there is a great analogy 
between it and the finest decorative cast-lead work. 

What I want to concern myself about to-night is how to produce with the many new 
methods and materials discovered since that Utopian period for plasterers, between 1400 and 
1600, 4 fine, satisfactory, decorative result at a rexsonable cost. To make a cuiling nowadays 
in lime plaster, using only the methods (so far as we know them, and I do not think we know 
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much about them) that those old people used, it is useless to imagine that anything can be 
done that is not very costly, Besides, the difficulty of obtaining the properly slaked lime 
renders it almost impossible to model the plaster with your fingers, Tradition says that 
twenty years was not an out-of-the-way time for the lime to be slaked before use. A friend 
of mine told me that, when travelling in Northern Italy last summer, he came across one or 
two villages in which it was the custom for each eottage to have a small pit in the garden for 
sluking lime, and that ten to twenty years was about the time they considered it should be 
slaked. ‘The villagers used the lime in decorating the exteriors and interiors of their houses, 
giving great interest and individuality to the village street. ‘The working quality of lime aa 
old as that is @ very different thing from lime that has only been slaked for three months, 
and here in England that is considered to be a long time. Lime that has been slaked for 
‘Years works like butter, or, a8 it is technically termed, “fat.” Of course, apart from that, 
newly slaked lime would not be possible to moilel with the naked fingers, for that portion of 
‘one’s birthday suit would soon be destroyed. 

If well-slaked lime is not procurable, the best substitute for it is, I think, Keen's coment. 
Ihave modelled one or two ceilings in situ in which Keen's coment has taken the place 
of lime, but I have always mixed silver sand and size with it, the latter to prevent the cement 
from setting too quickly, But I confess I do not personally incline to the method of 
modelling in plaster in situ ; I think the advantages are to be outweighed by the disadvantages; 
it is of course a great boon to be able to see the effect of your work as you proceed, but until 
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the scaffolding is removed even this is not wholly possible, for the variableness of the lighting 
partially obstructed by some of the scaffolding is very deceptive. 

Again, in order to get the plaster to adhere to the ceiling, it is necessary to slam it up, 
probably putting on much more than you want, which has to be carved off again with steel 
tools. “It is hardly right to call it modelling—it is carving—though no doubt after the 
carving process has been done a certain amount of finger-work ean follow, This is my 
experience, but I do not profess to be an adept at this method of production. I much prefer 
to model the ceiling on the bench, in Keen's cement and sand, and to use my fingers only. 
‘The bench must be non-absorbent, By modelling the work on a bench the difficulty of getting 
the cement to adbere to the ground is avoided. After each little bit of ornament is roughly 
suggested in cement, it is best to keep dipping one’s fingers into water whilst modelling and 
finishing it, and it will be found that a very good texture and a soft plasteresque result ean 
be obtained, When the model is finished » mould of plaster or gelatine is made from it, and 
the work cast in fibrous plaster. If thero is a doubt about the amount of relief required, it is 
easy to offer up a cast in situ, and there is the advantage of being able to repeat the pattern 
instead of baying to model the whole ceiling. Another advantage is that, by using sand with 
the coment, you can, by using s coarser sand and more of it, prevent the work from becoming 
too small in detail or too elaborate in finish, for the material will not allow of it. 

With apologies I here show you a photograph of a ceiling (pp. 928, 920] I have done 
lately in the method I have just described, in which the detail had to be extremely simple to 
harmonise with the panelling and cornice that already existed, in the drawing-room at 
+ Westbrook,” Godalming. 

For ceilings where the pattern will allow, the fibrous plaster casts should bo made us 
large as possible. ‘These are serewed to the wooden joists, or, if it is a concrete ceiling, to 
hattens that have been bolted up to it. If the ceiling is of eoke-breeze the easts can be nailed 
directly on to it. 

Another advantage of fibrous plaster over lime is that the ceiling is three or four times 
lighter, and will not crack or fall, as the lime plaster on laths sometimes does. I have never 
known a fibrous plaster ceiling to fall, or show any signs of doing so, I admit that in some 
patterns of ceilings there is w difficulty in hiding the jointing of the casts, but this is a 
technical trouble that can as « rule be overcome. I do not, however, think that any hard and 
fast rale ean be laid down about the way in which ceilings should he made; each design calls 
for its own particalar method of modelling, casting, and fixing. For instance, a ribbed ceiling, 
such as 1 here show you (p. 881}, T should do in quite a different way. 

‘his ceiling, which was fixed in the drawing-room st Powis Castle under the direction of 
Mr. G. F. Bodley, R.A., was made in this wise. A modelled ground was made in clay which 
was transferred into plaster ; next, the moulded rib was run in clay and a plaster mould made 
from it; into the plaster mould clay was pressed and struck off level, carefully taken ont of 
the mould, and Inid in position on the modelled ground. ‘The rib, being of clay, will follow 
the unevennesses of the modelled ground on whieh it lies, and the amount of handling and 
pressure it receives from one’s fingers to ensure its lying tight to the ground will somewhat 
throw it out of shape; the modelling required to put this right is just the amount that is 
helpful in making the mouldings have that quality of vitality which it is so essential to 
obtiin in plaster-work. 

‘The rest of the ornament is treated in the same way, the enrichments being modelled in 
lay, plaster moulds made, and clay impressions taken from them and laid in their respective 

the modelling being slightly varied to add interest to the design. If the curves that 
the ribs take are very sharp, it will be found that it will distort the straight clay mouldings 
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too much to bend them to it; so it will be necessary to run one to the curve and make a 
mould for it; but where it is possible to do so, a straight clay moulding bent to a curve will 
give a much more satisfactory line than one that is ran to that curve. A panelled ceiling of 
this type requires some experience and a good deal of judgment in deciding at the outset how 
to put it together, in what sized piecos it should bo cast, and how the jointing should be 
concealed, Practice soon makes one decide this, as a rule, easily. It is important to make 
one’s decision carefully, as very much depends upon the method arranged for the jointing 
‘as to what the cost of fixing will be, 
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In jointing these cast ceilings it is, 





cessary that the ribs should cover the joints, which 
aire what aro technically known as lap joints—that is to say, half the width of the moulding 
covers the ground of the adjoining east, a joint is wiped off with wet plaster when the 
whole of the casts have been screwed into position. If the jointing of this kind of ceiling is 
not hidden by lap joints, it is important that the easts when screwed into position should not 
be fixed too closely together ; they should be from three-quarters fo an inch apart, leaving room 
for the plasterer to insert between them strips of eanvas soaked in plaster. ‘These are pushed 
in so that they form a perfect key between each cast when the plaster hardens, ‘There will 
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then ba no fear of a crack showing, or of the stopping (which is thon added to bring the joint 
to on even surface) falling out. 

I am very fond of these ribbod or ponelled ceilings; they are eminently. suited to 
fibrous plaster and the method of construction I have just endeavoured to describe. There 
are many architects and critics who no doubt would gay that they are weary of them; but 
I venture to assert that the reason is that they have not had them produced 
that the quality of modelling has been brought out, for their heanty is ek 
the modelled effect that they should possess, the 
most subtle kind. Very great caro 














such a way 
ily dependent upon 
ever-varying play of light and shade of a 
be taken in modelling the plain ground for this type 
of ceiling, as the richness of effect is chiefly dependent upon it, and it is here that the 
most marked difference comes in between the good and the bad ceiling, 

The practice of using moulded wooden ribs, dividing up a ceiling into panels and painted 
white to appear like plaster, eannot be too strongly deprecated. It has tho result of bringing 
‘a ceiling down and making it look heavy, whereas a well-modelled ceiling of plaster does the 
reverse, making the room look lighter and giving a senso of greater space. 

As far as I know, there is no craft that requires more expe 
design than that of the plasterer, For instane 
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, the section for a moulding of a ribbed ceiling 
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seldom looks right if ran to the section drawn on paper, it almost invariably requires mod 
fication when the rib is produced. It is only by personal labour and experiments, and by 
careful observation of the results, that one can get a real grip of the requirements necessary 
to make a successful issuo to his labour for each particular ceiling. A vast amount of labour 
in many modern ceilings is not only often wasted, but is positively detrimental. Provided 
mouldings are kept soft, and sharp shadows, undercutting, black spots of shadow avoiled, 
and the whole of the work, ground as well as ornament, modelled, then the ceiling cannot be 
is very bad one. 

As I said before, ceilings of Wren's date come under quite another classification, and 
although most of them are very beautiful, they depond upon their design for their beauty, and 
not upon that quality which is peculiar to plaster-work. Many ceilings of Wren's date, and 
later, might equally well, and often better, have been carved in wood or plaster, than 
modelled. 

‘The Adams ceilings were, I believe, made entirely from caryed-wood moulds or carved 

wooden models. Anyhow, if this was not so, the effect is the same; they are hard und 
mninteresting, though very refined, and they depond entirely upon their design and not upon 
modelling for effect. Had they heen modelled all over in the way T have been advocating they 
would have been twice as interesting. 
'o make a coiling of the type that was done in Grinling Gibbons's 
difficult thing to do satistactorily ; it requires the highest skill in the modeller or carver's 
evatt, and when woll done isn daightal typo of ornament ; but it is tho earver’s craft that 
has to be chiefly exercised to produce it, and is practically carving reproduced in plaster. 
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With regard to the question as to how far the architect should supply drawings for « 
ceiling, Ido not think anything more than a sinall-scale drawing indicating the type of work 
he requires should be given to the modeller; more than that only hampers him, whereas a 
slight sketch is likely to be very suggestive and stimulating to his ideas. The architect 
should supervise and eriticise the models, but unless the modeller does the details himselt 
T do not think it is likely that a result will follow that has much life or freedom in it. 

Tn planning a design for a coiling whieh it is desired to divide up into panels by ribs or 
bands of ornament, I think it is desirable to get the proportion of straight lines about equally. 
Jalanced with the curved. For instance, the eeiling of the Long Gallery at Knowle, if T may 
say so, has the fault of having nothing but eurved lines, which I think is particularly rest- 
less ; whereas the ceiling in the coffee-room of the Star Hotel at Yarmonth is a good 
instance of well-balanced proportion of curved and straight lines and of breadth of effect, 

1 fear you will have thought what I have said to be not much worth saying ; but I shall 
bo more than contont if I have inclined some here to my view of what the quality of plaster- 
work should be. hold that if a plasteresque effect is wanted, the whole ceiling should be 
softly modolled, mouldings ax well as ground. If that is not to be, then let it be, frankly, 
carving proiuced in plaster. 





DISCUSSION OF THE FOREGOING PAPERS. 


Mr, Kowss 'f. Hat, Vice-President, in the Chir. 





Puorssson BALDWIN BROWN, MLA. [77.4.j, 80 many other technical processes in building and 
who'tose at the favitation of tho Chalan, sald he doooration Abat ‘came ino. vogue aflarwacds, al 
Year very gad to have the opportunity of voicing Rome and wore cllod Imperial Roman, though 
The feeling of tho Meoting in proposing. w vote they really worn lato Grock, adapted and imitated 
‘of thanks to. the two lecturers, who ght under the Roman Empire. ‘The aubjects of the 
Votor then thie perennially niereting subject of voll panos in the work at the Villa Far 
plaster-work, both in its historical und in its mosiny were curiously like certain sculptured 
‘twehnical its. ‘The historical point of view reliefs which wero known to be Alexandrian. 
‘was not dwelt upon #0 much as had been the esse ‘There was no question that that work came from 
‘hon the sujet lvl Ween previously digeused at Alxanirin, Aw matter of fact, wall paintings 
the Institute, ‘Tho history of plastor-work was very bad been found in connection with thoso plastor 
interesting, because the most ancient nations were ceilings near the Villa Farnesina resenting 

fectly familiar with tho matorial, and used it Egyptian or Alexandrian subjeots, and this, ho 
Fo tho utilitarian senso with tho ‘tost perfect thought, proved the ease, It was’ really omiy, a 
knowledge and skill, although neither the Daby- late Greek development. Ax ono saw it, both in 
Jonians, nor the Egyptians, nor tho historical the Villa Farnesing work and in the tombs of the 
Gol apparently its netistic possibilities, Vin Latin, it hardly seemed to come up to the 
‘The prohistor 

















from tho remains of modollod plastor-work foand 
nt Knossos, had some fea of its artistic value, 
‘he Greaks used torra-cotta whore wo should nse 
aster in decorative work such as nd boon 

ght before the Meeting that evening. The 
frst exinting example ofthis fine planar work wns 
that discovered at Romo near the Villa Farnesina, 
‘and that might dute somewhere near tho Christian 
Gea. Ther» must bo a history behind it, for Viteu- 
Vins, who wrote before that time, was familine 
swith the of plaster-work, which to. him 
wore Grock proces. ‘There was no doubt that 
fhe work bad been elaborated at Alexandria, like 





Greoks, however, a8 was evident ideal Mr. Turner had put before them in his con- 


eluding romarks—an ideal with which he (the 
spoaker) thoroughly sgreod—that thera should be 
the same quality of handling over the. whole of 
tho ceiling, both tho figured paris, which were 
nocessarily modelled, and also the mouldings, which 
might be cast from moulds, In ancient work, he 
believed, the ornaments were cast from moulils, 
‘There seemed to be w little incongruity in that 
work from the Villa Farnesina: the mouldings 
were mtber too obviously cast work, whareas the 
beantifal figured designs Mr. Bankaet had thrown 
fon the sereen were modelled with extraordinary 
freedom by hand, ‘There was a gap in the history 
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of plaster-work which he thonght might be filed 
up It reappeared noun in tho sixteenth century 
‘85 a consequence of the discovery of so many 
Roman buildings at that period which were deco- 
rated in this fashion, and the work was reproduced 
by Morto da Foltro and others, who were so famous 
in conneetion with this work. ‘There was not a 
‘vreak in. the history of modelled. plaster-work 
otwoon tho Classical and Renaissance periods, 
‘Thoro existed extremoly bold and fine cxamples of 
Medinval plastor-work bolonging to the Mediayal 
poriod proper. ‘The finest he knew was at Cividale, 
in the extreme north-eastern corner of Italy, where 
in an old chapel thoro was some extraordinarily fino 








‘and bold modelled plastor-work, consisting of 
figures in very high relief, almost in tho round, 
about two-thirds life size, and a boldly modelled 


conventional vino on an archivolt, which was 
almost worth # pilgrimage to that somewhat dis- 
tant corner of Italy. ‘That might date from 
about tho year 1100 (although some spoke of it ax 
‘work of the soventh or eighth eentury) which was 
‘about the same period as that very interesting 
stucco screen in the Ohuroh of Si Michael at 
Hildosboim, of which tharo must bow east at South 
Konsington, with figures about two-thirds life sia 
‘modollod in’bigh rolio with oonsiderable spivit, and 
conventional folingo Work. ‘That must dato about 
tho samo period—vir, 1100, Than thoro wore tho 
‘model plastor flgures on tho ciborinm at St. Am- 
brogio, at Milan, belonging to nbout that poriod, 
Ho tention shows exazop of Modinval ple 
work to show that the work was alive during the 
Middle Agos, and_ that it was not morely w ro-cton: 
tion of tho period of the Renaissance. A rocvipt 
was montioned by Vasari for proventing plastor 
Arying too rapidly when it had ta bo manipulated — 
vik, the mixing of rye meal with the plastor—baked 
‘meal Vasari ealled it, Tn somo roforences to tho 
fltorwork at Nonsuoh, in Bngland, done by 
tall meal was also spoken of as. boing 
mixed with the plaster.” Tho late Afr, Robinson, 
‘who had well-known connection wiih plastor: 
work, said that ho tried that roaterial nd found it 
to work vory well, the plaster remaining plastio for 
‘long time in tho fingers, and when it dried he said 
it gave a very fine ivory tone. He should like to 
‘ask whether Mr, Turnar or Mr. Banknrt lad tried it, 
Ho wns glad to hoar limo plaster advocated as 
Swing, after al Since material than tho sulphate 
of limo, or, ns it was called, plastor of Paris, 
‘Thoro was ono uso of lime plaster about which he 
should like to saya word. ‘The earliest, and he 
thought the most interesting, account we have of 
plaster-work—viu, that in Vitruvins—showed that 
Ao nih of the plaster was of two kinds ght 
be finished simply as plaster, telling by the beauty 
of toxture of the material, which was mado 
with pounded marble mixed with lime care- 
fally prepared. Vitruvius. spoke of this plaster 
tweing” macerated; he spoke of men with 
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macorating roils carefully smaccrating and beat- 
ing the plastor for a considerable length of 
time. He (the speaker) did not know what 
toa i: conlinoslsscnaton of te salva 
‘was supposed to bring about technically, butat any 
rate the material was of such excellent quality, 
and was brought to ao fino and oven a smifaco, 
that it could reflect fuces ns in w mirror, and it 
Would toll from the beanty of the toxture of tho 
munterial itself without any additional treatment, 
‘han thera mae anolbor way of fnshing it by apply: 
ing, immediatoly tho plastar was finished and before 
it wasallowed to dey, coat of pigment mixed with 
water, the wholo thing drying togathior, the result 
bing’ what is callod the froseo process," Wo all of 
tus spent tho greater part of our lives in rooms 
with plastor walls, and those walls when they woee 
plastared wore allowod to dry, and thon the plastor 
‘was treated in, roughly spoaking, one of thru 
‘ways it was either papred, oF it was oil-painted, 
or inampered, and none ot how, thes ways 
‘was really a satisfactory way of finishing 

plaster; in each case i coating of additional 
material, hiding tho material underneath, was put 
‘on, Neither the papor nor tho oil paint could bo 
properly cleanod, and tho distempor eould not bo 
cloaniod at all; and two or throe 0 sch 
‘sizing, oF two oF three conts of paint, wore required, 
Supposing, however, that ai soon ax the plastor 
was realy & cout of simple colour mixod with water 
‘was Inid evonly over it, tho whole thing would dry, 

id aocording to the cher 

‘everyone was familiar tho colour would bo incor: 
Porated with, or mthor crystallised upon, the 
plastor, and would romain w pormanent finish 

tho thing; vo that ono had tho quality of 4! 
Plaster and at tho samo tine an afoet of colous. 
Evoryono woul! agroo that thore was no oolour 
ssurlaoe s0 ploasing to tho oye as. that produoud by 
the freseo process: it was far better than distompor 
oroil paint. As a practical point he should like to 
aul whethor it was possible to mix plastor without 
going in for elaborate processes and mixing it 
With pounded marble dust, Could. Iiine plastor bo 
Taiz in aula way thal coat of pint could bo 
applied immodiatoly, so that all would dry together, 
and the wall bo coloured @ fresco, as the Italians 
said? Teas much tho ebeapest and much the 
dirsotost way, na woll as tho most beautiful 
way of colouring tho surface of a plastor wall. 
Poopla got frightened of fresco painting bens 8 
‘great deal of fuss was made about it on the o- 
fasion of some walls of the Housos of Parlianmont 
ting painted in fresen, Of course to. paint a 
pictaro in fresco was a very different thing from 
colouring the surface of the plaster; but eolouring 
tho surface of the plaster was ovidently what 
Vitruvius hed in his mind, and it was the most 
direct and most pleasing way in which « plaster 
all coald be coloured,” He hoped when the Inat- 
tute got its now building somo ot these exporiments 
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‘would be tried. Let them see whether they could 
not finish their plaster in this direct and artistic 
fashion, and restore the old process which was, 
0 perfeotly familiar in the olden times, 

W. H. ATKIN BERRY [J] in seconding 
the voto of thanks said that after ‘the most able 
and comprehensive remarks of Professor Baldwin 
Brown bo would not venture to add sapting by 
way of discussion, but only to confirm the thanks 
‘exprossed to the reuders of the Papors, and to Mr. 
Bankart for the exovodingly interesting dis lay of 
photographs and lantern slides with which 
secompenil his Paper. 

‘Tus CHAIRMAN, in putting the yoto, said 
Ahoy had bad two most interesting Papers on a 
subject that had groat fascination for every archi- 
tect—for everyone indeed who lived in a room, 
‘he historical sketch given by Mr. Bankart 
‘was exooelingly interesting. Among other things 
hho had referred to. tho remarkable. plaster-work 
in King Minoa’s Templo at Knossos, They mast 
all have been struck by tho views prosonted to 
thom by De, Evans, the oxeavator of Knossos, 
some for four years ago in that room, 
where thoy saw the Wonderful fresooes which 
wore interesting in thomselves as oxamplos of 
plaster-work, and also in representing a civilian 
Hon of, which, Uy had patialy no knowlege 
until the buildings were brought to light 
tho excavators, Professor Baldwin Brown, wit 
that intorvst which ho always showed in 
‘anything connocted with the Institito, had given 
‘them a very capable deseription of the various 
Hider alaplations and applications of plaster 
‘and hid told them how there had beon no eassation 
of this great art, but that it had passed on through 
tho conturios until its yroat dovelopmont that wae 
almost n rubirth during tho sixteonth oentury. Of 
course, né in tho ense of all tho great arts, it had 
rover boon absolutely lost ; it had ctoppod up in 
the most unexpected corners, but their attention 
‘had only boon drawn to it when some exceptional 
display of it had been produced as during the 

of the Renaissance, Professor Baldwin 

own had suggested that in the building which 
the Institute was to put up wo should make 
experiments. He was not quito sure, however, 
that experiments were very desirablo things 
when they were building ther own bom, boca 
if they wore failures the public would probably 
‘think thoy were failures from thoir inexperience and 
ignorance of the processes they wore omploying, 
‘and that might not be desirable, With regard to 
froseo work and tho treatment of plaster ‘when 
fit-wns wel, ono of the great diffioultios that faced 
thom was that they were 60 limited in the shades 
of colour, Ono could uso such colours as yellows 
and reds, but not greens and blues, for {those 
colours fly inthe most painful way ; therefore « 
vyory limited field wns available for dealing with 
tha wet material, Ho himself bad tried what Pro. 




















fessor Baldwin Brown was now st xing: and 
often the client had beon dissatisal with tbo 
result, because he had endeavoured to get some 
shades which wero a little less common than the 
lows and the reds, ‘They were all deeply grate- 
lo MG Beaker fo the inerating srl of 
iotographs displayed on the walls. ‘Thay 

foro them a, wondarfl collection every kind 
of plaster-work, and of every porod. ‘he slides 
shown on the soreen wore éxecedingly chaetning 
and interesting. ‘They recognise in some of them 
the examples upon whieh the brothers Adam and 
others of their period tad based their work. ‘Those 
who practised in plaster-work would be delighted 
to hava the opportunity of inspecting tbe work of 
the jst, which would suggest to them new do- 
partures aud fire them with the idea of attaining 
as beautiful resulta in their own work, 

Mu. G. P. BANKART, in roply, rolorring to 
Professor Baldwin Brown's allasion to the wooden 
moulds, said that, without doubt, in the building 
discovered near the Villa Famesing and in other 
examples loft to them the mouldings and. the 
nora mechanical bands dividing the panels ware 
cast from moulds of some kind—in all probability 
moulds of wood, ‘Phe absence of repetition in the 
panels themselves, howover, seemed to suggest 
that thoy woro modolled in silty and tho i 
lines in tho work seouned clearly to indicate that it 
was entirely tho work of  freo hand. As rogans 
modioval plater-work, Viollet-le-Duc mentioned 
some work in Feanee of the Carlovingian poriod 
—A.b, 752 to 986—at Gormigny-der-Prés (Loitet), 
also at 8. Rémi of Reizus, 8, Laurent of Grenoble, 
‘und af Issoire—which worvalvo modelled in stieco, 
practically speaking from the roooipt given by 
Vitruvius, and he mentioned it in rathar an ine 
toresting way. He could not remember the exact 
quotation, bat he 
‘light, and was meoroly. omplo 
twarenoss of the walls by the 
ornarnt, tall and lowured,choqage work on 
‘even surfaces, ‘Thoro was not the slightest doubb 
Mat hie ee vas going on during the medinval 
ago iu Ttaly, Franco, Other ingredionts 
wore us with alco 4o hurdon, toughon, and to 
regl sotting for instance, such, 
ingredients as og'lardy blood, common bate, aad 
the juion.of figs were used to retard the setting, 
Vitruvius mentioned that the slaking of the lite 
for a vory long period was done chiefly to break 
‘up any ‘fine particles of the limestone that di 
not happen to come into contact with the ai 
and s0 get thoroughly slaked ; also it noted in 
toughoning way the ol stieco. was exirumely 
tough, and was {urnod over, and over, and over 

‘and thumped up (Vitruvins told thet) with 
vory heavy hammers and hutebets. As rogarils 
the colouring of plaster-work, he belioved that 
nearly all the old stucco plaster-work, that the 
kknew to be coloured in “ fresco," was done wit 
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pure temporn colouring, that is to say, with yolk of 
gg medium. He had employed tempera colouring 
on plaster of Pare pod wl pce 
ition with past ocured, not on! 

atinfactory rests, ut boloved. that. this, tans 
of colouring was the only right and 
‘one for tho surfago treatment of colo im) 
Pasioc decoration. In Mr, Maywood Simnners 
interesting: Papor, dolivered. bofora. tho Socioty of 
Arts Toth Fobruhry 1801, 0 yory intresting as 
count was given ot how goluuring matter, was 
used, how it was miso with liquid plastor, and 
how he (Mr. Sumner) himself employed different 
colours, mosily yellows and reds, the eaeth colours, 
‘und how extromely ewutious ono had to. bo. with 
tho use of bine,” Ho boliovod he mantioned 
one blue (time bia) only, which it was possible 
to uso—a minceal colouring of some kind. Tho 

wore all given in Mr, Sumner 





manent 





Paper 
Mi, LAURENCE A, TURNER said bo 
hoped Mr. Bankart would havo told them a 
Tittle moro about the way the old work was 
one, Tk would bw nxccodingly intorosting if 
thoy had a pamphlet written hy some authority 
on tho aubjacteling thom exnay how the ol 
ilings of Timo plaster wore mado, Bor him 
wll bo did not beliave, as far aa he had heard 
and rowd, that tho methods thay wore said to 
Hae avd er alloguter thos nokually employed. 
Ma thought they had other means. How was it 
Possible that, if mich things tho pattern on the 
Gironmforonce of whools wore used, they had not 
4 single example romaining of these old tools? 
‘Surely there were hundeods of them in tiso not 60 
tuanly years ago if that wore truo ; yot they had not 
4 single ono loft. Ho had hoped to have. hoard 
& tila mace from. Ae, Bankaet ho (bo speaker 
Jhnd boon opon in tolling thom how hedid his work ; 
fund ho was hoping that Mr. Bankaet would tal 
them how ho did his!) Aw regards drying tho 
‘surface of tho plastar, one thing he had done to 
plastor cuilings after they had boon fixed was to 
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‘give them « conting of turpentine and beeswax. 
It thoroaghly imprognated the plaster and gave it 
a gol fico of w nico ivory tint, anid it could be 
washed afterwards. ‘his was put on in very thin 
solution ; one could not the mistake of 
putting too much on, because tho plaster soaked up 
‘certain quantity, and moro than that it could not 
take; it merely rested on the surface, and would 
pool off aftorwands. He bal also tried in a very 
‘Stall way to coloite plaster exsis—be was talking 
now puraly of pastor of Batis caste and fibrons 
phstor. A delightful mothod of colouring, if it 
ould be done, was by using simply oil colour and 
turpentine, but one could uot remedy o mistake 
aaftorwanis, If the colours were uiixed absolutal 
correctly first of all, and x single wash of each 
colourput on,one would gota most delightful rosult, 
but not tore than one wash could be put on, 
Directly th plastor tind tnd that one coating of 
colons, tad soaked up all tho colour thi it 
could take up, nnd woul take up mo more, A 
focond ent would give an opnaue colour, whiras 
by the first cout is produced tho quality that wo 
fot of wata-colour on m pooo of white ipo tht 
is to aay, tho whito papor shows through the colour 
ind gives's quality that cannot bo reproduead. in 
any othor way, As to the uso of meal Sei 
with the plastor, he bad had no experianco with 
that. His oxporionco had hoon almost ontirely with 
Naalor of Pars as w aubatitnte for Lime plaster, 
Grease lime properly slakod gould ‘not bo got 
Ho hd eoforol in his Paper. to sot villages i 
Northoen Maly whoro tho. villagers slakod their 
limo, Ho was told that tho lime was laked wot 
‘in theso pits, not dey, and tho lime. was not sifted, 
ba thy serly scl tho ovrttow fom the pits 
that is, the very liquid plaster which was allowod 
to flow over, he pit was formed in the shape of 
4 pair of Dluckanith's bellows: that is to sn, « 
wile pit with a narrow funnel nt the end, and as 
tho atti uxudod from the narrow ond it went into 
anothor pit, and the material in that other pit 
‘only was used for tho plastor decoration, 
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room. ‘The decorative use of 


ser usta by lantern aides and by 

ir. 2 and arranged 

Ons of planar way opreneed thon, 
of the first century Ap, to the work of the brothers Adam ai 


large and unique collection of photographs 
pig hee the walls of the Mecting- 
7h all its various stages, from the first 

tho end of the vightoonth contury. The 


photographs remained on exhibition during Tuesday and part of Wednesday. 
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CHRONICLE. 
Joint Reinforced Concrete Committee.* 


‘Tho following statomont, which was read at the 
first mooting of the Conorcte Committee, gives an. 
idea of the nature and scope of the investigutions 
the Committee has boen formed to earry ont 

‘This Comimnitteo has bean norninated by the Royal 
Institute of British Architects to consider and tw. 
port upon the uso of reinforeed comarato in build 
ings and. otbor structuros. Aw vwo all know, 
reinforced concrete is largely used in other coun- 
tries—in America, Franco, Germany, Haly, Russia, 
Exyph, &e—and fs now coming into uso hore, but 
vory slowly, 

‘ho conservative nuturo of our people may be 
ronponsible for part of our reliance to uso reine 
forced conorole, but anothor reason why wo lag 
Dohind is that no responsiblo or ropresontaiive body 
of skilled men—no one man even whose nario 
arses govt wight has pronounce in te four. 
Also Building Aots and By-laws do not facilitate 
ita adoption. ‘Tho nrcbiteet and enginecr hesitate 
{o uso ft mntil the material and what can bo dono 
with it has teen gonerally agrood upon nati, in 
fot, thay havo somo assurance that it way safely 
bo employed, 

Now, as the Royal Institute of British Archi: 
tocts has Latin ertaerd of this Committeo, 
may naturally look to its representatives for 
rh sairal ‘ides of the line of action to be taken, 
Exactly what may bo dono must be settled by the 
Committeo itself; and in submitting to. you a 
nural rough sketch ides of « programme, if must 
fi understood that the sketch is necessari 














nly an 
introduction, and not in any way a finished schoune, 
{for your guidance, 

rst, then, it appears that wo should inquiro 


into whnt has been done already, and ask’ the 






of represantatives of the 
ra’ Association, the Toatitate 





BABA the Dictit Bare 
of Builders, the Incorporate Association of Mamielpal nod 
County Engineers, the War Ofice, and distinguished 
aolentinta. ‘The names of officers ani membery are ven 
Ait ps 971 and 16. 
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owner or architects or engineers of sch work for 
Pasticlars and how the builtins have stood the 
it of time. 

We shall hayo a Secretary who can apply to 
railway companios, owners of mills, private owners, 
architects, engineers, and others, who will no doubt 
willingly place the results of their experiance at 
our servies. Somo of us may visit works ; some 
tye wotual experiance in tho new system ; and 
‘when we have digested this knowledge we can as 
‘ body express ssn opinion as to its usefulness, its 
‘safety, its permanonce, and other qualities, which 
onion Wwe niay fairly hope will be of valuo to our 
fellow countryinen, 

Something of this kind tas been done already 
in other countrios. ‘Tho German Association of 
Architects and Enyinoers in conjunction with the 
Concrete Association have drawn up a report; the 
Amorican Instituto of Civil Enginoors in conjunc: 
tion with various other bodies have appointod 
Committeo whiol is nt prosont engaged on sizilar 
‘work, and itis suggosted that we should apply for 
copies of such information or interim reports ax 
‘may bo at ite disposal ; the French Government 
also in said to havo appointed n Committe to pro- 
Ti gusal argues ot alan oe if i 

nieral expression of opinion us 6 
woul not halp ltr nrcbitets or ongincers vary 
much ; we should thorefore consider aud roport 
‘upon the following amongst other matters, ns {0 
Which thoro is doubt : 

(1) Whether such constructions aro permanent 
or Iikely to deteriorate with time. ‘The stool 
skeloton is aid by all those who have studied tho 
gubject not to rust, and even when stodl ik em 
hodiled in matorial such ns coke-broaze concrete 
containing « proportion of sulphur there is said to 
bo no rusting, As any reduction io the section of 
‘tho motal by rusting might endanger the work, we 
should consider if it ever doos rust, and under 
What ciroumstancos, 50s to advise upon any 
nocessary procautions, or to reassure tho doubters 
‘on this head, 

(2) ‘Tho resistanco to fire. Wo shall have to 
001 aw What has beon done in experimental tests: 
‘such as thow of the City of Hamburg Authorition 
in. 1895, and of the British Fire Provtion Com: 
mitteo just mail, Also tho results of teats, in 
actual fires in buildings such ns the Baltimore 
fire, whore the conditions were exactly. those wo 
have to provide against, We may thus bo able to 
form definite conclusions of value to all interested, 

(8) ‘The method of contracting. ‘There nre about 
fifty different so-called patent systems, and ik is 
usual to entrast the design of any proposed work 
to one of the firms who make lity of this 
last of construction, obtaining from that firm a 
Suarintoo of strength. ‘This arrangement is prub- 
‘ably quite desirable ; but as a cortain responsibility 
soust always lie on the engineer or architect who 
sccupts or recommends for acceptance any such 
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asig, it i doable for ux to dane as best wo 
responsibility of tho partis, 

‘or instance, it may be mado clear that tho 
contracting firm undorlakes all responsibility ; you 
may consider it wise to require that the drawings 
should first be submitted to the architect or engi- 
neer, and should be signed by the contracting firm 
tr by some responsible parson on. their. beball 
Somp firms try to mako a sucret of their systam, 
ann object to showing the drawings, 

‘Tt may: to you that to accept a plan for 
floor or ‘or wall or column or bridge or water- 
funk (all matters of consteuotion in which wo are 
supposed 0 bo skilled) without making ourselves 
Acquainted with what is to te dono is dngeron 
foolish; and if 80, your opinion may hay 
ficiont weight 10 ncttle that question. 
interforonoo we should all deprecato of course, 
but the enginoer or architoot must bo in command, 
and must know, not only what is proposed to ba 
done, but how it should bo dono, 

‘Wo can still lonve ample froodom to tho exports 
in the design of tho work, in tho chotee of material 


anal mated of earrying out tho work, 
(4) The materi i alag wil no" doubt ba on: 


sidered: theaa aro— 

(a) ‘Tho metal, iron or stool; 

2) ‘Tho coment, 

a ‘The sore ballast 

t to, ballast or stone de. 

For tho stecl and the cement wo shall have tho 
standard specification of tho British. Kngineoring 
Standards Comunittoo, and must inquire if qualic 
tios of the standard kinds aro suitable for rein- 
foroed concrete work. 

‘As to the sand, you know how univorsally tho 








‘qualitios, of good! ‘sand. are given as lean and 
sharp, We have to reviow all that in the light of 
recent knowledge. In America many oxporimonts 


Jaye hoon mado whieh show that cleanness is not 
40 all-ossentia} as has been spose, and that 
washing doos not improve evory sand. ‘These 
results woro arrived at by experiments on material 
not only: soven days’ or twenty-one days old, but 
wero milo on piotos of various ages up to three 


yours, 

Certain work in that way is being done here, and 
when wo have collected and considered the facts 
‘our opinion based on knowledge should be of value. 

Next as to tho shnrpnoss, You may find that 
sharpnoss is not so important as variety in aio of 
the alas of sand, Compectes and redo 
from voids appear to ‘® most important 
in the strength of mortar, and that frootom fom 
xoids may bost be obtained by variety of size. 

ye questions we should study with an open 
mind, froo from ancient prejudion. 

"Then there is the aggregate of stone, gravel, coke- 
breeze, &c., what proportion to use, what material 
to use to get the best results in given cases. Ifwe 
find that washing the sand may be saved, and that 


ess S.C COU ‘ 
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coneretes of leaner mixture may be used than 
hitherto with equal safety, we shall have done some 


Questions arise as to the mixing, Wo want to 
know what is tho propor way to mix our esnorete ; 
hhow much water’ to use ; whother the sand, gravel, 
‘and cement should all be mixed togethor and the 
water added, or whether the coment, anid 
water sbould be made first into mortar aud tho 

ravel or stone added, as recommended by some, 
Fre want to. know te value of muixing vchines, 
‘und whether it is wise to allow a smaller propor: 
Hon of eament my 10 pr cnt ls if thy conerate 
is tnixed hy muchinery, owing to the fot that itis 
otter mixed, Into all. these wo must inquire, 40 
sv to bo able to advixe our brother architects and 


ry 

45) Anothor subject in the enérying out of tho 
work, Should wo require that obly aki mo 
funder skilled supervision bo employed; that the 
work be kept wold, bo stopp in root) weather 
how long the contres shonld be kept up, &e,? All 
those can only be indicated ax matters for your 
consideration and jadgient, and upon which an 
‘uthoritntive pronouncemont would bo desieablo, 

(G) Ono important quostion which wo must con- 
sidor is what aro tho safo strossos to. allow in 
various eavox, ‘hero is apparently no suich ganoral 
ngreemont upon tho safo stresses and mothods of 
calculation ns we find in regant to stool or iron, 
and it is possible that in the prosont stato of 
knowlodge wo cannot tell with sufficient accuracy 
What aro the internal conditions in non-homo- 
gonoous beam, to onablo ua to determine rulos 
Which aro not open to etiticiam or improvement 
with tho ndlvance of experience. 

Reinforeod concrete is, however, boing used, and 
there is neod of ralos—tentative though thoy ma 
bo—to guide wv antil wo got formula which will 
command general assent, Much has beon dono in 
ha way of oxporimont in recent years, 90 that wo 
‘aro in a much botter position to test ‘any of or 
theotios by tho revulta of uotual work. 

Tt may bo found dosimblo to refvr this pact of 
our subject ton Sub-Committoo of thoso amongst 
ts who aro specially qualified by reason of their 
‘mathematical attainments to pronownes upon it. 

Our Commission is finite to proparing sugges~ 
Hions and recommendations, and therefore any 
report that may bo made will be in tho way of 
alviog anil not as fixod and immutable ralos. 

How far our Building Acts and By-laws should 
bo altered to pormit of tho uso of roinforeod oom- 
roto walls may also bo considornd, because na 
they stand they interfere with the raasonablo uso 
tithe apna fing that at 

rv is » general fooling that our mgulations as 
to walls about be relaxed fn all buildings, at last 
in rural districts. ‘Pho agitation for roform in this 
respect has not yet sprond to urban districts, save 
in regard to tho’ material we aro studying; and it 
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certainly sooms that if the strength is increased by 
tho use of a metal skeleton the thickness of a 
concrete wall may be correspondingly reduced. 

We fortunately have with us municipal and 
county en; and district surveyors whose 
‘experience in tho working of these by-laws will be 
of value in restraining too much reforming zeal 
‘should wo display it, 

All. the questions thus briefly reviewed are 
‘matters upon which the ‘body of architects 
and engineers and others ‘would no doubt 
value the consensus of opinion of skilled and dis- 
interested men who have studied the subject. Such 
‘an opinion will help the introduction of the material 
by sing thse ‘who hesitate to employ it through 
want of knowledge, and fear of the ps ep 
the assurance of the conditions under which it may 
safely be used, and give that confidence which is at 
present Incking. Tt will eall attention to its ad- 
Yantages where it has any, such as road 
ome alway, which nt prevent deteriorate rapidly 

ris 





Special Elections to Fellowship. 


At the meting of the Comet on. Monday 
28n inst. the following gentlemen, Preai- 


dents of Allied Societies and eligible for admission _ 


‘under the Charter and Iy-laws, woro elected to 
Fellowship of the Institute parsuant to the proviso 





in By-law 9—vie. 
Manny Sorrox Cuoucey, M.A. Oxon. (A. 
1890), President of the Leeds and Yorkshire 





Archatectural Society ; of Park Chambers, 
16, Park Place, Leeds. 
Jasons Matxx Moxno, President of the Qlas- 
Gee, Jratitale of Architects: of 98, Bath 
treat, Glasgow 








President of the Devon 
itectural Society; of 12, 
Cnatle Street, Exeter. 

Howann Hesxny Tnowsox (4. 1889), Pre. 
ident of the Leicester and Leicestershire 
‘Sooiely of Architects ; of Halfort Chambers, 
Laiconter, 





‘The late Robert A. Bryden (7). 


‘8 Fellow of the Institute sinco 187, Mr. Bryden 
‘was arnative of Glasgov, and served his apprentice- 
ship. with Messrs. Clarke & Bell, afterwanis 
ect steeper ped {ie fr, and ssb- 
ited to ip. Latter!; 

ee a eae ee 
in ansociation with one of his sons, Me 
Bryilen. He enjoyed a ‘general 
Gr ago bad ceghon tae fem 
of sipal buildings in the city were erected 
from his designs, some of the most notable being 
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the buildings in Bothwell Street, comprising the 
Christian Institut, tho Bible 


ALLIED SOOIETIRS. 
‘The Aberdeen Society of Architects, 
‘The Annual Report of the Abetln Society of 
Architects states that the Council, in 
‘with Me, Stowart, Head Masterof Gordon's 
pes sod _ iticos: af Genita'a College and 
7 
ee ee eee 
nacional z 
have wohl to ‘al inthe pve onde 
ete parent, 
the ecarme of sted open to Henn: 
are the office-bearers and Council of the Socioty for 
1906-7 :—President, Mr. Robert G. Wilson ; Vice- 
Ghyne (FE A Gs Ie Machonso, "Bennett 
(ry ie "Bonne 
Swe l, fae B. Nicol, Sane M. Hon. 








Secretary, Mr. A. H. I. Mackinnon (4.); He 
Teoooere| Me Wilkes Rage ss da 
MINUTES. XI. 

At the Twelfth General Me (Ordinary) of the 


eager 

Sea 

a eae ae eae as 

Assceintes (including 1 member of the Council), 1 Hon. 

Scar ttveteaietal Aaartied 
= 

ee fp 116) taken as read and a 








0. 

Dryden (ot Glasgow), Fellow, elected 1878 : and 
Wiliams Golde: Anca Cecl sds 

iitustrated by lantern slides, 
were road by Mesars. PF. Bankart and Laurence A, 
‘Tumer, and having been diseumed a vote of thanke was 
‘Passed to the anthors by acclamation. 

‘The thanks of the Meuting were further acooried to Mr. 
George F. Bankart for the collection of photographs of 
Plastervork which he tad Kindly lent and arranged for 
ito in the esting os 

‘proce closed, anid 
EE the Meeting separated, 











EXCELLENCE IN ARCHITECTURE. 
ROYAL ACADEMY LECTURES, 1905. 


By Professor Arromisoy, RA., 
ey RMN Hy NOTAL aL dena, 





this is to be done. It seoms to me that, in the first instance, we ought not to take 

any student who shows no original invention, unless indeed he has so determined a 
tasto for architecture that he would rather work at it for half the money ho could got for 
doing anything else, ‘The late W. Burges, A.R.A., had the chance of going into his father’s 
offico—that of Mossrs. Walker & Burges, the colobrated engineors—and of eventually becoming 
4 partner, but his whole soul wad taken up with Gothic antiquarianism and iconography, and 
he despised and scorned engineerin; 

Nature apparently does everything in accordance with fixed Inws, but as yot we know but 
little about thom, Apparently sho hardly furnishes houses for land animals—(though the Fool 
in King Lear says, “T can tell why a snail has a house. Why, to put his head in; not to give 
itaway to his daughters, and leave his horns without a ease ")—but defensive armour at least for 
snails and tortoises ; but she furnishes these houses or defensive armour to many more water 
creatures than land ones, Nature herself modifies and sometimes carves her own works: her 
chisels are mostly rain, ice, lightning, and sand driven by the wind. ‘There is the appear- 
ance of medieval town formed by fantastic rocks near Amalfi, and thero are tall mounds 
apparently carved by wind-driven sand in the Vorgen Valley, America, ‘Tho repetition of 
rounded boles of trees in forests is always pleasing, and, like the sheer vertical aides of 
mountains with gigantic projecting cornices, may give us hints if we observe and ean use them, 

‘The next thing is in what way we may improve this original talent of the student, 
We see what the poets have done: they have translated all the good pisces of foreign pots 
into their own language, as the Romans did from the Greeks. In modern days each good poet 
hus taken the best pices of the poetry of some other nation and tried to make them as 

he eg Vol IU, 3a 14-18 May i, B4 





ls object we have in view is to make our architecture better, and the question is how 
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admirable in his own tongue. ‘This is of course more difficult when the poetry is comie than 
when it is tragio; though Hookham Frere has rendered the scathing sarcasm of Aristophanes 
very well, yet some of the comic parts are not done so well, Perhaps Frere’s sense of decoram 
has been the cause of this. We all know how Tennyson learned Hebrew in his middle age to 
see if he could not got the sublimity of expression from it, 

Michelangelo believed all the visual fine arts to be founded on the art of drawing. It 
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may perhaps eppear to be unwarrantable conceit on my part to try to set up an opinion in 
opposition to that of Michelangelo, who built and adorned the suctisty of San Lorenso at 
Florence, undoubtedly the most perfect pieco of architecture and sculpture combined since 
the dawning of the Renaissance. ‘This sacristy is full of what we may eall.architoctural 
soleciams, but when you put yourself in the proper place the whole arrangement falls into 
perfect lurmony, and these solecisms cease from troubling. It ssems to me that architeoture 
is the perfecting of construction so as to ensure beauty, or whatever other quality is wanted 
to express the destination of the building. “As nature's object is to make everything nol only 
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to answer its purposes completely but to be clothed in grace, beauty, or sublimity, so I think 
architectural students should be encouraged to model rather than to draw, as modelling makes 
thom soe and comprehend that they have to deal with mass and weight, while drawing seems 
to suggest neither, and mass and weight suggest grandeur. ‘That is why early Norman, 
which is colossal, affects us much more than late Gothic, which is « mere skeleton. 

It is possible that hereafter we may find out that seoret of nature of how to combine the 
useful and the beautiful, but at present we are not only far from having discovered it, but so 
complex is the problem that we eau hardly define it; for in nature it is not only the making of 
tho individual parts of each plant more or less beautiful in themselves, but, in the case of trees, 





eam Dou Frapment WAreiteture Aalque apres Retna Resanratons de Ancens tleanale de te Prone Rome, 





making each leaf and flower combine with one another and with the trunk and branches to 
form a lovely, striking, or sublime effect. Nature alone has sueceeded in carrying every point 
by mixing the useful with the delightful. 

This age may be called the iron age, for not only is the framework of buildings being 
made entirely of iron, but with cast iron we can produce almost anything we like as fur as 
shape goes ; but we have not found out how to make the lines of force and beauty coincide. It 
is the reproach of our art that we have hardly made any structural ironwork beautiful ; but 
the architect, like the post, is born and not made. If architects have a learned matho- 
matician amongst them he is unknown since the death of E. Wyndham Tarn. Our very 
Building Act has not been scientifically evolved, but has had to take the thickness of walls 
from the isolated walls of Hadrian's Villa at Tivoli, I think when we have secured as 
students only those who possess architectural invention and the necessary statical 
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knowledge that will enable them to make their constructions safe, the Academy might at 
east make those who secure the Travelling Studentship submit a thorough restoration of 
some ruin, Most of our students merely make peneil or water-colour sketches of the varios 
buildings, which scarcely teaches them anything. What is wanted is to make them investi- 
gate the methods by which stability and beauty were produced by the ancients. They should 
make a complete restoration, with every piece found 
amongst the ruins properly fitted in 
‘The late M. Charles Garnier says in his book, 
A travers les Arts, on the subject of restoration 
in drawings from ruins, “The choice of a restora- 
tion is always an important affair for the French 
student in Rome; it does not involve a slight study 
quickly carried out; but on the contrary many 
months of solitude abroad, sometimes even an exile 
to the feot of the ruins has to be chosen ; it involves 
fo year at least. How many have passed more than 
two years at the work loyally to falfil their engago- 
ment! And with what ardour the young artists give 
themselves to their work! What researches they 
undertake! What fevered evenings they pass in 
sooking thoantique truth and reproducing it! ‘Then 
at Inst the days ran on and the work is done; the 
drawings aro sent to Paris, and one waits with im- 
patience the impression and judgment of the public. 
Ttisthen that the kind-hearted man studies and the 
impatient attack them. ‘Those draw in their train 
tho crowd of those indifferent, and « thousand voices 
sy, To what end is this? But, unjust and churlish 
souls ; it serves the history and tho palpitating life 
of the art, It serves to compare the past and the 
present, and it serves, above all—for that is its aim— 
tho artist who has worked. Do you believe that the 
time which the artist has passed in measuring theso 
fragments, in cross-quostioning these remains, for 
assigning them their places and their employment— 
do you believe that this time is lost to the artist? 
vasa orarm, nsmer eran sow vexounen, ‘Ho is faritiarised with the primitive principles and 
a en er the art of construction; he has lived the lite of 
other times; he has brought together the history of 
man and stones; he has learned how to study, how to compare, how to reason; he has, in 
short, learned tho alphabet of architecture, and whatever may be his future ideas he will know 
how to express them. If his colleagues have already done analogous work, is that a reason 
that he should not do it too? If my neighbour at college hus translated Virgil and Cicero, i 
that a enson that T should not translate them in my turn? Donot laugh, then, at these jgno- 


rant attacks; it is « noble attempt to employ one’s youth in studying one's art, i 
t 6 y , in t 
becoming later a muster in one’s turn,” S aes oe 


Thhave observed that some of our best modern arcl 
in studying and measuring the antique. 


























thitects have passed much of their time 
Tt was supposed that Palladio got his grand style 
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y his familiarity with ancient Roman work, most of which he had meas 
You probably know that in Palladio's book published in 1570 he only gives the five orders, 
private houses, ronds, bridges, piaanas, covered porticoes, and temples. Lord Burlington, who 
wis n great student of Palladio, and in whose house we now are, knew that Palladio had 
measured all the remaining baths in Rome; but the drawings had been lost, and after much 
research he found them by accident in the palace of Daniel Barbaro, once the Patria 

of Aquilea, and he had the drawings engraved at his own expense and published in London 
10, We havo a copy in the Library of the Royal Institute of British Architects. This 
book was subsequently reprinted and enlarged by Charles Cameron, London, in 1775. Should 
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Hnglund ever become a great and rich country we may want baths at least equal to th 
ancient Rome, where ono of the halls was paved with lapis lazuli, and some of the win 
fare supposed to have been of stained glass; where the columns were of the costliest and 
rarest marble, and where the vaults were clothed with enamelled glass mosaic. 

T have often henrd my father speak with admiration of the proportions of the front of 
Somerset House designed by Sir William Chambers, which was the subject for the Silver Medal 
When he was a student, and for which he tried. Sir William Chambers de a bridge at 
Wilton, near Salisbury, and @ beautiful garden pavilion at Castle Howard. Wilkins pablished 
The Antiquities of Magna Gracia in 1807 and the Civil Architecture of Vitruvius in 1812, 
It is only after seeing the models for the National Gallery and for the steps and portico of 
College, London, that we become fully aware of the elaborate pains Wilkins took to 
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Professor Cockerell illustrated with his own hand all the sculpture that he diseovered in 
Greece, and, I think, the Elgin Marbles, and his restoration of the Mausoleum is much more 
beautiful than the real one. He arranged the group of Niobe, and as he was really born a 
sculptor he designed the sculpture in the pediment of St, George's Hall at Liverpool; in 
all his works we admire their artistic excellence. It is quite delightful to see the elegance 
and refinement of his work in Liverpool, London, and Oxford. 

I just recollect my father and mother going to see Sir John Soane have the medal from 
the English architects presented to him. Some of Soane’s facades to the Bank of England 
are very fine and original, but 1 think the private houses that he built in what I think was 
called “Bank Chambers" were some of the most beautiful and most original things we had in 
England. They have been pulled down lately to make way for houses that will let for larger 
rentals. It would be quite a revolution in the views of City men if any attention should be 
paid to the preservation of buildings of the greatest originality and beauty. In fact 1am 
surprised that St. Paul’s has not been turned info « meat market or general hall for the 
railways of London t 

T make a great point of thestudents knowing how tocalculate the stability of construction. 
We have no domes built now because no one knows how to secure their stability, and the 
imitation Gothic that we 50 much use cannot be improved upon hecause no one knows seien- 
tifieally how to construct, and is therefore obliged to keep to the reproduction of old forms, 1 
once had to look over the drawings of a new Gothic church, und asked the young architect 
what weight the columns had to carry. He said he did not know, and when asked how he 
know they would stand, he said he had been brought up in the office of a distinguished architect, 
who hada bigger church built with columns of the same stone and the same size, ‘There was 
also. a vaulted ambulatory round the chancel, and fying buttresses. asked him what the 
thrust of these vaults was, He said that they had no thrust. “ Why, then, did you put 
flying buttreises 2" Because they make a picturesque feature,” was the reply. 







































REPORT OF THE COUNCIL FOR THE OFFICIAL YEAR 1905-1906, 


Approved and adopted by the Annual General Meeting, Monday, 7th May 1906, 


which the Council elected in June last have held 18, ‘The following Committees 

appointed by the Council have met and reported to the Council on matters referred 
to them: —Registration, Competitions, Prizes and Studentships, Finance, Sessional Papers, 
Professional Questions, London Building Acts Amendment, Premises, Plumbers and Ven 
Jating Engineers, Milan Exhibition, Fellowship Drawings, London County Hall. 
The losses by death haye been as follows:—Fellows : William Gibbs Bartleet, 
Hyman Henry Collins, Colonel John Eaton, Charles Forster Hayward, Zephaniah 
King, Thomas Edward Knightley, Henry George Luff, Robert Alexander Bryden, John Pollard 
Seddon, Alfred Waterhouse, James Weir, Joseph Wood. Retired Fellow : Charles Henry 
Howell, Associates: William Goldsmith, Richard Groom, Charles Grayson Maylard, Hedloy 
John Price, William Moss Settle, Robert Phillips Whellock. Hon. Corr. Members: Charles 
Lucas, Conte Giuseppe Sueconi. 

Obituary notices of some of the above have appeared in the Jornvat. 

‘The Royal Gold Medal was nwarded last yoar to Sir Aston Webb, R.A., in reeogni- 
"feta ton of his distinguished merits as an Architect. The presentation took place on 
19th June. 

Tt hag been decided to award the Medal this year to Sir Lawrence Alma- 
‘Tadema, 0. [H.F-], in recognition of his services to Architecture. His Majesty the 
King has signified his approval of the nomination. 

‘The following tabular statement shows the present subscribing membership of 


Os tho publication of the last Annual Report the Council have held 21 mectings, of 











Obituary. 








MemberstiP- the Institute, compared with that at the two preeeding quinquennial periods : 
ver Peony diet Hon ek sual 
1807 oa 940 85 1,648 
100 oat 1.028 ro 1.095 
1006 m9 1am 6 hone 
During the official year since the last Annual General Meeting 91 Fellows have been elected, 





66 Associates, and 3 Honorary Associates. 
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‘The Progressive Examinations wore held in June and November 1905. ‘The Pre- 
Fxamina- liminary was held in London, Belfast, Birmingham, Bristol, Cardiff, Glasgow, 
“Leeds, Manchester, and Newcastle-on-T'yne ; the Intermediate in London, Bristol, 
Glasgow, Leeds, Manchester, and Neweastle-on-Tyne, The Council desire to record their 
thanks for the valuable services rendered by the Hon, Secretaries and Examination Committees 
of the various Allied Societies, ‘The Final and Special Examinations were held in London, 
nd Special Examinations for Colonial candidates wore held in Durban and Sydney, when 
two Candidates were examined and passed, ‘The results are shown in the following tabulated 
form : 


emplel Yanan Damen Tota 

Pasuncnane Bxannearion 5 tly 355 Ms 0 45 
Ixrrmenpusre Exantnariox 2 288 158 165 200 
ax Exwuxartoxe 6 = im 06 08 am 





‘The total number of candidates was 926. The number of Probationers now stands at 2,507 
and of Students at 737. he Council again have oocasion to regret that so large a number 
‘of Students remain on the list without proceeding to the Final Examination. 

The authority given to the Institute of Architects of New South Wales, to exempt 
properly qualified candidates from the Preliminary Examination of the Royal Institute, has 
been extended to the Royal Victorian Institute of Architects. 

At the first Intermediate Examination held out of the United Kingdom in November 1904, 
in Sydney, three candidates wore examined, of whom two passed. 

‘Tho Ashpitel Prize was awarded to John Hatton Markham [4.), who passed the Final 
Examination in June 1905. A Special Prize of books, to the value of £10, was awarded to 
Albert Robert Myors [4.], of Edinburgh, a Candidate at the November Special Examination, 
who obtained the highest number of marks at the Examinations held during the year. 

‘Tho Spoeial Examination for Colonial candidates will be hold this year in ‘Toronto and 
Melbourne. 

‘The Council desire to thank the Board of Examiners for the continuance of their invalu- 
blo services. 

‘The Statutory Examinations, qualifying for Candidature as District Surveyor in London, 
and for Candidature as Building Surveyor under Local Authorities, wore held in London in 
October. Certificates of competency to act as District Surveyors in London have been granted 
to Albert Anthony Fillary, Edgar Walsh Knight, Edwin Palser, Harry Tom Boden Spencer [.J, 
and Alexander Lionel Woodward ; and » Certificate of Competency to act as Building Surveyor 
under Local Authorities, to William John Stainton, 

‘The Deed of Award of the various Prizes and Studentships was presented to 
the Institute at the General Meeting on the 22nd January. At the distribution 
of Prizes on the Sth February Mr. John W, Simpson [¥’.] read a criticism of the 
work submitted, and tho President delivered his Address to Students. An exhibition of the 
drawings was held from the 26th January to the rd February in the Gallery of the Alpine 
Club, and was visited by 1,080 persons. A selection from the Prize Drawings is now 
being sent the round of the Allied Societies. 4 
donut ‘The Annual Dinner was held on Friday, the 18th October, in Newoastle, and 
Dinner and was well attended. ‘The thanks of the Institute are due to the President and 
rupetions. members of the Northern Architectural Association for the excellent programme 
thoy arranged, and for their most kind hospitality. A Reception by the Mayor of New- 
castle on the evening of Thursday, the 12th October, » steamboat excursion down the ‘Tyne, 
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‘a Tuncheon given by the Northern Association, to places of interest in Neweastle, the 
Annual Dinner itself on Friday the 18th, and simultaneous excursions to Hexham and 
Durham on Saturday the 14th, were the main features of a most interesting and enjoyable visit, 

‘This year the Annual Dinner will he replaced by the Farewell Banquet of the Seventh 
International Congress, on Saturday, 21st July. 

‘Who President has very kindly continued hia much appreciated “At Homes” at the 
Institute. ‘The first took place on the 7th July, the Exhibition being one of the Painters’ 
Art as applied to the decoration of interiors ; the second on the 15th January, when working 
drawings of recent buildings eroctod by eminent architects were exhibited. 

Ata General Meeting held on the 8th January the Couneil were instructed to enter 

ute into negotiations concerning a site for new Institute premises, and to report to w 

sue Gonoral Meeting. The Couneil therofore continued negotiations begun by the 

President concerning the purchase of the freehold garden site between Nos. 11 and 18 Port- 

land Place. Owing, however, to the impossibility of settling questions of ancient lights in 
a satisfactory manner, the Council have been obliged reluctantly to abandon the project. 

‘the London AS mentioned in the last Annual Report, the London County Council abandoned 
Butldioe Act. their Bill for Amending tho Building Act with the exception of the clauses 
relating to the Prevention of Fire, which they submitted us a separate Amendment Bill, 
‘This was opposed by the Institute, whieh was represented by counsol, Mr. Pembroke Stephens, 
K.C,, and Mr. H. Courthope-Munroe. ‘The Bill, as amended, ultimately passed as the London 
Building Acts (Amendment) Act, 1905. 

With rogard to the heayy expenditure in connection with this matter, the Council have 
Passed a resolution to the effect that in view of the large outlay ineurred in opposing » Bill 

Parliament graye consideration should be exercised before again embarking on such an 
undertaking. 

Statosor ‘Tho Building Act Committee of the London County Council having brought 

<bisiret - forward certain proposals with regard fo the status of District Surveyors, par- 

“om ticularly one providing that District Surveyors should receive a fixed salary instend 
of foes, the Council urged upon the London County Council the desirability of the Dis- 
trict Surveyors being practising architects. The Report of the Building Act Committee was 
referred back by the London County Council, 

New county Tho Council, feeling it to be w matter of vital importance that tho County Hall 

wallfor” which the London County Council propose to ervet on the south side of the 
‘Thames, at a cost of £1,000,000, should be a building worthy of the greatest 
city in the world, addressed, Inst July, a letter to the London County Council, in which they 
offered the assistance of tho Institute in their offorts to secure a design for such a building, 
‘The Establishment Committee of the London County Couneil having intimated their desire 
to receive the suggestions of the Institute, the Council, after obtaining the report of special 
Committe on the subject, have ndvised them to institute a combined open and invited 
competition, to be judged bya jury of Assessors. 
‘The recommendations mado in the Report of the Royal Commission on London 
Inpeetement, tific ted the Couneil again to approach the London County Council with a view 
to the romodelling of the line of frontage on the north side of the Strand between 
the churches of St, Mary-le-Strand and St, Clement Danes. ‘The London County Council 
again declined to reconsider their determination; but subsequently, owing to « renewed 
agitation in the Preas and elsewhere, the Couneil once more laid their views on the subject 
before the London County Council, 
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1.0, ny- With reference to the new London County Council By-laws as to drains, the 
‘tpectin Council much regret that that authority have declined to accept the suggestions 
Drain. made by the Council of the Institute for modification of the stringent require. 
monts as to drawings to be supplied. 
The Board of Architeotural Education, in pursuance of their scheme, have 
architectural appointed members to visit the various Schools of Architecture and report on their 
: Hiveations “working. Such reports have been made with reference to the Architectural 
Schools of Liverpool University, University College, London, King’s College, London, and 
; the Architectural Association Day School ; and the Board propose in due course to grant their 
Certificates, under certain conditions, to students who have satistnctorily completed the various 
eourses conducted by those bodies, 
‘Tho Board have had under consideration n proposal from the University of Liverpool for 
conferring degrees in Architecture, and have made eertnin recommendations thereon, 
‘Tho Registration Committee, as existing at the time of the issuo of the last Annual 
i Reetsirale~ Teport, drafted a Bill and issued a Report, which have both been printed in the 
Jounxat.. ‘The Rogistration Committeo, as constituted after the elections in June last year, 
appointed « Sub-Committeo * to take evidence for and against the principle of Registration, 
‘and to suggest the courso of procedure to be adopted at the General Meeting, when the 
present schome of Registration comes up for discussion.” ‘Tho Sub-Committee sat almost 
i ‘wookly for the purpose sot forth in the rofereneo, and took the evidence of twenty-four 
: witnesses from London and the provinces. ‘The Registration Committos, aftor having all the 
evidenco bofora them, submitted « Report to tho General Body at a Special General Meoting 
hield on Tuosday, Srd April, and the Resolutions then proposed were adopted unanimously. 
At the request of the Seience Standing Committeo, the Couneil issued invititions 
, ‘mittecan, t0 varions bodies to appoint representatives on a Joint Committoo to draw up, 
Rataforeed rules for tho guidanco of architects in the uso of reinforced gonorete, The 
ewes Committee has oon constituted as follows:—Chairman: Sir Henry ‘Tanner, 
Representing the B.1.B.A.: Messrs. 'v. Walwisley, William Dunn, Max Clarke, H. D. Searles 
Wood, Hon. Secretary to Committos, District Surveyors’ Association: Menars, . Ti. 
Watson, B. Dru Drury. Institute of Builders : Messrs. Benjamin L. Greenwood, Frank May, 
Incorporated Association of Municipal and County Kugineers: Messrs. A. H. Collins, 
4.W. Cockrill, War Office : Colonel Q, B. Mayne, Major H, M. Paul, BE, Other Members: 
Professor W. ©. Unwin, Chatlos F. Marsh. 
As the Fellowship will be closed after the end of 1906 to all candidates who aro 
PelleweniP. “not already Associates or have passed the examinations qualitying for Associateship, 
the Council, in compliance with the instructions of the General Body of the Institute given 
at the Business Meoting of the 20th February 1904, sent a Circular Letter to the Allied 
Societies, in which they suggested that architects of high standing in the various provineos 
who were not members of the Institute should be approached with w view to their joining, A 
great number of candidates both from London and the provinces came forward, and those 
q whom the Council found ligible from their work and position wera nominated for member, 
ship, ‘Twenty-eight candidates wore nominated for election at the Business Mecting of the 
Sth March, of whom six were Associates, A poll wns demanded by private members of the 
Tnstitute, and resulted in the rejection of the twenty-two non-Associate candi ates. As most of 
these non-elected candidatos are hy theit age and position precluded from sitting for on 
examination, hey are thus debarred from membership. ‘The Council eannot but regard auch a 
result as unjust to candidates and most detrimental to the intorests of the Institute, 
At the General Meeting of the Sth March, when the result of the poll was declated, a 
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resolution was passed appointing a Committes of the Institute to consider the form of voting- 
Papers, the method of election of Fellows, and other matters connected therewith, including any 
revision of the By-laws on the subject if necessary, and to report to a General Meeting as 
800n as possible, 

Sir Aston Webb, B.A., has been appointed to reprovent the Institute on the Court 

sfpreint: of Sheffield University, Sir William Emerson has been reappointed for « further 
term of three years to represent the Institute on the Court of the Liverpool 
University. 

Messrs. Keith D. Young and Arthur Ashbridge were the Institute Delegates to the 
Congress of the Royal Institute of Public Health held in July last year. 

Messrs. W. D. Carte und W. H. Atkin Berry wero tho Institute Delegates to the 
Conference on Smoke Abatement held Inst year. 

Messrs. "'. W. Cutler and G. H, Ontley have consented to represent the Institute at the 
Royal Sanitary Congress to be held in Bristol in July. 

Tt hns been decided that one of the Vico-Prosidents of the Institute shall bo ez officio a 
mombor of the Council of the Architects’ Benevolent Society. 

Sir Aston Webb having retirod trom tho eompotition for the Carnegie Foundation, “ The 
Palace of Peace," nt the Hague, Mr. H. . Haro has been invited by the Hague Committee to 
represont Great Britain in his stead. ‘Tho Prosident is the other British ropresentativo. 

A sum of £73. 19s. 10d,, bequeathed to tho Institute for charitable purposes on 
neauetgs, the death of a Miss Moore, who was to enjoy the income during her life, has now 
come into the possession of tho Institute, 

Since tho issuo of the lust Annual Report the Couneil have made tho following 
grants: 

‘The Cretan Exploration Fund, 25 guineas. 

‘Whe Artists’ Benevolont Fund, 20 guineas, 

‘The Edinburgh Architectural Association, towards the funds of the Exhibition of 
Mr, Goodyoar's Architectural Refinements, 10 guineas. 

Architects’ Benovolent Society, 20 guineas, 

British School at Athens, 20 guineas. 

Architectural Association, £100, 

Royal Architectural Museum, 20 guineas. 

Seven The Council have the pleasure to inform members that satisfactory progress ix 
Internationst boing made in the organisation of the Congress. ‘Tho total membership up to 

Congres date, only counting those from whom subscriptions have been received, is 672, of 
whom 188 aro ladies. Av it is yet nearly threo months before the Congress, the Executive Com- 
mittoe regard this ns a sign that the movement will bo largely supported. The Council 
however, would urge members who have not yet joined, but intend to do so, to send their 
donations or subscriptions at once, as the work of organisation is enormously facilitated by a 
knowledge of probable numbers. ‘The general outline of the proceedings has been issued to 
members in the form of w Circular Letter, and has been published in the Jounwaz. Over 
20,000 of these circulars hive been sent to architects at home and abroad. ‘The response 
from foreign countries is most encouraging. 

In addition to the grant of £500 mentioned in last year’s Report, the Council have 
decided to give an Invitation Garden Party to the Congress at the Royal Botanic Society's 
Gardens, 

The Society of Architects has generously made a donation of £100 to the Congress fands, 
and the Architectural Association one of 25 guineas. 


Grants, 
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‘The Council venture to express the hope that all members of the Institute will join the 
Congress, even though they may not be able to be present, and thus enable the Executive 
Committee to carry through their task ina manner befitting the dignity of our country and 
our national art of architecture. 

ise ‘The following have been the President's appointments to Assessorships during 
Compation® the official year: 
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At @ Business Meeting held on the 15th May last year the old “Suggestions” wore 
revised, and ordered to be issued under the title of “ Regulations for the Conduct of Archi- 
teotural Competitions.” 

In presenting the statement of income and expenditure, the Council regret that 
Finan®- the balance to the good is not as large as it has been of recent years. A glance, 
however, at the extraordinary expenditure of £785 5s. 8d. in conneotion with the Institute's 
‘opposition to the London Building Acts (Amendment) Bill, 1905, and of £818. 18s. 6d. in con- 
neetion with the drafting of the Architects’ Enrolment Bill, will show that this diminution is 
due to abnormal circumstances, and not to any luck of financial prosperity, On the contrary, 
the Council regard it as a proof of prosperity that the Institute has been able to meet these 
enormous charges and still show an excess of income over expenditure. As a natural conse- 
quence, however, there has been no addition to the amount of the invested capital of tho 
Institute, which still remains, as at the time of issue of the last Annual Report, at £18,000. 

The Statement of Income and Expenditure and the Balance Sheet for the year ending 
$lst December 1905 and the Estimate of Income and Expenditure for the current year are 
appended to this Report. 
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REPORT OF THE ART STANDING COMMITTEE. 


At the first meeting of the Committeo Mr. J, Macvicar Anderson was elected Chairman, 
Mr. George Sherrin Vico-Chairman, and Messrs, W. D. Carée and James 8, Gibson 
Hon, Secretaries, 

‘During the Session the Committee held four mootings, and have had under considera- 
tion the following subjests : 

New County Hall for the London County Couneil, 
Clock Tower, St, George's Cirens. 

‘Wood Pedimonts and Dome, Somerset House. 
Strand Improvement Scheme. 

Restoration of Nottingham Castle. 

Charing Cross Station Roof. 

Location of Peaco Palace, 

‘The erection of a new County Hall by the London County Council was regarded by the 
Committee as a favourable opportunity to endeavour to secure the best architectural talent of 
the country being employed upon its design, and the Committee recommended the Institute 
Council to suggest to the London County Council the desirability of securing this result, and 
offering to assist thom in any steps which they might take to obtain it, 

‘he removal of tho Obelisk standing at St. George's Cirous, 8.1, and the substitution of 
‘a Clock Tower was considered by the Committee a very undesirable proceoding ; but the mattor 
‘was brought bafore the Art Committeo at too Into a date for any effoetive steps to be taken to 
retain the Obelisk. 

Since the dato of the former correspondence with H.M, Office of Works with respect to tho 
‘wood dome and podiments of Somerset House, and the suggestion of the Committee that these 
should be carried out in stone 40 as to give them a permanent character, the Committee have 
to report that a farther communication has been received from H.M. Office of Works that it 
was undesirable at the present time, on the score of cost, to ask Parliament to sanction such a 
large expendituro as this would entail, and the Committeo, in acknowledging the letter, ex- 
pressed the hopo that it might be possible to effect this improvement in the future. 

‘he line of frontage on the north side of the Strand betwoen St, Cloment Danes and St. 
Mary-le-Strand Churches was again considered by the Committee, and the Council of the 
Institute were asked to make a representation to the London County Council that it was 
desirable to set back the eastern end of this frontage so as to obtain a wider street at that end, 
‘and secure n better view of St, Clement Danes Church than would be obtained by the proposals 
‘of the County Council ; more especially as the Royal Commission on ‘Traffic has also made re- 
‘commendations dealing with the widths of streets in tho contral parts of London, which recom- 
mendations are similar to those of this Committee, The Committeo referred to this matter in 
lust year's report. 

‘The matter of the Restoration of Nottingham Castle was very earofully considered, and 
representations have been made to the Town Council of Nottingham, that if any works are 
nocessary to be dono to this structure, they should be earried out under the supervision of an 
architect experienced in dealing with historical buildings, and who might safely be trusted to 
preserve their best features. Tho Town Clerk of Nottingham has replied that if any works are 
to be done a competent architect will be consulted. 

‘The proposals of the engineers dealing with the Charing Cross Station Roof were very 
courteously laid by them before the Committee, and Mr. Flockhart kindly undertook to make 
some sketch suggestions dealing with the ends of the side walls, which it was considered 
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very desirable should be treated in an architectural manner, and also the wind sereen, formed 
of steel and glass, suggested betwoen these end walls at the Embankment end. These sugges 
tions have been forwarded to the engineers, with a strong recommendation of the Committee 
that if possible the Railway Company should adopt them, and a Conference has taken placo 
between Sir Benjamin Baker, K.0.B., and Mr. Tempest on behalf of the Company and. the 
Art Committee, 


REPORT OF THE LITERATURE STANDING COMMITTEE. 


Sinco the election of the present Committes in June 1905 the Literature Committee have 
held six meetings, 

At tho first_mecting Mr. R. Phen? Spiers was reappointed Chairman, Mr. Paul 
Waterhouse Vieo-Chairman, and Mossrs. Loslie Waterhouse and A. Maryon Watson Hon. 
Secretaries. 

‘The Committee, having had referred to them “ the matter of revising the Lists of Books 
recommended to Probationers and Students in the R.UB.A. Kataxpsn with a view to making 
suggestions thereon to the Board of Examiners,” have appointed # small sub-committes 
hoi recommendations have been considered on several occasions, and the Committee hope 
shortly to bo in @ position to make useful suggestions to the Boord of Examiners. 

‘The Committee desire agnin to acknowledge their indebtedness to the authors of the 
various reviews and articles written for the Jourxat and to the publishers who have contri- 
buted many interesting works to the Library during the year, 

‘Whe Loan Collection has beon extended by the purchaso of further works in duplicate : 
theso increased facilities continue to be much appreciated by the students who nse the 
Librory. 

‘Tho Librarian reports to the Committee as follows : 

During tho twelve months ending on tho Gist March of the progent your 211. yolumot and 82 
pamphlots havo beon added to tho Library of the Royal Institute, exelusivo of periodicals, roports, and 
‘Transactions of Sociotios, and parts of works issued in sorial form, 

‘Tho number of works presontod to tho Rofereuca Library was 69 volumes and 21 parmphlots, 

‘Tho works purchased compriso 116 yoluines, out of Which Gt volumes woro added to tho Loan 
Library, ‘Thor were nlao 82 volumes prosentod to tho Loan Library. 

‘Tho attondanco of readers in the Referonco Library nutabored 6,621 (last yoor 6,077). 

‘The nusmbor of works issued on Ioan was 9,486 (last year 8,406). 

‘The nutnbor of books issued through the post was 131 (last yonr 98), 

‘Tho numbor of tickets issued for adinission to the Library, other than to mombors of the Tuytitnte 
or to Students and Probationers, was 181, 

‘Donations of books or pamphlets have boon received from Monsiour A, Foucher, Herr H. Muthesing, 
Horr A. W. Weissman, Mre. Arthur Cates, Mr, Benjamin Ingelow, Mx. Arthur Crow, Mr. R. Phond 
Spiors, Mr. John Bilson, Mr. Robert Williams, Count Robart de Lastayrie, and Mr. B,C, Bataford, 

‘The lato Mr. C, Forster Hayward bequeathed for tho us0 of tho Loan Library # numberof volumes, 
which havo beon presented by his executors. : 

Mr. Paul Watorbouso, Mr. H. H. Statham, and Mr. B. T, Bataford havo presonted original draw: 
ings by tho lato Alfred Watorhouso, A. Lippitseb, J. K. Colling, and R, J. Johnson, 

Mrs, Arthur Cates has mado a donation of books to tho Cates Colleotion.” 

Amongst the books prosented or acquired during tho year the following may a movtioned 
Koldowoy and Puchstoin's Dic Griechischon Tempel in Unteritalien und Sivilien; Supino'a Arta 
Pisana; Pooluert’s Palais de Justice de Bruselles; Allen's Karly Christian Monuments of Scott 
Moroni and Biagetii's Intagli in Legno del Coro della Chiesa ai San Porugia; Weissman’ 
De Gebakkon Sicon; Wostlake's History of Design in Mural Painting; Bond's Gothic: Architecture 
in England; Simpson's History of Architecture (vol. i); De Bandot and Perranlt-Dabot's Lea 
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Gathédrates de France; Guedy's Le Palais du Lowore; Hollar's Castella et Pretoria Nobitivm 
Brabantia ; Wouchor's L'Art Grico-Bouddhique du Gandhira (vol. i.); Murray's Designs from Greck 
the British Musewm; Blowicld’s Studies in Architecture ; and D'Espouy's Fragments 
ture Antique (vol. i 
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REPORT OF THE PRACTICR STANDING COMMITTEE. 


Nine meotings have been held singe the last Annual Report, and throe meetings of the 
Spseial Committee appointed to deal with the London Building Acts (Amendment) Bill 1905, 
all of which wore woll attended, 

Tho following officers wero elected at the commencement of the Session :—Mr, A. H, 
Kersey, Chairman ; Mr. Ernost Flint, Vieo-Chairman; Mr. E. Greenop, Hon. Secretary. 

Tha City of London Excapa from Hire Bill.—Tho consideration of this Draft Bill, 
reforred by the Council to the Committeo, was resnmed after the dato of the last Annual 
Roport, and a List of Observations and Suggestions propared and sent to the Secretary of the 
Instituto, by whom it was forwarded to the City Remembrancer, who courteonsly acknow- 
Jodged its receipt. ‘The suggestions received full consideration by the Corporation Committee, 








but the Preamble of the Bill being found not proved by the House of Commons Committee, 


nothing further was done. 

The London Building Acts Amendment Bill 1905—Threo further meetings of the 
Spocial Committee, after the date of the last Annual Report, wore held, and the Committee's 
final Criticisms and Suggestions apon this Bill were draw up and submitted to the Council for 
forwarding to the London County Council, ‘The Council of the Institute having decided to 
oppose the Bill in Parliament, the Chairman of the Special Committee, Mr.’ J. Douglass 
Mathews, attended at the House of Commons on behalf of the Institute, ‘The London County 
Council haying withdrawn the greater portion of the Bill, the remaining clauses, relating to 
Fire Prevention only, were embodied in a now Bill and passed in a modified form, us stated 
in the Report of the Spesin! Committee already made to the Council. 

The Institute Scale of Charges.—The Council roterred to the Committes the Revision of 
the phrusoology of the Institute Seale of Charges, particularly with regard to the question of 
the Ownership of Drawings, ‘The Committee are still engaged in the consideration of this 
mutter. 
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District Surveyors and the London County Counci—The recent proposals of the 
London County Council with regard to Distriet Surveyors were brought to the notice of the 
Committee, and, a5 n result, the Committee recommended that the opinions of the Architects 
practising in London shonld be obtained with view to momorialising the London County 
Council on the lines of a letter addressed to thom by the District Surveyors, ‘The Council of 
the Institute did not think it desirable to adopt this course, but expressed their willingness to 
address a letter to the London County Council to n similar effect, and a letter was accordingly 
written, 

Inquiries and references to the Committee upon points of Professional Etiquette, disputes 
under Building Contracts, charges for Architects’ services, and similar matters have con- 
siderably increased, and the time of the Committeo has boon much occupied with their con- 
sideration, With regard to those dealing with Architects’ charges, however, the Committoo, 
with a view to limiting the interruption of their ordinary work, have asked the Couneil to 
consider the advisability of appointing a Special Committee to deal with such matters, to 
whom they could be referred as Tribunal, under a Sealo of Charges. 





REPORT OF THE SCIENCE STANDING COMMITTEE, 


‘The Science Committes have held seven meetings, with an average attendance of eleven, 
‘since the last Report was published. Mr, Lewis Solomon was appointed Chairman, Mr. Max 
Clarke Vieo-Chairman, and Mr. H, D. Searles-Wood and Mr. Bernard Dicksoo Hon. 
Secretaries. 

‘The Committee have drawn up a short deseription of tho tests to be applied to Portland 
coment for insertion in specifications where only small quantities of cement are to be used, 
‘Tho inquiry into the present method of applying Dr. Angus Smith's solution and other 
preparations for protecting iron has been carriod on, and a series of experiments with iron 
Arain pipes treated with differont preparations is now being conducted. 

A Joint Committeo, representing the Royal Institute of British Architects, the Royal 
Enginoors, the Institute of Builders, the District Surveyors’ Association, the Association of 
Municipal Engineors, and several engineers, has been formed to draw up a serios of suggestions 
for the use of reinforced concrete, as has been done in other countries, and the Committee are 
now collecting information, Some experiments have boon made by Messrs. Cubitt on rein- 
foreed conerete beams. Members of the Science Committes attended when the beams were 
in the process of formation ; the experiments nre not yet completed. 

Tho Committee have reported on the Draft Specification for stractaral stecl drawn up 
by the Standard Committee. ‘The Committee have also been represented on the Standard 
Committee dealing with the subject of cast-iron pipes for heating and ventilating, The 
Committee have revised the list of books on science subjects recommended to Probationors and 
Students preparing for the Hxaminations, he Brickwork Tests Reports have been published, 
and the work forms a valuable book of reference. 














FINANCES. 


‘The accounts of Ordinary and Trust Funds for 1905, propared by Messrs. Saffory, Sons, 
&-Co,, Chartered Acconntants, and audited by Messrs. Sydney Perks [7?,] and W. Arthur Webb 
[A.J], tho Hon. Auditors appointed at the Annual General Meeting of 1905, here follow :— 
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Income and Expenditure Account of Ordinary Funds for the Year ended Slat December 1905, 
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Revenue Ascount of Trust Funds for the Year ended B1at December 1005. 
Br. 
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Br Balanco Sheet of Trust Funds, Bist December 1905, cr. 
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‘The Council submit an Estimate of Income and Expenditure of Ordinary Fands for the 
year ending 81st Devomber 1906, exclusive of Entrance and Final Examination Fees :— 


Eatimate of Income and Espenditure for Year ending Bist December 1006, 
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AUDITORS’ REPORT FOR 1905. 


‘We have carefully examined the accounts of Expenditure and Income for the year 1905, 
and haye much pleasure in reporting that we consider the books of the Institute have been 
woll and accurately kept. 

Reference to the Estimate published in last year’s Annual Report will show several 
satisfactory foatures. A saving has been effected in the items of Lighting and Warming, 
General Printing and Advertisements, and an inereased amount has been received for sub- 
scriptions, examination fees, and sale of publications. With reference to the income from 
Advertisements, we are glad to note that the sum in future will be brought up to at least 
£1,000 per annum. 

‘The Receipts amounted to £100 more than estimated. The balance to the credit of 
Revenue would have been nearly £1,300 had not an excess of expenditure been incurred in 
eonnection with the London Building Acis Amendment Bill and the proposed Registration 
Bill. We are of opinion that the charges in connection with the former Bill are excessive, 
and trast the Council will remember the amount of the account when appointing a Parlia- 
mentary Agent to oppose any future Bill, 

Tt is to he rogrettod that only three competitors entered for such a valuable prixe as the 
Owen Jones Studentship of £100, and only two competitors for the Arthur Cates Prise of 
40 guineas, 

‘Whe number of the Hon. Associates remains practically stationary, and we are of opinion 
that there should be no entrance fee, and that the subscription should be reduced to the 
nominal sum of one guinea to cover the necessary annual expenses, The result, in our 
opinion, would be a material addition to the number of members of this class. 

We note that the state of the finances ix most satisfactory, and were surprised to find 
that tho remuneration of the senior officials is not higher, particularly in view of the salaries 
paid by other learned socioties. This subject was included in the Report of the Auditors last 
year, and the recommendation was most favourably received by the members at the Annual 
Meeting. 





Syoxey Penns, 


Mareb 1006, W. Aurnun Wann, | 2% Auditors, 
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Sir Joux Taxnon, K, 





» Vice-President, in the Chair, 


‘Te Custasax having formally prewnted the Annast them too eaay, he did feel that nob sullolent ime wna 
port tothe Meeing and moved Iv aoption the Motion nea the Examination Hal fo many of the papers wet 
swan accord by Me. Jous States (F), foe ie candidates "As & Moderator nt the exain- 
Mee Wanust Woon (F}, Fsing to offer a few oar of the Surveyors Inaitation, he knew the fleet 
oheerentions on the Hoport, #aid that asenbers would time had ou the candidates,  Kecellent, clever stulente 
Aire ato the eden progrst th’ osiate reals looking at th cloek or Mr watch obo 
ha ‘mute wii rogard to the sotession of Wellows and whether thes eould got Gurough thelr work inthe tiene 
Kusociater: 1 Fellows nnd 60 Assoelaies were by tio alloted. It’ lile more time were ven tor the working 
evan an bltnportant nion io the ull of members. of the papors it woakt be conducive to tha Inteesta of 
WFidh regard to the Council's expression of regret hat ao thy Tost, ad als to tho eandidates. - With referenet 
neg & number of Stu muined on the fst without t> the ‘ubmnitted for the Prizes and Studentship, 
Proceeding 10 the Fioal Exxcnination, he had tid the Me. Woodward regretted that onlyeloyen days were given 
ity of weclig tang of the exausination papsrs, the inspeotion of the drawings nt the Alpine Club Gallerios 
fiat hemiuet may that, although he shoal be the ast to uni he suggested that if that time coald be extsndod i 
fninlonise the importance of the Hxarlantions of to make would afford tuany embers an opportunity to sc Uhoso 
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ravings, which he amt many others be knew had beet 


unfortunately obliged to amiss. If the time could be 
‘extonded to at Joust fortnight, not only the older men, 
Dat the students also who desired to study the drawings, 
‘would have an opportunity of doing #0. ‘The rolerence 10 


Tha abandantnent of the Scherer soquiing «sie fr 
fw Toate premises would bot Ne hoped, ter tbe 
Cousot tron etdeuvouriog Wnt al adayate alte for 
Vrsnaes, "He Binwst bad nvpected the nt referred 1, 
TE hed’ remarked, hs wo Jotht Ue ocne had dose 
that it wus strodnded by rights of Tight whet might 
five rae ¥o difcaien, ‘hee sant, However, be elt 
til Sitar ta ass: He pete 
iy end ar ata he the ya, 
Hush Architects woul bo able to aay, Ube Surveyor’ 
Taathallon were nbleta tay, that ihey were hosed in tle 
erected wht rainy i 
ofibe teary expendiare it 
the'Condon Gons Counts Dll ty Paniament Wt, of 
fe yl i topo luca an 
Sieoaly wosnaac‘Couteel ft aot work fo sothing why 
haath i” Nets 7 a 
very lange of ey Lnvled to have expend on 
Uiatyn Foe tbe works elrrng tothe paregrapian te tbe 
Status of Ditict Surveyors, wire i waa pointed oot that 
ihn tng Ask omunie ose London Gouny 
CCouellbad bronght forward sera. pojosal ata 
ho "Tanitve Coun! bd wagwetad he deaiabltyof 
the Distet” Surveyor reeaiving stned salary, Me 
‘Woodward aid tha Lon Welby plated out hat there 
Was oot key to be any savicy Roanealy. Hie (Mr 
‘Meodvard)vonteend 9 Gay~aull he hoped ao inislater: 
Prato would be placed’ou bin words™-Uha dere was 
Ho deste whatever un the art of the Gouty Coane 
to save money. Tye dite war 40" ua the Disiet 
tavayorn under thee that "That was the seoret of 
Thien aa Sy Gon goth Dt 
overs aa yor of to. hey woul 
beable to alt shen that ihay tat obey tho tate ot 
Spring Onedena. Ho agroni with abe’ Couns that 
tan very doirable that. Dislet Surveyors should be 
Fone Wwlied"huoy lew, or exe, in 
Thecave 8 a lntented frend Me: Woodthorge, that he 
brought to bonronthe question submited thir uliere 
nd srcbilecan tnowldge ofthe difcaliie ot practis: 
Ing steel and dealt wie ache the basines: 
Ike nn helpful vay to wich Mes Orin bad. rr 
With rtereco othe new Ooutly al or Lan, there 
tras owe onaderable ninbiguiy, to kis mind, abot the 
inthe fespors which siaied thatthe Counel bad 
ine ett Contino nia om 
Bisod ope nt tnvted om pein to bo judged Vy «fo 
ft anseteora” Hs sontesed his ignorance a 0 what *"2 
‘combined open snl ineted competition ® was, bat be trated 
that te Toate whatever thay Ji wilt Ihe. peopel 
‘Hil ae Ville, would tot nowaate oe nugget io aay way 
‘whaler tho names ol neniers of he Lauiete who chou 
i tld ompetitio forthat works The Hota 
ot Loon shoal ben pero open step 
in Uy nuy eth aril He hoped 


the 
tion,” bees (ean, 
Ihe nsiamed, that the Laasion Gounty Counell should a 
ite-eerain ‘members of the Lntitute to wend in designe 
tual he hoped that woul not be done. hero was n reer: 
‘nee in the Report to the Lomon Conky Gouna by avs 
‘eth respect to drains and the drawings to be stpled, 
Every momber would agree that these requirvments, were 

ely abwuri. ‘That a» architect should hve to waste 
{ii olient's money and his ows timo In giving elevations 
and sections wo show waler-cloels and lavatories wa, 10 
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in ood, sot unwareunae acne pos 
tion upon ratepayers and bailing owners; and it was « 
{roablesomoe matte to achitele, for whieh they could not 
take an adequate ebiarge if they had any conscience at all. 
With regard to resent eootions to the Fellowship, attention 
was called tothe fact that w poll had been denianded by 
Private members, and had resulted in. the rejection of 
‘Awenity-two non-Associate candidates. The subject lad 
ready been dicoased in thal ron, ‘There wns anther 
tleotion in Jane, and ho teasted thas members woald not 
Greases nop al har seinng too pert 
tilar men. Every somber who. voto atthe Institute 
‘had, of course, the right to Dackball anyone he liked, but 
‘this’ wae iota qaetion of blackballing any specific 
Iembor; it was a question affecting tho whole principle of 
‘dmleslon, becuse the twenty wo men rejected were all 
tom-Ansociateeandidates. A London man in boing black 
thalled for the Institute, or any other body of the kind, dit 
not feel ito much: but «provincial man would’ fool 
We yery mite Indeod: THe ‘wan ttm. ore concentrated 
freu hin trignds und the public in his parvioular district 
frou. know he was up for election ; nd to have the 
ren abrond that ho bad. been blackballed by the 
iute"would be most detrimental to hin in his pine~ 
tice, wind miuat-make ‘him seyrel very nich indeed hak 
he hail pot hisnelt op for nomination, a¥ he tind been 
Invited io do by the Lustitate Welt, “Surety If members 
Tat waflelent gontidence in. the ‘Counelly nil i the 
uo od; a hy Ai, no he anaes nnd a 
{othe protsalonal eapncity of these men, they ought not 
4 ete ths aa snl tn, "a en 
mon this occasion. He 3 uention Unk was 
thrown ut when the soatter was dicuaséd afore, hak 
the period for beinging to an et the present postion 
boul be extended to 1907, would bo adopted, 9 that those 
tom who fad ea, back nl he hoped, for he 
oan be wad aight a aot chae of being 
fulmltta, which they would not have ublss they deter 
iat period, He wa vers glad to bee that the fustitut 
hat had €77H 19, 104. Boquouthod to it from n Min 
Moore. How anyone coal have hoot to" leave 
wmnay to the Insiitate * for charitable. parposes "he 
(not Kooy. he gift showed singular pressionce on 
‘he part af Mine Moore, because tho. £773 ADs 10. ca 
{Maud ab the very evo that they bad expecited 749 in 
‘opposing the London Cotity Counll's Hl! That, without 
loud, wan w charitable. objeot of the  Inatliite—and 
i Low eould be at onew male good ! With referenes to 
tse Congest te Taprt gave the pleating Inform 
tioa tint 184 laden bind greed to take pat in it He did 
‘bot kuiow whather those Indios were professional iadies, bit 
{ian vory satintaclory to one thas tho Cangross was to 
two highly bonou He sud ot hel wondering, 
however, why the Council had decided 10 give.» enrden 
ver ei Congas Ota henane wr een 
ter do uma igenaily «garde party oF 
‘conversadione wast hi mind the worst He Moped sme 
‘other form of entertainment more conducive to the enjoy- 
ent of those it was tatended tor would bo xeranged. 
Coming to the Bayort of the Art Standing Cormmitte 
Da or tle to ty otha exci rare tote fine 
ft frontage to th Stead, where ie was anid that better 
View of St. Clement Danes Church would be obtained. 
ght acted of vandal he ba ook 
rong tinos, atid be could nly say that 
lt kn ta nee Ht. Clement Danes Chore emoved 
contained nathingot achalasia nttest and 
ud itt were removed 
very fine vista wich 





















































cntray 
fer iets intr 
Uh woul nd would ope 
fe fas our would tompentat for the lest the ebare, 
‘he acto ofthe Towitoe Gouacll wit rear lo Charing 








Groot Station wns good, With regan to the Library he 
was very glad to find again tho record of « fall attendance 
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‘oar toils affecting the stoke nnisunoe, but also nx it 
affected the sky-line, ‘The horribly uly contrivances of 
fl kinds and shapes on ehimmey-stacks of some of our 
‘public buildings were quite an esesore. ‘The matter of ues 
‘was one which might be put to all young men to get 
Practical acquaintance with Indeed, somo of our oller 
Architects liad something to learn in the matter, He eon. 
satiated tho Towtiute on tho bequest of the 4770. old, 
{pparently lott by some relative of Mise Moore, who ‘had 
‘only enjoyed the Income during her lite, ‘The Counell had 
{h very onerous work before thet, and the officials also, In 
{ve malterot the coming Congresk. He was sureit was ihe 

ty of every member of the Tnsitate to help in. the 


tate might have 
‘nothing to be ashamed of in receiving. 

















fort fat 
Time, atchieet frm all yarts of the world. 1 wns the 
Ayr ying ale tb 
haptog bu te greatest pow reacens With rgned 
fin araey Mention se eon eer tr teonond oes 
tryin, to do'sit fr cou to inerenns te enone cordint 
‘rin branes, aad! the Ina ould indice more ot the 
naar vote grain boone Focorary Cartenponds 
toy emery, tbat would: be one, way of folariay,the 
fenfenteaod act only with Penney But als with eter 
huriien "The Honstary sora be toght po oot 
ft te talae of Ur sifeeipiony te toa Toots and 
Prrtagen tr He was alo in cord. wily Me Woodvand 
ite opr oquerion ot eaarat. lomo pure 
{he Joona continued abe w cree othe Inaate. Ty 
ht eect th pate of fren members and tinant 
ten i eeu ho rr at The tp 
Sin hs a bah mater sna 
Tho tlstations mb Tete fabian ects grimepe 
iis areata sna of ure" tape 
hose ooelderedw be altetory oe. 

Mrs dow Saree (fe) anit A Mr, Woodward 
ppented ta erieve te aedon of the Court n wiv 
{Tendon County Counel ta havea combine ope a 
Savile competition or the large il they ‘ 
frat ad hed ot seat ye dertad hatAhe 
plimse'“combio pes tnd compton ran 
inant thi i the a pay cpt ae 
pint crt tht ct ait woul tt ot 

ity Bat iy combined withthe pobie open competion 
Allowing snus to come i am intiatfon fo. eompete 
tres heed Yo halt dove grebileie, pot neewaaty 
Ierbern of he tna, x very mach beter competion 
onl real, bene thee loved arieci ‘eho would 
Nov olhervie compete would be Isluded,"THAL way tbe 
Coens eels rato for edrieg’ the Tendon ‘County 






































‘With regard to Mr. 
ith as 10. the recent ddtlele—ho: hardly 
knew how to describe it forcibly enough-—on the ooeusion 





ot the last election to. the Fellowship, "he. cordially 
i; but unfortunately the Connell tnd: no 
ni dlaoretion in the. tatter. , XC after 
{ie publlention of the names of candidates for Pellowsht 
ain nutuber of members demand m poll the Counol 
liad no option but to norent and take w poll of the General 
Hoay. TE pit the tone to eGanideabe expen, and 
iudld jest deal more than thet, because ter the 
By-laws if poll war denianded it! ua neceemry that 
Lere shoul Be certain proportion of afimative votes 
to negatives in order that tte candidates sbould be elested, 
1 could easily be understood that if votns-papers went 
ull over the country, m Jange nutiber afmembers 
‘oul say that they Kew nothing aboot the eandidates, 
‘tad would not vole Atal, vo that It poll was demaided 
the chances were almoat ten to. one that sone of the 
candidates would bo" blackballed. No one. felt. more 
seriously than the Counell tho great responsibilty whieh 
Festel upon those who slemanied. a poll, om whet he 
enuared to think were suite Insnflcient reasona.” Tt had 














toon resolv in General Meeting of the Institoto that up 
{0 the en of the presont year the oor wns be Tet o 
find it vas, deelod that until then faelities shoul be 
fivon to architects, many of whom had. been in, practice 
fora cousiderable nu 
expecta to come ap forthe exat 
tobe given ta these men to join the Toettate. He quite 
Agreed with Mt, Woodward, after what had ooourred, that 
{Wyn very desirable that the Lime for closing te Fell 
ship sbuuld bo extended to the end of next: Year in order 
that those who had yutfeed ia the last poll shoald have 
‘nother opportunity of entering. Whether a poll woald 
be asked for nod the aame thing ooeur with rogard to the 
eleotion to take plage next month he dd not know, bat he 
‘entre o exes ce Bop in ibove manta ho bad 
Healy lumped together in ‘the people to bo 
Tope lye who might have bak eal wren 
ar in rte ht many llr practioner in he po. 
fsan vo bad ean or 20 farm and ato, years 
iy pructog, and who now wished to become Fellows of 
the Insititowoold. thiak. Wwioe, thre, und. oftener 
before thy he tite to the expense an hn de 
ent caused by asking for n poll for tho eanidatos who 
‘were toeome up for the election, With regard tothe eu 
iueathed to the Thalitute for" charitable purposes," he 
tot know thatthe "charitable purposen” altaahing 10 
ihe boqoest woul necesary prevent the Toate to 
‘apportioning sone of the money to purposes which might 
Tathapy rather widely cover that loscription.” He did bot 
ree with Mr. Woodward that « convernaione oF a 
fen ay ma tho "aoe “ahjetionale thing he 
nwtitate could arrange. He bad found, nnd be wan sare 
Mr. Woodward had also, the upes-aie Conversions at 
the Botanleal Gartens most delight 
fratmor renin ho thought nothing would bo tore eon: 
feria to the many foreln members of the Congress than 
{o have sch an evening at the Botanical Gardens. 
With veyand to the roport ot the Practice Standing Com: 
sito ato the Inatitute constituting « committe to deal 
‘wish matlety of ureiteets™ charge, ho nareod that if wich, 
‘committes gould bo instituted. with power fo enforce ite 
‘eislons it woul be w very great ting; but the was halt 
‘raid there would be no possibilty of enforcing such 
Aecivion, There was, as eaibery of the Taste were 
‘evare, n Commitiee of the Counell on professional ques 
tion whieh ten had matters ofthis sort aubmitted to St, 
‘and that Committee always endeavoured to. take a broad 
Tina an give thoir adview o the beat of hit judgment, 
‘but he wis hy no nena ware thatthe fnsitation o€ much 
‘committees proposed to deal with wuch raters would 
teally moet the ense, ocause be iid not see how it 
Aeisions could be enforeod. Ut thy could get any srt of 
‘oton foe it would be mgood thing bot whether they 
ould OF not was & inatter‘of opinigns "There. was one 
Temacl in tho Haport of the Auditors he ngreed with. Te 
Should like even ago further than they reconuended, 
He rofrred to thelr sugyestion that there shouldbe no 
‘entrance fo for ‘Atwoelates, and at thelr wb- 
scription shouldbe retyced to the nominal sum of ‘oon 
fquinen.” He coald not help thinking that he Instituto 
waa now in a sufiiently powerful position financially to 
Aligpense with mbscriptions from Honorary Associates. 'T0 
‘boca ua Honorary Associate ofthe Tustitute was really 
fan hanoat both to the man who was admitted to member 
hip and othe faite wh adie in, and personally 
hho id not think they ought to ask Honorary Asociates, 
nny of whom were men of eminence in other walks of 
Hite than their own, to. pay’ a sulcription at wll. Ble 
Shout woul probably ad Yo the ity And weit 
and stanling of the Institute if they elected, Honorary 
‘Associates purely on an oat. With road £9 
ihe remarks that had fallon from Mr. Woodward and Me. 
Hindvou as to the oticals of We Tnatitate, he cordially 
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concurred. He wax quite sire that it: would be impossible 
for any body to bave n more hardworking and honourable 
‘eto oBlcers than the Institute had ; and although nothing 
‘had been specially aaid om that point, be sbonld like to nak 
the Meeting to ‘pass m cordial yote of thanks {0 the 
Honorary Seoretary, the Secretary, and all the members of 
the Stall for their exeellent service wnd the hard work they 
Thad done for the Institute during the paat year. No one 
‘who bad not had experience on the Come could in the 
Feat tet what the work of the Anata wa, andi wold 
‘ie, ho thonght, » please to to have that ve 
‘of thanks passed, and be bad much pleasure in moving tk 
Mr. Gy HL, Bone (2) sald he was glad Me. Woodward 


fund called” attention to the referring to the 
lige number of students remaining on the Register withe 





oot ling "Yo the Final Examination. He (Mr, 
rode) nd spoken on that matter & good niany Annual 
Meetiniga ages, It deserved tho most serious attention of 


the Goud and he wat mob that reeled that 
‘ein tin bathed ta he Br 
foyortInettntin,yry prigaar ear was taken 80 Koop 
Iniosah nth thos nce! sn he ventured ta pager i 
tras ‘ot alraty dono, it they shoud adopt the nes 
Kliowed in the Suretyors Inenion.- The. parngaph 
following tnt mentioned an exemption from he, Pre 
fvaary Mstdaslon, ond alinoosa rts fates ond 
tae Repors be should ket my hat be had ean ery 
lensed to read that a certain exemption had been granted 
e'tnenta who lok Ce fou yen’ exe at the Archi 
tetra Roost. "Eat conte mt eer 
tonto young mr and it wan exceedingly. whe Yor 
Tanna to tecognse i - Wit reerene the 
About the Dil Surveyors ho quite agreed 
Ferma that bel penionnly een tds int room and 
‘with the action of the Council; but there wae « ve 
igus mater hich wan no rere to, and wh ota 
not be referred to in the Report; and that matter wax 
Thlez'he was given to understand on. qule"zlable 
futboriy, dha there wore no fewer’ ban ight Distt 
Serayorihge ae ses date woled | and with te 
death of thelr dear friend Woodthorpe there would be 
ne nach yeaneln. ‘Phe Conoty Covell had appeal 
‘asthe call trtpary reno All thowe play He 
Bellve una fat tha ery fev o tow man hl he 
Echo th ity ot ern a 
STintever except at-norely temporary expedient hl 
Tperpenton nd exnecta the len of Dict Surveyor 
‘He believed the position to be absolutely illegal; nnd if the 
facts which had been stated to him wore true, he folt that 
Theva tagantent yon the Sowa pois out tthe 
Horton County Guwal ino. atesrini tre hat 
Tolan es again the wll-bing of Achiasls nod 
lito owners dhaghost the Cony of Loman: 
"Mrs fons, Siarea: And alo against Ube le 
Br: Rnopen coninsings On te ates ot th. 
ceed wilening oF the. Sut” one Toad with fret 
yare in that morning's unapete WA) President of the 
MAnwlony flared tote maie atthe LA. dinner 
Matday Sights hod ho undernoed. faction 
share yas deputation ging from the loyal Acar 
i dn ‘ony Goan He oped ta 8 wat 
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(or ite to secotil the efforts of the Royal 
and for the Royal Aeailemy to xecond the efforts 
‘the. tio. bovtiox would work In unison on 
County Goanell By-law 
18 dagree sani how they 
ions of the Counoil he eouli 
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Possible, ‘That Cotnmittee, he believed, would tose no 
time in informing the Counell of its decision. He merely 

sere the ler aw ia toe Goal 

expedite the matter: 0 uli gre wh 

ecuimnjendadany uf hat Commie tat the vg 
saan should be nerd the leration shou take pace 
00, before tho iswue of any vouing-papers for Use next 
Slestion, ‘here waa no time to be ot inte mally 
On the report ot the Practice Committes, Sr, Woodward 
rmontioned that the Insitute Sealo of Charges ns pubs 
lished required to be altered. He was one of those wsked 
{o sug alterations th shoo be tude, and he went 
‘ie document with view to ing wllorn- 
Suse Guth vn tao xseting tea oes tes 
‘exceedingly dificlt to decide what were the best words 
to-use, ‘He wan quits rare the Pmotioe Standing Com 
Iittee, if Ste: Woodward cool make those alterations a 
Aoaotly and edly ns he. could talk, would ecelve Nis 
itten commoniention with the greatot posible pleasure. 
‘With reference to the question ol charging foe» to the 
Honornty Associates, te thought if they ware golng, to 
terete with that matter at alli would be far Wiser for 
tho Insite to opt A, laters suagetion, than to 
charge much, a small subscription nan gutnen; because a 
‘now obviously, he thought, wookt not pay for the 
the page turn,” Hf they nee ying to mae ro 

wean, It they were make 
pose ing 




















regulations It would be far Detter to do. the thing well 
M1 lindoomely—to drop the wubseription altogether, and, 
‘make the position » purely honorary one. 
Mr. A.B, Piaocek (F), His, Seeretary ef the Northern 
Architectural A i uald that, wi « provincial wreh- 
ict and ‘of an Allied Soct 





iy fale woah 
tot be doing ie duty that evening Me didnot any toe 
trond, Hewat ope of thous who Ind’ been very hantly 
Tit ello ao personaly btn Honey 
Hecretary ofan Aliod Boclety. He, fi accordance with te 
trinhof the Inttat, had approached several ofthe lead 
‘rhitecte fn the Nott of England wom whom he baler 
Sol wh ei ohne who were 
Br good an, ant many better Man any lging tothe 
Tnatinte atthe pronnt ta, Hi felt thatthe member 
by hs ein hoe ean er rc ro te 
Jelowahip of tha Ineiste hed dona the wt 8 very 
tt of ny Th auton of tn expe 

te was avery sal one corpared wil 
fenoral injory that was done the Tnattute Fortunately 
Architects ie provinces id tot blame the Coun a 
wn scat nh ele ay aie 

ronghou tne ing, ad they Known what was 
tom fern of tat slaettons Cou ot‘ woe 
{o moor thee yolgfor Sue eulidaen. "Ute geotinan 
Teaponalbie tor the rosalt Hai taken. some ensdeable 
cata na kal’ en ey pear ager 
‘tow year In practice 
i gal ot ae mare) ta thy rls men of 
ing. tua ho would have boon a credit to the Tnatc 
thie "ile ool like to aay atau an Hon, Secretaty for 
the of she larger Assoaifony Ii the. Kingdon, he Eee 
clon lt an ‘Allon bythe otSoale te 

ection ith an Ali Soa ‘lille 

Tindtate nt they worked as hardin conection with 
‘ithe died Howton nae wate they must 2, the 

Onin tthe Tota oto eet ! 
fax Chana [oui that na Mt. Slates propos 
tion a wot heen scccnded, fe would Tike most ebeially 
to second i, On page Slot the Meport mould be see 
ual er Beekwork Tela £101 40 Very few tn 
Unt book neeastated to at any tate two at Ube metbere 
othe Tautate Sat: He untovtamtaly bal haa geo eal 
fo de with its and if tbe work he hn done and the rote 
Ine ad taken’ bore any relation to the amount of wore 
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which two of the Staff fad had to ut into ft ho thooght 
Mr. Slate's words wore a vry slight motieus of prave 
for the eneray those gelemien brought to bene on their 
Work, Potsonlly he, waa very. ‘much sUliged, to. the 
Counat tor having poblisel the hook, for would be 
‘wef he thong, 2 both arshitete wud ngncera ae 
Woodard coverel so much ground annually in his ne: 
nari on the Report, Ua i ay alutost impolite to gel 
ia woe abet ta be tnt ote 
Tesant to the Congres, however, he wou 
to know whether the Gonnel had eatuated what h war 
foing' la cont. Ho saw thot there was A sum et 160 
Shy tor ha ropes gon ‘pay thre ae 30 
Feference to tho ober expenses of the Cougrem: wih he 
{roth would be enormous.” He was atta ther et 
maid ifn ot £19 wollte gly eae 
tion for the Congress rang et . 
tletion oF exter ‘mon-slecion of tances oe, the 
Fellowship, he woult suggest tothe Ctmell tat i 
Inight at ny rate candace to mecnbera: Kooi, ponte 
thing whoat the candidates Ie thai age wun stat In tho 
Yotlug paper. Members se hal observed, were apathe: 
ti. "Irby worn oot vor andi hey followed toad tho 
oneleenndiaton admitted By tho Counell wou he 
flected,” He knew that many London tembors fetrainel 
{rom voting becnto they knw nothing abet te cand 
ater; consequently aa ey didnot ote for them, the 
‘Mie rato Ho woul lie the 
Ihether fi was not porsbl to 
into practice ot one 
lated is seven yenry when he was 
ye gueaioned very inuch whethut that 
‘Lil of tan wo nha nated tothe Relows 
“the Awcintes ought tobe ulven some cred. 
‘Those young men whe wore slaving vay mk the ‘Asoo: 
tion’ ng after ght rere ain i foe be purpose a 
‘puning the Toatsule Exnutontion; ant they feseevel oe 
‘certain atsount of erodit whet they did pase it They vory 
‘ataralyobjoted, toy tbat young mas ot Uety hoa Bs 
‘irate to the Tunieate Peliowahip without pasciog 
fxhmniation atl. I tho ago ot thoeundiate Rereagen 
{nthe voting paper, no ony he though would think ot 
biacking' ma falelyndvanced in’ yours, and wal 
‘ooven nen eputae ahi, boone thay would nator 
Stand that ‘things had hungol since he wad eyolng aa 
With regard to the rivision ofthe Seale of rs 
considered 1 tose Gangorona thing, At the als 
hiaret wns vo contncally ting revised it would tne ig 
tealige nnd work cease ob 


























auvere voter counted tn 
















y 
‘es capacity, aid who waa not afraid of hie ellents, woal 
be ablo fo mii his own arrangements aa to charges. It 
venu only the poople who didnot ente to make m telinite 
ftvangement in the first place who fell back spon the 
Tnatitave Beale of Charges hnd the Practice Committe and 
{he Corimities af the Counell to find ont, or try to Und ont, 
what they ought to charge, and whethor thay could get 
their foes from thel cliente without spending thelr money 
{na court of nw. ‘Those, he thoughts were not the ent 
righ the Toatitute should waste is tine one 
‘The Cuatexan said be ought tn the first place to. put 
‘the motion, wit had. beet by Ale Slater and 
second by Mr, Max Clarke, that tho shanks of ihe fast 
{ate be given t0 the whol of tho ofleials on the Stal for 
the admirable rawuner their duties had been 
fnd for the atnoant of work they had got 
(Thc resolation waa carried waninioualy) 
it. G. Hl, Petuowes Purnve (22) anked leave to say a 
{ow words betore the motion forthe adoption of the Heart 
yatval 1 tat bea gate “elghtfol, te eld, to hear 
Me. "Woodward. go to thoroughly’ into'the Report as he 














hd, Thar ware ane ox two of kis mets eh 
ought to be exy malty, entoroed. ‘The exhibition of the 
Hiidonte' drawings for a0 short Aime. was, wholly 
teadoguta he tangs tie yo, which eed is 
Honour aa paige a naming nee art ees 
Or eacoptonal tlt; an lone mtr ak 
ot Gol tg Trop tn The ext te 
ASratgutacnnaip and ine sudious ara ates. ty the 
tert eoretosevng ot the hghce poibe ete” Te 
sibiion was worthy” of iheronghatudy, ot snly he 
at eels ies by ht Caper Ligon Mbp dyer! to 
aw County Onl ling Me Sater nd Sol 
sears rien" ota 
Bees that deugny tar ie Bornell Hall We appease 
Sn ofthe Gly oma papers, It was a See 
aistoul queso. Arm heble anbet oe Cee, 
Ho cat neuro ubety tat ey ind gone oat sa’ 
Aly nto Woe mater; andthe Saas a tse ae 
Sposintng won nll tum the Tanta; it os wat 
{Ett ome of he bet Keon ten Ihe preedon oe 
be invited to take part in the competition. ‘There was one 
Malir ath wilted to motion Ae rogerk 
question of rngistration which had heen worrying. ther 
Dinngs be ugh tke pean poate of 9 
malt of eoratluen foe te 
fort of selon’ lee. bstmen tum far oe 
Bt ay ho al Socio ome hs eae aa bak 
fe cui shake hss arate ae rape 
the orlntra pofoion, Th bee egret 
the ano aad abode ut onthe toto ner 
srt th nal nt nr ao el ea 
Sah look place nue ween ot no many selon 
fe one ews bt ie 
Mito at th "Auocltn teh ook loa 
Zoe nay Ite voting nh tv tt 
along Tat hey ers tinay Walsham of 
‘men who had done excellent work that it was @ thousand 
Meshal the une a thle tetng ah, tote 
Fellow sul be gone alioptir. yas elon that 
they aoa taf int tee afar ano 
ut enc, ar for ti” Asie Catotin, 
Th ide of ltiog 


he 
objected to by some oat 


Hie thought 
in praotice might bo pit, "Sey it's tan. bad 

oo, teen, or twenty years in prartice, that ut to 
te enough Hf the Connell hat! patie ‘is drawing ad 
{ound his other qualifentionevlstctory. As Yognnts tho 
‘ua left fo the Innit for ehatablo purpose, he thought 
{ht rth tho elaine of the Arahitecut Hencvstent Soaety 
‘orar befor then, woul not be very Tony before ever? 
Denny’ of that wat wonld be mood 

Tho Cnatoiy, Ia formally patting the motion anid 
‘hat between Me Blatt and Me. Brynn many ofthe points 
‘iso during the dioeasnion had bovn eloared up. Ail the 
‘comments on the ‘Teport he Abought bad ‘Been of ‘a 
‘appreiativ charuote, with ona ot two teMing exceptions 

i ogard to tho renal of the pol onthe last peeniog, 
sien oo uiany candidates for Fellowship were blacked, 
‘the members who Ind spoken on” that abject had the 
fate sympathy ofthe Counell. ‘The. Council wore 
Asous” todo everything Wry eval 10° prevent noc a 
Haseo on w futuro cosason; Hot tty were powerleat to 
rowenta they pit teretore tal hackon the good 
‘enge of the voting members As gars the £773,104 10. 
that wit Dequont tothe fna}tste "Sse Mages bad ha 
a en he ond ah tot dey and te 

cipal came into the jossesion ofthe interest “A g 
Tene ton etd soli the nate saat alee 
‘That, bo thought, war aslangorous walter tntarore 
tnd should be oly entered nto ute tll goosideration. 

‘The motion forthe adeption of the Heport was then poh 
sod carried unanimously, s 
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CHRONICLE, 
‘The President. 

‘Memibors will be glad to learn that tho Prosidont, 
Me. John Belohor, AcR.As ls reoovered frou bd 
{ong illness, and was ablo'to proside at the Council 
‘Mooting lust Monday afternoon, In answoe to an 
inguley af tho Anoual General Mating in, the 
evening, Mr, John Slater stated that the Prosident 
Jhad hind most regretfully to giv up the ides of 
taking the Chair at that meoting. ‘Tho long att 
‘of the Connell had fatignod him yery much, 
ho folk that it would be wiser to go home, The 
Prosidont's place at the meoting was taken by Sir 
John Taylor, K.C-B., Vice-President, 





‘Annuial Elections: New Nominations. 

‘The “Hows List" of members nominated to 
tho various officer on the Council and Standing 
Gomunitteos wis issued fo members on tho 21st ull. 
‘The following further nominations have been 
vecaitd conformably with By-law 20, and the 
nisiaos appoar on tho voting-papors to 
fourabers on the dats ofthe protnd number of tbo 
JounsAL i— 


As Muatnens or Couxctt, 

Apa, Macmice Bixcnss: nominated by 
Wan. M. Faweett, M-A., F.S.A,, Rowlind Plumnbe, 
Professor FP. M. Bimpion, W.E. Riley, Colo AL 
‘Adains, 1, Swinfon H ieuoo- Vaughan, 
P. HL. Troe, J, 

‘Mcnuax, Jon: ‘nominated by Thomas Henry 
Watson, EB. Guy Dawber, R. Phené Spiera, P.8.A., 
Goo. 11. Fellowos Prynne, Jamon 8. Gibson, And, 
N. Prouitico, Sidney R. J. Smith, Fitlows 

Beort, Winns Gicinex: nominated by 
Tauion 8. Gibson, Alfred Hl. Hart, 0. H. Brodie, 
Max. Clarke, Fellows; C. E, Hutchinson, H. 
Hardwioko Langston, Harry W. Pyo, Associates, 



















‘Tuorwas, nominated by 
Professor Aitchison, R.A., Henry TL. Florence, 
.Phend Spiers, F.8.A; Win, Flockhart, Si Henry 
Tannor, LS.( irray, O, Harston, He 

Hall, Sidney ‘Alfced Gondoe, Lacy W, 


(12 May 1906 


Ridge, Chas. Fitzroy Doll, Fred. W. Marks, lox, 
R, Stoning, H. Percy Monckton, H. B, Garling, 
‘Ty Taylor Scott, Phillips Pletcher, John Leeming, 
GR. Ceicknay, R. A. Briggs, Professor R, Else 

Smith, W. Hilton Nash, ©. M, J. Lansdell, 
Arthue Wells, Philip Honey Treo, Fellowes ; Thos, 





<M, Rickman, Walter Millard, Waltor 1, Spiors, 


J. And. Minty, Arthur R, Mayston, Associates. 


As AssociaTs Muamen or Couwett. 
Youxa, Buxest Ansxaxpan: nominated 
‘T Taylor Seott, W. A. Longmore, A. Saxon Snell 
W. J. Burrows, Fotlows ; A. Basil Cottam, Thomas 
Gildart Mansoll, Thomas 0. Yatos, Associates, 


As Mesmens of tum Souxon Sraxpixa 
Comatrernn. 
Fallows. 

Droxsns, Beaxanp Jou: nominated by Sir 
Johu Taylor, KO.B, Edward A, Graning, John 
Slater, And. N. Prontion, Wm, i, Atkin Berry, 
©, Harrison Townsend, 'W. A, Forsyth, Alfred 
W.S. Crows, 

Sxaunas-Woop, Hssusswe Doweax : nominated 
by Alox, Graham, Sir John Taylor, KC, John 
Slater, Win. EL "Atkin Borry, JA, Gotoh, O, 
Harrison ‘Townsend, W. D. Cathe, 


Ausociate Member. 
Youxa, Buxnsv Anuxaxpen: nominatod b 
‘Taylor Seott, W. A. Longmore, A. Saxon Snel] 


oY 
W. 4. Burrows, Fellows ; A. Basil Coblan, Thomas 
Gildart Mansell, Thomas C. Yates, Astociates, 








THE EXAMINATIONS. 
Colonial, 

On the recommendation of the Boanl of Ex- 
miners, tho Connell haya resolved to enpowor 
rupresontative South African Societies to. grant 
exomption to Candidates from the Proliminnry 
‘Examination on prosuntation of cortain oertificaton; 
tho standard of such certificates to be. previously 
‘oproved by the Board of Examiner, 
to 





te ane swconnmandation, and in renponse 

proposals male by architects’ practising 
South African Coloaioy, the Coutll hang decided 
for the futura to hold the Intermediate Examina- 
tion in South Afri, 


Exemptions from the Intermediate Examination, 
‘The Council, on the recommendation of the 
Board of Examiners, ve decided to grant ex- 
emption from the RLB.A. Intermediate Ex- 
amination to those students of the Architectural 
Association who have passed through the four 
Yours’ courio of tho Architectural “Association 
Schools ina manner found satisfactory by. the 


a 


i. 
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‘Exemptions from the Preliminary Examination. 

On the recommendation of the Bourd of Ex- 
miners, tho Connell avo. resolved to nocept 
the School or Leaving Gertifionta of the Oxford 
fand Cambridge Schools Examination Board in 
View of tho Preliminary Examination of the 
Institute, provided that such Certificate includes 
all the subjects of the lntter Examination, 


‘Special Election to Fellowship. 

‘Tho Council at thoir meoting on Monday, the 
Tih inst, elected the following gentleman to 
Followahip of the Institute under the provisa to 
By-law vie, 

Parmiox Hint ‘Tnons, President of the 
Dundee Institute of Architects, a 46 
Roform Street, Dundoo, 


Obituary : Edmund Woodthorpe and George Low. 
Mr. Edmund Woodthorpe, M.A. Oxon. who 

ied of neute pomnonin on the Bra inst. at the 

‘go of forly-sovan years, wan sled. Associate of 
n 

haat 





Tustitite in 1882, nnd Follow in 1892. Ho 
boon for many years an activo worker for tho 
Institute, serving on tho Board of Examiners and 
on tho Practice Standing Committoo, and for the 
held he Spies af Dakss Bernie 
intinont of District yor for the 

Nerthora Division of tho Oly af Londoe 
Mr. Auexannnn Gnanasi, F.9.A., Hon, Seore- 
tany, in the announcement "to tha Moot. 
ing ‘last Monday, said that Mx. Woodthorpa’s 
‘ame was familiie to ther ll, Most of thom 
had oxperionoed his sincority and kindnoss of 
Jar abis agrecable manor inal his dea 
ings with thom in his official capacity a District 
Surveyor. ‘Thoso who had come in contact with 
‘him always found him reasonnblo in his inkarpre- 
tation of the Building Act, and ready to assist in 
the solution of wome of those mysterious elasos 
that wore often diffioult to comprehend, Mr, 
Woodthorpe had endonred himself to many of 
then by his goodness of nature and friendly 
actions, member of the Council he took an 
‘olive part in tho Institute work, and was always 
Joyal to the Institute —Me, Graham, after a rofor- 
‘nico to tho funeral arrangements ani the momorinl 
Bicviog to i eats the chnrch of St. Lawrence 
jowry on tho inst., went on to express the 
ae that many members of tho Institute, espo- 
cially those in the City of London, would attond 
the ‘service in memory of their old friend und 
colleague.* In conclusion ho asked tho Mooting 


A the iemerial servi bell in the Chureh of 
St Lawrence Jawry on Weiteday, he Oth inte lange 
Say ott we etm faa ing 
ofialy wepresened by te Sctetary. The taneral ak 
Place at Headley, Liphook. eae 














to pass a resolution that a lotter of sincere sym- 
pathy bo sent to Mrs. Woodthorpe and. the famil 
upon the sad bereavement they had sustained, 
and expressing at the samo timo their apprecia- 
tion of the lato Edmund Woodthorpe as a worthy, 
Nind-beartd man and a good colleague, he 
resolution was earried in silence, 

‘Tho Hox, Sxcuerany further announced the 
death of Mr. George Low, whose name, he said, was 
not so familine to the present gonoration, as he had 
attained avery advanced ago. Mr, Low was electal 
aan Associnto in 1866 and a Fellow in 1860, Somo 
fow amongst them had had transactions with Mr. 
Taw, and hoa alwaye found bit n very plows 
man’ to doal with. At ono time ho had a lange 
practice in the City of London, and made him- 
soll partioularly aotive in tho wand with whioh he 
‘wns nsgociated during a long career, On tho 
motion of Mr. Graham the Mooting passed a 
resolution that a lotter of sympathy be sent to the 
representative of the famnily—(Mr. William Ralph 
Tow, an Assooiato of tho Inatitnte) 

Mz. Wat, Wooowaun [2] said ho sbould Tike to 
‘ddl w few words to thoso which tad fallen from 
Mr, Graham with refcronce to Mr. George Low, 
whoso fanernl it was his painful duty to attend 
last Saturday, He hai known Me. Low « groat 
any, oars; and although he hod not lately 
‘attended tho’ moetings of tho Institute, ho took a 
root inferost in thom up to the vory last, and 
always read the Jounxar. In the course af con: 
‘vorsation with him on many occasions ho had 
hhonr somo most entertaining anodotos connected 
with mombors as far back ax tho aixtios. ‘The 
fntorest ho took in tho Instituto lasted, ho felt 
juatifiod in saying, right up to tho end of his 
‘eighty-socond year. ‘That was 4 lesson, he thought, 
Ahoy might all tako to hoart. 


























REVIEWS, 


YIRE PROTECTION, 


The New Fire Protection for London: Article in the 
‘Nineteenth Century” for dpeil by A. Maryon Watson. 


It is to mo always a ploasure to find members 
of the RAILB.A.—ospecially. the younger mombors 
—ovincing w tasto for that litersey. work which 
should form no inconsidorablo a portion of the 
architect's edneation. The school of architects 
‘of the days of Smirke, Donaldson, Pannethorne, 
Cockorell, Kerr, and othors one’ could name, 
attached ‘more importance to xtyle of writing 
thin, I am afrsid, many of tho modem sehool 
‘would care to acknowledge, and instances of the 
acenracy of my statement may bo found in the 
earlier contributions to the Dictionary of Archi 
tecture of the Architectural Publication: Socie 
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the volumes of which are in the Institute Library. 
Not only should good literary style be cultivated 
for its own sake, but I know quite well that, in 
many inslancos, eleaenese of diction, intelligent 
and intelligible form in reports upon professional 
mubjects, have very. great woight when brought 
before clients for Sinetron foot ppen raid 
upon, perhaps, serious matters of expenditure, 
Soi upon the: foetboraaoe or siaadosment of 
enterprising schemes, I am constrained to think 
that tolerably correct “orthography” may bo 
relied upon in all candidates for the architectural 
profession, bat Tam by no means equally satisfied 
that their “caligraphy" would be found to be 
quito #0 necoptable.. Young architeots little know 
what opportunities they lose by unreadable lotters 
and signatures, or what work passes into other 
hands muse of looseness of expression or indo- 
finiteness of real meaning. I therefore respond 
with a peeace to the in tion to write a 
note upon Mr. A. Maryon Watson's contribution 
to tho April number of the Ninefeenth Century. 
Mr. Wation In one ‘of tho yonngor Assoctate 
mesa eos velit ond 7 fon of a 
respooted Follow of wry long standing Some 
ears ago. ® contribution of maine appeared in the 
Minetecnth Century, and 1 feel quite sure that tho 
honour T felt had bean conferred npon mo is now 
tux koanly enjoyed by Mr. Maryon, Watson upon 
the insertion of bis article in that important 
isola, 

We aro all now tolerably familiar with the Fire 
Clauses of tho London Building Acts (Amend- 
mont) Act 1906, but Mr. Watson has 90 written 
his article that it will be of sorvioe to tho lay as 
well as to the professional mind, It ix too Inte to 
recall the origin of this Act, but, personally, I do 
not mind repeating that the Inches of the Fire 
Brigade of the London County Council itealf, in 
conneotion with the dreadful fire in Quon 
Victoria Streot in June 1902, had much to do with 
ponalising Londoners in the deustio way which 
will be more BEF renlived after January 1907, 
whon “ oxisting ” high buildings will come within 
the purview of Spring Gardens, Mr. Watson 
Raeribas in « thoroughly practical mannor the 
whole effect of the Act upon new and existing 
buildings, and his references to some of the 
evidence Le ie before the Parliamentary Com- 
mitteo fully illustrate the difficulties atiending 
tho carrying of tho Bill. Of course the promoters 
of the Til lst. opportunity conjuring up the 
frightfal risks: ony Iweller in London ran eve 
moment of his life of being burnt to death ; a 
it is rather singular that these blood-curdling 
stories should have synchronised with the aforesaid 
fire in Queen Vict Street; that before June 9, 
1902, buildings were certified to be safe if 
sixty fect high, but on June 10, 1008, they wore 
eaitely tinsato if moro tha Bly feet high, "Te 
‘factories’ forty porsons were all right prior to 
‘une 10, 1902, but after that date twenty persons 











were in imminent risk of being roasted to death in 
tho snme buildings. There is much virtue in the 
blessed word “Mesopotamia,” but not half tha 
value attaches to it as to sare beeing at 
Spring Gardens ; in arguing fire eases there, one 
focls nbsolutoly annihilated when confronted with 
the splandid compound epithet “ smoke-logged.”” 

Mr. Watson quotes tho nseful table of buildings 
affected by the Act in ooriain streets, which was 
produced by Me. Riley in tho courte of his 
evidence, which table shows that “for the 208 
streets selected, the average number of buildings 
whose top floor is over fifty fect and under 
sixty foot is G46 in each atroct, them 
number of buildings over sixty foot in 1-41 in 
each street, whilst the avorago number of high 
buildings setually certified as ft for occupation 
under the Act of 1894 is but 0-28 in each stroot,"” 
Bo lat as Me, Watson points out on tho soar of 
hight ‘nlono, “it will be ovident that Parliament 
‘has by tho new Act sanctioned interference with 
vory large nunbor of buildings which were outside 
tho scope of the Act of 1894," and it must also bo 
borne in mind that after January 1, 1907, the 
‘poration of tho Act comes into force with regard 
fo “existing buildings,” and it will affoot many 
fino now buildings not long ago erveted, and quite 
‘up to dato, but, nw it may tur out, not up to the 
‘dato of January 2 1907, 

Mr, Watson duvotes much usoful criticism to 
tho “ twonty-porson bnildings” and to tho “ pro- 
Jecting shops," as-also to tho important quostlona 
Whiol will arise as rogarda * change of soe" und 
cothor details of the Act which haye hot yet boen 
{ally geaspod. by thoso who will havo to expond 
Jango sums of ‘moti, and suffer much dislocation. 
of business in responding to its provisions, How: 
ever, it is an if wind which blows nobody any 
good, and, ax Me. Watson. romarks, just now there 

m for omployment of thoso concerned in 
ng oporations; and although T may par- 
sonally think thot all that ia noeded could Have 
boon supplied tow extent by moro an- 
lightened efficioney on the part of the London 
County Conneil Fire Brigade itself, it is evident 
that w greater number of parsons think difforently, 
and hence the now Act under its “ non-informing 
title’ of the London Building Acts Aiuondmant 
Act 1905, Wat. Woonwann [£7]. 



























ALLIED SOCIETIES, 
Devon and Exeter Society. 

‘The Annual Report of the Devon and Exeter 
Architectural Society states that mombers have 
increased by eight during the year, and that the 
roll now stands as follows :—Members, 60 ; Asso. 
inte Members, 18 ; Aswociates, 81, 

‘The Council express rogeet that there has been 
‘no responso from the younger members of the 





ALLIED SocteTrES 


profession in connection with the London Archi- 
toctural Association whereby students of tho Devon 
and Exeter Architectural Society may join the 
School of Design, and therefore the Prino 
offered by the Socioty hax not boon awarded. ‘The 
Council ‘ugain regret tho absenco of enthusiasm 
among the Associates, as shown by tho rare attend 
ance of the Rich pt members at the meetings and 
also by tho lack of competition for tho prizes 
offered: by the Socivty.—Tho Council have dealt 
with soyoral mntters of importanen to the pro- 
fession, including a protest to the Dartmouth Town, 
Connell against thy unfair conditions issu by 
thom in tho competition for their municipal baild- 
‘ngs, and, in consoquence of not rucaiving n satis- 
factory roply, tho members of this Society wore 
equesta to abuain from taking pat in the com 
petition, "Tho Socioty's suggested amendments to 
the Building By-laws have again been considered 


‘and roported upon by tho Borough Enginoer, and 
‘are now rocciving the attention of the Spocial 
Works Committee, 

Glasgow Institute, 


Tho Conneil of tho Glasgow Institute of Archi- 
foots call attontion in their Annual Report just 
issued to tho {ncilitios for study which aro a¥ail- 
blo in tho recently established “Glasgow Sehool 
of Architecture” conducted by tho Technical 
Callago and tho School of Art, and thoy urge that 
‘attendanco at thovo elasios sbonld be mado ¢on- 
ation of pupil in the ofan of all momar of 
tho Institute. Tho Couneil recommond Day 
Classes in place of Evening Classen whero possible, 
‘Tha Diploma Course in the School of Architecture 
‘ensutros'a comprehonsive arohitectural training, and 
may bo taken in ono of the following alternatives, 
which are place in order of proferonce :—(1) Full 
Day Classes (say for four years) with attendance 
in an office during the yscations : (2) Full Day 
Clases (ny for to year) with off, atiendanco 
during the vieations ; thon Evoning Classes (say 
throo years) with attondanco in the office ; (8) 
Clasiéa for somo of tho courses (say for throo 
sfternoons, or during the niornings, or in any 
other approved combination) ; Evening Classes for 
tho othora; (4) Evening Classes for six or soven 
years. ‘The Cerlifeate Coxerae, although of lessor 

juirement and arranged for’ evening studen 
will yet provido w fairly sufficient education, atv 
‘will probably require from four to six sessions 
of evening attendance, 

Arrangements aro in active proparation for amal- 
gamating the Glasgow Architectural Association 
with tho Glasgow Institute, 

‘Tho Conneil havo issued a circular calling atten- 
Mon tothe une proportion of unpaid apprentioes 
employed in many architectural offices, and request- 
ing membors to adhere, as far as possible, to the 

ructice of employing one apprentice only to each 
wughtsman, 
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The Conneil for tho ensuing your has beon 
elected as follows :—Mossrs. A. N. Patarson (4.], 
John Koppio [F', H. K. Bromhoad (F:], Jamos * 
Lindsay (4), ‘f. [. Watson (7), Aloxandor 
MGibbon [4.), Androw Balfour, Obarles Gourlay 
[AJ Thomas Baird, jun., R. D. Sandilands, Alox- 
ander Skirving, Robert Miller, Jobn B. Wilson 
[4.}, and HE. Clifford. Mr, James M. Monro, 
[Z)'is the new President, nnd Mr. Georgo Bell 
Vico-Presidont, 











‘The Bristol Society of Architects, 

‘The following are the Officers and Council for 
tho Session 1900-7 :—President, Mr. H. Daro 
Bryan (F); Vico-Presidents, Mr, W. 1 Bernard 
{Ee} Me. GH. Oatley; Hon. Se, Me Richard 

1, [Hee Council foasrs. M. A. Groon (4.), 
JH, La robe [F,),, Nicholson, W. 8. Skinner, 
Finn Wills (FJ. Wood [4], Associate 
Members of Council Mr, G. 0, Lawrenco [4.} 
‘0, H, Weston (4). 











PRIOR PARK COLLEGE, BATH, 
Steps to Portico, 

Tr was brought to my mind, on roading somo 

iblie references to tho central flight of stops to 

the portico at Prior Park, that my fathor, who was 

boot ten years elite io the College and carsod 
out deal of work there, had often spoken of 
this Hight of stops to mo in aftor years, 

On rafesing to thn deawings I ound ibe working 
denwing showing the lower part, from tho lower to 
the upper terraco, set out and figured for the builder. 
T saw in. Wood's dosign—for ho was the architect 
of the building—thnt there was no front flight of 








stops to the portico, Taleo discovered by a drawing 
that was taken of tho building in 1890 that there 
wero no stops in front at that time. My fathor 


‘wis architect thoro from about 1827 till after the 
fre in 1800, and T found» drawing signed by 
Iki. dated 1828. After carefully examining and 
com] tho drawings of tho fight, and the 
ae Iterations he had boon oe ‘on them 
fn tho arrangement of the upper portion, it was 
tletethat tho upper park was het cerziod out by 
hhim, and afterwards tho lower part, with tho graceful 
‘swoops, right and left, on to the lowor terrago. 
This lio ia allowed by thote now oeespying the 
uilding. 

TH is Worthy of notice how well the whol ight 
is proserved timbroken by the upper terrace, whioh, 
‘orossos it in the middlo, by treating it aa « paved 
landing, and not leaving the gravel path, which 
might been the severance of it it 
flights. There is a ‘small Isnding about 4 feot 
2 inches wide, nine steps up from it, leaving 
twenty-two stops to tho portico, and in all sixty- 
‘eight stops from the lower terrace, 
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From every point of view it is exceptionally 

ding, but it is the lower flight, with the double 
weep af the bottom, which gives the character 50 
fdmired. Its treatment and suitability to the site 
‘and building must strike anyone. 

"Tho widest part of the flight is about 50 feet, 
and the width of each sweep at the bottom 
is about 80 feet, ‘The treads are wide in the cir- 
cular sweeps—8 feet to 8 fect 6 inches at the wide 
fends, and 1 foot 4 inches to 1 foot 9 inches at the 
narrow ands. In the straight part the treads are 
T fot 9 inches, but some in the upper portion 
1 foot 8 inches. ‘The risers aro G4 inches through- 
out. 

‘Thore nretwo statues of females on the pedestals 
immediately ito the second column in front 
of portico, and four vusos on the pedestals to the 





ing at tho top of the double eighteon 
steps up, about 8 fect 6 inches wide. The projec- 
tion of the hexastyle portico is two intereolarunia- 


tions, or about 18 foot inner dimension, and the 
columns a little over # fest in diameter. It was 
intended by my father's drawings to have bad 
statues on the other 

‘Tho architecture, tion, and the fine view, 
with the deap wooded dell, tho Palladian bridge and 
the lake immediately in the foreground below, the 
splndidvow of the ety in the valley, aa the 

ant hills beyond, rendor the Park one of the most 
beautiful spots in tho ‘The stonework 
xlernally fs in ‘bad in many parts, 
‘which shows that though Prior Park was built 
with « viow of making Bath stone better known, 
wy bet rat knpectoly Poon. erga 
‘was bat vory im chown then com} 
Wit Und Wie nT walla bes, oe te 

it in ite own bed in the building, must 
havo boon overlooked, 

My fathor d 1 dosned chapel to be erected 
at the back of the central building, but this was 
thot carried out. ‘The Into Mfr, Seoles, a Fellow of 
the Institute, was the architect of the present ono 
in St. Paul's wing. 
iia Sable fe Me. Meteay 4; Ges 14) 
for accompanying tos, which kindly 
‘ook specially for me; tut a number of excelent 
views were brought out in Country Life, 18th 


‘Fanuary 1900. 
Auruxp 8, Gooontpar [4.]. 








MINUTES. XIII. 
‘Srecut Greens, Muxrrss. 

Aba Special General Meeting, convennd by the Council 
cusider By-law 60, held Mondas, 7th May 1906, at 8 pm. 
: Sir John KGB, Vice-President, in the 
Chair, 24 Fellows 7 members of the Count) 
‘and 32 Asoclates: the Chairman broaght up s recom- 


i 


(ae May 1906 


smendtiontrom te Canc in tbe emf th eden 
ated teow, and av "out thatthe retention 
Efotice by tne President and Connell dui 


(orstion was necessary and desirable in 


x 


Tortheorming Congress, Mr. C. Harrison 


‘Snanimously 
Resouven, That the Prosident and Members of the 
‘Connell for theeurrent Session do retain office until 
the conelasion of the VIIth International, Congress 
fof Architects to be held in July, and that, in order 
to give legal effect to this resolotion, the provisions 
of ‘By-law 30 alfected thereby be temporarily ous: 


‘The Special General Meeting then terminated. 


‘Townsend 
[P) movel, Mr. E. W. Hudson (4) seconded, and it was 


Avera Gexnan Muerso. 


the Thirteenth, ‘Meeting of tho 


belt Mond, 7 Alay 1900, 
stove matted and 


letter of regret and condolence 
tive of the fasally of the deceased. 


‘Seasion 10054 


AL the Seventy-teoond Annual General Meeting at 





"The following members attending for the first te since 
their election were formally admitted apd algood the re 


ster 


W 


vis. Eeoest William Marshall and Kaward Prioleaa 
jarren, PSA. Fellows, and Dugald Alexander Shaw, 


Asectaie. 


The I 


whieh 


the Unit 
taken as red, was moved 





‘of the Council for the oficial year 1905-00, 


‘hen previocalycivtlated amon’ members 6 
ted Woon, hatag Deen foray rent and 


for adoption by the Chairman, 


fand seconded by Mr, Jon Stnter (F:). "The Report waa 
{hen discussed, and the Meeting unanimously 


Reserves, That the 


‘of the Couneil for the 


‘oficial year 1905-06 be approved and adopted, 
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SOME OBSERVATIONS ON THE REPORT OF THE ROYAL COMMISSION 
ON LONDON TRAFFIC. 


WITH SPEOIAL REFERENCE TO THE PROPOSED FORMATION OF NEW 
THOROUGHFARES. 





By Paut. Warennovse, M.A. Oxon. [F]. 


Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects, Modday, 21st May 1906, 


large subject ~the difficulty of locomotion in London. 

As Londoners we have an interest: and a concern in the entire problem ; but it is 

Hot my intention on this oeeasion to deal with more than one side of so vast a theme. Whon 

T received the invitation of our Council to produce a Poper on the Commission's Report 1 

Venturod to assume that what was roquired of me was an architect's view of the architectural 

spects of w subject which, though not strictly architectural, has a strong bearing on tho archi- 
tcctural future, and for that mattor on the architectural past, of our metropolis, 

My attention, as you will assume, bas centred chiefly on the proposal of the Commission 
that the traftio congestion of London should be relieved by certain alterations of existing 
Streets, and notably by the construction of two new thoroughfares : one traversing the town from 
north fo south, the other linking Bayswater with Whitechapel, ‘The atchitectaral_ problesus 
connected with these new streots might, I think, be briefly put in the form of threo questions, 
the diseussion of which will form tho substance of tho Paper which I am offering for your 
consideration, not by any monns as a final answer to these questions, but merely as the seiting 
forth of a particular view of the difioulties of the case and of certain possible solutions, 

‘The questions are: (1) Granting the novessity for two new thoroughfares more or less in 
tho localities selected by the Commission, what attompt, if any, should be made to eonteol the 
architectural treatment of the new buildings which will form their frontages 2 

(2) What relations should these new roads bear to existing roads, streets, and square 

(8) What shall be their effect as regurds the destruction and retention of existing bui 
of value or interest ? 

It will be obvious as wo work into this subject that my three quostions cannot be treated 
Separately or in order. Wo are dealing with the putting of new wine into old bottles (always 
4 dificalt and dangerous business), and there is hardly a single enigma in this most enigmatic 
Subject whieh does not involve the raising and it possible the auswering of all three of my 
uestions simultaneously. Again, every portion of the problem, even if it be viewed from the 

The eog Vet LL, No, May, Be 


hae: Report of the Trafic Commission deals exhaustively with many aspects of a very 
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purely atilitarian point of view, presents in its settlement a choice of evils—a choice so em- 
barrassing that were we not certain of the evils of the status in quo, we should with one accord 
ery out that it were better toleave things as they are than to attempt to face so great a conflict 
of interests which in reality are not utilitarian only but supremely esthetic and supremely 
social, We must indeed set out on this question not with the high and fervent hope of turning 
our old London into some new perfection—too much newness would, in fact, be to most of us a 
bar to perfection—we ean only hope to stumble on some compromise which shall, while 
securing improved locomotion, add a certain dignity to uncomely places, and steal ns little as 
possible of our pleasure in things old and long loved. 

May I at this point make a grateful acknowledgment? Iam, I believe, entitled to call 
myself a Londoner ; but I felt from the snoment that I began seriously to enter into the subject of 
this Paper that I should do well to summon the assistance and collaboration of some one whose 
knowledge of London buildings was more extensive than my own, and I have felt myself 
fortunate in having at my elbow the help of Mr. F. Herbert Mansford, a man who has lived 
from infancy not merely in London, but for many years in the heart of the city, and whose 





knowledge of and interest in the streets, houses, and churches of the metropolis are both inti- 
mate and enthusiastic. In the preparation of my illustrations and in the working out of the 


snggestions and criti 
greatest possible value. 

Perhaps we shall do well at this stage to set before us the Commission's plan of the pro- 
posed new streets [Illustration No. 1.]. It is fair to observe that the Commissioners, who adopt 
these streets as part of the recommendation of their advisory board, put forward the plan with 
‘a distinct reservation. “ The precise route," says the Report, “which these avenues should 
follow is not definitely fixed, and would have to be laid out when the time for construction 
‘The first part of this sentence not only leaves us free to express criticism on the lines of 
route suggested, but even seems to invite some suggestions as to improvement. ‘The second 
clisuse, one may remark in passing, is a dangerous one ; it savours too much of that old and 
evil spirit which has led in the past to haphazard street planning, to ungainly intersections, 
and generally to costly and abortive achievements in which the waste of money has been only 
equalled by the absence of art. Why, when at last an attempt has been mado to apply fore- 
thought to this ancient und vital problem, should we admit that anything so important as the 
line of the largest pair of streets in London ean be pat off till “ the time for construction comes"? 
‘One word more before we look into the details of the Commissioners’ plan. ‘The impression 
that o reader of the Blue-book derives from its perasal is that the Commissioners are tram- 
way mad. ‘This is not wholly their own fault. Tramways, it is true, seem to permeate 
every portion of their deliberations, and to affect all their decisions ; but we must remember 
that these tramways were distinctly set before the Commission as a dominant feature in the 
problem. In fact the terms of the inquiry with which the thirteen Commissioners were charged 
by their Sovereign are as follows: they were to report — 

(a) As to the measures which the Commission deem most effeetual for the improvement 
of locomotion and transport by the development and interconnection of railways and tram- 
ways on or below the surface; by increasing the facilities for other forms of mechanical 
locomotion; by better provision for the organisation and regulation of vebicular and 
pedestrian traffic or otherwise. 

{)) As to the desirability of establishing some authority and tribunal to yhich all 
‘schemes of railway or tramway construction of a local character should be referred, and the 
powers which it would be advisable to confer on such a body. 





ms which I am about to lay before you, his assistance has been of the 
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Now the Commission was issued in February 1908, and the Commissioners signed their 
Report in June 1905. ‘The motor omnibus, by this time familiar to our eyes, was perbaps 
scatcely a practical factor in streot locomotion at the earlier date; and thongh we may feel 
considerable astonishment that a commission of traftio experts should poy such little heed to 
this important invention as merely to say of it what they write in clause 100 of their Report, 
it is cortainly a fact that the eloven months which have passed since the Report was framed 
have supplied evidence of the efficucy and commercial success of the motor omnibus whieh 
‘was not wholly available » year ago, and which would, if the Commissioners were reporting 
to-day, assuredly reverse the decision that “tramways will continue to he the most efficient 
and the cheapest means of streot conveyance,” 

This is not the place in which to discuss a question of locomotion, which for that matter 
Jhns been well handled elsewhere ; T merely allude to it ns affecting in two points our own 
architectural problem. In the first place we shall have cortain objections to raise against the 
direction and position chosen for portions of the new avonues, objections which, unloss cireum- 
stances had changed sinee the Report was framed, would have beon at once met by the 
rejoinder that the Commissioners’ choieo as to position and direction was regulated by tho 
location of existing lines of tramway, Under the altored conditions our criticisms and sugges- 
tions may have added weight, Secondly, the width recommended for the new main avenues, 
vi4, 140 foot, is obviously an outeomo of the proposal that, in addition to underground tram- 
ways or railways, each avenue should be encumbered—I can uso no other word—with four 
Jinos of surface tramways. It is possiblo that if the surfaco lines wero given up or adopted 
‘on a loss extensive scale a loss width, say 100 feet, would bo acceptable. Great width in 
stroots is not an unmixed advantage, either from # practical or from an esthetic point of 
view. 

And now to return to (he Commissioners’ plan. As issued with the Report its intentions 
aro not very clear. ‘Town maps, as this audience knows, are necessarily of two kinds—thoso 

which everything is drawn to seale, and those on which for purposes of additional clearness 
for special purposes the width of the roads and streets is exaggerated ; in fact, drawn out of 
scale. ‘The map of which the Commissioners have made tse ig ono of the latter kind ; it is 
therefore ovident that in order to give reasonable attention to the considerations with which 
Wo are hero concerned we must transfer the problem to a survey which is in all respects drawn 
stritly to soale, ‘This is, in fact, what I have done, and I present for your consideration not 
the Commissioners’ authentic plan, but my own interpretation, drawn to true scale, of the 
Commissioners’ intentions. 

It will be observed that tho west-to-cast avenno is intended to strike north-eastward from 
Hyde Park at a point adjoining Viotorin Gate, forming at that point a continuation of the 
Bayswater Road, which it is intended to widen all the way from Shepherd's Bush Station. 
Without wishing to dwell on minor difficulties at the outset of this route, I would remark (on 
‘purely tnarchitectural point) that an oblique junction in two very important thoroughfares 
produces great difficulties to drivers—diffculties which can be experienced any day by anyone 
who cares to ride a cycle westward past Apsley House, (A roferenco to Ilustration IL, will 
show how by a slight deviation this ean be overcome.) 

There mention, but I do not press, the suggestion that if the new avenue were started 
further west it might adopt, perhaps without alteration of width, the line of Lancaster Gate. 
No special obstacles beset the route for some distance beyond the start except the necessity for 
deciding « knotty problem—which will neod to be faced in many sections of theso new 
avenues—whether in adopting the line of an existing stroct the widening should be effected by 
the abolition of the existing buildings on both sides, or by the pulling down of one side only, 
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leaving the remaining frontage to form the building line of the new street. ‘This question will 
generally be answered by the charactor of the existing buildings, and in the ease of Connaugit 
Street, which is the first with which we have to deal, I um tempted to recommend the destruc. 
tion of both sides, so that Hyde Park Square, which is not greatly in excess of the required 
width, may indicate the axis of the first straight length, At Connaught Square one would 
appropriate the north portion of the garden, leaving the south of the square intact ; and in 
Portman and Manchester Squares the new street would follow respectively the north and south 
‘sides, All goes fairly well till wo get to Langham Place, the junction of Regent Street and 
Portland Place, where the first test of conscience for architects begins. What is to happem to 
‘Al Souls’ Church, which lies fair in the line of route? I am yery fally aware that many 
{good judges of architecture would say, “Down with it.” For my own part I have an affection 
for its unusual yet familiar tower, and could bear to see it stranded upon an island round which 
the trafic should circlo [{lustration IV, p. 80}. ‘The Queen's Hall would have to go, itis true, 
ut the loss to architecture is one from which we should recover—the loss to music is one that 
would easily be met by the erection of a new hall, and the gain to traffic would be immense. 
Concert nights thore are a terror to the police, ‘The formation of a cireular roadway round 
the chnroh would give opportunity for the change of direction which for two reasons I should 
1iko to soo introduced at this point, In the first place, the rapacious avenue, having blasted 
tho fame of Nash, was heading for Middlesex Hospital, and would have bisected and vivisected 
it, bofore proceeding to dash across Tottenham Court Road and take Bloomsbury askew, an act 
of goometrical indelicacy which tho rectangular propriety of the district would certainly resent, 

Lot me say a word hore on the general subject of direction,  Straightnoss —unawerving 
‘im from point to point—is in itself a desirable quality in our now streets. Tt makes 
obviously for spood ; it makes also for economy if the line of direction runs parallel to the 
xisting streets among which the now stroots ran. That a bit of straight street has its 
‘own elements of beauty wo must admit. I hope that there will be many straight stretches in 
these new avenues when we got them, But there are beauties too in well-arranged curves and 
bonds which where they occur naturally as outoome of the necessities of the caso we shall not 
merely tolerate but cherish, And even a change of axis introduced without the intervention 
of a curve may be necessary, and neod not be ugly. But there are two rales which 1 think wo 
can safely make, One is not to pass the front or flank of any important public building 
obliquely if it ean possibly be helped ; and, secondly, not to cut obliquely across the general 
trond of stroot plan in any district unless the district is one of inconsiderable streets, or untoss 
tho necessity of getting from place to place diagonally is on essential necessity. Wo are now 
approaching an incident which exemplifies these points. 'The Commissioners’ suggestion for 
nogotinting Russell Square is at least awkward ; 60 also is the destruction they would work 
by ploughing at a very acute angle through the intervening streots. Apart from the wanton 
cost of such “cutting on the bias,” the process results in the formation of a host of those 
aharp-nosed cornor lots which are the disgrace of London already. Bloomsbury, to put the 
mattor clearly, is not square with Murylebono. We have got to “tack” somehow before we 
get to Russell Square, and what is moro, if we do 80 tack, we have a chance of parading with 
some dignity past the new north front (as yet unborn) of the British Musoum, Lot us leave 
Bedford Square untouched and aim as nearly as circumstances permit for the contro of 
Russell Square. We shall thus pass parallel to the Musoum, and give it incidentally the 
opportunity of standing back from the road with at least some degros of retirement.® The 
process to which T refor as “tacking,” whether it be accomplished by a curve or by mere 




















> Go my lange scale plan Lhave indented the prolongtion of Torrngion Square already, 1 belive contemplated by 
the Dok af Bator. oe a agg! 
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inclination, should be performed among property of the less. costly kind and among streets 
where the obliquity would not be unduly disastrous. All Souls’ Church being the first 
important point at which I offer for consideration a route alternative to that of the Commis- 
sion, I may here draw attention to the fact that, while indicating the Commissioners’ avenues 
by a thick black line, I emphasise my own suggestions by blacking in the houses, whether old 
or new, which would form the new frontages, [See Illustrations 1. and TL.) 

Shall I observe that, in passing through Bast Marylebone, 1 have not forgotten the 
claims of the churches of St. Andrew* and All Saints? The avenue, it seems, can glide 
detweon them. Also it would, if my revised route were adopted, cross Berners Street 80 
nearly at right angles as to offer no undue disregord to the frontage of the Middlesex Hospital. 

By this time some one will, Iam sure, have resolved to attack both the Commissioners 
and mo on tho subject of the reckless absorption of square gardens, of which we have already, 
in imagination, passed through five. My defenco is rewdy. In the first place, the loss of air- 
space caused by such intrusion will be nil; we aro occupying the ground wo absorb not by 
inhabited buildings, but by houseless space, and in any case the avenues themselves, where 
thoy pass through places other than squares, will be substantial additions to tho breathing 
ducts of London. Sceondly, I propose, as you will observe, that at certain points in the 
routes new open spaces should be formed, some of which might compensate the only persons 
who would have a real grievanco—the key-holders of the semi-private square gardens. 

T would also urge, in defonee, that to pass through two such rogions as Marylebone and 
Bloomsbury without invading a certain number of squares is literally impossible. My 
suggestion, therefore, for a deviation in some portions ‘of the routes does not desecrate the 
faquares any more than wonld be the ease if the scheme of the Commissioners wore to bo 
adopted without any modification, 

‘We have now got back to the Commissioners’ line of march, and have travelled through: 
Russell Square, about which I have more to say later on. With your permission, we will 
‘consider ourselves opposite the Foundling Hospital, past which again I insist on going 
parallel (though the Commissionors are, at least, very ancertain on this point), and we are 
rapidly approaching contact with the great north and. south avenue, which is, to my mind, 
the featuro of the Commissionors’ scheme which most Inys itself open to friendly criticism. 
{f-we assume, for the moment, that the official lines are accepted, then I would point out that 
the abrupt changes of level which characterise Mount Pleasant lend themselves admirably to 
‘what is undonbtodly desirable at tho intorsection of two such gigantic ronds, namely an “over- 
and-undor " or viaduct treatment; and the road to go under in this caso is, T think, that 
nmning east and wost. 

‘Of the rest of the route through Clerkenwell I have not very much to say. That the 
now Post Office Buildings should be passed at an oblique angle is, T fear, inevitable. Again, wa 
anust be eareful of St, John’s Chureb and of the dignified parish church of St. James, Careful, 
‘again, of tho Charterhouse, for the projected ling of march comes dangerously near a mutilation 
of them all, here is, however, at tho eastern end of this avenue, a problem which, in the 
deliberations of the Commissioners, has hardly received the attention it deserves. The 
objective towards which the Commissioners are working at this point is, of course, trams in 
the first instance—tho trams of Whitechapel Road and the trams of Commercial Road; but 
they are very properly intent, at the same time, on picking up en route that gigantic tidal 
wave of double traffic which is concentrated at the two contiguous stations of Liverpool Stroct 
and Broad Street, But the cost at which this would be done appears to me unnecessarily 
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large. The plunge through the Finsbury district, cutting through Finsbury Pavement 
Honse and the site of the displaced Roman Catholic church, involves. the destruction of a 
mass of very costly new buildings and the mutilation of an attractive formation of frontage— 
the curve of Finsbury Cireus—which seem likely to resalt in a very heavy expenditure, not 
sufficiently balanced by compensating advantages, Is it not at least worth while to suggest 
that the avenue, instead of passing along the south of the two stations, should eross the rails 
at a point north of the station buildings, where a road bridge already exists? If this proposal 
were adopted, the avenue would connect with Whitechapel Road and Commercial Rond at the 
same point as intended by the Commission; but it would fall in from # more northerly 
direction, and would face the end of Leman Street. 

We are not primarily concerned with the frajie problem here, bat it may be remarked 
that my alternative suggestion, so far from hindering traffic, would probably be of great 
advantage. The traffic to and from Liverpool Street Station will necessarily continue to be 
Jnrgely in the direction of the Bank—a line of traffic which would be hindered rather than 
lelped by being crossed at the entrance of the station by the new avenue. 

It is of the north and south avenue that I wish to speak with the greater urgency. Not 
that I'am urgent about its northern end. We are, perhaps, most of us indifferent to the 
architectural events which occur north of the Pentonville Road. Whether the Caledonian 
Road should be widened on the east side or on the west side, or on both sides, is not an 
architectural question that presses. Except, indeed, that we may offer the suggestion that a 
destruction on both sides offers the chance of improvement, neither frontage being at present 
worthy to stand unashamed in «street wider than Portland Place. The new Baths and 
‘trae, some bar to widening on the west side; and thongh Pentonville 
well back on the east side, there is, unhappily, block just north of the 






mM 
prison that might prove a difficulty. ‘The Pentonville Road could, owing to existing gradients, 
bo carried ns a vinduot over the now rond. I mention these factors in passing, only to con: 
clude eventually that the entire route should be changed. An one follows. the proposed 






grants that trams are the only means of cheap locomotion, the dead end of the Gray 
Road trams at Holborn certainly becomes a blot on the traffic system; and, looking at the 
‘matter from this point of view, there is much to excuse, in theory at least, the line of route 
suggested, even though it places half a mile of new avenue botween the northern part of 
Gray's Inn Road and King’s Cross Road—two thoroughly efficient thoroughfares blocked, not 
by their own, but by eross trafic. It is south of Theobald’s Koad that the difficulties thicken, 
‘The first difficulty is how to widen Gray's Inn Road. No man of right feeling would consent 
to its being widened on the Gray's Inn side. It must therefore, it seems, be widened on the 
east. This proceeding may be simplified by the fact that there is a second-hand ‘Town Hall 
for sale on the east side; but it goes far to increase the obstacles that tie in our way when 
we get to Holborn—obstacles so determined and so obdurate that I am bold enough, as I ha 
already hinted, to advocate a complete change of policy as regards the north and south route. 

‘The object which meets the view of the southward passenger as he alights from his 
tramear in Gray's Inn Road is nothing less than the gabled front of Staple Inn. A continua- 
tion of Gray's Inn Road towards the river would mean a destruction of that last relic of old 
London's countenance, such a destruction as I, for one, would withstand to the uttermost.” 
Mo burrow beneath it would, no doubt, be posible, though diel, and on emerging trom 
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below ground, though the tunnel would have got us over the difficulty of crossing Holborn, 
we should find ourselves knocking a large chip off the back of the Record Office, and, once 
free of that, we should have to face the wrath of the benchers of the Temple. I know what 
my friend Mr. Simpson would suggest.* He would say, Why cross Holborn directly at all? 
Very good ; but there are difficulties again, If Chancery Lane be adopted as the line, how 
are we to widen it? We cannot. and dare not steal from Lincoln's Inn. On the east is that 
troublesome Record Office again ; and even if we were to attempt to work obliquely, by taking 
something off the east at the top and something off the west at the bottom, so to speak, we 
should have to sacrifice the new buildings of the Incorporated Law Society, which I feel sure 
we should regret. Again, let us suppose that fire has destroyed Staple Inn, or that Lincoln's 
Inn has suffered from earthquake, or even that the authorities of the Record Office request that 
they may be housed in some more beautiful structure. ‘These interventions of Providence, of 
calamity, or of grace would, after all, only land us at Flect Street ; and I do not see how we 
are to get thence to the Embankment without some unpardonable intrusion on the Temple. 
It is trae that a route might be found (by diversion) to the east of the ‘Temple; but, after 
all, what are we aiming at? We want to cross the river as nearly as possible midway between 
Blackfriars Bridge and Waterloo Bridge, and such a diversion would clearly take us much 
nearer the former than is at all desirable, 

‘The solution of these difficulties which I venture to lay before you (and it is a solution 
in which my collaborator Mr. Mansford has more real share than I haye) is that we should 
look to the Kingsway and Aldwych for help. Assuming that the Temple Pier is the point at 
or near which we want our new bridge to cross the river, why should we not strike a nearly 
straight line for @ magnificent street running from the great entrance of the Law Courts to 
the dome of the Bethlem Hospital? ‘This street would, of course, be treated as regards level 
in the same way as Waterloo Bridge Road. That is to say, it would not descend to the 
level of the Embankment, but retaining the high level secured at the Fleet Street, or Strand 
end, it would pass over the Embankment Road, and would only descend on the south side 
of the river in time to pass comfortably under the railway lines near Waterloo Junction 
Station. It would, in fact, pass over Commercial Road, which would only need to be slightly 
dipped, and getting level with Stamford Street would pnrsue the existing roadway levels under 
the milway. I said “nearly” straight, because a straight line would take us through the 
School Board offices of the London County Council. I have my fears lest the deviation 
necessary to avoid this obstacle may imperil the pretty little Astor building, so perhaps we 
had better leave this question till the Education Act is passed ! Who knows what it may 
result in? 

It is, of course, partly by way of architectural pomp that I make this road aim for the 
Bedlam dome at one end, and for the new Law Courts doorway at the other, but the south 
end is sufficiently near the “Elephant,” which, of course, is the southern haven of the 
Commissioners, and the junction with the Strand is, as you will understand, intended as 
an approximation to the eastern horn of Aldwych. From Aldwych northward our avenue is 
ready mado to Theobald’s Road, and thence the bargain already effected between the London 
County Council and the Dake of Bedford, for the widening of Southampton Row, seems to 
suggest that the avenue should take that line. In any case we have found a way back to 
Russell Square, and I can now talk of the subject which I abandoned when we visited it 
before on our eastward journey. 

Let us boldly realise that the intersection of our two big avenues will be in a sense the 











* I allndo to Mr. John W, Simpson's very able Paper Professor Pi 
road at this Institute in April of last year, which, with tribution to 
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most important street centre in London. It is essential that, it should be an over-and-under 
intersection, an engineering feat which if steep gradients are to be avoided must influence, as 
far as levels are concerned, some hundred yards of roadway on each side of the inter- 
section, Six or seven years ago it would have been vandalism to suggest such desceration as 
fn alteration in Russell Square, but now Russell Square is already transfigared beyond all 
recognition. Even those sides of the square which have not been pulled down have been 
violated by a treatment which I can only deseribe by the use of a most horrible term. They 
have been * brought ap to date” with a trimming of terra-cotta. So we are free to look upon 
Russell Square as being by this time rather a space than an architectural paradise. It is 
nearly a furlong across, and if it were possible to acquire for our important public purpose 
enough land to extend the open space about 850 feet eastward, we should be able to minimise 
the inconvenience of the changes of level by making the intersection, so to speak, in the 
open. Imagine that we have an available spuco 700 feet wide and 1,100 fect long; 
let us assume that « difference of rond level of 80 feet is required for the crossing; then, 
with a gradient of 1 in 16, the east and west road could pass under the north and south 
road without any rise on the part of the north and south road at all, and without any change 
of level outside the boundaries of the square. 1 in 16 is of course a good deal too steep 
for our purpose ; but it will be understood that a little rise in the north and south road, 
and a little gradient in the new avennes outside the square, would result in a perfectly 
easy two-level intersection.* ‘Then, lest we should be accused of robbing Bloomsbury of its 
best breathing-spaco, let us agree to leave the open ground free of building. If the cutting 
and the vinduet were to meet one another, not ina huddle of shops, but in an open pleasance, 


fat a matter of fact Ido not without any change of gradient oulside the open space; 
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fall of grass and green trees (and nearly all the best of the present noble trees would be 
undisturbed), we should have saved our consciences by giving back the stolen garden ground, 
and we should avoid a world of architectural worry over the problem, which sometimes, I 
admit, bears good fruit—the problem of the building with two front doors, one 90 feet above 
the other ; and the still worse problem of the houses next it which eannot have doors in both 
streets, and consequently have several stories of unlighted basements built up against the 
embankments. In giving 80 feot as the distance in height between the upper and the lower 
roadway at the intersection, I have been guided by the dimensions of the Holborn Viaduct, 
and haye merely added a few feet of height for the improvement of the effect. Ench roadway, 
it should be remembered, will have beneath it an underground railway. Of course, if it were 
necessary for the railway of the north and south avenue to cross over the rondway of the 
east and west avenue, we should have to arrange a greater height of viaduct increased by the 
height of the railway tubes. But as this would involve not merely an unsightly bridge but 
also an increase of gradient in the roadways, I conclude that the railways might very properly 
do their crossing entirely below ground. ‘There would naturally be an important junction 
station at this new centre of London traffic, and consequently the nearer the two lines are to 
one another in level the better. 

It happens that there already exists on part of the ground which the schome proposes to 
appropriate the new Russell Square station of the Great Northern, Piccadilly and Brompton 
Railway. ‘The disarrangement of this station would be more than compensated by the 
connection of the line with the new proposed system, and the gain to the public from this 
point of contact with another railway route would be yet another argument in favour of the 
scheme I here propose. 

North of Russell Square the line of route, though apparently simple, is in reality beset 
by a bewildering choice of alternatives. For many reasons plest course would be to 
continue the line of Woburn Place—effeeting the widening on the west side—so as to 
avoid injury to St. Pancras Church, and taking beyond the Euston Road the track of 
Seymour Street which has already been adopted by motor omnibuses. ‘There would be no 
doubt a little dificulty in getting past the south-east corner of Euston Station (unless, indeod, 
the road were to be narrowed at this point), but the route would be a good one, unless wo can 
find « better. And I venture to think that the one I here offer is in some respocts an 
improvement. 

Lot me say before passing on that I have set aside with reluctance the temptation to call 
for the destruction of the Euston Hotel so that the avenue might steer straight for the great 
Dorie tetrastyle behind it, which I still look upon with reverence as one of the best things in 
London, and which in its present erowded position is rather foolish than dignified. It would 
form o most imposing goal for the apparent termination of the avenue, which would at that 
point in the open ground of Euston Square branch to the right (or perhaps both right and 
left) for its journey further north. But I only suggest this, and withdraw the suggestion 
regretfully, feeling that it is beyond the range of reasonable demand. ‘The proposal would, 
of course, involve issuing from the middle of Russell Square, not from the east side. 

Again, let us ask what are we aiming for, and what ean wo find in tho way of ready- 
made material to help us on our way? Assuming that the Commissioners are right in their 
idea that Upper Holloway is the district with which connection must be made, it seems 
obvious that the Camden Road is an existing thoroughfare of which advantage should be 
taken. Tt has already a fine roadway, and the houses for about a mile are set back from the 
road. Again, if the " Nag's Head,” Holloway, is an important goal, the “ Britannia,” with 
its Hampstead and Highgate connection, is at least as important, and I may claim that by 














carrying the avenue up to my proposed termination near Camden Town Station, Ihave not 
only brought it within touch of a ready-made avenue to Holloway, but have pat it into a 
Position from which connection can at once be made with Highgato and Hampstead trams, 
‘and in the future avenues could be prolonged thence to either or both of these places, 

So much for our termination, Lot us now get back to Russell Square again. [Seo 
Mlustrations V. and V1.] You will see that in my plan I propose to issue from the square, 
apparently in defiance of all my principles, at somewhat oblique angle, and that in so doing 
1 violate (again apparently) the rectitude of Bloomsbury, and, worse still, the formality of my 
landseape-gardening on what, I feat, is the site of a flourishing hotel, But the case is not so 
black 8 it looks on paper. 

In the first place the east-and-west road cannot proceed from Russell Square on the 
direct axis, otherwise it would conflict unduly with the line of Guilford Street, which I think 
it well to observe ; in the second place, there lies east of Tavistock Square a desert, which is 
partly covered with dreary, eat-haunted grass, and partly by the still more dreary derelict 
houses of the Burton Crescent region. I have little doubt that this tract is being dedicated 
by the owner to improvement, and it therefore seems well fitted for our purposes. For some 
providential reason (not true orientation) St. Pancras Church stands somewhat awry with its 
present surroundings, and would find itself almost perfectly square with the new avenue if it 
Were carried, as I now propose, past its east end. ‘The obliquity of the viaduct in Russell 
Square is the effect, and not the cause, of the line of route I here propose, but incidentally it 
will be noticed that this obliquity helps the effective junction of the Guilford Stroct avenue, 
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and the employment of » semicircular formation at the east end of the great open space helps 
to cover the effect of twist. 

Telaim for my new route that it performs its purpose with more dignity, at less cost, and 
with far fuller efficiency than the Holloway to Elephant route of the Commissioners. It 
collects traffic from Euston, King’s Cross, and St. Pancras stations with much more impartiality 
than theirs. It nses a mile and a half of existing roadway almost unaltered (in Camden Road 
and Kingsway) and it avoids a mass of interference with sentimental and other interests by 
abandoning the hopeless attempt to get from Holborn Bars direct to the river. Do what you 
will, there must be a tide of important traffic on the line of Southampton Row, « stream which 
my route would serve far better than any more easterly substitute, 

When I said at the outset that our inquiry neatly resolved itself into three questions, I 
put first of the three the question of architectural design in the streets themselves, In the 
course of our study this question has only been incidentally answered. We cannot leave the 
subject without facing it more definitely and without attempting to make up our minds on the 
counteracting claims of individualism and collectivism. In other words, shall these new 
stroots be built up house by house, each structure following the whim of its owner and the wit 
of his architect, or shall wo attempt a policy of collective design in which whole blocks, of 
many series of blocks, are the units of the composition? For my own part I feel no doubt 
about the right course to adopt. Even if it were possible and desirable to make the whole of 
these two avenues perfectly straight and formal I should deprecate the attempt to insist upon 
uniformity of design on a large scale, We have, it is true, examples in London of whole 
streats in which the requirements or fancies of individual owners have been subordinated (in 
the original design) to a united intention on the part of the designer, I allude, of course, 
especially to such buildings as those of Portland Placo and Regent Street, but experience has 
proved thit in recent years the attempt to dispose of valuable frontage sites under con- 
ditions which debar the freo exercise of personal architectural wishes and commercial require. 
monts are not very succossful. Further it may be said that individualism in stroot archi- 
tecture is in London by no means unsuccessful, and that the wtmosphere of our city, which, 
in spito of the Prime Minister's recent offer to clarify it, is likely to remain somewhat less 
brilliant than that of Italy, renders ineffectual that long-drawn straightness and uniformity 
which in continental cities have an intrins 

A straight stroot of great length and rigid homogeneity is wasted in London. A series of 
slight curves or obliquities which bring into view first one sido and then another of the stroot 
may #0 far from marring the architectural effect actually enhance it, and in such wtrects a 
Wealth of concentrated rival successes is apt to produce a richer architectural whole than an 
infinite longitude of classic purity hurrying to eateh a vanishing point. Of course there are 
portions of our streot scheme of the future which no sane man would entrust to caprice, I 
take it that, if (I won't say my scheme, but) a scheme similar to mine were eventually adopted 
certain points would be selected as demanding homogeneous and continuous design. he first 
departure by a quadrant from the Bayswater Road, the All Souls’ citele, the place” opposite 
the British Musoum, Russell Square, the bridge over the Thames und the viaduct over the 
Embankment with their immediate approaches would necessarily be committed ench to an 
architect (not necessarily all to one man) for continuous connected treatment. 

1 take it that the proposed Traffic Board would necessarily have an architectural side to 
its functions. Architecture was perhaps properly unrepresented on the Royal Commission ; 
but it obviously eannot be ignored in the machinery which is the outcome of that Commission 
if any outcome is to be, The Traffic Board must certainly have as one of its chief duties the 
safeguarding and promoting of « concrete and definite plan of street improvement—must in 
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fact adopt the Commissioners’ plan or a better one and stick to it—and it is obvious that such 
‘8 course of action can only be carried out in consultation with some man or body of men who 
are architectural artists in the best sense. 

T suggest, as a reasonable and practical course, that there be appointed an architectural 
adviser to the Board (or, if preferred, three architectural assessors). That the architectural 
udviser should not himself design any portion of the new streets, unless it be in the matter of 
bare plan, That for each building centre demanding continuous treatment a separate archi- 
tect should be appointed ; and that on no consideration whatever should individual licence on 
‘the part of lessees or purchasers be allowed to prevail within the boundaries of such pre- 
seribed portions. Finally, that on all other parts of the new frontages perfect liberty of 
design and choice of architect should be allowed, subject to tho control of the Bourd’s archi- 
tectural assessor or assessors, who should have absolute powers of censorship over all designs 
submitted, 

‘The proposals of tho Commissioners for the improvement of streets are by no means con- 
fined to the two new avenues. It is not my wish hero to deal with more than one of their 
other suggestions, otherwise my paper would be unduly prolonged. ‘They will all bo econ 
marked on the Commissionors’ own plan, which I have exhibited on the screen. I merely 
wish to draw attention for a few moments to the projected device for erossing Piccadilly. It 
consists, as you will see, of a roadway to be driven through the grounds and undor the building 
of Devonshire House, out of Berkeley Square to the Green Park, and thence along the west 
front of Bridgewater Houso, Sponcer House, and the other buildings that lino the Park. The 
road would, of course, pass under Piccadilly, which would bocome, at this point of crossing, a 
vindnet. The scheme is certainly a tempting one, but, I should think, terribly costly, 
Certainly, it destroys:but one house in its conrso;* but would there not be great difficulty as 
to the public rights in the Park and the private rights of these majestic palaces which have 
hitherto abuttod upon it 2 

Thaye long cherished a hope for a picturesque rearrangement of the top of St. James's, 
whereby it would pss under Piccadilly and join a widened Albemarle Stroct, which, if it were 
prolonged northward to Bruton Street, would pick up the cross-traffic from Conduit Street, us 
Well as relioving that terrible bottle-neck opposite Long's Hotel. The softening of the steep 
hill of St, James's would be a great gain to horses, and the view of the Palace under the 
Piccadilly bridge would be superb. But this scheme, though fascinating, is, I know, full of 
difficulties, and I give it up. 

Let me put forward one alternative. ‘That new Park avenue that leads to nowhere from 
the Queen Victoria Memorial, if it is logitimato to trespass on the Park at all, why should it 
not serve a useful end? Let it plunge under a Piccadilly viaduet, and find its way boldly 
into the throttled maze of Curzon Street. It would do a fine work in relieving traftic, 

the folk who now drive down St. James's out of Albemarle Strost are going either 
to Victoria or to Westminster. In the future the Westminster travellers would bo able (on 
the abolition of the Duke of York's steps) to drive down Waterloo Place, and the passengers 
for Viotoria might pass Buckingham Palace by the new route which I here suggest. ‘Thus the 
present crush of cabs waiting to got from Albemarle Street to St. James's would be relieved. 

Thaye finished my brief dip into this vast subject. I want to say in conclusion that 
in setting forward my own ideas on the scheme I make no pretence of being wiser than the 











* 1 sce that the Alvisory Boanl reckon that Devon- the centre of the house; and if it is to funnel beneath it 
shire House would not be destroyed, but would only be and beneath Piccadilly the sunnel would. surely’ bean 
affected by “a part of the roadway " coming underneath unduly long one. 
ik. "The plan shows the roadway as taking’ straight for 
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united wisdom of the Commissioners ; still less do I wish to have it thought that 1 look upon 
my alternative suggestion as being free of difiiculties. Indeed, I admit that while my route 
saves certain buildings which the Commissioners would ignore or annihilate, it destroys some 
{all modern) which expediency may eleot to.save, My object in putting forward a scheme at 
all is very simply explained. Of our Council's choice, not mine, I was bidden to read a Paper 
on the Report ; criticism of such a document can, I think, only be useful if it is constructive, 
not merely destructive ; therefore I have felt driven to lay before you my ideas on the subject, 
And this I do with the request that you will not class me with the gentlemen who are for ever 
prossing their personal hobbies as to improvements upon an uninterested public, or with those 
who periodically write to 7he Times—putting plenty of lotters after their names—to suggest, 
for example, that Hyde Park Comer should change places with the Marble Arch, or that 
Nelson's Column should be decked in luminous paint, 


DISCUSSION OF THE FOREGOING PAPER, 
Sir Jonx Tayton, K.C.B,, Vice-President, in the Chair. 


Sin R. MELVILL BEACHOROFT, who rose 
at the instance of the Chairman, said he considered 
Ak 8 grat prisloo to move a voto of thanks to 
Mr, Walerhouso for his encoding intresting 
Paper. Ho thought himself nbout the last parson 
in the room who ought 10 nndortake such a task, 
for ho hid no xpecial knowlodgo of the subject. Ho 

, however, an original member of tho London 
Gocnty Council, aving. bean w member for ovae 
wovontoon yours, and bad had th privilego of nerving 
‘on the Tmprovements Committee of that body 
ung the period when the great scheme fom 
Holborn to the Strand was under final consiern: 
tion, Ho also romembered somo thirty-four 
ngo having had something to do with opposing « 
schome for carrying » now thoroughfare from the 
Marblo’ Arch to Whitechapel which was brought 
befor the then Metropolitan Honrd of Works, with 
the suggestion that that Board should contribute 
million and x bait towanis the scheme, which 
‘was to cost from throo to four millions. The 
Motropolitan Boant of Works did not oo thoir 
‘way to mako that contribution. ‘Thay opposed the 
scheme and the Bill was withdrawn, He had 
listened to tho Papor, which had boon dalivered in 
0 intoresting, instructive, and ammsing a matiner, 
with tho greatest possiblo pleasure. Mr. Water” 
house asked what we wore siming for, Well, he 
‘supposed we wore hoping that somo sehomo of the 
kind he suggested might one day be possible; but 
Mr, Waterhouso had said nothing about the question 
‘of pounds, shillings, and ponco, He had merely 
put it to them that, in anticipation of the recom: 
mendation of the Royal Commission being given 
effect to, it was dosirable—and bo quite roel 
with him—that the architects should be beforehand 
sand consider the architectural effect of any scheme 
proposed. Speaking merely as a poor, overburdened 
Pager of mts and taxee in London, and having 

jeard mention of something like’ twenty-five 











millions as tho least cost that would be involyed, 
tat aad they would havo to wal somo tne 
bofore they would soe a scheme of tho kind proposed 
carried onf, He agrood with Mr. Waterhouse that 
the Report of tho Royal Commissioners had gone 
thor mad on tramways. He thought they woro 
counting ilo bit witout their ciokann in 
agsum) that tram’ wore going to ocouy 

the: whole of tho ‘main strate of London. fie 
thought that the motor-bixses, of which they hind 
hoard so, muah~and smelt a0. mueh—-althoughs 
fat prosent in an inchoato and infnntil stato, would 
ina fow years, if not months, show n vary differant 
complexion, and, as regards cross trafic at all 
yonts, would in faturo moot all the wants of the 









day. With regard to the Traffio Board Bill mon 
tioned by Mr, Watorhonse, he had heard only that 
ny that the it, and ho 


vernment Were opposing it, 
vas afraid therefore tho clan of th Bil using 
into law was very remote, ‘Tho Bill was not 
favoured, for instance, by Mr. Johu Burns, who, he 
noticod, oxprossed his opinion in the Pall Mall 
Gazette of this month that * the only ona fault 
in tho Report is the recommondation to institute 
am Alviaory Board.” Such Board” (wrote Me 
jurns) ly exist its headquarters are at 
Spring Gardens, its achievements aro seen around 
{in the 500 road and stroot improvements which 
hhave been formed and completed by the County 
Counoil during the past 18 years,” Although & 
‘motmber of that body he could not help saying that 
‘ho agreed with what the Royal Commissioners 
suggested in their Roport, namely, that if there 
was to bea Board it ought to be an independent 
Board, If the London County Council liked to 
give up its trade and municipal enterprises, ite 
steamboats and houso building, then he would say 
4y all means lot the Counell be the advisory body. 
fut a great central body could not well supervise 
‘and administer. He agroed with Mr, Waterhouse 
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that the question of the architectural treatment of 
all new streets of London was a matter of vital 
and imminent importance to London. ay had 
no Architectural Minister, no msthetic authority 
whatever in London, to guide and direct the London 
Gounty Council, or anybody also. When they indo 
new streets, theit Pen Se any nas plea aes siveye 
left to tho chapter of accidents. Ho attached great 
importance to what Mr, Waterhouse said about the 
taiuo Widih of steels,” Anything ora 100 foot 
might well be, not onl; detriment, but even a 
anger to traffic. How Mr. Waterhouse in his plan 
of new streots had managed to glide through 
London in the ies he had done, avoiding this 
church and that, and working in the squares, was: 
juites marvel to him. He had dono it ina manner 
{Kat was ost succesful, and st corainty differed 
from the method adopted by Mr, Frederick Harrison 
when he was devising his schome for the new rowd- 
way from Holborn to the Strand, Mr. Harrison 
simply took his ruler and ruled a couple of lines 
from Holborn to the Strand, and said, “ That is 
to be our now stroot.” That plan bad beon 
carried out, and Mr, Harrison had novor ceased to 
congratulate himself on the result of that achiove- 
mont, Possibly ho was right, but it was not a 
‘course which could often be taken in devising a 
‘now thoroughfare. Ono word with rogard to tram- 
ways: theso had hitherto naturally followed what 
‘might bo called radial lines. ‘The difficulty was to 
connoet thtso radial linos by oress or bat lines, 
‘and this was « feature which those who had to deal 
with: Pane had to consider, and must be 
born in mind in laying out any now thoroughfares, 
If the Council was given suilicient power and a 
sufisiont Tous of Ufo, any anothor tem year, this 
{great proposal of Mr. Waterhonso, whigh thay all 
‘woloomed, might possibly seo fruition, 

Sim GEORGE ©, Tt. BARTLEY, K.O.B., said 
he had been asked to second the vote of thanks, 
‘He was a visitor, and he supposed the only reason 
‘ho had been invited was that he was a mombor of 
the Commission criticised in the Papor. He would 
ot entar af any Jongh upon the saben butik 
should be remem! that the subject the Com- 
mission had before them was the traffic and not 
the architecture of London. Of course the ques- 
tion of the proper architecture to bo. employed 
in tho new stteots ‘must at onoo arise, and: it 
showed the enormous difticulties of the traffic pro: 
Dlom when one subject ran into another, ‘and 
hon the architeoture, for instance, was closely 
allied to the consideration of the use of the streets 
for traffic, He should like to say, however, that 
the conclusion that the Royal Commission had 
adopted theso great thoroughfares was a liltle 
premature, ‘They had an Advisory Board, and tho 
Advis Board ‘did recommend ‘these thorough- 
fares, Their pr ‘were not detailed in the 
careful way in which Mr, Waterhouse had prepared 
the plan; they were morely block outlines of a 














schome. But the Roport of the Commission itself 
was hardly bold enough to adopt these great 
thoroughfares, He had’ beon in. the unfortunate 
position of the dissentiont voice on the Commis- 
sion because he did accopt them, and considered 
that the only solution for the traffic of London was 
in the creation of some largo new streats running, 
‘east and west, and north south, He felt that 
the time had ‘eomo—he felt it during tho inquiry, 
and he felt it yory strongly now—when the traflio 
of London should be mot by at least two large 
thoroughfares such as had been discussed that 
evening. ‘Tho enormous increase in tho traffic, 
‘multiplied by fivefold very ton or fifteen years, 
which was proved boforo the Commission, showed 
that it was impossible by any detailed alforation, 
suchas many of tho schemes which were pat forward 
impliod, pristically to solvo this question, whieh 
ought to bo solved, say, for m contury. ‘It was 

‘subject that one would never solve in one sonso, 
becanso the changes of a nation went on, and a 
hundred yeurs hence there might be things even 
better thin motors which would provide tho 
facilities roquired, and which might require, their 
special arrangemonts for their development.” Tho 
subject of trams had boon referred to, and he should 
like to defend tho Commission from the stato- 
ment that they had gone mad upon trams. Cortain 
vidence bofore the Commission did undoubtedly 
agp that some pooplo were quite mad upon that 
aul 





oct; for one witness wantod a tram up Lombard 
Stroot ; and another had tho audacity to suggost 
what ho tight almost call the sacrilege of a tram 
Guiting actors yuo Path, In his own supple 
‘mentary roport ho thought oven a year ago Wh 
hho wroto it that thoy mast bo vory enroful, and wait 
and 800 whethor motor omnibases would not do 
ven moro than tho trams, ‘Tho fact that thoy 
did not move on rigid lines was an enormous adyan- 
ago in narrow stroots ; therofora he hoped they 
would be so succossful, when thay got rid of tho 
noise and the smell,” that they would really 
suporsode many of tho trams, Bit it must be ro- 
membered, in considering this great question, that 
tho proba was tha rep loemotion of peopl 
tor bratooes parpooos, "That wis, alle: aly the 
great question tho Commission wore asked to con- 
sider, and, to his mind, tho avenues proposed lod 
toa solution, The ono east and west yee far 
the more important of the two, for it could be 
mundo means of running tho rust lines of rail- 
‘way that came from all parts of London and all 
parts outside of London right to the City. Even if 
tmms might be superseded, or motor omnibuses 
tight take tbe place of imagy trams, sill he 
thought that, as they proposed, a subway under 
those grost thoroughfares for tramways or light 
railways would bo an enormous advantage in 
bringing the thousands, tho tons of thoa: 
tho hundreds of thousands, of poople that came 
from all the suburbs of London every day to 
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the City. As rogards the proposed Traffic Board 
and the exercise of authority over architecture, 
which ho thought most important and special 
interesting to the prosent gathoring, be sho 
resent in every way (unfortunately he had not 
‘8 seat in the House of Commons now, and he 
could not say much) the London County Council 
being tho authority, as he foared they might be. 
To beats with, they had quite enough to do in 
their commercial undertakings, and more than 
thoy should do; but it must bo remomberod that, 
after all, the area that tho London County Council 
covered was but » fraction of that which was con- 
corned in the locomotion of London. ‘Tho loco- 
motion of London consisted not only in the district 
iin the police ara of London, but for many 
miles round, and it was becoming Inrger an 
larger evory year, with motor-trams, railways and 
so on. Thereforo it would bo monstrously wafair 
to make the London County Council the judgo, 
‘and tho jury for that mattor, on those points when 
they had areas like Middlesex, Surrey, Essex, 
Hertford, all intimately connected with this «reat 
problem, but which were not to have any yoico in 
the matior, ‘here waa no doubt that the tribunal 
enght to be an abvoluelyfmpaetial ong, appointed 
by tho Governmont of the day, and independent 
ltogothor of local bodies, Ho had had very groat 
pleasure in listening to the Papor it ad raised 
juoations which of course were not specially before 
tho Commission, and which they nd not reported 
upon. Ho fully ngrood, however, in its gront im- 
portance, and he could’ only hope that if those 
es thoroughfares were mado they would make 
mdon even more beautiful than she is, Ho was 
a Cockney himself, and he was proud of London, 
‘He heartilyagrood with Mr, Waterhouse thatto havo 
abvolulely might alee, on they bad in Now 
York and other great American cities, was not the 
pleatantest form of architectural feature. Ho 
thought turns snd bends onhanood beauty, and it 
was cortainly less fatiguing to walk along’ curves 
than down vory straight stroots. Ho was sure that 
if tho architects of England, and London especially, 
‘would look to this and keep their attention strict 
upon it, these great thoroughfares wor ba pene 
forward, and would bo a means of making London, 
1s it should be, not only commodious for traflio, 
but a fine architectural city, as of Inte years they 
had shown they were desirous it should be, He 
had groat pleasure in seconding the vote of thanks. 
allt H HEATHCOTE STATHAM (a) sad 
vyory great ploasuro in supporting tho vote 
of thinks’ for’ this most interesting and) a 
anothor speakor had already observed, amusing 
Paper. Nobody succeeded better than Mr, Water- 
house in putting things in an interesting manner. 
Ho was, howaver, a little sorry to hear him rather 
sum up against’ tho idea of symmetry in the 
architectural treatmont of these great streots, 
though he noticed that he reoommended sym- 
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metry at certain points, It was a remark of 
ate ‘novelist, Mr. Grant Allen, that Paris was 
city, and London was a collection of villages. 
‘they wanted city to look like a city, it seemed 
to him that its great thoroughfares ought to be 
treated with a certain degree of architectural 
symmetry. He did not mean to say to make the 
‘whole thing one design from end to end, but, at 
all events, to divide it into blocks which might 
have a certain harmony with each other, 
different in detail; and even in regard to 
look, ikon terrace, he had always thought that 
She ral scr in treaingw terme, in what ought 
to bo a dignifod styl, waa. syiametry in 
general with minor differences in detail, 
Which did not affect tho gonoral design, but which 
novertheless gavo cach owner a little personal 
interest in his own house, his own building, or 
whatever it was. He must say that he thought 
too much was mado of the argument that it was 
difficult to lot or got rid of sites and so on, unless 
‘afroo hand wore allowed to every individual owner. 
Somothing must bo sacrificed for tho public 
dignity of w city, and individual owners ought to 
bo 1 little loss selfish, and ought to consider that 
14 was their duty to the publi to give up some- 
thing of thoir individual tastes for tho sake of the 
goncral architectural offect, In Paris thoy wore 
made to do #0, Thay tried to alter somo houses 
in tho Pluco Vendome, but were not allowed to 
do it, as it would havo spoiled tho architectural 
symmetry of tho square, For a gront ity like 
Tonilon, in thoroughfares on a largo scale, that 
‘was a very important point, and he should profor 
that sort of symmotry to the kind of froolom of 
treatinent Mr. Waterhouse soemod rather to ro- 
command, moro especially when it was « question 
‘of s goomotrical curvo or erescont. Ho considered: 
that thoy lost tho effoot of w crescent when they 
Aroppod symmetry. The moment he saw tho plan 
of the crescont road at tho foot of Kingsway be 
baid that it ought to bo treated in one. danas 
and in the competitive dosigns which were 
sont in ns suggestions, he remembered that 
most of the competitors did treat it so. Of course 
it wns not going to bo trontad so, They had 
ra Meat Bat be could not halp thing dah 
tt lost a opportanity. In regant 
to tho small surface round All Souls’ Church, ho 
thought that was w very good idea of making 
Sho portico and spre the canto oink. “He gute 
feed that All Bouls’ Ohureh was a. butlding 
which was worth prosorving; it was for its timo 
1 very clover attempt to adapt the spire to classical 
architecture, But in to circuses on at all 
‘0 small soale, it must be remembered—there ware 
‘a number of instaneas of it in London—that if 
thoy had several wide streots cutting into those 
sireuses, they never realised to the eye that it was 
‘ cirous ; they lost it; and, therefore, to make them. 
cirouses was rathor introducing an awkward shape 
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for planning houses, and it aid not fulfil what the 
architect intonded, Therefore, he said, make. cirele 
round the church and enclose it, but keop the open 
space a square; it would look better and be more 
convenient. He particularly admired the care 
with which Mr, Waterhouse had, all through his 
Paper, tried, as he said, to dross up past monu- 
‘mental buildings, and also tho remarks he made as 
to tha inconvenience of joining streats obliquely 
through other roads and streets, ‘That had been 
done in America, and they had already got plans 
out for rebuilding San Francisco on that schome 
laying out stroots like gridirons and drawing 
avenues obliquely through them. They. know 
what the effect of that was in tho illustrations in 
the American papers—what bad hoon ealled * flat- 
iron” buildings at stroet corners. ‘They oould not 
have a worse form for architectural appearance, 
‘and, thoy could not havo a worse or more incon: 
yeniont form of sito for planning. He had on 
‘one wor! moro to say, ns to thi tion whio 
Me. Waterhoure mad rather cl, for caring 
road from Victoria. across the Greon Pat 
through Devonshire House. Devonshire House 
was not bevutifal architectoro, and it was not 
% vory old, but still it was what one callod an 
higtorie London houso of considerable import. 
anos and ha thought one must judge that sor of 
huilding not solely by its architectural valu, but 
hy its historio intorost. Ho hiruself should think 
‘proposition to drive m road through the middlo 
of that house rathor an act of vandalism. 

Mu. WATERHOUSE : It in not my ides, but 
the Commission's. 

Sin GEORGE BARTLEY: Tt was a tunnel 
under pied House, T did not, howover, sup- 
port that proposal. 

Mn. W. D. OARGE, M.A, F.8.A. (2) said ho 
should just liko to ndd a fow words of thanks to 
Mr. Watothouso for his vory illuminating Papor, 
Tt was not often that upon « subject of this kind 
‘one was thoroughly amused and instracted at the 
samo time. Ho hnd sueceoled in doing this ad- 
mirably, and making the subject most interesting. 
Tt was & grent satisfaction to them all to have had 
Sir George Bariloy prosent to expruas tho point of 
view of tho Commission itself ; but he ventured to 
think—nnd hho said it with jroat rogret—it_ was 
tathor illustrative of the feeling towards architoo- 
ture in this country at the prosont moment that tho 
Instructions to tho Commission did not mako tho 
‘lightest roferonce to architeoture as having any 
part of importance in tho question of London 
trafic, If tho Instructions to that Commission 
had boon to deal with the trafic of London eon- 
sistontly with making tho improvements a dignifiod 
addition to the nrchitooture of London, ho thought 
it wonld havo boen more on lines whieh they could 
‘hnvo. supported and approved of; but simply to 
say, Improve the traffic of London, otrely id= 
pendently of all architectural conditions of dignity, 








was hardly what one would find, for instance, in 
Paris or in Berlin, Tt was the case, he bolieved— 
‘and he bad looked through the Report pretty eare- 
fally—that there was not a single reference to 
srchiacore ax faving even any exisfence in a 

t city therofore it was very advantageous 
at Me. Waterhouse should’ bave fall with the 
ibject, as he had done, from the architectural 
int of view, in which, of course, the traffic point 
iew was included. He would not follow in 
diotail many of Mr. Waterhouse's points ; but there 
was just that one. point Ate. Stadhamn had already 
miontionod, that of monumental buildings and 
ea rigttaries nee whole course of a mae 
of this kind, and the opposite picturvsque treat- 
sont, Ti bad often eteagkhnAbat the lea tnea 
‘of Rogent Stroot, by which each block between 
each cross street was treated as a singlo symme- 
tical Mock, could not possibly be improved on in 
‘such a stroct as this. "They got there really both 
of those aspoots ; they gota sufficient amount of 
picturesquo treatmont, and they got essentially a 
‘monumental treatmont, If they compared Regent 
Stroot, which, if it had been constructed in stono, 
hho ventured to think would have beon « thing they 
should have been proud of for ever, and shoul: 
not have treated it as it had boon treated—if. th 
compared Rogent Strost with the Brompton Road, 
they would got quite n sufficient object-lisson ns 
to which was tho hotter treatment of the two. 

Puornsson BERESFORD PITE (¥7,] said that, 
while adding his quota of thanks for tho Papar, he 
hoped that the importance of the subject would 
ead thom to prolong tho discussion, SMe. Water: 
house's Papor hnd provided food for thought and 
for further discussion, and it would bo valuablo, 
‘part from the importance of anything which 
‘attached to their discussion as an Instituto of 
Arohiteots on this most important subject. 1¢ It 
‘would be possible to continue the discussion on 
another occasion he would movo the adjournment. 

Mu. 1. W. HUDSON (4. sid tho subject was 
‘most important ono, and this was tho first 
timo it Id beon considered by the Institute. He 
‘would thereforo socond Professor Pite's proposition, 

Tun OHAIRMAN consealed to the adjourn. 
ment, and stated that ments wot be 
made’ for the discussion to be rosumod at th 
meeting of tho 11th June. Meanwhile, he said, 
they wore all agreod. that they wero deoply 
dlebted to Mr. Waterhouse for the immense trouble 
and pains ho must have taken to prepare the 
Paper, It liad boon his (the Chairman's) intention 
to make some romarks on the subject, but he 
‘would now reserve them till the 11th June. 

Mu, WATERHOUSE, in_brielly expressing his 
acknowlodgments, said ho felt mach hononired that 
Sir Molvill Beachoroft and Sir George Bartley, 
representing as they did two such important 
bodies, should have taken the trouble to attend 
aand to propose this vote of thanks, 
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OHRONICLE, 


THE CONGRESS. 
‘Seventh International Con, of Architects, 
London, 16th to 23rd July. 

Arrangoments for the Congress aro rapid 
approaching completion, ani members of the Insti- 
tute intonding to tako part aro urged to communi- 
ato with the Scerotary without delay. The 
following atv some extricts from the provisional 
programme which will shortly be sont to members 
of the Congress 





Meating Places of the Congress. 

‘Tho headquarters of the Congross will bo tho 
Grafton Gallorios, Grafton Street, W. 

‘Who Inaugural’ Mooting will take place at: tho 
Guildhall, B.C, 

Meotinge will bo held both at the Grafton 
Gallerios and the protnisos of the Royal Institute 
of British Architeots, 9 Conduit Streot, W,, for the 
discussion of the subjects of the programme. 

Opening Day. 

‘Tho Gratton Gallorios will be opan at 10 o'clock 
‘on the morning of Monday, 16th July, whon the 
Prosilent will hold an informal reception, 

Bad gos, tickets for visits, ke, cans of invitation, 
will be obtainable nt the Congress Bureau, Grafton 
Galleri, 

At 11,00 there will Ix a meeting of tho Bor- 
‘manent Tntornstional Commitien, 

At 8 o'clock tho Inaugural Meoting of tho Con- 
agrees will take plico at the Guildhall, F.C, kindly 
placed at the disposal of the Congress by the Cor- 
poration of tho City of London, 











Receptions, de, 

‘Tho Royal Academy of Fino Arts will entertain 
the Congress nt a Soirée at Buslington House, 

‘Tho Right Hon, the Lord Mayor of London will 
enteriain the Congross at a Conversaziono at the 
Mausion House ‘on tho evening of ‘Tuesday, 
27th July (limited to 1,000 invitations}. 

‘Tho Royal Institute of British Architects will 
entertain the Congress nt % Garden Féto at the 





Royal Bolnio Socsy's Gardens onthe evening of 
‘Thursday, 14 I. 

"Tho Art Workers” Guid will entertain 1, small 
party of members on the ovening of Friday, 
20th July, 

Ihairman and Direotors of the London 
Exhibitions, Limited, have put 600 invitations 
to visit, tho Imperial Royal Austrian Exhibition 
‘ut Enel’s Court at the disposal of the Exceutive 
Committec. Application for tickets must be made 
tt tho Congros Bureau, Grafton Galleries, 

‘he Zoological Scisty of London have Kindly 
offered ndmission, to foreign members, to 
Gardens on Sundays, 15th and 28nd Jul 
when they aro closed to the general public—on 
presentation of their cards of identity. 

‘Tho Royal Botanic Society have ‘kindly offered 
members {roo admission to their Gardens during 
tho Congross wook on presentation of thoir earls 
of identity. 

‘The Lycenm Club (Lor lnee) will eonatiae 
lady mombors of the Congross visiting London 
hhon, members of the Club, 

‘Tho Lycoum Olub also kindly offers a reooption 
to the Congress ou the afternoon of Wednesday, 
sth July. 

‘Tho Ladies’ Committoo aro arranging for the 
comfort and convenience of ladies, ‘They will be 
reooguisublo by the Conmittea budge. 


Visits, 


A. Hatfield.—Tho seat of tho nin of 
Sallbury aways 2.80, ee 


1. Hamplon Crirt Palace — Towsay, 280 
P 





And B ate altornative visits, and will 
simultancously. 

©. Buckingham Palace Gardens. — By. the 
gacionsconsntf His Najsty King Tadvard VL; 
and Westminster Abbey. Wednosday, 2.80, Later 

‘The Works of Messrs, Holloway Brothers and 
E, The Pottories of Messrs. Doulton & Co. 
‘Thoso visite D and E will tak place simultaneously, 

Windsor Dy. die gracious coneat 

by Ring Edvard VIL. Thursday, 2.0. 
G, St. Paul's; ‘Tho Templo; ho Instituto of 
Chartered Accountants; St, Bartholomew's 
Church, Smithfield. ‘Tharsday, 2.90, ‘Thi 
Lonlon visit is arranged for those who do not go 
to Windsor ; ns also alternative visits : 

H Kensington Palco; Dorchester Houso, by 
the ‘kind consent of His Excelloney the American 
Ambassador, 

J. Owford—All-lay visit on Friday. Lunch in 
the Halls of Exoter College and 

K Danie Aly Nee on ET ie 
native wit I. ‘The Congress 
received in tho Senate Iowse by ihe Mattar of 
‘rinity us Deputy Vico-Chancollor, Lunch in 
the Halls of King's Collage and Clare College. 


L, Tower of London —Fi for 
Lee who do Le join the aed and Gambdge 
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M. Vietoria ond Albert Musoum and Ro 
College of Scionee: Sir Aston Wobb's new build- 
ing Friday afternoon, for those who do not 
Join the Oxford and Cambridge visit. 

N. Bridgowator House. By tho kind consent 
ee a ‘Hon, the Harl of Blomere, Saturday 
‘morning. 

0. Groenwich Hospital. Saturday afternoon. 

P. Houses of Parliament; The new West- 
minster Cathedral, Saturday afternoon, for those 
‘who do not join the Greenwich visit. 


Farewell Banquet, 

‘Tho farowell banquet will take place on the 
evoning of Saturday, 21st July, at tho Hotel Cecil, 
ab 70, Peon of okat (woes inal) is. 1 

many distinguished persona in 
Tonga willbe reat, 

Sir Lawrence Alma-Tadoma, R.A., has kindly 

consented to design tho menu card, 
Exhibitions. 

‘There will be the following exhibitions in the 
Congress premises, Grafton Gallorios : 

Ain exhibition of photographs of bullings exe- 
‘outod by living British arehitects, 

A chronological exhibition of British architoc- 
ture from tho Norman Conquest (1086) to the 
death of Sir Charles Barry (1860). 

Ot paintings and watoreolonr drawings ot 
English arohitooture, " 

“tow choice speclmens of British furnitueo and 
silver work, 

At the premises of the Architectural Association, 
18 Tufton Stroot, Wostiinstor, 8.W., will be ex: 
hibited » selootion of Viennose studonts’ drawings 
arranged by Professor Otto Wagner (Vienna), 

‘Subjects for Discussion. 

‘Tho Exeoutive Committeo have received the 
following communications on the questions of the 
programme :— 
1.—Tax Exnoution or mivonrant Govens- 

six axd Muxtowat, Ancurtrotunan Wonk 
ny SALanted Ovrrcats. 
AM. F. Blonilel (Franco). 
Society of Austrian Architects, 
Gaston Trélut (Francs). 
Oncar Simon, (Booists Centrale d’Areh- 
tooture de Belgique). 
2. Ancirrectunat Corrmont xp THE 
Owsensiir op Drawrxas. 
George Harmand (France), 
4H. H. Statham. 
Gaston Trélat (France). 
8.—Srust axo Rerxvoucen-Coxonere 
Goxsrnuorion, 

(a) Tho general aspect of tho subject. 

(i) wie ‘special ruferoneo to westhetic and 
hhygienio considerations in the case of very high 
buildings, 
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‘The Joint Committes on Reinforeed Con- 
rota (England), 
Horr Wilemnns (Austria) 
Profossor Honry Adams (England). 


3, P. Goodtich (America). 
Louis Cloquot (Société Centealo d'Archi- 
tecture de Belgique). 


a ‘Spain). 
Gide reat Graal 


4.—Tue Epveariox or rae Ponto 1x. 
Axcnrrecture. 
John Belcher, A.R.A. 
‘T. G. Jackson, R.A. 
Arthur Hill 
Othmar von Leixner (Vienna). 
Horr Muthosins (Berlin). 
Banistor F. Floteher. 
Francigoo del Villars y Carmona, Manuel V 
Mash Hauardo: Merde’ Bacon 
pain). 
Sociaty of Austrian Architects, 
Gaston 'Prélat (Franco). 
Gaston Ancianx (Société Centrale d'Architecture 
de Belgique). 
5.—A Srarutony Quatirroation Fon 
Ancurrnors, 
Robort Walker, 
John 8, Archibald (Canada). 
i, Bonnier (Frmneo, 
Bocioty of Austrian Architects, 
Gaston 'Trélat (Franco). 
6—Tie Ancurrmcr Cravranax: How var 
swouLD Tux Ancurreet  NucEIVR THX 
‘Trnonwricat, axp Puactioan, Tuaixixa oy 
A CRAPTAMAN ? 
Roginald Blomfield, A.R.A, 
Professor W. R. Lethaby. 
J. M. Poupina (France). 
Fr. “van Gobbelschroy. (Société Centrale 
a’ Architecturo de Belgique). 
Society of Austrian Architects, 
Gaston 'Trélat (Franco), 


7. Phaxsixo ax Lavina-our oF Smt 
anp Oren Sraces nx Orrms, 
Raymond Unwin. 
Hore Stiibbon (Germany). 
¥. Hénard (France), 
B. Polles y Pivo, J. Majo y Ribos, M. Bortran 
do Quintana (Shain). 
0. H. Buls (Société Contralo d’Architecture do 
Belgi Rey 
Gaston Trdlat (France). 
8.—To war Exrexr Axp ix waar Sexse 
suovnp mum Axcmrrzor nave Coxrnot. 
ovis orm Antisrs on Cxarrsuny ix TH 
Cosrustios oF 4 Natioxay, om Punnic 
Beiwpixe ? 
Sir W. B. Richantson, K.O.B,, R.A. 
4H, P, Nénot (Branco). 


= 
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©.B. Miller (Germany). 

‘Aisocintion of the Architects of Catalonia (Spain). 

Society of Austrian Architects. 

Gaston Trélat (France). 
9.—Tan Resroxsworirmes oF A GovEEsaest 

1x THe Cossznvatios or Natioxat, Moxv- 

MENTS. 

Professor G. Baldwin Brown. 

A. Besnard (France). 

Gaston Trélat (France). 

oseph Artogas y Ramoneda (Spain). 

10.—Tam Oncastsarios oF Pustic Ivren- 

‘SATIOSAL AnORITECTUEAL CoMPETITIONs. 

J. Guadet. 

Society “ Architectam et Amicitia” (Holland). 

Gaston Trélat (France). 

The Executive Committee have also arranged 
for Professor Meydenbauer of Berlin to rad a 
Paper on “ Messbildverfahren” or * Photometry.” 
A communication on this subjeet bas also been 
received from M. Marcel le Tournean of Paris. 

M. Honoré Daamet (Paris) will read com- 
munication on ths Chitesn de Saint-Germain, 

‘Mr. Cecil Smith (Keeper of Greek and Roman 
Antiquities, British Musoum) will read a Paper on 
“The Tomb of a 

‘Abstracts of the Pxpers snd communications 
will, if possible, be sent to members of the Con- 
‘gress some time before the opening day. 





‘The New Regulation under By-law 9. 

‘The two Special General Meetings which pro- 
ceded the Ordinary Meeting for the reading of Mr. 
‘Watechouse's Paper last Monday occupied but a 
very few minutes, the Resolutions moved by the 
Chairman, Sir Jom Taylor, being at once and 
unanimously without discussion. 

‘The Fellowship Procedure Committee, whose 
recommendations were in question at the first 


revision of the By-laws on the subject if necessary, 
find to report to a General Meeting as soon ss 

(Jouusat, 10th March, p. 256). ‘The 
mittee, appointed by the same mecting, con 
sisted of the following Fellows :—Measrs. C. H 
Brodie, Max Clarke, A. W. 5. Cross, T. P. Figgis, 





adopting and 
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‘Resolutions proposed by the Council for 
iving effect to them. 
‘The Commitiee’s Recommendations were a8 
follows :— 

(2) ‘That the Regulation under By-law 9 be 
amended by omitting all the words after “ respec 





tive proposers,” and adding the year in which the 
candidate was srticled, and, in the case of « can- 
didate for Fellowship, the year in which he com- 


menced practice; the Regilation further to state 
that the voting- shall be in the form of the 
‘issued for the election of the Council. 
Pela) That the Direction to Voters printod at the 
foot of the voting-paper should read as follows :— 
“1. The voter or Associate) is to strike 
out ry rsx the nameof any candidate against whom 
the wishes to vote. All names not so struck out 








‘rendered in the work of the Society by their] rary 
rhilcets who adviso on the vache adhouce 12 
‘Which the aid of the Society is to be given. At the 

meeting of the Society, last week, Mr. 
‘Temple Moore, in the coarse of same remarks 
gave some useful suggestions as to the relations 
which should exist between the honorary advising. 











| 
| 


« 
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architects and the architects of proposed works. 
‘The work of the advising architects, ho said, might 
be thus defined :—To criticise and advise on plans 
‘submitted of works proposed : first, as to con- 
itruotion ; secondly, as to convenience and snit- 
ability of arrangement ; thirdly, as to architectural 
design; fourthly, as to restoration of ancient 
eburches. He assumed that one of the objects of 
the Society was to raise the standard of design in 
church architecture, so that (so far as lay in thoir 
power) not only solid and suitable, but also archi- 
tectural chateh buildings might become traditional 
sock sie prand Thromh sho ie 
hands. It was obvious that no rules except of 
general nature could be laid down on the subject 
of design, and hitherto the honorary advising arobi- 
tects hnd refrained from interference, except where 
the design had beon flagrantly bad or unworthy. 
He felt, however, that they should no longer be 
content to leave the matter like that. Ho granted 
that design was indeed a matter of porsonal taste 
Sl preference, bal hare wes a ceria doerect 
and appropriate feeling in design upon 
ines of which, despite diverse personalities, their 
advising architects could ngros. If the Society 
‘was to have any real inffuonce towards the raising 
of tho standard of church work in building, the 
hon. architects cloarly must criticise the designing, 
tnd ake muggetions wherever such wero felt 10 
needed. He regret t, generally speaking, 
the standard of design in the now church work 
brought before the Socioty’s hon. architects was 
often very inferior, and did not appear to improve. 
for i ae day ase wed sanyo ce 
i ays of hurry and many special archi- 
tectaral neads hot known formerly, cheek das 
had become very largely special branch of archi- 
tecture. ‘Tho busy general architect, though an 
able practitioner, had not the time, or, it may be, 
{he opportunity, o devote himtalt serous to this 
stndy. ‘Therefore, he suggested that the hon, 
architects should, sitting as a committee for the 
Barpose, ericse|and make suggestions on the 
lesign outside the printed rules. It might be 
objected that his proposal would haye the effect of 
iscouraging originality or novelty in design, but 
he did not think so; for novelty, when good, had 
‘certain recognisable appropriateness and fitness, 
Tt was only whon it was novelty for the sako of 
novelty that it became a defect. Ho bolioved that 
in most cases architects whose training, experience, 
And guoeral practice bad not teen in churel work 
especially would welcome the suggestions of the 
Gdmnraitton, Ia sohomnes Tor reslovation, thera was 
some improvement ; the great imporiance of the 
‘more carefal preservation of their ancient churches 
‘was generally boginning to be felt, but hero again 
they had a special branch of architecture, requiring 
very much experience, which did not fall in the 
way ofall architects.” Ho considered that tho rule 
of the Society which gave the advising architects 
Power to ask one or more of the members to visit 














She proposed. work, should be mora frequently 


@ even in tho ease of less important 
churches. Tt was sometimes diffioult to make any 
really useful suggestions by morely inspecting 
drawings or even photographs of the building i 
its actual state. In conclusion, if the hon. are! 
‘teots could be put into direct communication with 
the architects for the works, it would materially 
assist the good understanding between them. 








The Domestic Smoke Problem. 
On the initintive of Sir Henry Tanner, [.8.0. fF 
of HLM. Office of Works, the Coal Smoke Abato- 
‘ment Society have carried out » furthor and more 
comprehensive series of tasts of fire-grates, the 
points to be ascertained being (1) Prevention of 
smoke ; (2) Heating power ; (8) Economy of fuel ; 
() Suilabaity for office and household purposes, 
‘The tests took placo in the new Government build- 
ings in Great Gorge Street, Westininstor, and 
wera condiied by a sub-omnmitton ofthe Soioty, 
consisting of Dr. H. A, Des Veoux and Mr. W. 
‘Atkin-Berry [¥.]—the latter on the nomination 
of the Institute—in conjunction with Sir Henry 
‘Tanner. In response to invitations, between forty 
and fifty grates were submitted by manufacturers, 
and twenty-four of these wore selected for test- 
ing. ‘Tho results aro published in The Lancet for 
May 19. All the grates tasted are fully described 
in the report, and the results of the various tests 
are given in tabular form. ‘The committee give 
their findings as follows :— As a final result of 
the whole of the tests the examiners find that of the 
ies submitted those of Mesars. J. & R. Corker, 
fesars. Candy & Co., and Messrs. Hendry & Pattis- 
son (Boyd's) are the best, showing pesatoaly oqoal 
results, and that the“ Florence” (the London 
ing and Ventilating Company) very nearly approxi- 
mate to thom.” It is pointed out that all the 
grates were worked with the object of obtaining 
their utmost capacity, and not under the condi- 
tions obtaining in an ordinary room, which wonld 
generally bo moro variable. The fires were not 
allowed to burn low, therefore the umount of 
smoke emitted in the tests was the minimum 
that could be expected. The Lancet containing 
tho roport may be consulted in the Library, 

















‘The late Edward Salomons [F.). 

By the death of Mr. Edwanl Salomons (F.] the 
Institute loses a siaunch and loyal friend and 
‘8 member of fifty-five years’ standing. Ho was 
lected an Associate in 1851 and Fellow in 1860, 
and served for a time on the Institute Council. 
Mz. Salomona helped to found tho Manchester 
Society of Architects, and lent all his support to 
tho sehame for uniting the provincial Socetis of 
Architeets into one concrete body with the Insti- 
tute, His own Society, of which ho was twice 
President, was one of the first to become allied 
to the Institute. At the mesting last Monday, 
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sympathetic reference was made to his decease by 
the Hon. Secretary, and 1 vote of condolence was 
ed to his relatives, 

Edward Saloons was born in London in 1828, 
and was edueated in Manchester, where his father 
Thad Tong carried on business, “He was articled 
to the late J. E. Grogan, and afterwards entered 
the office of Messrs. Bowman & Crowther. Many 
of the illustrations in Bowman & Crowther’s 
Churches of the Middle Ages were drawn and 
lithographed hy him. He was a water-colonr artist 
of some merit, and his drawings of picturesque 
streets and buildings here and on the Continent 
have beon exhibited in the Manchoster galleries, 
find somo of them illustrated in The Builder. 
Amoig his prigeial architectural works may. be 
mentioned the Art “Treasures Exhibition building, 
Manchester; Mestrs. Daniel Loe & Cos building 
in Fountain Streot, the Manchester and Salfo 
Savings Bank in Tooth Street, and the Prince's 
Theatre. He built Messrs. Agnew's Art Galleries 
in London and in Liverpool, a synagogue anda 
hospital at St. Anne's, and various private houses, 
Hoe was n member of tho Committee of the Cit 
Art Gallery, of the Sehool of Art Committee, an 
of the joint commitioe for promoting a Chair of 
Architecture in Manchester, 




















Discussion on the Annual Report: Errata. 

Mr. Arthur B, Plammer (F sends the following 
correction :—"In the report of the discussion on 
the Annual Report in the last number of the 
Jovnyat, Tam erroncously stated. to have said 
‘with regard to the rejection of rchitects from tho 
Noweastlo district ‘that they were as good as and 
better than any belonging to the Instituto at the 
present time.” What I did say was ‘that they 
‘wore a8 good as many'—not any— belonging to 
the Institute." 

In tho Chairman's remarks, 2nd col., p. 965, 
lines 6 and 7 from foot, the end of the sentence 
should read: * the principal came into the posses- 
sion of the Institute.” 











REVIEWS. 


DILAPIDATIONS. 

“A Tratbook in Tobulatel Fors for the Use of Architects, 
Berweyors: te, together with the dete relating thet, 
Bnd Gorciat Ghopters on eeesioatenl Ditepidations 
ind ‘te Fisturel Dy. Profewor Tienater Pltcher. 
Seta edition revise end 

“Pischer nnd 1 Phillips Pletcher. Ba. Lond. 1006. 

5. Bataford, Y4, High Holborn, 

‘That a book should have gone throngh five 
Ses Sra pope aek Sarcst caten 
ovis of its popularity, ‘no dout Ine, 
mong the members of the architectural profession 
Srbowe practice lios in this direction, The present 
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edition is brought up to dato by the joint endeavours 
‘of Mr, Banister F. loteher and Mr. H. P. Floteber, 
both of whom have had considerable experience in 
this clnss of text-book. Thoro is no doubt that.» 
short and comprehensive work on. this most in- 
volved subject is of the greatest nse to the young 
practitioner, and naturally he would turn to it to 
fain some information as to his fees: a point on 


Which much valuable advign might be added in 
‘the work under consideration, both as to the 
amounts to be ‘and from whom payment 


imight bo expeotel—vz, whether the lessor, otha 
Jesse ngainst whom a schedule is made out. 
Naturally aither party, or both, will expect to pay 
ae little as possible, and each will try to shift the 
payment on to the other. In such eases the 
novice will be left ina certain amount of doubt, 
‘as in most other matters connected with dilapida- 
tions; even thove with tho wisest heads are ab 
times involved in legal or other trouble on behalf 
of their clients, no matter for whieh side they may 
be acting. An improvement in the book 
be & brief account of the practice in other countries, 
‘This wonld be an advantage to those having to 
deal with cases outside the United Kingdom. Tt 
is, however, easy to be critical. One ean safely say 
that, as now rovised, the sixth edition of Dilapida- 
fone wil repay every stent who give the ine 
required for its eareful perusal. 

Max Crane, 


PERSPECTIVE. 

Architectural Sletching ond Drawing in Perpecice. 
With Thirty-ees Plats, and Chapters on the Plow and 
Measuring Point Methods, the Simplification of Perec: 
tice by Tite Method, and om Bgures, Foliage, te. 

HW, Rovets, Avekiect, 4. Lond. 1000, Price 7 
tele” (B. T Batsford, Ok High Foiborn, WC) 

Parsyective Tables for Practical Architectural Draughts- 
‘mon eth Ohaptara on the Principles of Linear Perapic. 
Tee! dhe Controlineal and Practical Hint. With Skety 


‘ud Phalogaphe By ober! Shearer. 
sli “las seer ae ta nc Ca We Stl 
WD Princte Stree, Eainburg) 


Se eepeer os eye 
ot art of drawing i 
‘will find both of these books fnirly ‘ell for get. 

‘an insight into such work. 

bo frst ook ie an extension of the author's 
provions publication apo perspective, known us 
Eis Method," and shows more fully how Re 
Rorspctive disgrams, may be used to olacidate 

jeult and tmnusial problems, as well as apply 
to onlinary work. ‘The book is also « guncral 
guide to perspective drawing, and even touches 
upon the artistic rendering ‘of black and white 
work, ‘Those who have found “R's Method " of 
‘rnctical assistance will naturally follow it up by 
obtnining tho present work. ‘For training in 
akotching in correct perspective the method is use- 
ful ; a defect, however, is the limited solection of 
Points of view entailed in the nse of the published 














diagrams, those given not boing atways the best 
for the particular work in hand. In his intro- 
duction the writer ays he hus found perspective 
employed in very few offices, and if the anthe 
publication will ‘help to trai 
the appearance of their designs when seon in 
perspective, it will be weloome aa an aid in improv- 
ap seca tena work, 
Mhe second book is an ingenious and inteceeing 

effort io simplify the usual difficulties experi 
in making a perspective drawing by a system of 
‘mathematical seales and tables, and is moro espe- 
cially intended for use when the drawings are of a 
considerable size, and the vanishing points in 
consequence far apart In his introdnetion the 
author claims that the tables are the result of 
many years’ experience and nsofulness, and are 
‘both Inbour-saving and time-saving. 

Both books are neatly got up and fully illus- 
trated, and aro intoresting contributions to the 
“erature of perspective. 











Guorrxy Lucas. 


BUILDING CONSTRUCTION, 


Casse’s Building Construction, comprising Notes on 
aterlale: Proce, Prisipen ond Pract, acy 








‘tout 23900 Engrovings and Twelve Plater’ By Pro 
fos Her ams, tui C.B. a 80 Lae 008, 
Price Ts. 8d. (Cassels) 


‘This work, which originally appeared in weekly 
paris, i now published in ono volume of 652 pages, 
printed in double columns, and containing no fewer 
than 2,800 illastrations reproduced from line 
rurings, in addition to twalve coloured plates 
‘The wide range of subjects ia dealt with in twenty- 
two chapters, each divided into aphs with dis- 
tinotive headings ; and an exhaustive index farther 
facilitates ready reference. ‘Taken as a whole, the 
completenoss and magnitude of the work command 
fitiontion, and tho first impression is that w large 
and difficult undertaking has beon earried throngh 
in a clear, concise, and workmanlike manner. 
Unfortunately, however, it eannot be allowed that 
‘any approciable advance has been made on the text 
books previously in-use, and it shares with them 
many shortcomings from the architect's point of 
‘iow. It is no longer dosirablo to approach 
building constraction ax n subject complete in 
itsolf: and distinot from the groster one of archi- 
tectural expression of which it is the fundamental 
part. Construction and design are insepara 

architecture at its noblest is construction 
beautifully clothed, and to understand the methods 
of construction and the nature of the materials to 
‘hand is to understand the architecture of the past, 
‘Tho study of old work novor ocases to reveal this, 
and the conditions of modern constraction are not 
so entirely different as to render the isolation of 
the practical from the wsthotio desirable, or even 
possible, To treat building construction as some- 
thing to be masked and hidden is at yariance with 
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tho principles which have guided great builders of 
all time ; yet in the work under consideration there 
is no suggestion that it concerns itself with any- 
thing more than the unsightly skeleton ; and when, 
by chance, it is clothed, it is in forms far from 
pleasing. ''The strength of beams and girders, the 
stability of walls, and the stresses in roof prinei- 
pals makeup only sinall part of what is eommonly 
understood as building construction, and in this 
work less than one fifth of the whole is devoted to 
them ; but it is here that the author is on his own 
‘ground, ani his dono good work which eannot fail 
to be appreciated. 

But with brick and stone and timber it is other- 
wise ; to take one or two instances, tho sash windows 
shown on p. 220 and on Plate VIL are badly pro- 
portioned, and the fmme is sot behind a reveal 
Which obscures noarly all the woodwork externally. 
Text-books have a way of showing sash windows 
in this manner, unmindfal of the strengil and 
beauty of the soventcenth-contury models which 
they travesty. 

forms like theso and-the so-called Queen 
Anno arch on Plate TV. should not be perpetuated 
even in books. Many of the illustrations such as 
the hammier-hoam roof truss, figs. 960-966, have 
‘no scale; and although the’ parts aro carefully 
shown in detail not n single scantling is wiven, so 
that the drawing has no practieal value whatever. 
Nevertheless on p. 2 tho student is advised to 
redraw the illustrations | 

‘Tho plates soem to have boon inserted without 
any reference to the text: floors come among 
roofs, and brick archos among masonry. ‘This is 
1 trifling matior which could easily bo remedied, 
and the plate of “ Orders" inserted in the chapter 
on Foundations might with advantage bo omitted 
ie eet 

‘The last soction, callod “ Architecture, Notes and 
Examples," is too full of erroneous statements and 
indifferent illustrations to bo taken soriously, and it 
is doubtful whether the book as 4 whole is of much 
value to the architect, while considerable discretion 
should be exercised beforo placing it in the hands 
of the student of architecture. 

Anraur Strartox. 




















ALLIED SOCIETIES. 
‘The Sheffield Society of Architects. 

‘Tho annual meeting of the above Society was 
held in their room, Leopold Stroet, Shoffild, on 
the 17th May, Mr. E, tHolmes, president, inthe 
ebair. 

‘Tho treasurer's statement of accounts and tho 
anditors’ report, which showed a satisfactory in- 
cereago of the balance in hand to last year, ware 
adopted, with thanks to the auditors, 

‘The annual report of tho Council, which showed 


—— a — 
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a membership of 122, being the highest number in 
a airing wee closed ofters to the ens 
following were: Fthe ensuing 
session :—President, Mr. E. Holmes ; Viee-Presi- 
dent, Mr. W.C, Fenton ; Treasurer, Me. F. Fowler 
, Mr. J. R, Wigfoll [4.]; Council — 
Fellows: Messrs. H. Coverdale, C. B. Flockton 
[F, W. J. Hale Pa L. Paterson [4.}, A. E. 
‘urnell, and J. B. Mitchell Withers [4.]; Asso- 
cintes : ‘Messrs. W. G. Buck, C.F. Innocent [4.], 
H. I. Potter (4.1). 
"A prize of 25 6. for the best sot of measured 
octaals ya fo to st wok othe desing 
*s prizes for ‘work in igning 
Shun voreaardod os folowe’ £1 1s to M-3. 3 
Jenkinson, and 21 11s. 6d. was equally divided 
between Mr. J. W. Green and Mr. G. R. Bower. 











MINUTES. XIV. 





Oxreany Green Merv. 


[At the Fourienth General Meti of the 
so 190806 boll Monday, Sst Slay 1006 ageing 
ike meetings above minted abd similarly conmitated, tbe 

‘bel 7th Slay 1906 [p. 872) were 
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Gece na hee Tae eck 
Pek Guin ae, Mast ofthe Ahr A 
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ee aoe 
Seong eee 
sory the Great. anil of Oranje, Nama; Hermann Mathe: 
See eee on 

se" Rer Omar ot Hos i ota 
ens heer cee mes 


‘cxssion would be resumed at the meeting of the 11th J 
‘The proceed jane, 
ax Tye eelings then closed, and the meeting separated 

















CATHEDRAL AND MR. GOODYEAR’S “ REFINEMENTS.” 
A CRITICISM. 


[F], BSA. 








By Jous Bus 


Arts and Sciences, U.S.A., has published several papers and memoirs describing 

certain irregularities in medieval buildings for which he claims the distinction of 
“‘vefinements,” assuming them to be due not to accidental or undesigned causes, but to 
deliberate intention and design on the part of their builders. Mr. Goodyear’s publications 
have been noticed in the English architectural press, but until recently they did not command 
very serious consideration in this country. ast September, however, an exhibition of his 
drawings and photographs—an “Exhibition of Architectural Refinements "—was opened in 
Edinburgh under the auspices of the Edinbargh Architectural Association, and as a result of 
this exhibition there now seems to be a disposition in some quarters to hail Mr. Goodyear's 
supposed discoveries as having an extremely important bearing on tho history of architecture. 
‘The fact that the President and Council of the Institute, the Presidents of other architectural 
societies, and three or four Professors of Architecture appeared in the list of Patrons of this 
exhibition has been cited by Mr. Goodyear himself as evidence of their sympathetic support. 
How far the patronage of the exhibition by the Institute and the Professors was intended to 
convey acceptance of his theories, or how far it was merely an act of hospitality to a learned 
Professor from “the other side," it is not for me to say. We have, however, been told that 
the teaching of this exhibition will probably change the views of architects and archeologists 
upon some of the hitherto unexplained features in the architecture of the middle ages, a 
T understand that some of our Scottish colleagues have received its teaching with somethi 
like enthusiasm. In these circumstances, we may well ask whether we are justified in 
accepting such teaching. Or am I right in believing that the chief value of Mr. Goodyear's 
investigations will be found in the fact that they repeatedly afford in themselves evidence in 
disproof of the theories which he bases upon them? ‘The object of this paper is to give a 
definite answer to these questions. 

Everyone who has read Mr, Goodyear’s publications must haye been struck by his remark- 
able energy and enthusiasm in prosecuting his researches. ‘The large number of churches 
covered by his investigations renders it difficult to test his theories in each particular building, 
or to arrive at a definite and final summing-up of the whole ease in a short general paper. I 
do not propose, therefore, to roam at large over the entire area under review. 1 shall confine 

Joe em, Bn 


D™ the last ten years Mr. William Henry Goodyear, of the Brooklyn Museum of 
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myself entirely to what Mr. Goodyear hs written about the churches of Northern France, and 
almost entirely to a single typical cathedral.* 

The irregularities which Mr. Goodyear claims os intentional “refinements " may be 
roughly divided into two classes :— 

1. Obliquity of alignment in plans, including want of parallelism in walls and piers, 
deflections of axis, curves of alignment (stated as uncommon in mediwval churches t), and 
asymmetric plans generally. 

TI. Walls, piers, and columns out of plumb, sometimes straight, but more generally 
described ns “ vertical curves.” 

T do not suggest that this classification includes all the irregularities which Mr. Goodyear 
believes to be * refinements,” but it covers the great majority of the examples noted by him 
in his publications, and those which it does not include are not material to the examination 
which is the immediate object in view. 

Now, in deciding whether these irregularities are due to accidental causes or whethor 
they are the result of deliberate intention, the facts #0 industriously collected by Mr. Goodyear 
must be considered in their relation to many other facts which bear upon and help to 
clucidate the history of the particular buildings in question, In speaking of oblique plans, 

‘oodyear does indeed say that “it has been tentatively held by various high authorities 
the deflected choirs of the northern cathedrals are due to building at various dates and 
to imperfect orientation, oF joining together, of constructions of different periods.” But in 
tho majority of the casos which he disousses (reforence is hore made to irregularities of both 
tho above classes), he apponrs to treat each building as if it wore the product of a single mind, 
constructed in « single building-eampaign. For him the only alternatives to intentional con- 
struction doom to be wecidental movement, ot careless or inet uction.§ It may 
safely be asserted, however, that by far the greater number of 
from neither of these alternative causes. 

Tt must be borne in mind that tho great majority of the Iurger churches of the middle 
‘ages have been built on the sites of earlier structures. Hven if not « single stone of the earlier 
building be left standing, we may find indications of its influence in the reconstructed church, 
‘4s numberless ‘The cardinal fact to be remembored is that the medinval 




















hich are virtually of one period of building activity, and let us take a most common and 
simple case in which reconstruction was commenced by the erection of a new choir. ‘The old 
nave would remain standing, kept in use as long as possible, and temporarily closedl towards 
the east, until the new ehoir could be ocenpied. ‘Then the reconstruction of the nave would he 
undertaken, frequently not as a whole, but in successive sections of a few hays at a time,{ each 
section boing temporarily partitioned off until it was completed, and then thrown open to the 
already reconstructed portion of the building. In these eiroumstances, and in the absence of 
such instruments as would now be used, it must frequently have been a matter of great 
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difficulty to ensure necurate setting-out, and a trifling initial error might easily lead to wide 
divergence and marked irregularity. And this difficulty would often be greatly increased. by 
more complicated conditions than those simple ones just suggested, such, for example, as tho 
building of aisle walls outside of and beyond an existing nave, the walls or arcades of which 
would not be taken down until these new aisle walls had been carried up, and perhaps only 
then taken down piecemeal as the now piers and areades were built in sections, Is it any 
‘matter for surprise that, under such conditions, irregularities or incorrect alignments should 
result? Viollet-le-Due long since gave the natural explanation.® Two of the most 
experienced medieval archwologists in England and France respectively have also expressed 
their conviction on this subjeot in almost identical terms. Mr. Micklethwaite says: “The 
distortion of some plans for which strange and fantastical reasons have been invented, appears 
natural enough when we remember the conditions under which the builders worked and the 
dificulty which they must have experienced, with the imperfect instruments at their command, 
in setting out a complicated building on a site already occupied.” f And M. de Lasteytie has 
recently stated his opinion that, in the majority of cases, deviations of axis are the inevitable 
result of the conditions under which the builders of the middle ages worked, and of the 
imperfections of the methods at their disposal for adjusting successive constructions in vast 
buildings, the separate parte of which were never erected all at the same timo.} Irregularities 
of the same kind as those noted by Mr. Goodyear are familiar to all architects who have 
devoted themselves to the measurement and analysis of plans of medieval churches. If L may 
bo allowed to speak from my own experience in this work, I may say that I have never found 
any such irregularities which could not be accounted for by common-sense building-reasons. 
On the contrary, irregularities of this kind often afford valuable help in elucidating the preciso 
mothod and order in which a church hws been built. 

T have already mentioned in this Jounxat § a story quoted by M. de Lasteyrie, which is 
valuable as showing how the architects of the middle ages regarded unneeossary irregularities. 
At Mots there is a church, built by the Colestines betwen 1871 and 1409, which shows a very 
pronounced deflection of its axis. A chronicle tells us that the architect, ashamed of having 
made his work so crooked, died of grief and distress. | It would have been a consolation to 
him if he had known that (according to Mr, Goodyear) oblique plans wera proferred by 
medinval builders “to the formalism of the rectangular plan, and on account of the optival 
mystification und picturesque effects resulting.” § 

‘The above remarks apply more particularly to irregularitios in plan. It is equally 
impossible, however, to arrive at any satisfactory vonelusion with regard to the irregularities 
included in Class II. (which Mr. Goodyear deseribes as * vortical curves,” “ widening refine- 
ments," “parallel leans,” &c.) if they are to be regarded simply as isolated facts. They, too, 
must be considered in their relation to many other facts which go to make up the story of 
the stracture. We must not only know the architectural history of the building in question, 
and the precise order in which its various parts wero erected, but we must study its structure, 
in order to judge how far the problems of unequal londing, abutment of vaults and arches «co. 
have been successfully solved, and what weaknesses would be likely to develop from any 
defects of design and construction ; we must exhanst the documentary history of the struc- 
ture, from its erection to the present day, in order to ascertain what repairs, renewals or 
alterations have been carried out, and the reasons for their execution ; and, finally, we must 
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carefully examine the building in its existing condition in order to detect any indications of 
movement in the fabric, ‘Then, and only then, shall we be in a position to understand the 
real catise and meaning of these “refinements, 

It is curious to observe how little considerations of this kind seem to have influenced 
Mr. Goodyear in his investigations.’ In somo instances, indeed, we find him naively stating 
facts, which are obviously due to considerations of structure, without seeing how eompletely 
they disprove his theories. 

‘There is less justification, however, for his neglect of historical material ready to hand. 
For example, he devotes much space to a description of the deviations from the perpendicular 
in the nave of Notre Dame, Paris,t but he never makes any mention whatever of the impor- 
tant alterations which were executed in this naye towards the middle of the thirteenth century, 
although these alterations included a serious modification of the system of abutment, and 
although they have heen described in detail by Viollet-le-Duc, ¢ Or again, Mr. Goodyear 
describes “widening refinements” in the nave and aisle of Saint-Remi, Reims, § but he says 
nothing whatever of its dates and construction. Yet this is a case of « nave built during the 
first half of the eleventh century, | of quite remarkable dimensions for its period (with « clear 
width of about 44 feet, und wails over 80 feet in height), which was originally finished with 
4 wood ceiling, but was covered with stone vaults about 1170, when the system of vaulting of 
its aisles was also completely altered. Viollet-te-Due tells us that these works had so affected 
the stability of the building as to necessitate the reconstruction of the high vaults in light 

ils, and the restoration of the lower parts, some years before he wrote in 1868. 
y it is impossible to decide whether deflections und irregularities are due to accident 
or intention without first carefully weighing considerations of this kind. 

If the devintions from the perpendicular noted by Mr. Goodyear in the French churches 
re to be vonsidered as calculated und intentional “refinements,” displaying “extreme 
subtlety and extraordinary constructive skill and forethought,” +} and if they were regarded 
by the modiwval builders “ns the necessary conditions to the creation of a work of art in 
architecture,” $f surely they must have been applied with some sort of method and consistency. 
But this is precisely what we do not find, Let us take, for example, the observations recorded: 
by Mr. Goodyear of the choir and nave of Notre Dame, Paris. ‘The vaulting-shafts at the 
springing of the apse curve are perpendicular. The vaulting-shafts of the choir itself con- 
verge (“strong vertical curves leaning into -the choir”). ‘The erossing piers diverge, the 
eastern pair with a widening of 21 inches, the western pair with a widening of 12 inches, 
‘Tho vaulting-shafts of the nave diverge, with a widening of from 7 to 12 inches. The piors 
at the west end of the nave are perpendicnlar. §§ To anyone who is acquainted with the 
pructical common-sense methods of mediwval builders, the mere statement of these erratic 
Geviations is sufficient absolutely to forbid the idea of intentional setting-out and execution, 
If this is a case of optical effects being studied, in order to avoid “a contracted appearances 
in the upper part of a church interior,” {J why the inward lean of the vaulting-shatts of the 
choir? Hf, on the other hand, it is merely a case of the preference for delicate curves to 
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straight lines, why are the piers at each end of the church perpendicular? What rational 
motive ean be suggested to account for such “ refinements”? And yet Mr. Goodyear actually 
tells us that “a6 different phases of curvature,” they come “under one explanation,” * Seep 
deviations can be secounted for easily enough if, rejecting the hypothesis of intentional 
construction, we stady the structure itself. M. Choisy compares the Gothic pier to  ninepin 
Font uille exposte des mouvements de dévers; prise entre les contre-poussées de la 
Fotite et de Tare boutant, ello risque, si les efforts sont imparfaitement balanecs, do. s'inelines 
Végorement dans un sens ou dans Vautre.”+ The truth of this observation will be evident 
to those who have a practical knowledge of medieval construction. 

1 now turn to the typical church, the cathedral of Amiens, which I have selected for a 
detailed examination of Mr. Goodyear’s observations and theories. Mr. Goodyear names 
Amiens Cathedral among the most conspicuous cases of widening which he has ce te 
Clserved in France, and I think it will be admitted that no better example could. be chosen 
for testing his theories. Viollet-le-Duc calls it “I'église ogivale par excellence,” § and it is 
Senerally recognised that its nave marks the culminating point of Gothio architecture. We 
Lay Sately assume, therefore, that whatever methods were most esteemed by the ablest 
builders of tho middle ages would have found their fallest expression in this acknowledged 


Hlustration of real refinements of design in the eareful study of the effects of perspective, as 
shown in the profiles of the capitals and bases in the upper part of the nave "A further 
Feqion for the selection of Amiens lies in the fact that such an examination as I propose 0 
attempt is immensely facilitated by the recent publication of M. Georges Durand's work,** 


inelude the vaulting of the nave, and the western arch of the crossing (15, 16). §§ From the 
character of the design and workmanship it would seom that this first section also inclulod 
the whole of the lower part of the transept (both arms) up to and including the seulptured 
String below the triforiu, the triforium stage on the western side of each arm, the vaulting 
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‘The erection of the choir was probably undertaken 
very shortly after the completion of the nave. Bishop 
Arnould, who died in 1247, was buried between the two 
eastern piers of the apse (31, 82a).* His death was 
followed by a pause in the work, and some damage was 
caused by a fire in 1258. The date of the completion 
of the choir is indicated by the date of 1269 in the 
glazing of the central clerestory window of the apse.t 
‘The high vaults of the choir and of both urms of the 
transept, the vault of the crossing and its north, enst, 
‘and south arches (15, 17; 17, 18; 16, 18) appear to be 
practically contemporary works, In 1279 there was 
‘solemn translation of relics in the presence of the 
Kings of France and England. ‘The gable ends of the 
transept above the level of the aisle vaults were only 
closed later : that of the south transept at the end of 
the thirteenth or beginning of the fourteenth eentury, 
except the gable itself and the rose which are much 
later; that of the north transept at the beginning of 
the fourteenth century, except the gable itself, which 
‘was apparently never finished. 

‘The chapels between the buttresses of the nisles of 
the naye (distinguished by hatching on the plan, fig. 1) 
were added at various dates between the end of the 
thirteenth century and 1975, 

It is unnecessary to describe here the system of 
construction, for it has been admirably analysed by 
Viollet-le-Duc $ and by M. Darand in his monograph. 
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tae "=" of the nave, The high parts of the choir are less eare~ 


os LP Aine ATHENA fally constructed than the nave, and the system of 
abutment of the choir and transept differs entirely from 
that of the naye—a point to which I shall have occasion to refer presently. 

Th is necessary, however, in connection with the subject under discussion, to realise the 
vast dimensions of the building. ‘The main spans of the naye, choir, and transept are 
YT fect 10 inches in width from centre to contre of the piors of the great arcades, and 
{0 feot 10 inches in clear width ; the height from the floor to the vanlt is 188 feet ‘) inches. 
‘The aide aisles of tho nave and transept are 28 feet 4 inches in width from tho eentre of the 
piers to the inner fico of the aisle wall, and 24 fost 10 inches in clear width 5 the height 
from the floor to the aisle vaults is 61 foot 8 inches ‘The width of the bays of the nave is 
24 fect 8 inches from centre to contre of piers. 

Ti we examine the plan of Amions Cathedral in order to discover the “ refinements 
which Thave enumerated above under the heading of Class I, we seck in vain. ‘The align- 
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ment of the axes, both longitudinal and transverse, is absolutely true, and presents no deflection 
whatever. The axis of the transept is exactly at right angles with the main axis of the 
church. In England the same thing is tne of Durham, our finest Romanesque cathedral, 
and of Salisbury, our most complete cathedral of the thirteenth century. If obliquity of plan 
ws ever regarded by medieval builders as a “refinement,” if they ever considered it to be 
an advantage ‘on account of the optical mystification and picturesque effects resulting,” © 
why do we find no trace of it in these masterpieces ? Simply, I believe, because intentional 
obliquity of plan was entirely foreign to medieval ideas, In connection with the practical 
explanation given above of such irregularities, it is worth notice that Amiens Cathedral seems 
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to have been built on a clear site,t except as regards the chureh of Saint- 
probably stood on the site of the north transept, and was demolished when the nave was 
practically finished ;$ that of Durham it is recorded that the previous church was taken 
down before the foundations of the new church were commenced ;§ and that Salisbur 
Cathedral was built on an entirely new site. 

‘The “ refinements " which Mr. Goodyear bas observe 
of what T have called Class II. He ealls them * wide 
and “parallel leans.” | 1 am conyinced thut they are not refinements at all, but that they are 
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simply the accidental results of movements which have taken place in the structure. ‘They 
are precisely such results as we should naturally expect to find in a building of this charactor ; 
indeed, they might reasonably have been expected to be much more pronounced had 
not the building been designed and executed with remarkable care and skill. Moreover, the 
movements in the structure to which they are due are proved both by the past history and 
present condition of the building. 

Mr. Goodyear argues that the widening which he has observed at Amiens must be 
accepted as constructive, because, if it were due to accidental movement, it must have eaused 
the collapse of the vaulting; because he thinks that he has the authority of Viollet-le-Duc for 
denying accidental movement to the extent involved ; and because, as he thinks, the record of 
the repairs confirms his conclusion. It will be convenient to deal with these arguments in 
this order. 

Mr. Goodyear estimates the total divergence at the crossing at 2:80 feet. He says that 
one of tho piers bends into the nave about 0-20 foot, and then curves outward about 1°40 feet, 
which he doubles to obtain the total widening.° If, however, the piers were originally built, 
plumb, the divergence from the vertical would be 1-20 feet, giving a total widening of 2-40 feet, 
which amounts to about one-sizteenth of the original clear span. Mr. Goodyear says that no 
vaulting could spread to this extent without collapsing. Assuming for the moment that his 
figures are correct, I venture to think that his conclusion is more than doubtfal, Movement 
to this extent would no doubt be serious, but if it were gradual, and if the abutments remained 
rigid when the given extent of widening had been reached, there would, I think, be no question 
of tho collapse of the vault, It is unnecessary, however, to discuss this point, for, as I shall 
presently show, we have definite evidence to prove that the extent of the divergenee is nothing 
like s0 great as Mr. Goodyear believes it to be. ‘ 

Mr. Goodyear quotes § the following passage from Viollet-le-Due:—“ Cependant cette 
nef, dont In hauteur est de 42m. 50 sous clef, et In largeur d’axe en axe des piles de 14m. 60, 
no s'est ni déformée, ni déyersée. La construction n’a subi aucune altération sensible ; elle 
cst faite pour durer encore des siéeles, pour pen que les moyens d’écoulement des eaux soient 
maintenus en bon état.”| As this passage occurs in a volume of the Dictionnaire which was 
published in 1859, and as Viollet-le-Duc was in charge of the works at the Cathedral from 1849) 
to 1874, Mr. Goodyear concludes that Viollet-le-Duo was not aware of the vertical divergence 
which he (Mr. Goodyeat) has observed. But, in spite of what Mr. Goodyear has written about 
this nave, the divergences from the perpendicular aré 80 slight that they are inappreciable to the 
eye, and they may therefore quite well have been considered by Viollet-le-Duc us a negligible 
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quantity. He was perfectly aware, however, that the piers of the crossing had buckled, for, 
in his first report of 24th September 1849, written at the time when he was assuming the 
direction of the works at the Cathedral, he speaks of it in these words :—“ Des 1497, on avait 
Jugé nécossaire de chainer les quatre piles de la eroisée au niveau du sol du triforium ; en effet 
ces piles s'étaiont courbées et se séparsient du corps de la construction . . . . (Ce chainage) 
ne parait pas inutile. Tl semble méme que co mouvement no soit pas complitement arrété, 
car on 1806 on fut obligé de sontenir au moyen d’étriers en fer reliés i la charpente une des 
nervures de In grande voiite de In eroisée.”* He speaks of the buckling of these crossing 
piers in the same volume of his Dictionnaire, in an article + to. which Mr. Goodyear himself 
refers.t In the same report he refers to the insufficient buttressing of the straight part of the 
choir, and says:—"*Ceux de ces ares houtants qui ne se trouvent pas dans la partie cirenlaire 
da chevet, se sont roleves par suite de la poussée des hautes voiites du chaur. Ils ont dit étre 
alors doublés au XVe siiele.” ¢ Ho says the same thing in the first volume of his Dictionnaire, 
published in 1858,§ and he adds more on the same subject in a Inter volume, where he says :— 
“Cotte vaste construction @ conservé son ussiette, et les mouvements qui ont dit nécessairement 
Se produire dans une biitisse aussi étendue n'ont pu on altirer la solidité."| The authority of 
Viollet-le-Due, therefore, hardly supports Mr. Goodyear’s theories, and it becomes simply 
question of the extent of the movements to which Viollet-le-Duc referred. On this point I 
shall presently show good reason for believing that Viollet-le-Duc was much more accurately 
informed than is Mr, Goodyear, Indeod, L cannot but think that if Viollet-le-Duc had lived 
to read Mr. Goodyenr's writings, he would have been the first to defend Robert de Luzarches 
from the charge of deliberately building his piers out of plumb, 

‘Let us now turn to the records of the repairs which have been exeented in the Cathedral 
since its completion. 

In 1498 a series of iron ties was inserted along the floor of the triforium, extending from 
the fagade along each side of the nave, around the transepts, and on each side of the choir up 
to the springing of the apse Mr. Goodyear states that these ties were inserted “in order to 
stay the great piors at the crossing, which were thought to be bulging inward under the 
weight of the tower,’** and in a footnote he gives references to Viollet-le-Duc and Af. Durand’s 
Monographie. Viollet-le-Duc did indoed imagine that the weight of the central tower was the 
cause of the mischief, and he says that the ties were inserted “ pour arréter le bouclement des 
quatre piles do Ia eroisée, fatigueés par la charge de la tour centrale, avant l'incandie de cette 
tour”; ft but he was misled by the idea that there was a stone tower over the crossing. 
M. Durand has proved that this was a mistake, and that the clocher contral, like its successor, 
was a timber structure.t? However, the passage from M. Durand’s work to which Mr. Good- 
year refers in his note says nothing of the weight of the tower; it reads—(the erossing piers) 
‘bouclaient, sollicités par la poussée des vaiites des bas cétés et des grandes arcades,” §§ and 
this, as we shall seo, was the opinion of the experts who inserted the ties. Mr. Goodyear's 
phrase, “were thought to be bulging inward,” would seem to indicate that he thinks that 
the experts of 1498 were mistaken, In view of the importance of this point in its bearing 
on his theories, it will be well to consider the recorded facts in some detail, 

Tn 1464 the Chapter were asking for contributions toward the work of the fabric of the 
Cathedral, which was in need of great and costly repairs. On the 14th March, 1497-8, by 
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order of the Chapter, u commission composed of master Colart de Haudrechies, master Pierro 
‘Tarisel, master-mason, and master Pierre Blanc Regnier, master-carpenter of the fabric, 
Adrien de Héneneourt, the dean, Mathieu Vunlguin, canon and cellarer, Pierre Damas, 
canon and master of the fabric, and several others, inspected the Cathedral to examine 
the situation, and to suggest means of mesting it. The report of the commission 
says that “the four principal pillars of the erossing of the said chureh are bent and 
arched on both sides by the thrust of the aisle yaults, and even the walls next these pillars 
are broken and open in consequence of the said thrust; and in like manner the said walls 
are broken towards the great doors of the said transept at like height.” This report 
deseribes precisely the state of things as it exists to-day. ‘The eracks in the masonry of 
the spandrils of the great arcades show clearly enough in the bays next the crossing piers 
(13, 15a; 14, 16a; 15a D; 16a; 17a b: 18a b; 17, 19a; 18, 20a), next the transept 
gubles (15e d; 170 d; 16c d), and next the west end (1, 84; 2, 4a).$ The commission 
recommended the insertion of anchor bars of Spanish iron of good thickness, extending from 
tho crossing to the extremities of the naye, choir, and transepts. As, however, this work 
would be too costly if executed entirely in Spanish iron, they suggested that the connecting 
pieces might be of oak, previously steeped in water for three months to preserve it from 
Worm, aud connected together by iron bands, pins, spikes, and cramps; and in order to keep 
them rigid they were to be fixed to the masonry at intervals by square iron spikes driven in 
to.a depth of 6 or 8 inches. This plan was approved by the Chapter on the 16th March, 
and the cellarer was ordered to provide the necessary wood from the Chapter’s forests, 
Probably, however, doubts were expressed ns to the efficiency of wood for the purpose, for on 
the 25th March there was a further visit of m much larger commission, consisting, besides 
those who were on the previous commission, of further church dignitaries, the King’s provost 
and the King’s receiver at Amiens, two more carpenters, and two smiths. ‘This commission 
confirmed the previous report as to the mischief, and decided that it was necessary to anchor 
the four crossing piers as before recommended, but that the anchors should be of good 
Spanish iron, and not of any other iton or wood. ‘There was some difficulty in obtaining 
Spanish iron owing to the fact that France was then at war with Spain, but the Chapter 
found merchants who agreed to provide it in exchange for u eortain quantity of cong The 
work was then executed as we see it to-day.) 

About the same time some very important and difficult works of repair were executed in 
ihe choir. ‘The first pier beyond the erossing on the north side (19a) threatened ruin, and 
in 1497 it was rebuilt, together with the doubleauz and vaults which it supported. In 1508 
similar but less important works were carried out to the next two piers (21a, 284), These 
ropairs followed report, dated 26th April, 1503, by Pierre Tarisel und other experts, 
including the master-masons of Corbie and Saint-Riquier{ Indications of these repairs are 
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Still visible in the building. The flamboyant boss of the vault of the bay 17, 19a}, shows 
that this vault was reconstructed. Above the pier 19a, immedintely below the triforium 
string, the three vaulting-shafts are clasped by an iron collar, which is attached by two hooks 
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to the wall at the back of the triforium.® There can be little doubt that the strengthening of 
the flying-buttresses of tho straight bays of the choir was effected at this time; probably the 
flying-buttress to the pier 19a was dealt with first, in 1497; then those to the piers 21a and 
2a in 1508, followed by those to all the other piers (26a, 20a, 224, 244, and 26a)-+ ‘he 
strengthening of the flying-buttresses is deseribod in detail in M. Durand, and is, well 
thown in the photograph here produecd (ig. 3). Tho original construction is shown by the 
furthest flying-buttress in the photograph, thoso to tho npse remaining unaltered. Unlike 
tho donblo tlying-buttresses of the nave (fig. 2), those of the choir ware single, the space 
betwen the arch and the coping being filled with pierced tracery. ‘This construction was, as 
Viollet-le-Duc has explained, too weak for its work, the result being that “les aros-boutan(s 
s0 soulevirent."§ Piorre Tarisel added, below the arch of each of the original flying- 
uttrosses, another arch of greater radius, in order to strengthen then to rosist the thrust of 
the high vaults.) It is for Mr. Goodyear to explain how the partial failure of these flying- 
buttresses, and the necessity of undertaking the dificult task of strengthening them, ean be 
reconciled with his theory that the deflection from the perpendicular which he notices in the 
choir are intentional “refinements.” The fact that, so fat as I ean discover, he has never 
montioned these Works in the choir in any of his publications affords an illustration of his 
method of neglecting historieal evidences which happen to conflict with his theories. 

Pierre ‘Tarisel, who was principally responsible for the works referred to above, is described 
by M. Durand as a capable man, who enjoyed a yery great reputation not only in Amiens, 
but in other places. He was muster-mason of the Cathedral from before 1482 to 1503 at 
east, and probably until his death in 1610. He was master of the masons’ works of the 
King at Amiens from before 1474, and master-mason of the town of Amiens from 1464. 
Tn 1475 he was sent for to Noyon to advise on the cathedral there, which threatened rain in 
certain parts In 1477 he was employed by Louis XI. at Arras. In 1499-4 he advised the 
Chapter of Saint-Omer on the restoration of the tower of their church, In 1490 he appears 
‘on a commission for the reconstruction of the Pont Notre Dame at Paris, There is, however, 
another fact concerning him which is tauch more important in relation to the question under 
iseussion, ‘The works of the cathedral of Beauvais were being recommenced by tho erection 
of the transept from the designs of Martin Cambiche, who had worked at Sens Cathedral and 
fad commenced the great portal of Troyes Cathedral, Cambiche himself was therefore an 
architect of considerable experience. ‘The first stone of the south transept of Beanynis was 
laid on the 21st May, 1500, and the north transept was built between 1610 and 1587, In 
1500 the plans of Martin Cambiche wore submitted to Pierro ‘Tarisel.** Mr. Goodyenr cites 
Beauvais as a well-defined instance of “ widening” ; tt ho tolls us that the widening of the 
choir ia not less than 8 foet, and that the widening in tho transepts is more than in the 
Choirs, So wo bnve this carious fact, that Pierre Tarisel, who hud executed at Amiens the 
costly and difticult work of inserting iron ties ull around the cathedral in order to arrest the 
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movement in the crossing piers and prevént their developing further “ refinements,” who had 
also underpinned one of the piers of the choir, and strengthened its flying-buttresses in order 
to prevent the development of the “ vertical curves” caused by insufficient abutment of the 
thrust of the vaults, was the expert called in to advise on the plans of the transept at 
Beauvais, which its architect, according to Mr. Goodyear, actually built with » widening even 
‘more pronounced than that which his adviser had been doing his best to arrest at Amiens.? 

M, Durand thinks that the works deseribed above formed part of n general restoration of 
the cathedral of Amiens, commenced in the course of the filteenth century, and completed 
about 1525 or 1526. He gives details of many subsequent repairs, of which the most 
important were perhaps those of 1627, and of 1761-24 We may pass on, however, to the 
more significant records of the early part of the nineteenth century. 

‘A harrieano of 1800, which did some damage to the Cathedral, and especially to the 
‘fiohe, was supposed to have caused a settlement of tho vault over the crossing, and of the 
north-east crossing pier (17a), though, as M. Durand remarks, this settlement was probably 
of much older standing, The more pressing repairs were carried out by the builder, Bruno 
Vasseur, from 1804 to 1806, “This man, daring and full of zeal for tho preservation of the 
edifice, haying noticed that 24 feot of arch ander the vault of the crossing had dropped three 
inches and threatened to fall,{ had tho courage to stop the progress of the mischief by 
securing them with four iron collars.” Mr. Goodyear appears to think that the movement 
hore described was a sottloment of the entire vault over the crossing, causing the crown to 
rop 8 inches, which he speaks of as the extreme amount of depression which has oecurrod in 
the nave (sic) vaulting at Amiens.** This does not seem to me to be a correct interpretation 
either of the text quoted above, or of the evidence of the repairs afforded by the vault itself in 
its present condition. I believe that what had actually happened was thut certain voussoirs of 
the ribs of the vault had dropped to a sufficient extent to show a break of 3 inches between 
them and the adjoining voussoirs which had not so dropped. ‘This opinion is confirmed by 
the arrangement of the collars shown in the accompanying plan of the vault of the crossing 
(fig. 4), which is further illustrated hy a photograph (fig. 5) which I have had spocially taken 
for this paper, ‘There are six of these iron collars in all, Four of them are around the 
ridge ribs: (er and um) between the western and eastern crossing arches and the bosses nearest 
to them, at 4, , 1, and x, To the soflit of the rib between the two collars s and x, and 
between 1. und af, are fixed stars cut out of sheet iron (one on each rib), which appear to dato 
from this repair. Bruno Vasseur has also written his name along the rib ra. ‘Tho other two 
collars are at x, 0, around the south-eastern diagonal rib xc, All these collars appear to bo 
attached to the timbers which form the base of the jlicke over the crossing, There aro 
several cracks in the panels of the vault, the principal of which tt are approximately shown 
by the dotted lines on the plan (fig. 4). 

In 1805 Sambuey, ingénieur dee ponts et chaussées, reported on the condition of the 
Cathedral. He was dismayed at the frightful dilapidations which he had noticed. Many 
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pillars were separated from the vaults, threatening immediate danger; much of the lendwork 
required renewal, and the roof-coverings also needed renewal in many places. Tn the least 
storm the Cathedral was flooded (inondée) by the 
water which leaked through the roof, and found 
its way through the numerous openings which 
existed in the vaulting.” It was in this year 
(1805) that the works of repair were seriously 
commenced. Grandelas, the inginieur en chef 
des ponts ot chausse’s of the department, was 
instructed by the prefect to examine minutely the 
Cathedral, and to report on the principal repairs 
required. In this report (28th October, 1805) he 
speaks of ‘a movement of the walls of the nave, 
within and without, so that in several bays the 
vaults are separated from the walls in such a dis- 
turbing manner that in many places it is possible 
to put the hand between the ogive and the wall ; 
crncks are visible in the walls, arches are dis- 
located, stones broken, ée." He described the 
movement as only partial and recent, and he 
attributed it to the neglect of the Cathedral during 
the Revolutionary period, and to hurricanes, especially that of 1800. He considered that the 
movement was going on, though only slowly, and in order to stop it he proposed to insert 
tic-rods across the nave above the vaults. M. Durand remarks that this part of Grandclas's 
report scems exaggerated, and that the movement which he had noticed was of very old 
standing Possibly the engineer may have intentionally somewhat exaggerated the mischief 
to obtain the necessary funds ; indeed he found it necessary to write « letter to reassure those 
who feared that the Cathedral was in danger of falling (1806). However, the works which he 
recommended were carried out, and six strong iron ties, which still exist, wore inserted, three 
over the choir, and three over the nave, in the bays nearest to the crossing} Moreover, in 
spite of the Jarge sms of money expended in repairs during the first half of the nineteenth 
century, to say nothing of the restoration under Viollet-le-Duc between 1849 and 1874,§ the 
structure still shows sume indications of the dilapidations described by Sambucy and’ Grand- 
clas, Numerous eracks can still be seen in all the vaulting, of the nave, choir, transept, and 
aisles. Many of the flying-buttresses were restored during the course of the nineteenth 
century. One of the lintels over the columns under the flying-buttresses of the choir bears 
the date 1888) In the nave some of the lintels « (fig. 2) are broken, which, of course, could 
not have happened if there had been no movement in the structure. 

‘These historical evidences are amply sufticient to demonstrate the nature of the move- 
ments which have taken place in the building; and there is nothing in these movements 
which need surprise anyone who has studied the problems of mediwval construction, so 
admirably analysed by Viollet-le-Duc in the article “ Construction" in his Diccionnaire= 
Let us now see what evidence is afforded by the present condition of the building as to the 

: precise character and extent of these movements, 
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‘To begin with the crossing piers, which ina charch of such dimensions are the most 
delicate parts of its structure. As M. Durand well says—“In order to support the vault 
of the crossing, it was a question of carrying up to s height of more than 88 mires, without 
being able to stay them, piers solid enough to resist the united thrusts of the longitudinal 
arches of the nave and transept, without giving them a bulk which would unduly obstruct the 
centre of the building, and without destroying the lightnoss of its lines. This was evidently 
the weak point of the system, and consequently it hecame necessary at the end of two and a 
half centuries to secure these piers by strong iron ties, which have been, and will long be, 
sufficient to avoid any danger.”* ‘These piers, which are 109 fect in height from the floor 
to the top of their capitals, are composed of sistoen attached shafts, forming on plan a square 
of 7 fect 6 inches, placed diagonally, and, as the walls are almost entirely suppressed, the 
piers preserve much the same bulk for their whole height. Ata height of 48 feet above the 
floor spring the arches of the great arcades and the aisle vaults, and here the piers are 
subjected to powerful thrusts which tend to causo them to buckle inwards in the manner so 
graphically described by the experts of 1498, More than’ 60 fect higher they have to with 
stand the thrusts of the vault over the crossing (about 45 foot square) and of the adjoinin 
high vanlts, which tend to push the piers outward, and 60 produce those “ widening curves ” 
which Mr. Goodyear believes to be the result of intentional construction. 

What ia tho extent of this “ widening” of the crossing piers ? Inthe Edinburgh Catalogue, 
Mr. Gooilyoar saya: “The total divergonco at Amiens hns heen plumbed, and is abont 
4-80 (feet), or 34 inches, throughout the nave and choir.”'t Ho tells us elsewhere how this 
plumbing was taken, A plumb-Line was dropped through wn opening in the vaulting noar the 
south.wast pier of the crossing (16a), and by sighting on this plumb-line this pier was found 
to bend into the nave about 0-20 foot, and then to curve outward about 1°40 feet,“ The total 
divergence would thus be about 2°80 feet.” } 

‘We aro fortunately in a position to test the accuracy of these observations. M. Durand 
ins found in the office of the Cathedral works @ drawing of the southern arch of the crossing 
(18a, 184), made during the time that Viollet-le-Duo was in charge of the Cathedral, at some 
time between 1850 and 1870, ‘ho drawing is to the very large scale of 6 em. por mitre 
{one-twentioth actual nize), and the piers are therefore represented on the drawing by a height 
of more than 5 feet, M. Durand informs mo that the drawing is executed with a caro and 
precision in which he has every reason to place the greatest confidence, On this drawing the 
extont of the movement of the two southern piers of the crossing (16a and 18a) is indicated 
by ordinates (shown by red lines) from perpendicular lines (also in red) on two faces of each 
pier, ‘Che longths of the ordinates are figured on the drawing in all cases, and it is fuir to 
presume that they wero plotted from actual plumbings. ‘Thanks to tho kindness of the 
architecte-insprcteur of the Cathedral, I have obtained « tracing of this drawing, but as the 
divergences trom the vertioal would be impereoptible if it were reduced to any size practicable 
in these pages, I have redrawn the profiles of the piers to a horizontal seale of ten times the 
vertical scale (Hg. 6). The ordinates and heights figured in decimals of a métre are ropto- 
Auetions of the figured dimensions on the original drawing. ‘The extrome divergence from 
the vertical, that of the northern fave of the south-east pier (184), is 0-125 mitre, or 5 inches, 
against Mr. Goodyéar's estimated plumbing of 17 iniches. I would venture to suggest that, in 
any futuro publications of his investigations, Mr. Goodyear should clearly distinguish between 
actually measured plumbings and plumbings only estimated hy sighting, for it is evident that, 
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in considering the latter, we must allow for a ‘margin of error” considerably in excess of 
that which he hag noted in medieval eathedrals. 

Let us consider a little more closely the divergences from the vertical shown on this 
Arawing, The northern face of the south-east pier (18a) rises vertically to about the level of 
the apex of the great areades, and from this level upward it has heen thrust outward by the 
high vaults to the extent of 5 inches. ‘The western face of this pier has been thrust inward 
by the choir arcade and aisle vault to the extent of 2 inches ; above it revedos to the extent 
of 3] inches, its fuce at the capital being thus 14 inches behind its face at the base. | The 
astern face of the south-west pier (16a) has been thrust inward by the nave arcade and aisle 
Vault to the extent of 1} inches ; above it recedes to the extent of 1 inch, its face at the eapital 
being thus slightly in front of its face at tho buse. ‘The northern face of this pier has heen 
thrust inward yery slightly (about } inch), and above it recedes to the extent of 4 inches,” 50 
that its face at the capital is about 8} inches behind its face at the base, 

Tf any architect who reads the above should still entertain any doubt as to theso deflections 
being the result of accident and not of design, I think that his doubt might be removed if he 
‘wore to make himself a large-scale drawing from the ordinates figured on fig. 6. ‘The profiles 
of the piers cannot properly be deseribed as “curves” at all; rather, they are broken lines 
which are the perfectly natural result of the movements which have caused them. ‘Thi 
romark is equally true of the deflection of the piers in the choir of Westminster, which 
indicated by a dozen ordinates figared on Mr. Sydney Vacher's fine drawing-} In this 
particular instance the aisle vault has thrust the pier inward to the oxtent of 2 inches ; above 
it recedes to the extent of 6 inches, giving a net divergence from the vertical of 4 inches in a 
height of about 76 feet from floor to capital of vaulting-shaft. The divergence here is there- 
fore a little greater in proportion to the height than the extreme divergence of the southern 
piers of the crossing at Amiens, as figured on the drawing. 

From the figures given above, it will be noticed that the divergence from the vertical in 
the southern piers of the crossing at Amiens is greatest towards the south ; 5 inches in the 
south-eastern pier, and 34 inches in the south-western pier. In connection with this south- 
‘ward movement, it is important to observe that the high vault of the south transept has 
qurted from the southern arch of the crossing, a fact which is proved by the existence of 
pronounced cracks in the vault-filing, next the southern side of the crossing arch. This is 
frne also of the north transept. ‘This separation of the transept vaults from the erossing 
arches proves that the whole upper part of the north transept has moved toward the north, 
‘and of the south transept toward the south. ‘This parting does not exist between the choir 
vault and the eastern arch, nor between the nave vault and the western urch, and the 
ordinates figared on the drawing show that the deflection of the two piers eastward und west- 
‘ward respectively is only very slight, 

‘Mh movement in the crossing piers and in the transepts, which is thus proved beyond 
the possibility of dispute, is quite sufficient to uccount for the “refinements,” which 
Mr. Goodyear has observed in the transepts. § ‘There is no necessity, therefore, to diseuss 
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these in detail, but there are two points which must be noticed : the supposed tapering of 
piers, and the so-called leaning mallion. In connection with the “ widening refinements” in 
the transept arcades next the crossing (which are simply the result of the movements described 
above—movements which are more pronounced in the transepts than in any other part of the 
chureb), Mr. Goodyear states that the four piers of the transepts which adjoin the crossing 
(25, 16b, 17, 18) have an outward lean on one side of the pier, and are closely perpendicular 
on the other side of the pier ; “these piers are consequently tapered about 0-30 (foet).”* If 
this tapering of the piers conld be established, it would certainly lend some apparent support 
to Mr. Goodyear’s theories, ‘The great height of these piers renders it impossible to measure 
them at the top withont scaffolding, but I have had tho circumference of one pier (150) 
measured at its base, and again midway in height between the base and the capital. The 
measurements were taken very carefully with a steel tape, and at both heights the girths are 
precisely 625m, The pier, therefore, docs not taper. This is probably another instance of 
‘Mr. Goodyear being misled by “ sighting ” plumb-lines ; but it is sufficient (0 raise a doubt as 
to the accuracy of other observations obtained in thia manner. Of the leaning mullion of the 
window 18a b+ (if it really does lean), it is only necessary to remark that leaning mallions 
fare by no means uncommon next crossings or central towers, or in other positions where 
thrusts or unequal loading have caused settlements. ‘The leaning mullion at Amiens is only 
sympathetic” (to use Mr. Goodyear’s phrase) with the leans in the piers in the sense that 
both are due to the same movement in the structure. 

‘The “ widening” of the nave of Amiens is stated by Mr. Goodyear to be 98 or 94 inches, 
but as this estimate is based on his “sighted " plumbing of the crossing piers, it need not detain 
us further. It is probable that some movements corresponding with those of the crossing 
piers have taken place in the nave, caused by the thrust of the aisle yaults inward, and by 
the thrust of the high vault outward, but the divergences are so small that they are not 
appreciable to the eye, and whatever may be their precise extent they are certainly not 
greater, und most probably sate much less, than those of the crossing piers. ‘That some 
movement has ocurred in the nave is proved by the breaking of the lintels a (fig. 2) 
mentioned above, by cracks in the enclosing wall at the back of the triforium,t and by cracks 
in the vaulting of the nave and aisles, Movement in the choir is conclusively proved by the 
historieal evidences quoted above. Mr. Goodyear gives s series of actual plumbings in the 
triforium of the nave and choir,{ which show that the thin enclosing wall at the back of the 
triforium and the piers of the triforium on the north side lean outward to the north, and on 
the south side lean ontward to the south, which is precisely what we should expect on 
structural grounds. ‘The extent of the lean, in a plumb-line 15 feet high, varies, in the choir, 
from half an inch to about 2} inches in the wall (averaging less than 1) inches), and from 
three-quarters of an inch to 9 inches in the piers (averaging about 1} inches), In thenaveit 
varies from three-quarters of an inch to 3 inches in the wall (averaging less than 14 inches), 
and from 1} inches to 3 inches in the piers (averaging slightly less than 2 inches). A glance 
at the section (fig, 2) will be sufficient to show that it would be very unsafo to make any 
proportionate ealeulation from these figures to arrive at the total divergence. Mr. Goodyear 
considers that the well-defined Jeans in the triforium wall at the crossing piers against the 
entire depth of the transept walls are highly important, but they are sufficiently explained 
hy the character of the movements in the transepts described above. 

Mr, Goodyear tells us that “ it is a very frequent arrangement in French cathedrals that 








_* Architectural. Record, xvi. 452. Mr. Goodyear also 403, 454. d 
sggesta that other pines inthe cholr aisles taper These ate found also tn tho choif nnd transept, 
+ Memoirs, i. No. 4, 33,94; Architectural Record, xvi. § Catalogue, 128, | Catalogue, 124. 
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tho widening is inconspicuous or wholly absent at the facade entrance,” * nnd of Amiens he 
says that the divergences appear to be uniform and parallel through the choir and nave, 
with the excoption that the great piors at the entrance next the organ gallery (1a, 2a) do not 
Giverge, and that those next them diverge loss than the rest.” + ‘Truly an exception very 
damaging to his theories. ‘The reason why the piers 1a and 2a do not diverge will be obvious 
from fig. 7 (plan of each end of the nave at the triforium level), by & comparison of the 
abutment of the crossing piors and nave piers with the abutment afforded at the west end, 
whore the thrust of the high vault is neutralised by the whole weight of the western towers. 
On Mr. Goodyear's hypothesis, the exception is inexplicable, If these “ widening refinements” 
wore really rogarded “as the necessary conditions to the erention of a work of art in 
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architecture,” surely they were just as essential in the piers which closed the view westward 








fs in the piers which bounded the eastward view across the transapt, and even more essential 
there, at the west ond, than in the intermediate piers of the nave where they are hardly 
perceptible, So also, when Mr. Goodyear talls us that of all the vaulting-shatts in the aisles 
Bf the nave eleven out of fourteen lean outward,t how is it that two of those which do not 
Jenn happen to be the shafts at the angles of the transepts, which close the view down the 
‘aisle eastward, precisely where such “refinements” would tell most ? 

To sum up. ‘The deviations from the normal in Amiens Cathedral which Mr. Goodyear 
believes to be intentionally constructed “refinements” are nothing of the kind; they are 
merely the accidental results of movements which have taken place in the structure, of which 
movements conclusive proof is afforded both by the recorded history and by the present 
condition of the building, ‘These movements are very small considering the huge dimensions 
and the lightness in the design of the structure; much smaller indeed than Mr, Goodyear 











Architectural Record, xvi. 180; Memoles, i, Noy 4, 
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‘would haye us believe. ‘The only surprising point about them is that they are not very much 
greater than we find them to be. 

‘As Mr. Goodyear has quoted, in support of his theories, the views (not always at first 
hand) of architects and clergy connected with some of the French churches which he has 
“nyeatignted,* it may be well to see how these theories of his have been received in France 
by those most competent to pronounce an opinion upon them. As may be inferred from 
what I have said above, M. Durand entirely rejects Mr. Goodyear's theories with regard to 
‘Amions, M. de Lasteyrie, whose authority on any question connected with the archmology 
of French medieval architecture ranks as high as tbat of anyone in France, has rejected 
‘Mr. Goodyear’s theories in no uncertain manner.t M. Eugene Lefovre-Pontalis, the 
directeur of the Société frangaise darchéologie, in a review of Memoirs, i. No. 4, say 
that Mr. Goodyear endeavours in vain to discover what he (M, Lefovre-Pontalis) would call 
the law of horizontal inflection, and that the great variety of his observations proves indeed 
that it exists chiely in his imagination. M. Lefevre-Pontalis declines to accept his theories 
with regard to vertieal deviations, and concludes. by saying—“ It seems to mo that he sets 
out with an erroneous idea, and that be wishes to aitribute to the architets of the middle 
‘ages principles which they had no interest in adopting from the point of view either of 
perspective or equilibrium.” } 


Teannot conclude without acknowledging my special indebtedness to M. Durand, both 
fas regards his masterly Monographie, and also for the supplementary information which 
he hus 4o kindly given me, When the othor French charches investigated by Mr. Goodyear 
have been the subject of monographs ns exhaustive as that of M. Durand on Amiens, thero 
‘will be no difficulty in producing equally conclusive proof that their “refinements " exist only 
in Mr. Goodyear s imagination, 
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Moxpay, 17H Joxn 1006. 


ADJOURNED DISCUSSION ON MR. WATERHOUSE'S PAPER 


SOME OBSERVATIONS 





ON THE REPORT OF THE ROYAL COMMISSION ON LONDON TRAFFIO, WITH 


SPECIAL REFERENOR TO THE 
FARES" [Jouuxat, 26ra May 1906). 


PROPOSED FORMATION OF NEW THOROUGH- 


Sir Jonx Tayvon, K.0.B,, Vice-President, in tho Chair, 


Professor Braunsvonn Pree [F), who had moved 
tho adjonmment of the debate at the Inst meeting, 
find who was now called upon by tho Chairman, 
feferred in his opening romarks to Mr. Water: 
Housi's Papor as perbaps the most important 
Paper to Londoners rend at tho Institute tor 
many yearn; ho advocated for it ovol and full 
consideration and careful thongbt as tho im- 
portant question of now thorouxhfarvs ja London 
Was. peimarily.-m mattor for architects, Cone 
tinuing, he said : Tt cortainly is m mattor for archi- 
{eots before n rnattor for enginoers. 1 think thera 
isn +t deal of force in what Mr. Watorhouse 
said Lasts Tupor, that tho scheme of the 
Towdon ‘Trafic Commission is primarily a tram 
‘way aebomo which is attrnoted, tho attention of 
Tnineors, and has boon dant with in an onginor’s 
Mnannor though T venture to suggest it is primarily 
fmatter of buildings, and not merely a matter of 
through trai, ut of ting ocean en 
important ey snd so long as tho buildings 
readin, seo Hope will bs tho caso, are necbi- 
aotural, this fs a.queation which primarily concorns 
wechitects..Porhnpa it will be wise to deal with @ 
‘hattar vory much in. tho way in which it was peo- 
Tanted to a. In general torms should like again 
only jast to relor to the extmordinaty ft which 
tay’ tana Mr. Waterhouse displayat for bringing 
honey out of @ carcass, and, a Mr. Gotch onco 
renee od hore, of providing that suggested flavour 
ve nmour in his Papot which corrosponds to tho 
Peauonve of onion in salad, I would lik» to make 
‘this suggestion in the’ fist plsen ‘with rogard to 
the direction of any nov roads in London. Mr. 
Waterhouse has followed the main dievetion of the 
Tool propood by. tho Tate Comin, ond 
Therefore X would ko to stack with this sugges. 
tion, thatthe configuration of London is pructically 
tho configuration of the river and its bills, 
think gensrally it would. be tssloss to atto«pt to 
throw a new line of traffic communication thromyh 
London irrespective of the weight of buildings ad- 
jacont to that Line, That weight of bnildings is 
Practically createl for us hy tho Tino of tho river 
Prastertors te wie now thoroughare that will 
fave to tap London must bo equidistant, or 


















practically equidistant, from the river, ‘Then we 
Tome to the question ‘of hills, Of course there 
is Lndgnto Hill, which is London practically, on 
‘which the original London stood, and around which 
London now. soothes at its vory, heart, ‘Then a 
if way to the north fs Pentonville EM, with the 
"Angel on it, and thero is the general. slopo 
ing westwards that lies between Oxford St 

wi of 

gonoral 





jcondilly, and tho river. ‘The southern 
Tondon {practically flat. 1 think tho 
diversion which is now suggested by n great sastorn 
fond weatern road entirely noglocts this configura- 
tion of London which is ereatod by the river, and 
hat of tho hills, Tk sooms to scoot up Pentonvillo 
Hill aa if it did not oxist, or ws if the traffic wore 
Jongivg to got up it ‘Then the southoen road in 
she same way practi Dupe over tho angle at 
tho bottom of Pentonville Hill. ‘Taking wp the 
roads as Mr, Waterhouse diseussod thom, tho 
fprent wost-lo-cast rond, wo notico that it ter- 
inates pmictically on’ the side of the Park. 
‘hore is no logic in taking w hugo. thoroughfaro to 
reecivo the greater part of Lotdon's tle an 
Airveting it in nn unbroken streatn upon the edgo 
of the railings at Lancaster Gate, 1 eannot con- 
foive tho reason for the termination of tho western. 
thoroughfare there, any more than I can under- 
stand its direction. When T ny Lancaster Gate, 
‘of course 1 moan Lancaster Gate in Bayxwater 
esol, a Vlora Gute in pack, phi. 
: onl jo diroction sugested 
‘thit line seems: afb fmtoeetian in the water ol 
Kensington Gnrdens, which you see exnctly con- 
uous with the lino of the road. Surly any 
‘woxtaen road ought to load to some focussing point, 
If itwere lod to the Marble Arch it would receive 
rulief in various ditvetions ; but ending as it doos 
near the foot of Quoen’s Road, it seems pructically 
futile in purpose, ‘Tho Bayswater Road for # eou- 
siderable length (at lonst for n mile) does exnetly 
the work that is proposed to be dono by this now 
‘west-to-east road, ‘Then T should like to say, with 
rogard to its gonoral dircotion, that it dis 
the general tendency of all east-to-woxt on 
the north side of the river. If you wateh them, 
thoy all converge on to the City; that is to say, 
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they all havo m practically due easterly direction 
ore, wonthesterly Salam and 1 canoe 
imagine what section of the population will wish 
to hurey at cloctric-tramway speed in north- 
easterly dirvetion away from Oxtord Strest, away 
from the delights of the shops, and right away 
from the Gity up to ome point somewhera near 
St. Lnke's. Tt seems to mo that the direction of 
tho road is contrary to tho tendency of traftio in 
ee Seip) r shah eae froth a 
applies. tion wi to tke con: 
firaration of tbe river would appear to have had 
some bearing upon the eastern direction of that 
rsa tanrvecse. road, tthe eastern roads in 

don have a tondoney northwards from the 
Bank. Tho roads all tend duo cast to the Bank 
trom the west but when you got tothe Bank you 
find that thoy take tendency northwards, which is 
prolubly owing to tho existenco of the docks. ‘This 
cast-to- west rau, sngulatly enough, at that point 
turns down, which alio bas the effect of drawing 
traffic froin the Kast End instead of into the City, 
fund inatead of where ovoryono wants to go—away 
in tho dircetion of Old Strvot and St. Luke's, On 
these accounts it soems to mo that that great 
thoroughfare is open to criticism. In tho samo 
way tho north-to-south thoroughfare is. not watis- 
factory, beonuso it nogloots tho tendency to the 
City—towards the boat. It crontos » wide road 
by tho side of the groat onclosuro ereatod by tho 
railways to tho north, and doos nothing, and can 
do nothing, to reesive and to roliove tho north- 
wostarn nccossod to London, It is unfortunate, of 
course, {tom tho point of viow of tho plan that the 
rallwaye wand ne they do, forming grat woo 
riven into London from the north and provent- 
ing direot noosa from tho north-west into, the 
contro, nnd this great northern road doos nothing 
but emphasise tho existing difficulty, Tt eraatos 
fan expensive and costly thoroughfare within easy 
roach of tho Groat Northorn line all the way up 
to tho north. ‘Then when wo come to the south, 
it in tho same way avoids the coutrs, and every: 
‘ono who goes down thit road nnd wishes to 
reach tho Bank, or the heart of London, will 
Ihave to: leave the road to itself and turn into 
somo of the already existing thoroughfares, 
Gonorally, the wostern district of London at 
progont is provided with an amplo number of 
connecting thoroughfares. If you take Oxford 
Streot, the grot western outlet of London, you 
‘will find thero are parallel streets which roliove it 
to tho north in very considerablo quantity, stroots 
ssach as Wigmore Stroot, and stroots liko the great 
Euston Roni, the groat new road of tho begin- 
nning of Inst contary, and a road which T might 

ind the Mesting’ waa oroated by Aot of Pati 
ment to be no loss than 160 feot between building: 
‘Whe road is laid down as being 60 foot wide, an 
the buildings are to be kept 50 fest from the edge 
‘of tho road hy the New Road Act, anil it is a fact 
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which bas been pointed out in Minutes published 
by the London County Council that when the 
portico of Murylebono Chrch was erocted it was 
found to bo without tho legal limit of 80 foot, and a 
Reis Act of Parliament was obtained to sanction 
roiontion of that portico. London had gone 
to sleep during tho last contnry, and allowed 
Dyuildings right and left to infringe upon that 
‘most valunblo boilding line; and the consequence 
ia that we now find tho great cast-to-wert 
thoroughfare blocked by leasehold premises, whiah, 
it is hoped will not be renewed, so that wo may 
some day come into the roversion of this eaxt-to- 
‘wost thoroughfare alrady existing, though par- 
tially blocked. 'To the south of Oxford Stroot 
thors is not, of course, the same facility of move- 
mont from east to west, th stroots being narrow 
‘and onfined, Tho trafic to the north-west of conse 
{goes on tho north side of Hydo Park, and the traffic 
to the south-woit follows the Piccadilly line and 
joss under Hyde Park, vo that it will bo obvious 
that any improvement of moans of nccoss to London, 
should follow the existing tondoncies, and should 
rrathor tako a similar dirootion to tho reat Oxford 
Strvot lino on the noxth, or the great Piccadilly 
Tino on the south. Of courae this scheme of the 
Commission is sory Iago and drat. 18 It oo 
large. to bo practicable, and too drastic to bo 
ypalar and to bo eatriel ont, We can only 
inmigino such a scheme being carried ont by the 
formation of a ‘Trust to aquiro n yast amount of 
proporly and to hold it for tho benefit of tho 
public, and auch a rast one ean soarcaly think 
‘Will over be ablo to bo called into being. 
Waterhouse proceadod with a light 
humour which made his Papor so delightful. to 
hows, and pat tho Hotel Russell undor wentonoo of 
oath ; and if you look at tho plan you will find 
ho hiv boon” atwolutely impartial, “because the 
Langham tas ono in a sala ways end bis 
‘architectural huinour has tod him to suggest that 
‘circle should be driven round the awkward back 
élovation of All Souls’ Chureh on account of its 
clive porto, Thon, Si, gonealy abou ike 
to suggest that, us London contains » very largo 
number of oxevodingly beautiful buildings, if wo 
hind chanco of really clearing a space and taking 
buildings that wo have in London, and grouping 
thom ns wo fancy. wo should like to seo thom, 
thora would be no eapital in rope that eould com: 
pote with London. If wo tako, for instance, that 
roup of Greok buildings which wo have around 
Bloomsbury tho British Museum, St, Pancras 
Chareb, the entrance to Huston Station, and Uni- 
voraity Collego—and group thom together, what a 
ungnificont lass of buildings they are! Thon in 
the samo way, if you take tho earlio buildings, 
tho great city hall and such buildings as White- 
hall und tho Horse Guards, and #0 forth, and 
group those together » little more closely, how 
shirming they would be! ‘Then if wo tako the 
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‘wonderful series of modern Gothio churches and 
it those inn row or in» park, how nico they 
ould be! I really sbould like ‘to get all. the 
Gothie reredoses of the last half-century nnd stack 
thom in the South Kensington Museuim in onler 
to give tho public something to look nt, and to 
give our architoots a chance of repenting of their 
Thany sins. If wo only had chance of rearmng- 
ing things, what « fino city we could make of 
London !—for the proper method of improving 
London is by improving the access between our 
buildings and opening up the buildings that wo 
have. It is a singalar thing that the line of 
Waterloo Bridge if produoed will come into the 
‘contro of the front of the British Musoum, and if 
wwe could siriko w fow lines of that sort right to our 
fine buildings and open np aocosses betwoon them, 
‘woshoulid be doing something that is more practical, 
somothing that would be more casily attained, and 
something, I venture to think, which would be 
moro satisfactory to us as architects than the mere 
driving of » huge new thoroughfare, with its very. 
Aoubt{ul blessing of miscellaneous urchitecturo 
‘hich nono of us can escape from, right through 
tho heart of the London that wo know and. Love 80 
wwoll, With rogard to tho configuration of the river, 
1 should like for a moment to point out that 
tho river ina great 8, ‘Tho upper curve 
‘St. Paul's sitting ubove it on Ladgate Hill, and 
hns for ity contro Bothlobem Hospital at the wouth. 
‘Whe traffic routes of London have practically 
doptot that ling because they eoncentente noross 
tho river via Blackfriars Bridge and Watorlos 
Bridge upon the Elephant. ‘Thon the lowor curve 
‘of tho 8 has Westminster upon its shore in. the 
contro; and at ite tao contro, from which it 
rauiates, is Hyde Park Comer, ‘That is really the 
shapo of London, with St. Paul's at ono contro 
find Westminster at the other, with linos rotat= 
ing trom St. Paal's and going northwaris above 
Hydo Park, and the otter linos from Wostaninster 
going southwards undor Hyde Park. If you 
‘noe reoognisa that configiration, T think it 
will bolp us to link our architectural buildings 
Yogother. One other point, probobly the most im- 
portant point, bocanse the ost practical ofall. Ts 
W possible for ws to have an authority in London 
‘which will atudy traditions, which will ragard 
Pepnly continuation of arohitestoral ne, 
‘and which will consistently harmonise our stroet 
widths and streot improvements so as to give 
us the most competent relief when it can be 
‘Obtained most coonomically, and when it is most 
hooded? "We all desiro such a body ws that, and 
T venture to think—and am glad to say it, quite 
for criticisms which may be deserved, 

‘probably aro well deserved —that wo havo that 
body in the London County Council. I esnnot 
pani hak wb witing with 9 parancnt 
rchitectural staf, with permanont supervision of 
buildings, with statutory powers with regard to the 
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making of now roads, and with a certain control 
over existing roads, is the body which ought to 
bo atrongthened, and which ought to be supported 
towards the attainment of architectural ends which 
London most desires. I am quite sure that the 
improvement of the London County Council is « 
ery cesar an very Sporn line of policy, 
‘and I should like to suggest to the Institute that 
the improvement of the London County Council as 
rogards architectural matters is in our own hands ; 
‘and if we wore to take a wiso line of public action 
‘with rogard to the London County Council in 
ublic improvements, and seek to assist them in 
Architectural matters in promoting. their new 
ogislation, we should bo ablo to do in that 
way much'more good than by merely maintaining 
‘critical nititude with rogard to aetion on pro~ 
lems which do not of necessity concorn us as 
‘ntchitects, I would like to point out to the 
Instituto that only last year tho London County 
Council introduced » Hill, tho greater part of 
which was withdrawn, which practically gaye 
thomn powor to make stroots up to 100 fect in 
width and to link together strots that wanted 
Tinking together, and to open 4p blind ends, #0 
that ina variety of ways at smnall oxpense, would 
begin to come that ruliof to the trafic which in 
tho first placo is nocosénty, On the other hand, 
T would venture to warn the Institute against 
calling into existonco a now body without archi- 
Hla rons, to which we abl have no mae 
of efoctunlly appeating, which will drive hugo largo 
Shormughacer Hght through iho haet of London 
in dofiance of local interosts and in defiance 
‘of any architectural interests, 
thinking that wo should fostor steady education 
in tho matter of public architectural improvement 
before wo decide to call into oxistongo another 
oly to driv new strocts through the henrt of 
Tondon in that way. T suggost that, wo, as archi- 
tects, ate not yat in w fit frame of mind and jntel- 
Tot to design buildings for sch stroots ax are now 
proposed to be mado, to say nothing of the designs 
of such cirenses and fine public iis ‘us might 
‘o Russell Square the wondor of the world. 
Architectural tradition has moved far away from 
the point of type which haa enabled us to produce 
Rogint Streot, or King William Street, or Moor- 
gato Streot in tho City ; bub although wo are doing 
our host, we can produce nothing much better 
than Shaftesbury Avenue, or Kingsway, which is 
Practically tbo sme thing only on» bigger sels 
tho absence of nnity of fooling, the absence of 
‘architectural idonls in education, and the whsence 
‘of roal public interest in public architecture are to 
hhlame ; but in all these respects we aro improving. 
Give is another balf-genoration, and 1 think wo 
mny bo fit for these now strocts, I hog v 
hhonrtily, Sir, to thank Mr. Waterhouse, if T may 
venture to add something to the voto of thanks 
which was passed last time for his most interest- 
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ing Paper, and to hope that public attention may 
‘not cease with it, and that our attention to it as 
‘an Institute may be concentrated continnally upon 
this most important subject until London is fally 
alive to the fact that there is a“ chiel “ looking on 
‘and takin’ notes.” 
Mr. E. W.. Hupsos (.): Professor Pite has 
dealt with the subject from an architect's point of 
iow, but it iaust, I think, bo considered also from 
fan ongineoring point of viow. ‘The question is so 
fmportant that we may excuse gentlemen who 
‘suggestions even by letters to The Times if 
thoro is a chance of rousing the lethargy of 
Londoners by proposals likely to alleviate” the 
paister es oH with’ ibe Hoy Alcea 
It generous! mis 
atop, bes. ha has. given good reason for oe strong 
indictment in suggesting that it evinces * tram- 





way madness.” * With this I agree, But the 
worat sting of Mr. Waterhouso’s i in the 
tail—in tho words “uninterested public.” There, 


Sir, is tho canse of all the trouble from which we 
now suffor, Mr. Albert Shaw in his book 
Municipal Government in Great Britain remarks : 


Mf London within the lifetime of men wil In thelr prime 





Inad taken dye precautions, what errore might have been 
hivoldedT London le siow creating © park syvtem, and 
‘acquiring tand that Tas quadropled in value within thirty 


yan Ieee an raghenng wrt ad 
frermaniogibereby Ue expene af appepriatn fron 
thar stats tv e enc ow ao Wh Wocll have Gat wf 
pars ngs. hm poche of Lanter Siler en tnatinae 
itcontnaen hntal.aecy athe 
Impbasard poles of ponengeetesaryoraton fall Be 


A comprehensive plan for London realignment 
Which might be worked from during the next 
hhulf-contnry is the first desiderntum now, late 
though it be. Me. Watorhouso has not given 
‘us an altornativo scheme, but bas confined himself 
to a revision of tho line for the two great avenues, 
which aro only put forward in a very half-bearted, 
tentative manner in the Report of the Royal 
Commission. The Commission's selieme, in fact, is 
only s suggestion, and Mr. Waterhouse has worked 
it out carefully in dotail, Ido not think that a great 
‘east and west and north and south thoroughfare is 
‘what is required, although  roat deal of traffic 
of course goes east and west. We have had very 
many sebemes within tho last 150 years, and since 
Wren and Evelyn planned a reconsiructed London. 
After them came tho liltle known but com- 
ive book of Jobn Gwynne (1765), and 
many of his suggestions have since 
carried out. Later on came Sydney Smitke, in 
1884, and some of his suggestions have been 
carried out. Then there were Sir Charles Barry's 
snggestions for Westminister, which were not 
earried out ; next Colonel Haywood’s ; and since 
then, among others, the plans of Mr. H. H. 


* ‘There were Commissioners who distentet. 
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Bridgman, Mr. Woodward (1886),* Mr, Arthur 
Cawston (1899), and Mr, T. Blashill. “I think 
London needs much more than two new straight 
thoroughfares, and, after considering the lines of 
many cities, ‘British and Continental, T think 
that we require are elliptical avenues which will 
‘start at the west, round as belts, and turn 
south, so forming’ links across the bridges, ns wo 
find is done in the best laid-out foreign cities. 
London has not had an opportunity of substituting 
‘magnificent boulevards for its walls and defensive 
ditches, as was the case in many instances on the 
Continent, and Ido not think they could be in any 
way upon. ‘Take, for instance, Viewna, 
Rouen, Milun, and, finest ‘example 
CuO SS elf sytem 1 hold to, be 
ne ylus wltra for a realignment mndom, 
Duaraues en eos akan gts save appt 
our great railway termini in the Euston Road. 
Looking at the later cities of tho New World and 
at the new towns in our own colonies, what do we 
find? They aro all Inid out in rectangular eross~ 
ings, and "with, perhaps one or two diagonal 
sveraes ony, asin San Francisco, Chicago, Was 
ington, Philadelphia, &.,but no bel lines whatever. 
In the avenues in tho other cities I have referred 
to we find also belt lines of railways. Whnt could 
have been more convenient to us for the past 
thirty years and moro than the much abused 
Underground Railway, inend orginally chil 
for traffic? It has been recently co} 
in Paris, where have also their Ceinture 
outside, and now the Mééropolifain is throwing out 
tendons, loops, and tangential extensions right and 
loft. We have avoided circuits in roadways, and 
adopted them in # railway. ‘The French adopted 
fs, codorctng fey rac ndvcalel Poet 
5 ful le udvocated. Four 
Peprpenne nfl) soy delice Fateh 
feport, involving 140-fot roads are superfluous 
e ean do without them, even if any double line 
is requirel. The motor ‘bus will do much for 
Tt has not hd a fair chance, When ite 
noiso, smell, and vibration have been rectified 
(which is surely within the range of enginooring 
skill) tramways will be found s nuisance and an 











has been euught by the President of the Local 
nt Boas, 


Government according to his article in 
the Pall Mall Mayazine for June, and ho hax 
no other for the difficulties of London 


panacea 
traffic than the multiplication all over London of 
‘electrio trams. In the district he represents— 
‘Wandsworth and Battersea—the placo is now 
ina state of mphenval to the construction 
of electric trams: the ‘are blocked every- 
‘where, and the trado is suffering. ‘The expense of 
a general adoption of these tramways is something 
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terrible to contemplate. Mr. Burns says, “Ex- 
finguish omnibuses altogether,” dealing another 
blowat private enterprise, Now, objection has beon 
raised to tho “ newness” of London which would 
be enused by building in now streets, Preserve all 
ancient and good buildings ns far as possible ; but 
thoy wero now onee, and surely a monumental 
character can be imparted which will be better than 
mature buildings of the Gower Struct or even 
Nash's Regent Stroot typo, We have soon tho design 
for the roconatracted ond of that streot; andalthough 
it is stutod that the shopkoopors say they will have 
nothing to do with it, wo must adsnit that it is 
possible to got dosigns, providing for a little moro 
‘Adequate display of goods, without supporting upper 
ftorios on posta with all plate glass infront, 
‘As rogards an Advisory Board Mr. Burns says, 
"Tt existe already, and ils offioos aro in Spring 
Garidons.” Trogret that Professor Pite approves 
this and fears to have another authority, thinking 
Ht would ereato a“ Frankonstain's monstar:" he 
Govwenmont, ropresonting tho British public, has 
ilroudy created one which bids fair to “oxtin- 
squish” ratopayers as well as ormnibuses; and to 
sivo thio insatiable body further dutios whilo ite 
vembors wre partly oecupied with parliamentary 
ation would but add another hydra-head for 
absorption of ratos (without control) in muniotpal 
oxponditurs, Tam glad. to soo Sir R, M. Beach. 
croft objects to this idea, I deprucate any 
sohome that would injure the prospoct of tho 
‘Thaxnes Embankment, aa the proposal in tho 
Report for a bridge olow to Bincktrinrs Bridgo 
would curainy do, Wo have alrady the Chatham, 
and Dover Railway bridgo on one sido, and to put 
aniothor on the other is perfeetly unnocossary, and 
‘would spoil tho finost ourvod quay which’ this 
country possosaes. Blackfriars Bridge is to. be 
vean, and Waterioo Bridgn only 44 fot wie, 
could bond one day must bo widened. ‘Pho aliition 
of a halt-bridg cach sido of Ohating Cros railway 
bridge woul rolievo tho Strand, provide all that 

nnocostary for tronspontine traf, anid not wld to, 
Congestion at the foous of tho eonvarging roads on 
the Surrey aide, Mr, Waterhouse suggests that to 
takotwofrontagesin srwet-widening wool! ba otas 
than one. [ think that is so from an architectueal 
standpoint, Leaving apart the question of archi. 
Weotural grandour, however, to take two sides is 
fh more exponsive way, You havo double the 
number of compensations to arrange and double 
the frontage to relot, and it seems not so reoupara- 
Ave oF easy now to lot it with the restrictions wa 
Aosite to enforeo. It mast be romembored that 
Gray's Inn Toad has already boon widened, and 
‘any farthor widening is hardly likely to bo adopted, 


‘Pho foar of ts ing upon the sacred pricincts 
a ihe Temple bus. porhape 





























‘ean carried! too far. 
Tf King’s Bench Walk were thrown open to the 
Strand and Embankment it would affori fine 
relief to Fleet Street, and the privacy of the divided 
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precinats could be secured by troos snd a con- 
nection by subway, T strongly protest 

the necessity for any fresh bridge; but i it must 
be, the line from tho Law Courts to Bethlehem 
Ayla is sorvienbe and incidentally suggenive! 
Mr. Waterhouse would scomingly spare the Duke 
of Devonshice's property at Berkeley Shah but 
hhas not been so kind to tho Duke of Bedford nt 
Russell Square, I profer a line passing in front 
instoad of hind St. Panes Church ani wo by 
Seymour Streot widen on the eat sida to High 
Street, Camden Town. Tho importance of 
subject, and its bearing on matters which th 
Congress is to consider, is my exeuso for the 
length of theso remarks, 

‘Mr. Wat, Woopwaun (F]: 1 am vory sorry 1 
‘was not abio to be prosont whon Mr. Waterhouse 
read his Paper, but I read it in tho Jouuwat. I 
can quit sympathise with Mim in the difiealy bo 
raat have bad in propaing wich a Pap, bao 
in 1885 T myvolf read  Papor on the subject in 
this room, and T know the difficultios ws to the 
laying oul of stats of this nalare. Looking at 
Mr. Watorhonso’s plan Tam reminded of my own 

ann for rebuilding ‘London, Me. Wotarhonae 

found, as bo considered, the propor route for a 
now thoroughfare, and he ha» constructed that 
routs, having ax mauch rogard as possible to ho 
buildings on that route. I cannot. understand 
Professor Beroaforl Pito's point as to the con- 
figuration of the Thames, What tho configuration, 
of the Thames has to do with driving 4 thorough- 
faro for the relief of the traffic of London I cannot 
imagine, With rogard to. tho example of Mary- 
Tebone Road tho Profossor has properly spoken 
‘bout it T know the history of that ron, and 
romambor tho enorgy T exerted as honorary 
architect to tho Metropolitan Gardous Awociation 
in endeavouring to got carced out, improvements 
{n connection with it. ‘To doal with this mutter 
in a practical way wo must arrive at the conclusion, 
after reading tho ‘Traffic Commission's Roport, that 
thore is no possibility of potting new thoroughfares: 
in London. ‘Tho present Government will not xivo 
tus the money, and tho London County Council 
thas oxhauated ll its resonrees, or will have done 
to in a very short tine, ao wo eannot look to 
thou for assistance. What I think wo might 
Ao is to take ndvantago of oxisting thoroughfares 
‘more than wo do. If the police would divert 
‘tho traffic more on to the Embankment, parallel 
with the Strand, and divert the traffic more 
‘into Gowor Street, parallel with Tottenham Court 
Road, and take advantage of other great lines of 
thoroughfares north nnd south, and east and west, 
T think wo might bo able to get somo relief frou 
tho congestion from which we suffer. Mr. Watet- 
hhoute’s rent riorth and south thoroughfares are 
tus effective for thix roliet as it ix possible to 
design thoronghfares; and with regard to the 
srchiteoture of the new strosts Mr, Waterhouse 
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[deed Suk thn Reed 
capable buildings worth 
those thoroughfares. One ould not adopt a better 


en Sian Sek seedy pla} ie ibe cme ot 
it Street, viz. block-to-t designs uniform 
in treatment, but each block rece be design. 
‘With rogani io using the Embankment for trama- 
‘ways, as recommended by the Trafic Commission, 
fo my mind tramways’ along the Embankment 
would utter! iil “that noble thoroughfare. 
‘That mggeston bas boon formulated and brought 
forward entirely in tho interests of tho 
British workman, and I certainly ope thst 
tramways will never be permitted there, ‘The 
width of the thoroughfares is an important point. 
Mr. Watarbouse rvcomimends that they should not 
be t00 wide, Northumberland Avenue from house 
to house ii 90 foot in width; Portland Place, 
hhonse to house, is 120 feet in width; and tho new 
Piccadilly, at the widening nosr the Circus, is to 
‘bo 80 feot in width; but I do not think that any 
thoroughfaro should exceed 100 feet. Another 
thing wo might do with rmgurd to the clearance of 
London steeots is to preserve ns much as possible 
af old Landon, Twas reading ysirday of the won- 
dlorful effect of old ‘Tomplo Bar which now forms 
tho enteanee to Thoobuld's Park, and I think Sir 
Aston Webb has probably the beatiful 
lac ak und to be outideChis' Hoopla 
we aro to destroy thoroug! ‘we might at 
least preserve somo of their moro interestin 
fontures. With rogard to the Board 
Architoctaral Control I very sorry 
indeod to #00 ny sort of control over the 
architects of this country vested in Spring 
Gardens, whose officials are, 1 think, already fully 
mploye, 1 think Professor Fite raber eontr 
dicts himself by flest suggesting that the Board 
hbould be at Spring Gerlene nud then. Godiog 
faolt with Aldwyeh, which is the ehild of Spring 
Gardens. It would all depend upon the constitu. 
Nou of ‘the Board an questions of uh. sor 
require very grave consideration, regard to 
the cdveation of the abl ag fe. Hodton has 
ruferred to the shops in Pi feta 1 mmay 
bo allowed to. refer to that, aa it is exoreising ® 
feat dal of public attention at tho, moment 
” 
i 














Art Critic of The ier in last Fesay's 
iterary Supplement says this with regard to 

Regent Street builiings: “They might be made 
Joss heavy by abolishing the square blocks that aro 
to intarript the columns and by greater sinmplicity 
of detail generally, Let the architect beware of 
recent shocking example—the new Palace of 
Tustice in Rome. Tt fine cost millions, and its 
decoration, because it is heavy and over-claborate, 
ia universally condemned. The stateliness of the 
now Quadrant would be improved, not diminished, 
if tho distinguished architect would retrench a few 
ff his dotails and simplify some of the lines." As 
‘one of the architects planning that hotel, but not 


ible for the architecture, thongh I sm in 
entire agreement with its architectural beauties, I 
think it will make a magnificent addition to the 


architecture of England. It is lamentable to m3 
‘mind that the Art Critic of such an influenti 






‘one of the simplest in 
hat it is possible to concsive, 
‘There is certainly no excessive decoration or ovur- 
claboration. ‘Tho enly particle of earving is round 
the cireular windows on the third floor, and 
the whole of the building, with which T a1 v 

familiar is simplo and dovoid of elaboration, Wil 
ro ot pablo eaten on this very maior 
poople are speaking of shops being recessed, of piers 
Tawi Seteies with the sip Come ack of 
wilths and heights, in entire ignoranes of the actual 








dimensions which they eould obtain at any moment 
if they took the troable to consult those who are 
erecting the edifice. It is rogrottable to find 


such criticism from persons who will not take the 
trouble to ascortain the facts. With regard to the 
‘opening of the Mall, a suggestion mado at the 
Instituto some thirty years ago, and which was 
‘now being carried out Sir Aston Webb, I am 
quito sure we may trust him to do all that is 
oautifal in connection with the work. But here 
is an instance of the want of public spirit. No 
‘entrance to the Mall from Charing Cross would, to 
my mind, be perfect unless Draminond's Bat 
romoved.’ If Drummond's Bank be rvtainod it will 
proyent the widening of Whiteball, nnd it will 
‘entirely spoil one of tho finest things done in the 
SEU Be ls ota, will no deal lhe 
leet it. oul we said a it 

shout the plans before us. Tean only congratulate 
Mr. Waterhouse for producing these plans, but 
Tam afraid they willbe like mine of twenty Jenrs 
ngo—they will have no practical result. Neverthe- 
Tess, Mr. Waterbouse's name will be handed down 
to posterity ax ono who did his best for the 
beautification of London in the early part of the 
twentieth century. 

Bir Asrox Wim, R.A. [¥7]: I shonld not like 
the occasion to fuss withoot adding my small 
congratulations and to express the pleasure I have, 
‘and that Iam suro we all bave, that one who bears 
80 honoured a name in this Institnto should have 
rovived the interest which his fathor took, and have 
given and read us s0 excellent a Paper. It is one 
‘of the most important subjects we have ever had 
bofore tho Institute, We architects have spent a 
good deal of time on arts and crafts and chairs 
‘and tables and things of that sort, and while we 
havo been fiddling, as I might say, with those things, 
the groster interests of architecture have boen a 
little apt to slip out of our fingers, and to-day wo 
find our municipal authorities having borough 
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ongincors or surveyors of their own, while 
farchitecturo is but little considered, Mr. Water: 
house's Paper and the scheme be proposed show 
hhow essontial it js when Times of streets are laid out 
that they should be laid out, certainly by enginoors 
‘and surveyors, but certainly also in conjunction 
With atchitocts. Tho vary dirvetion of the streats 
themselves is influenced by rchitecture, and 
propsrly influenced by the architectural effects 
Which occur, Howover, to-night wo are not con- 
corned to oxatnine whether theso two main streots 
nto the right lines. ‘That is far too great a subjeot 
for mo toontorinta, Mr. Waterhouse has also pro- 
tected himself in tho same way, [ think, by saying 
‘accepted the proposals of the Commission 

if tho two best lines, and thon ho bas tried 
itt them into architectural form, ‘This he 
to me to have snccoolod in doing, and ho 
naturaly in one part a usa ALdwyel, a ade 
‘that forin part of his north and south route, whereas 
by an oxtraordinnry oversight the enginoer's plan 
‘Aldwych at all. ‘Thor ix one 

thing I should Like to say as a sort of principle 
with reforonco to straight stroots, Sir Melvill 
Bonehcroft has given a most amusing aogount of 
tho making of Kingsway. Mr. Fredorick Haerison, 
hho said, picked up a rulor and ruled two stniight 
inca Vo lahow dio roui wa that Was the, bo: 







































ginning and tho ond of Kingsway. That, no 
oubs, waa quite right so far aw it wonte A 
eu tient Hk, that 200 fot will, ought to 
‘tmight. But it eannot end thore. "When you 
have got your stright streot, the noxt matter of 
importance is tho way the two ends aro terminated. 
Rotoronce has constantly been made to Harley 
Strovt and Wisnpole Streot, both of them atraight 
and wide atrvots yot thoy lack di No ono 
would over consider thom of 
rit, Ono reason, to my mind, is that noitber of 
thowe stevots hava termination ; they both run into 
the Marylebone Road at tho other end in ® most 
mean and poor way, and they have theruforo 
nothing which can ald dignity to them. If you 
take tho Opors Houso away froin the Avenue de 
Opéra in Paris, you would have n comparatively: 
unimportant atroats Tt would lw morely a straight 
‘oad, chuphasisingg nothing, by nothing emphasisod 
He you lake front tho Cbaraps-Klyvos ao Aro 
de “Reomphe, it would ill be the Champs, 
Flysées, but! it would te merely an avenue 
without any interest in comparison. One con- 
sinatly joos in w park a noble avenue with, nay, a 
fine old Georgian house t the end of it; bt go 
ton park whore the house has een removed nd 
fou ‘will find the avenue has lost its charm. 
ctore 1 think ho grat thing in laying, ont 8 
streot is to conaider what is to be the termination 
ft tho ends, Mr. Woodward very kindly referred 
fo the Mall, and ho urged that Drummond's Bank 
should bo romovod. Well, 1 think if you stand xt 
the Mall now and look down towards the paluco, 
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whatever you think of the palace, you will 800 at 
sees a hore iw ortatn dignity with a wile 
toad finishing with a geeat building. But if you 
{urn round and look the other way, though, there 
is the same road, and trees, and so on, tho fact of 
thore boing no imposing lwildings at the other 
nd takes all the dignity out of the wide road. 
Tf you pall down Drummond's Bank you will 
vi bolder advertisement perhaps to tho Grand 
Hotel aud to the other conglomeration of build- 
ings there, but in my view you will not give 
tho dignity that wide thoroughfare of this sort 
requires, and therefore it is that we are now in 
Course i orting «building which wil span 
fight across the thoroughtare, and which will, E 
hope, apart from its wrchitecture, give it a noble 
termination. ‘That will give the distinetion whieh 
tho rood at that end so greatly needs, IC you 
throw it open you cannot give dignity to that 
ond, because tho Jing of the Strand in. different 
the Tino of the Mall. At least, that is how it 
appears tome, and Tam not opinionated, 1 hope, 
Profesaor Pito ronsnekod that we shall not bo rewly 
to build on those steoots for another half-genera 
tion ; but T think wo nro pretty safo, boeauso in ll 
yrolmbility tho streets will not bo rondy to bo 
Pill upon il Un, SU, iki wry plant to 
Tanner ita Uhat by tht ime we sal ho ready. 
‘ho Profesor knows, booauso ho Tux the young 
iundor his tuition; he knows what is going on, 
‘und thorofore speaks with authority! T must just 
thank the Profestor for his kind proposal to, fill 
tho South Kensington. Museum with old second. 
hand reredoses ; but do not quite all in with that 
suggestion, and hopeit will not be carried ont. AW 
rogaris anothor of Professor Pite's ideas, that por- 
hhaps tho authority for the improvement of Lonion 
should be tho authority at Spring Gardens, T ain 
not at all sare that somothing of that vort, with 
ove outside suparyision whieh would keop thom 
in ehvek and make them responsible to somebody, 
would not be a very good thing. ‘The 
London authority is a vary groat power indeod. 
Ifyou wish to gat good work out of pooplo, you 
mast give then your confidence ; and T corlainly 
think. so Tong ax wo do not give the London 
Gouniy Connell our conan hry il no ro 
Auoe altogether what wo want. uk the great and 
grog thing tht ro. aoe of all want is Atak 
there should be some wuthotity, whether itis an 
Iunperiat ‘authority or Nother it is « municipal 
authority—thore "I some recognise 
ftulhoeity which shoul be responsible for the pro- 
ls ns to now stroats, and which should have the 
r ‘of these schemes. If 1 may, I should 
like to read to you m pargraph which T cut out 
of & paper two or three days ago, from a 
sspooch hy the Bishop of Birmingham, an outsider 
in these ‘matters, but who seems to me to put the 
tmuttor far bottor than Tam able to. ‘says: 
“Again, we walk through miles and wiles of 
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strats in our big cities withoat open 
‘nothing except what Dickens 
rupted view over tho way’; and think of what 
epee! ‘realiso or breathe anything of 
‘which comes in open spaces, Then 
you ace lands not built over, not in cultivation ; 
‘and you ask, Why? ‘Oh, becauso they aro not 
ripe for development.’ But we say they are ripe 
{or development to-day. ‘They have been ripe for 
development these years past for the food of the 
community, We want the whole mass of our 
tities to be organised, planned, laid out. Instond 
Cee cee esc ee 

nuflder or t perty owner, 02 
hd without micthod, because thare is'no ane to 
Blan, and orecnt and give noi rnc and 

lignity, and room and order —sometbing that can 
‘minke it worthy to be eslled a city." Those aro 
tho lines on which T think, we pnght to go. 

Mr. H. D. Skaubes-Woon (2) sail he would 
nol trespass on the time of tho Mesting af that 
Into hour, but asked leave to movo the following 
resolution: That the Council present to. the 
Goveenmeat » memorial urging thats a the Royal 
Cowmission on London Praftic reports it to be 
oeeasary to open up new thoroughfares and eom- 
manications, it ix most desirable, in ordor to pre- 
serve the architeeture of London, that the protes- 
sion of architectars should cithor be represanted 
fon the Hoanl or that » professional advisor or 
Advigars shouldbe employed by the Hoard that 
Will bo formed to deal with the laying-out of the 
now thoroughfares.” 

‘Mr. Jouy Starex [F.), in seconding the resolu- 
tion, said that one thing had boon rather lost sight 
‘of which he thought shoukd not be ignored in any 
Aliseassion on London traffic. What was the reason 
of the congestion which now rendored necessary the 
creation of these huge streets? Tt was because: 
‘our forofathers had no providence and no foresight 
with rogard to the open spaces of their time. And 
tho open spaces of to-day would bo, unless wo have 
some control over ther, the congested. districts of 
fone hundeed years honce. Our authorities rust 
Took to it that they keop powers for securing for 
the public in the Tutare open spaces in the dis 
tticts which aro now boing built over in such an 
hominable manner. 

Me. Waruiaousn when called upon by the 
Chairman to roply stated that the hour being very 
Inte bo would confine himself to briotly ex 
hhis thanks to the various who had all 
to his Paper in such terms. With the 
pérmission of the Chairman he would commit to 
manuscript for publicstion [see p. 427] the remarks 
which but for the prolongation of the business he 
Thad intended to utter in answer to certain criti- 
cisms, Ono nly he would wish to say at 
once. Professor Pite warned the bees 
‘against attempting to bring into being a Franken 
‘stein's: bree aie ‘annataral and almost im- 


spaces, with 














ibe Bone of Architcinral Control. He (Ae 

‘aterhouse) wished to point out danger 

lay in action outside he Institute. altogether, 

nataral and logical outcome of the Report of 
the Commission would be the formation of 
a Trafic Boarl, which among its other functions 
would, according. to the intentions of the Report, 
have those of tbe creators and custodians of some 
scheme of street improvement whether identical 
with that of the Commissioners or not. ‘The forma- 
tion of sach Board was so far within the range 
of practical polities that « Bill (Sir J. Dickson- 
Poynder's Lonilon Trafic Board Dill) wasactuallyin 
bay and before the Housa of Commons, It was the 
ty of those intorested in the architectural aspects 
‘of the case to seo that such a Board if formed 
cither hal some architectural ingredient, or, better 
‘till, employed somo such architectural adviow as 
tho in his Papor had rocommended. 

Tue Cnamuax: The more we hear of this 
‘enormous work which has been by tho 
‘Advisory Hoan and tho Commissioners, the more 
I think we feel ourselves indebted to Mr. Water- 
Thouse for having entered upon such tremendous 
sabject | 1 entirely covene in. many of the views 
Mr. Waterhouse fas exprowod, and I consider 
many of his recommendations in rogurd to tho 
athe exceedingly good, particularly” that with 
roforence to the utilisation of Kingsway. I 
think that to form another Kingsway on the 
‘astorn sido of the present one when that has been 
eres at suc enormous expense would be sheet 
waste and extravagance 1 also concur in his 
recommendation for an increase in tho bridgo 
‘communication between the north and south to 
the front of the Law Courts, I am porfectly 
Satafiod thatthe blocks which ooone both in the 
Strand and at Westminster in Parliament Street— 
‘aol I think the Strand is about tho vory worst 
place for a block in London—ace due solely to the 
want of further bridge accommodation, is 
no bridge accommodation for vebicles betwoon 

‘and Waterloo Bridge, and as 
‘8 consoquance we find hundreds of vehicles travel 
jing seross Waterloo Bridge and seross We 
minster Bridge which desire to get to Charing 
‘Thay cross Waterloo Bridge nnd imme- 
diately block the whole of the Strand traffic trying 
get to Charing Cros. My impression is that 
bridge be erected neross the ‘Thames 

‘somewhere in the lino of St, Martin's 
‘or King William Stroet to Waterloo Station, 
1d be of enormous service, and would 
stop all the confasion of traffic at the ends of 
the present bridges. I am sire of that, becanso 

me in acab or an omnibus from Water- 
come across Westminster Bridge and 
up Parliament Street to get to where?— 

Gross. Precisely the samo operation is 
pring, 2 tay ang seo, Waterco Be 

might be done if 
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police bind greatar powers, or if they adopted the 
powers they really have; but they hie 
To adopt what will cause them to be at variance 
with cortain sections of the public; in fact, the 
Commissioner of Police for the metropolis actually 
said 60, Now, the polies if they had the complate 
ulation of the trafic, could surely direct all the 
“buses to go up one or anothor route, 50 as to. avoid 
a block ats ceriain point, at what ds wo find 
inthe cawoof Hyde Park Comnor? "Now, the siting 
Pack of tho Arch at Hyde Park Corner to where i 
jis now was dono with the sole ides that it would 
gti of tho Mock opposite tha entrance to Hye 
Park. What happenod? Immedintely that place 
jvas oponed, wo expoctod omnibuses would 4o right 
ound the front of the Arch away from Piccadilly 
to Grosvonor Place. No such thing. ‘They have 
continued to go straight along Piccadilly up to St. 
‘Geongo’s Hospital, bocanso it suits them bottor to 
ako their fares that way and to go down Gros- 
venor Place, ‘That is what eauses the look wt Hyde 
Park Corner, But i€ tho police would onlor the 
tlio to tn fegh diretton, the block would bo 
ot rid of, Therefore, if tho’ police hid. greater 
powers, and would act up to them, many of these 
roubles in the traflic would disappear. 1 think 
the creation of & ‘Traffic Board is a most excellent 
suggestion, It properly worked, it might be mado 
of tho very greatest sorvies. — With regard to the 
enormous’ scheme which tho Commissioners had 
issued for the railways round London, extending 
‘away to, thirty milos, that is not tho difficulty just 
now. It onght to le soon to in tho futuro cer- 
tainly, but mt the prosont timo thero is practically 
no dificulty in getting to London, ‘The dificult 
‘commences after you yet there; you cannot got to 
your dostinution {f you have to tmyerse the basy 
contros, Sir Josoph Dimsdale in his separate 
Report states that tho coxt of the proposed main 
ayontis would be out of all proportion to the reliot 
triven by thom, [am strongly, of that opinion 
myself, T do not think they will eyor be of tho 
servo ty. are expected, to be. Sir Goorge 
Battloy, also in a separnto Roport attached to the 
Report of tho Commissioners, wayo, with regard to 
the difficulties in the traffic being in the centre 
parts of the metropolis, that all the difficulties are 
wt such pointe hie ‘have jast named—that is to 
Waterloo Bridge, Wellington Street, and 
Parliament Street, Ac. It is evident that those 
bridges which havo suiticed for the trafio are not 
now suficient, as the populntion on tho south side 
ng increased’ porhaps by a million. The tmftic 
can only cross. wit difialy the bridge orignal 
designed for it; there is not room enoug! a 
when across it is in such volumes that-it stops the 
sige Soobramodation Js 


whole of tho traffic nt right angles. I f 
roghired, and T think Mr. Waterhonso's maestion 




































confident that additfonal 
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that. there should be an approach to the front of 
the Law Courts is sn extremely good one, 1 think 
i'n bridge could be got off the high ground on. tho 
level of tho strect on the north ‘side, from somo- 
where near ‘Martin's Church to Waterloo, it 
would so distribute the traffic that thors would be 
no furthor diffieulty. 

Tun Cuareatss, finally, put Mr, Searles-Wood's 
motion, which wns earriod unanimously. 





Me. HV. Laxomesren [17], writing sineo the 
meeting, says s— 

‘A reforotice has been made to tho desirability of 
Jnying ont new stroats so that they ‘may connect 
uy ia dignified manne, aor gros public bul 
ings. Vhilo this is high necessary from an 
Pe octea pet of ee sn ovviogs Mint tho 
buildings most needing amplo trafic facilities are 
the lange railway termini, and their requirements 
must be taken into accom 

Mr. Paul Waterhouse’s road and br \ 
neoting tho Law Courts and Bethlehem Hospital 
‘com a adie setae and would seat 
that it offors still further advantages if * doublo- 
eokod,” so ni to carry a traraway from Altwych, 
fo" the’ Waterloo, toad, while. tho_entrage road 
bovo would be continued at the bridge-lovel over 
the South-Bastorn Railway before dropping down 
to St. George's Road, this giving a good high- 
Tavel approach to Waterloo Station, an approach 
Waly needed by this important terminus, 

‘The removal of Christ's Hoapital offors un exoop- 
tional opportunity for the commencoment, ab a 
rolatively ssnall. cost, of & stright road Teading 
{rot the east oni of Holborn Viaduct, north of the 
Central Telegraph Offices to the junction of Mooe- 
gag Best and Landon Wall ach.» rab 

ly needed for the relief of Newgate Street 
Chena. 

T nin glad to geo that Mr. Waterhouse adopts 
tho overand-undor arrangemont for important 
érossings. It sons romarkallo that tho miathod 
fins not bean moro used, considering that hints on 
{hs point may bo found in somo of Loomardo da 
Vinal'r sketches. 

‘Aatenight strvet in of little value for architec 
tural offoct if its 4 aro tatich broken tp, 
ani bth th general vale and eimato of London 
suggest nbout half mile ws the maximum length of 
‘ataight stot lading up toa terminal building. 

T fear it in too much to, hope that, mntiol- 
eli il tie vores ay ot id 
its occupation i thot this been 
flo abtoad wits exodlont Peele: 

Tn viow of the importance of this subject, might 
it not be possible, on future occasion, to minke 
tho rimodelling of London (from an. architectitral 
point of view) the subject of one of the RALB.A. 
‘competitions ? 
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Surrnemmstar, Nore uy Mx, Warxuovse, 


I should be lacking in rospeot to tho various 
speakers who took the trouble to olfer criticisms 
for remarks upon my Paper if T did not ask for 
tho publication, with the roport on the debate, 
‘of n fow observations which, but for the Inteness 
of the hour, I had intended to inclode in my 
reply. Sir Melvill Beacheroft pointed out that 
Bir J. Dickson-Poynder's Bill was not very likely 
to become law, but both ho and Sir George Bartley 
wor, F think, agreed, in spite of tho opinion of 
Mr, John Burns, that an indopondent anthority 
thor than the London County Couneil ought to 
be, and perhaps some day would be, the supreme 
directing agency in_w schemo of comprohionsive 
falreot formation. ‘That in spite of all obstacles, 
ruonotary, proprietary, oF physical, some course 
‘of nction—some attempt nt tho solution of the 
problem—must sooner or lator be taken in hand 
seams incontestable; and if this be #0, thon ob: 
‘Vioualy the sooner a definite sehome is. matured 
‘and ailoptod tho loas risk will ther» be of haphazard 
‘and fragmentary “improvement,” and conse- 

ely tho ls outlay in nltinato expos, By 
tf fatham Tam understood (and rightly) to be 
in favour of individualivm in street architecture ; 
by Sir Aston Webb I am, T think, gontly ncensed 
of thinking lightly of stenighines T shonl ke 
to. meat thein frlondly elvis, not by. will; 
druwing my argamonts in favour of obliquity and 
iiosynerasy (Iso this wort in ita literal and 
inotnsive seu), but ty pointing ont that 1 
distinctly wish thom kept to, thoir proper places 
‘and. their proper d ‘Thore.nro points in 
the line of tonto 1 suggest which absolutely 
flomind balasco, bomogeatliy, resttads, and for 
that roattor svority, soverly sing m quality whieh 
in stately city architecture is essential even whoro 
fndividualian is allowod; but [atll hold that tharo 
‘would be wholo tracts ‘of stroot frontage whore 
contrast of design and moderato undulation. of 
Airetion would no more, damage the London 
favenaes than tho lattor damages tho Grand Canal 
or the former the Vin Balhiat Genoa, Sir Asto 
Webb will, I think, lot me point out that 
forcible plow for at toast a cortain amount of 
straightness and for the arrangement of interesting 
‘iaias is one which I mach more reverence than 
ignore. My concentration of streets on tho viow 
of All Souls’ spiro und my attempt to nim on 
‘unbeniding road at the entraniee of the Law Courts 
tind at the dome of Bathichem Hospital aro offorts 
fon my part to, do homage to the principlos for 
which ho pleads. 

Professor Pite, whose judgment T always respect, 
is, I think, a litte hard on tho Commissioners in 
his suggestion that the west-to-east avenno leaves 























tho Bayswater Road nt too unfrequonted a spot 
ful shirk the bustle of th City. Tn truth, { 

is its function, not its fault, Tf it wore to quit 
the Bayswater Road at the Marble Arch, and if it 
wort to attompt to attach itself to tho hurly-burl 
of Cheapside, it would stultity its. hypothetical 
existence, Its object is to take, for example, the 
man of Notting Hill to Aldgate without bringing 
him into conflict with the passenger who wants to 
go from Gray's Inn to the Mansion House. 
Again, Mr, Pito touched upon a problom whieh, 
fascinating as it ix in itself, bas really nothing to 
do with our prosent business. ‘The question 
what should wo make of London if wo wor 
starting fair, with nothing but the hills and the 
river to consider, has no germane connection with 
‘our present eras, which is, " What ean wo do for 
dear old London’ ag wo find it, marked here and 
thore with cortain inviolable contros of activity, 
sseorvd cross by atreats, whoso characteristios wre 
‘almost inationable, plotted with parks and markots, 
palacos and quarhers, that no offort of tho map- 
maker ean annul, and sob aboot with shrines of 
intorost historic, religions, wnd nechitectural whiel 
‘noriloge only would yontare to disturb?” 

I thank Mr. Searles-Wood for realising, as his 
motion proves, that tho subject is ono’ whieh 
dominds more than newlemic discussion. Tho 
‘outeome of the Commissioners’ Report may bo 
romoto, it may bo noas. ‘Tho importance of 
tho issues raised demands that, whenovor that 
‘outcome ooours, Architecture, if she be not invited, 
wbould have the courage to invite herself to co- 
operation. No false miodesty on tho part of the 
roprosontatives of our net should provont us from 
insisting that an onterprise which bids fair to havo 
A far-roaching effoot on London architecture should 
‘Ab least havo some touch of axvhitectnral guidance 
‘at its inooption, 

One final word on w practical xubjoct, We have 
all bad our joko at the Commissionors’ expense on. 
tho subject of tramways. For my own part T 
certainly do not pin my faith to trameara as the 
‘great locomotive ngeney of tho future, but T do 
‘duit that somo of thom will probably continue to 
‘exist, and that consoquontly it will be the duty of 
thove who are in chargo of the tral problem to do 
‘what ean be done to minimise their defects, ‘The 
Commiasionors are quite right in realising that 
trams are at their worst at ae termini, Not 
only do passengers in waiting and passengers dis- 
charged cause 1 congetion on tho'roadwaye. and 
pavements, but the shunting nnd the reversin, 
(whothor horses or electrie power be esplogady 
canse confusion, ani evon danger, among traffic. 
‘There are two ways of reducing these incon- 
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venion is to abolish the terminus by 
continuing the tramways ton further point, P 
uch o continuation would, in the ease of cortain 
termini, simply mean running through the City, « 
course which certainly cannot bo said to make for 
“the greatest happiness of the greatest number.” 
The other way is to minke a loop end, fe. to 80 
divert tho course of th rods at the terminus 
tht, instead of roversing and rotmeing their ronte, 
they return by a loop Ting to rejoin the homeward 
route ut a point either adjacent or sono hundreds 
of yards away. A plan which Mr, Mansford has 





























from the north on to the terminus 
ivorted cast and west on to 


Pavement might, be 
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iy prepared for aoe nnd whieh ie hero repro- 
{shows how tho tram-lines which converge 


¥ 





bury 


Joop circuits in Finsbury Square. ‘The gardens of 





the squai 


bisected hy my propos 





nsat-and-west 





favenue—might contain suitable waiting pavilions 
to shelter those waiting for tho cars in wet 
weather; and the whole arrangement would, T 





think, 
yon to dignity, 1 





“ one caloulated to reduce to order, perhaps 
usually rather squalid eirourn- 


stances of tramvay terminus. 
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SoBe, 
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1%, Connors Sraxr, Loxvow, W., 16th June 1006, 


CHRONIOLE, 


‘Seventh International Congress of Architects, 1906. 

Attho Inaugural Meoting of tho Congress, to bo 
hold at tho Gnildhall on the afternoon of Monday, 
10h July, HLRLEL the Prins Louie will bo 
present, and the chair will wen by his Graco 
The Duke of Ang, Ge 

‘Tho Executive Committoo desiro to. remind 
marnbort of the Invite that he pile of 
‘attending any funetion, visit, or mooting of the 
Gongross ix absolutely ‘rostricted to mombors, of 
the Congress of tho throo elasses—donors, snb- 
scribing mombers, and lady members. ‘The only 
excoption mado is in. the case of tho Instituto 
Evening Garden Party ab tho Royal Botanic So- 
cioty's Gardens on Thuraday, 19th July, when 
members of the Institute ean obtain extm tickute 
‘at tho rato of Gs, enc 


THE ANNUAL) ELECTIONS, 


‘The rosults of the oleotions, with tho numbers 
Jello as reported by, the Sorutinors, will bo 
found set oat in the Minutes of the Bnsiness 
Mooting last Monday (p. 484), when the Council 
and Standing Committees were declared duly 
‘lected ns follows :— 


‘Tue Covrert. 

President,---Thowns Raward Collentt, 

Vice-Presidents.—Jauoes Sivewriyht Gibson; Rawle 
‘Thomas Hall; Honry Thomas Hare; Leouard Stokes. 

Hon. Seordtary.—Aloxsodet Grahan, P-8.A- 

Members of Cowseil.—Reginald Blomfield, ABA, 
MA.Ovon., F.S.A,; John James Burvet, ATLSA. (Glas 
gow); William ‘Douglas Caroe, MACautab., BSA: 
Alfced William Stephens Gross, MA.Cuntab,; Edvard 
Gay Dayber; William Flockhart; Brent George 
Vice-President); Jobn Alfred Goteh, S.A. (Ke 
Bdward Augustus Gruning (Past. Vico-President 
Landseer Lutyens; Charles Balwant  Mallows 
Willinm Monntfori'; Emest Newton; William Alfrad 
Fito; Androw Noble Prentice ; George Haltord Fellowes 
Prynne; John Slater, B.A.Lond. (Past, Viee-President); 
Paul Waterhouse, MA.Oxon, 








Asociale Members of Council.—Henry Arthur Crove 
William Adam Forsyth ; Shiney Kyfin Greenslade; Henry 
Vaughan Lanchester, 
‘Representatives of Allied Societies —Henry Daro Bryan 
(vital Society of Architects); Harry Stiton Chorley, 
-A.Oxon. (Leeds und Yorkablte. Archiieetural Seley) | 
imund Kits (Liverpol Areca Sasa) Willan 
Manuel Mutahell, ALA, loyal Tasttate of the Arch 
+ dimes Aina Monro (Glasgow Institute 
asbottle eed. (Devon and Haoter Arebl- 
Harold Ogle ‘Tarbolton  (Elinborgt 
tion); Howard. Henry’ Thomson 
(keer aid Lleetrhie Sey of Arai Yon 
fenry Woodhouse (Manchest Society of Architect 
‘Representative of the Arehitectural Association. (Tin 
dow) Hlobert Shekletan Balfour. 


Seaxneya Conoarernny, 
Art,—Fellowa: Meginald Blomfield, A.2.A., MA.Oxon, 
FSA; Willian Dooglas Cane, MLACaatab, ESA: 
Falward Guy Dawber; mest George; James Siyewrighit 
Gibson ; Henry Thonapa Haro; Profesoor William Richard 
Lethaby; Ernest Newton: "Edward Schroder ror, 
MACaniab,, BSA; Paul Waterhouse, MAOxon. 
Asooiales: Yohn Anderson : Robert Shekleton Balfous 
Arthur ‘Thomas Bolton ; William Adam Vorsyt 
KyMin Greenslade ; Htonry Vaughan Lanchester, 
"Literature. Rellowe:” Heginald Blomfield, A:T. 
MAOxon, PSA; Alfred” William — Ste 
MA.Cantab,; Profemor Willian Richard, 
ward Sehiroller Prior, MA.Cantab,, FSA. 5 
Ricardo; Profemor Fred 
Ravensorott Ely Sioith 
Hog Stannus, ARCA. } 



























Willian Henry, Ward, MAA.Cantab.: 
house, ALA.Cantab.; Arthur Maryon 
Porgy Booti Worthington, M.A.Ox0 
‘Practice-—Fellows; Williats Henry Atkin Berry; Charles 
Honty Brodie; Max Cl SA. 
oneph Dougan Mathews; Jobn_ Murray; Spney ts 
‘Alfred. Saxon Snell; Thomas, Honey Watson ; William 
Honry White.—dusceiates: award Groenops  Kawin 
Richard Hewitt; Herbert Flaniwieke Langston ‘Thoraas 
Haward Pryce; Angustos Wiliam Tanner; Nobert Stark 
‘Seienee—Fellows: ‘Thomas Willian Akiwineklo; Max 
Clarke} Bernat Joho Dickseo} Math Gxrbult; Francis 
i, Sydney Pecks; Herbert 
‘Woo on Shell ; Lewis Solo- 
Hobert Joba Angel; Houry William 
G8: Bain Hichatd Hewiit; George Poar- 
dn Wiliam Tannor Krnent Alexander Youre. 












om ¢ Aut 
‘The Hon. Auditors are Messrs, Sydney Perks (2) and 
William: Arthur Webb (4). 


‘ho Serutincers of tho elections were Messrs. 
W, Boyan, T. B, Cooper, H. 0. Cresswell, R. Clark 
Edwards, T. P, Figais, A. L, Guy, John’ Hudson, 
Arthur Keen, R. Falooner Muodonald, G. Exnest 
Nicld, W. Honey White, Fellows ; J. Herbert 
Belfrige, W. H. Burt, Charles Burton, M. Starmer 
Hack, F. Hiorns, A. B. Hughes, Thomas A. Pole, 
G. O. Scorer, J. MeLaren Ross, Herbort Shepherd, 
Aiscciates, ‘For tho. Members of Connell 805 
papers wore rotarned, 20 of which the Serutineers 

to reject for informality ; for the Associate 

Members of Council 882 were returned, and 22 

had to bo rejected ; for the Standing Committees 

810 papors were ‘returned. ‘Tho counting took 
Bat 
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pplaco on Friday the 8th inst, snd lasted from 10.90 
in the morning till 7.90 in the evening. On the 
‘motion of Sir John Taylor at the General Meeting 
last Monday a vote of thanks to the Scrutineers 
was passed by acclamation. 


Proposed Class of Licentiates R.1.B.A. 


At the General Meeting of Monday, the 11th inst., 
Mr. G. A. 'T. MipnceTox [4.], in accordance with 
notice duly’ given and printed om th, agenda, 
moved the following reslution— vis. * That. the 
Gonnell be instruct to conser tbe practicability 
of including all architects prsctising in the Uni 
Kingdom within the seope of the Institute.” Mr. 
Middleton said that when be gave notice of the 
motion ho bud been asked what he meant by his 
proposal, and be had replied that it was a single 
move ina big gatne—a gambit move, ns it wore, 
it tho gare of rg \—a move in whieh be 
risked comparatively little, and which might have 
far-reaehing effects. Before playing hix move be 
would like, he said, to reviow the position of 
tho matter as it stood at the present moment. 
Among the ordinary member of the Institute 
certain modus vivendi oF agreomont seomed to 
have been come to. Those in favour of registrn- 
tion and those 0 to it had agreed, aa the 
result of the inquiry which had beon held, that 
tho present condition of affairs was not satisfactory ; 
that something must be done to alter it; thot thal 
somothing raust be of a drastic nature, necessitating 
8 chango in the Institute Obarter in all prob- 
ability, nnd an appeal to Parliament for an Act of 
some sort to give the Institute, or some other boy, 
tho powers to deal with the existing 
atato of affairs, and to produce something better out 
of it, Bosidos the Institute there was another bod 
which was interested, and which bad prot 
‘ Bill in Parliament for several Seasiona. Ho 
perhaps alone of all ‘was able to Know what 
‘was going on in tho body to whieh he refersed. He 
‘wished to say that he bad not beau put up ly that 

in the He was: ent 








hod dogree. 
for himself ; bute could sy wo far wa 
body were concerned, that their determination was 
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stitute what that Bill would foree on the Institute 
from without. Everyone iit that it was 
raneh better it should be done from the Institute 
hore clse. That, st any mite, was 
aie he saw monies eee ee 
tag iteota, not actually within the inoorpora 
Hn, bat within the scope of the Tnstitaly and 
‘within its rales, so that they should be bound 
The conditions of professional practice w! 
obtained there. That could be brought abont, he 
Learsinepte the proposed Teen ere 
juite in originall; posed, but com> 
polling anion the Aft of Parlement all accbitocts 
in practice who were not within the Institute 
to take licence to practise; to be, in fnot, 
‘Licontiates in Architecture, and pay a small fee for 
their licence. That Licentiate ‘Clase would be a 
ferminable class, disappearing altogethor 4 timo 
‘went on, 0 that there would be no further intro- 
ductions into that class ; but in the future permis- 
tion to prnctiso sboold only he given to wach aa 
wore members of the Inatitute—that is to say, all 
Taina Renton aba be res 
ini i an aboul com to 
‘Institute examination either in its rene 
‘modified form as might bo found desirable. Tho 
to form a Licentiate Class of this sort 
‘would, be thought, meet with enormous outside 
Opposition from the well-known practising. men, 
larly: froin ble members of other 
5 ties — the Society of Architects and the Allied 
Societies, for instance—unlost they could be 
introduced as corporate mombors of the Institute. 
‘The difficulty in the way of doing this either 
as Fellows or Associates arose under the present 
Chartor and. By-laws, but it. probably ould. be 
Tronght about hy an Ast of Paelamon, ail 
Lit were possible. to the Fellows 
Associates of the Institute into ove class of 
Members. ‘There was little reason now for the 
‘two classes. Now that all architects at tho end 
‘of the present year would have Se pesith x 
amination, bo could see nothing bot good in 
amalgamation; it would do away with countless 
jealousies and difficulties which had peeves the 
[nstitale for many years. Personally, be could 
‘soe very little difference between the two classes, 
‘Tho Associates had the same right of speech, 
‘and very nearly the same right of voting, aa tho 
Follows. So far as bo could ste, tho only priviloge 
the Fellows had was fo pay an extra two guibous por 
smn ut with the frat sumber who would ta 
introduced from outside. they might. very. woll 
‘waive that and have the whole of the mem 
subscription fixed at two guineas. ‘There might 
be many other ways by which the scheme could 
Se are ont He ta sgl one. tle maa 
ly asking Council should take ir 
eda ‘this into 


Mr. A. W.S. Cnoss, M.A. (77), said that Mr, Mid- 
dleton’s resolution was of such'a moderate naturo 
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LIMITED COMPETITIONS 


thut, whether any practical ame from it or 
Beko ms seisioserto fic akg poet a 
had not gone into the details of the scheme, and 
‘could not tell how it would work; but at any rate 
it'was worth the Council's attention, and be had 
very mnch pleasure in formally scconding the 
motion. 

'No further remarks being offered, the resolution 
vas formally put from the Chale an Laing voted 
upon by show of hands was declarod earri 


eae Re 

At the samo meeting the Chairman, Sir Jou 
‘Tavton, K.C.B,, called upon Me. K. Gastacntt (4.) 
to bring forward two motions of which duo notice 
had been given, but not in time to be printed on 
tho ‘maued with the last number of the 
TouuxaL. 

‘Mr, Gammell’s motions werw as follows :— 

“That, in viow of the fact that limited competi- 
tions ard a grat injustice to the young and 
unknown members of the profession struggling 
for recognition, and also not in tho best intorosts 
of tho promoters, this Instituto declares that Com- 
potitions should not bo limited, and that such 
Hope shoud bo takan at may bo deomed advisable 
to diseout ublic bodies from instituting 
Competitions. 

“Phat tho Institute exert its influence in obiain- 
ing tho abolition of the growing castom of 

naling non-aeeplors fy "taining. their 

ri 


"Cir. Gasoonct, in his opening remarks, said 
that, in viow of the diseussion of Mr. Water- 
house's Papar which was to be resumed that 
evening, the time at his disposal was necessarily 
shor and he asked the indulgence of th Aft 
for ti io bluntness of his remarks, whic! 
if ho had hal sufficient time he might have boen 
able to make moro diplomatic. His case wns 
as follows. In December 1905 he received 
letter from an Associate, written on bis own 
bobalt and om behalf of a number of other 
Aswocates of the Institute employed by public 
bodies in London, asking him to being forward 
the first mot ‘The reason his ot 
gave for not bringing forward tho mattor hi 
‘was that it was more than his post was worth to 
do vo. - If that ware the enso, it would be admitted 
that such o stato of things did not relound to the 
fee CL ie belo 
urged correspondent "was 
labouring ander « mi: Tn that case 
he would read a anmge from a ltr from Mr. 
P, W. Hawkins, which appeard in The Builder 
‘a short time ago with referunce to the rocent elee- 
tions for Fellowship. Tho passage ran; “Fewer 
still, it is to be feared, ean afford bors in London 
to be publicly identifiod with the whole-hesrted 
action of the provinces, with its attendant risk of 
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forfeiting the goodwill of their elders.” Ho 
knew nothing of Mr. Hawkins exoopt that he was 
an Associate of the Institute, and he assumed, 
in vow of is Ltr that was not employed by 
apabliebody. He (Mfr. Gammell) bad endeavor 

to indaco » member of greater weight than himself 
to bring forward this motion, but lnd failed ; hence 


cach, He wished {to be undersocd that in men- 
tioning ‘exargy was making no 
Pedr penn ae andige es in first 


ample war the National Memorial to tho lato 
is ‘tion national 


‘a limited competition ? The second examplo was 
public building—King's College Hospital exten 
sion. For this purpose money bad been invited 
ins varioty of ways; why, then, should the 
competition be limited to six ‘selected architects? 
‘Tho third example was of a semi-public and 
semi-private nature—tho now College at Bangor, 
North Wales. Thore, again, he believed, six archi- 
fects had been chosen to compote. No doubt it 
wns anressonable to expect « building constructed 

money privately subscribed, in part, if not in 
whole, to bo thrown opon to public competition. 
But it must, at any rate, bo m matter for regrot that 
2o Welahniune 3 far cond ater, appeared 
amongst the architects suggest fourth 
‘example dealt with county work, and ho bad 
selected for mention the Inte competition for the 
Secondary Sehools at Lnton. Had tho whole of 
the architects invited to compets been Bedfordshire 
county men, probably little could have been said 
about it; but men from other counties wero invited. 
‘Tho questions that then arose were : Why these 
particular architects; and why, above all, a limited 
competition? The other tacts ba wished to atvancn 
‘as disabilities wore, first, that it was not allowable 
for members of the Institute to advertise ; socondly, 
san protenionnl competion of oscuro Simos; 

indly, the tremendous odds a young man had to 
face in’ starting practice, ods which tho winning 
of s competition often removes : fourthly, tho 
request to members to abstain from certain com- 
petitions distasteful to the Institute. "These points 
narrowed down the competition horinon very much 
indeed, and it seemed to him incumbent w 
every ‘member of the Institute to vote for this 
motion.—The speaker, in conclusion, moved his 
first resolution in the terms above set out. 

‘Mr. Wat. Woopwano |.) saiil he seconded the 
motion with great satisfaction. He particalarly 
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rememberod the limited competition for the Qaoen 
Viotoria Momorial, and he was quite cortain that 
She arrangetonts for that competition did not 
redound to tho credit of the Inst One difi- 
culty be apprehended would bo this: if a limited 
number of architects were invited to compete they 
would have 10. teftse, of they would. be doing 
something which was ot in, aooordanco with the 
general rules of the Institute—assuming, of eourso, 
that they re agreed upon the ante and that 








the Institute would take stops to discourage these 
limited competitions. 

Mr. 0. E. Hurcmmesox [.), in ting tho 
motion, said ho thought that public bodies and 


feyon international bodies bad to some extent 
shown the way out of tho difficulty. Quite recently, 
in tho Hngue compotition, which was opon 40 
overyone, a certain numbor of atchitects from 
thor countries had been invited to compote, ‘That 
‘was, he supposod, with the object of getting the 
betlor known practitioners tocompete, Ho thought, 
‘evory mombor of tho Institut ageood with the 
Principle involved, and would support it; he thought 
that the policy adopted in several reoont compoti= 
tions —viz. to give everybody a ehanoo, and at the 
samo time to invite bottor known prictitioners to 
compete in addition—was the policy which would 
rot tho diftcultios that had eo long existed, 

Mr. A. W. 8. Cross (F), in sopporting the 
proposition, aaid it was only fair to the younger 
mon that thoy sbiould havea chanco of showing 
what they eorild do, 

Mr. E,W, Hupsox [.1,) said the question of 
tho compotition for the County Hall had boon 
referrod to in conneotion with the Annual Report, 
And question had been asked as tothe competitors 
invited. An oxplanntion vas givon to tho offoct 
that eiinent mon would not yond in unless they 
‘worw invited, but it was not stated whether that 
invitation coaveyod wn understanding that thoy 
would roceiva paymont for their designs to ecm 
ponsate for tho expenso of the work. 

Mr. Gasunitt, said bo nnioritood on very 

onl authority that the compotition for the County 
fall would be an open and also an invited ono. 
Cortain architects woul be askod to compet, 
Tecate it was recognised that it waa desirable 
‘they should come in, ani it was thonght that thet 
‘wold be the best way of inducing thom to do 80, 

Me, G. HL Fantowns Puxwxn [2%], whilo ox- 
prosing himself in favour of the ‘resolution, 
aid he thought it would be going » litle too 
far to say that “the Institute’ declared that 
those competitions should not be limited—they 

tg sy * tho Meatng declared dy 

fe. W, H. Hayxes [4,] said that tho motion 
seemed to him of retrograde nature, Printed 
information bad boon sent to mombery for many 
oars stating that a Committeo was in exiatence 
‘whowe aim was to limit the expenso of competi- 
ions, The expense of forwarding Bnished plans 
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‘was more than most young men expected. and 
fume nl vaflored'sosh meorlipeaton at \bele 
failure, after incurring so munch trouble and 
‘expense, that they bad had to leave the country, 
and in two cases failure had resulted in suicide. 
tt cot pedis to him saree to limit the 
iumtie enyugel upon compel tions. 

Mr. Eowey Te tae {F.] said he had great 
aympathy with ‘the proposal,’ ‘He could inot but 
fel, however, that it requived. vory cote 
‘sideration before the Institute adopted it, because 
in the first place it was not limited to competi- 
tions in connection with the expenditure of public 
money. Did Mr. Gammell mean that sit peels 
ubsoribed money to build  ehnreh, and they 
chose to ask half a dozen ten to send in designs, 
those men wore to refuse and to say that the 
competition must be thrown open to. the whole 

wofeasion? If that were his meaning, it would not 
he possible, and. it would ooetainly mob be possible 
for the Institute to write in such a ease to the 
promoters nnd say that nono of their members 
ould compete ; (hat although thoy hd invited six 
‘members of tho Institute tboy mist nat compote, 
but tho competition must bw thrown open 10. the 
whole profession. In such a case the game, he 
thought, would not be worth theeandle. A church 
might be a very roasonablo work for a fow mon 10 
‘compote for, but if 160 men were to cormpato no 











architect in ordinary busy practice would dream of 


going infor it, Tt less ‘be, again, that tho pro- 
maar dated mates + mon to compete, He 
was in favour of giving to young mon every. 
Chance; but thoy must tot tie the handy of tho 
Instituto in such » way aa to, provent. promoters 
choosing nrchitocks to compote, Ho felt tht the 
roposal was far to drasile to ag forth with the 
authority of a Genoral Mooting. ‘To show tit the 
Connell were quite in sympathy with tho spirit of 
this motion, when thoy wore asked to. advise 
tho London’ County Council with regard to tho 
competition for the now County Hall, tho Council 
‘unanimously voted foran open competition, ‘That 
Ss done to giv very young man a chanen, ‘Thay 
also suggested that a fow others should be invit 
not séo their way to go in for competitions, ani he 
‘yas sure the public would not aay this proposal 
men 
refrained from taking part in compatitions. 
‘means lot veeyone have a chance of ent 
ter. 
Tt was not, howover, alsa ble, and be 
thought there should be geste pause Lefer sesh a 
the Council with 'a view to their reporting 
tusequunt Goneral Meeting ato the 
Propossl which had boon submitted, 
Mr. W. Hesny Wattre [F'] said ho would second 





Known men who wore vory busy somotimes did 
‘was in their intorest if as a result: tho 
ties 
compotitions—tho more open they wor, the 
resolution was passed, He abould like to ay 
fs an amondinan, that the matter be reared te 
to 
etal 
of ah the spirit, if not the letter, of 4 


Ko 
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LIMITED COMPRTTTIONS 


the amendment, in order that the matter might be 
referred to the Council for further consideration. 

Sir Astox Wen, RA. (2), said ho bad had 
something to do with competitions from time to 
time, both open and limited, and he should like to 
sd young men have all the opportunities they 
wanted, ‘They ought not, however, to have too 
ey ‘opportunities for competition, for he did not 
think thoy would make w ving by comptitions 
But an oceasional little venture he saw no haw in 
tall. He thought Mr. Hall's proposal the only 
rwagonable ono: the Council. shoul cell t0 
undertake without delay the consideration of tho 
question. He did mot think, however, that it 
woul bo wise fr the Mocting fo ny down a boul 
principle without having the advantage of the 
onaieration of tho Gounell ns to how ie might be 
earried onl. 

Mr. Gastanstt pointed ont that his motion bait 
to do only with public buildings erected. with 
public moneys. Tt was not question of buildings 
brooted parity by public funda and parlly by 
private funds, 

Mr. H. V, Laxcnesran (27) sald he thoroughly 
aympathived with the proposer of the motion. 

‘ho limitation placed upon the resolution secmed 
wry movlrnte one. ‘Thro wus strony feling 
among public bodies that thay wero iropeded hy 

sh rostrictions ; it bad boon implanted in thom 
by tho thoory of pablie competition in trade 
ninttors, such ag tenders for buildor's work, &c. 
For the sake of the profession and with a viow 
to gotting good results thoy should take ndvantage 
of that feling by urging that compatitions should 
be open, whothor tho funds for the work wor 
to be provided by public money or not, He 
certainly agevod with the principlo of the motion 
‘and should voto in support of ite 

‘Tae: CHatunax exprosied his concurrence with 
tho romark that bad boon mado, that that Mooting 
hind not tho right to decide question without its 
having first boon brought to the notice of the 
Council. He thought the resolution should be 
worded so as to go to the Council at x recom 
menilation to tak» into consideration the dosir- 
ability of competitions being open to tho wholo 

fession, and to take such steps as may be 











doomed advisable to discourage public bodies from 
instituting limited competitions. The Council 
should bo putin the dominant position toboxin with, 

‘Sir Awrox Wenn said ho was still in favour of 
Mr, als amendment, Tho Connell woul then 

in position to thoroughly digest the proposal 
to amend it if they thought necessary, and to 
bring it up again at another mooting. 

‘Mg. Jone Starc(2] pointed out that membors 
toad had m9 provious notice of this motion, and for 
that reason they ought not to como to a decision 
at that meeting. Tt was rather a drustio proposal, 
‘and if it bad been publishod in the Jounwat, as 
‘under ordinary circumstances would have been the 
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case, every momber of tho Institute would have 
had notice, and a decision might have been come 
to at that meeting. Mr. Gammell, as a fact, had 
given the notice required, and it was felt that he 
Ought not to be proventad from bringing his 
motion forward, Nevertheless the motion had 
boon practically sprang on the Mecting—be did 
not say it in any offensive sense, bat it wax tho 
ease—and he could not belp thinking, even if 
‘Mr. Gammell carried his motion, he would carry 
it with greater force if he waited for another 
meeting whan duo notice might be given, 

Mr. Gannett, expressed his entiro agreement 
with Mr, Slater's proposal, and said if could 
bring the motion up again he should be pleased to 
Jot it stand over. 





‘Ds Cuarmas: Por this occasion you withdraw.” 


your sotion ? 

Mr, Gastreie : I withdraw the motion, and it 
will to alightly amended when I again bring it 
forward, 

‘Tum Cuarnatax : Do you also agres to the wug- 
soated amendment? 

Mr. Gawoneun; No; Twill amond tho motion 
and bring it forward again, 


‘The New Government Buildings. 

In the House of Commons on ‘Thursday last 
Mr. P. W, Wilson (St, Pancras, 8.) asked tho First 
Commissioner of Works whothor he had received 
any representations respeoting the towers which 
‘appearod upon the plans of the now Government 
buildings facing Groat Georgo Streot; and whether 
hho was proparod to authorise tho construction of 
‘any or all of thowe tovurs. 

r Harcourt, in roply, said ho lind teecived 
strong, roroeniation fom the Connell of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects in fayour of 
tho completion of the towers on tho Gruat Gears 
Stroot front of tho new publia offices, and that ho 
‘had replied to them in the following letter I 
nin much obliged by your letter of the 25h, 
‘hough T maintain my own opinion tha the pro: 
Fires vory high towers on the Great George Streat 
ont of the new public offices aru not architec. 
turully oF wathotically desirablo, I am not prepared 
to put my artistic opinions against. those of the 
Council of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects. T have therefore given immediate insteuc- 
tions that tho single tower of the building now in 
course of construction shall bo continued and 
completed on the lines originally laid down by 
Mr. John Brydon. I noed not, say that T shall 
always greatly value any criticism or assistance 
that the Institute is good enough to afford me in 
that part of my dutivs which is connected with 
srehitecture.” “Mr, Harcourt added that he had 
asked the contructont to sce that, us far us possible, 
the masons to be ongaged on this work shall ba 
those who wore discharged on its suspension, and 
the contractor had promised to meet his wishes, 
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Royal Victoria Hospital, Belfast. 

Messrs. Honman and Cooper request. that the 
following extmets from the last Annual Report of 
the hospital should be published in the Jounwan : 

“'The Annual Meeting was held in the Extern 
Dupartinent, nt twelve o'clock noon, on Wednoaday, 
the 28th ‘h 1906, 

“RH, 8. Reade, Fisq., DL, occupied the chair. 

“‘The ‘Hon, Secretary (Mr.'Joshus Pim) sub- 
mittod the Annoal Report, which was taken 
road, and the Hon. ‘Treasurer (Me. James David- 
von) road the financial statement, after whieb the 
Chairman moved that the Report be received, 
adopted, and ontored upon the Minutes, 

Phis was seconded by Sir Otto Jaf, and passod 
unanimonsly. 

“The Royal Vietoria Hospital is doing « great 
and beneficent york, as tho largo number of 
Fabionty skilfally trated within ite wally abun- 
ontly testify; and this is corroborated by the 
practically unanimous yordict of all visitors 
thorto, but more especially by hat of the dstin- 
guished modical and surgical exports from many. 
parts of tho world, who have pronounced it one of 
the bout arrangod and most up-to-date hospitals it 
thas over boon thoi good fortuno to inspect.” 


‘The Cost of Public Elementary Schoo! Buildings, 
‘Tho Report of the Ealueation Connsiion of the 
London County Council, jst issued, states that 
the Committes have gone thoroughly into the 
uostion of the coat of erecting schools, and 
exporionce gained during their investigations will 
result, they think, in a dectease in the futuro cost 
of erection of thése buildings, without detriment 
to tho necessarily igh standard of quality and 
‘officiency the Council have to maintain, ‘The 
Committe have had submitted to thom plans of 
‘8 typical school for 1,176 children, consisting of 
three one-story buildings, to bo erocted on 
porfeotly level and largo sito to be soloctad, roqnie- 
Ing no retaining walls or terracing, nor extra do 
foundations, and the boundaries buing of oa) 
foncing instead of a brick wall, ‘The Gout of a 
‘solicol of this dosign is estimated wa follows :— 
Main school buildings comploto, £19,664, equi- 
valent to £11. 125, dd. a place. 
Main school buildings, including inelosing and 
Goa site, dc £17,584, 
‘otal cost, including possible oxtras, litho 
hy, furniture, suporvision charges, &e., 
21600, equivalent to £16, 14s. 4d.» lace, 
‘ho cost per foot cube would be Bhd. 
‘architootural considerations, the ro- 
port anys: “An item in tho cost of schools is tho 
Amount of decorative detail put into them. ‘Tho 
polioy of the Inte authority wax almost always to 
ive thew structures, as public buildings, some 
lignity of appearance, and to make them orne- 
‘ments rather than disfigurements to the neighbour. 
hoods in which they wore erected. Where, ina fow 
enuess, triving alter the sternest economy has led 
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to vory plain buildings being orvetod, as in the ease 
‘of Truniloy's Roud (Deptton), Build Road (ack: 
ney), Ellerslie Road (Hammersmith), and one or 
‘two others, the resentment of those who contrasted 
tho appearanco of thes with other sebools in the 
neighbourhood led to a reversion to the more 
ornamental type. It was found that the difference 
Dotwoon the cost of buildings erected on utilitarian 
Jines and those designed with some regard. to 
materials, colour, and stylo was about & per cont. 
At tho sama time this ornamental appearance has 
ich seourad aithor by richnoay of dtall oF by a 
Aignifiod grouping of masses—in some few ‘ins 
stances & greater amount of decorative work has 
boon introduced into tho buildings than has been 
pormitted to continuo after fuller experience of the 
‘cost involved,’ 


Fletchers on Dilapidations, 6th Edition. 
Messrs, Banister F. and H. Phillips Fletcher 
send tho following in reference to. the reviow of 
thoir book in the last number of the Jouwsa 
"In tho ruviow of tho above book Mr, Max 
Clarke suggests that some information ax to foos 
‘should be givon, and that the liability of lossors 
‘and losieos in this rospoct might be disoussed, 
“May wo point out that Appondis 1. gives thy 
charges sanctioned by the Schodulo of the Lnsti- 
tate? Information as to the liability for the puy- 
mont of fo08 by lessors and lossoos is to bo found 
in tho caso of Skinners’ Company v. Knight, and 
tho Conveyancing and Law of Proporty Act, 1802, 
The report of this exso (and othors affecting 
this issuo), togothor with tho extract from the Act, 
‘aro fully s0t out on pages 111 to 120 of our book." 


‘The Sanitary Congress. 

‘The Royal Sanitary Institute proliminary pro. 
gramme of tholr Congress to be beld in Drltal 
{rom the Sth to tho Lith July is now issued, Sit 
Edward Fry is President of the Congress, ‘Tho 
Architectural Sootion is prosided over by Mr, 
Kidwin ', Hall (2), and among the Papors ts ono 
by M.A. Saxon Shall] on "tho Conrteuaion 
of Isolated Homes for the Aged Poor cerius Tho 
Workhonse.” A Conforonoe of Municipal 
sentatives will be hold, and the subject of Pho 
Rational Extension of Modoen Cities" introdueod 
by Mr. Arthur Richardson, MP. 


Obituary, 

In The Times of yesterday is announced 
dah, on ths TL tasty atthe uge of nity 
of Me. Axonaw Mosnuny, for sixty-eight years 
membee of the Institute, ' Mr. Moseley joinod. tho 
Institute ns Associate in 1888, to the 
Fellows in 1850, anil was pliced on the lis of 

lows in 1902, Mr. Mosoley hail surved 
on the Institate Couneil, ee ba 
[timation tna also baon reocived of the death 
of Mtr. Puttar Winatxsox, of 68 Lincoln's 
Fields, Fellow, elected 1800, abs 
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‘The tate George Low (i). 

At the ripe old age of eighty-two, Mr, George Low 
thas paused away, having kept up’ his professional 
onl win af woes of is lA the 
arly age of 14} years he was in the officos 
ot dante nth’ (Garvey. te the Meets’ Con: 
Pany) and William Barnes, with whom. he served 
his wrtiolos, Tn 1842 he was oleoted w Stadent of 
the Royal Academy of Arts, and in 1844 was 
yvarded. by the Council of the Academy the first 
Bilvor Modal for the best measured drawings of 
the Church of St. Mary Woolnoth. ‘These deaw- 
ings wore prosented by Mr. Low, some years ago, 
to the Instituto Library. In 1847 he commenced 
pmotico, and in 1850 Was elected an Associate of 
tho Traltute becoming «Follow in, 1800. In 
1850 his design for a Town Hall and Markot at 
‘Hemel Hempstead waa selected in open competi- 
tion, and the alee es subsequently erected 
front his dosigns, and lator added to, in eonjune- 
tion with his son, Mr. Ralph Low [4.). In 
1855-65 bo orveted large business premises in 
Northampton and Dunstable, Subsquently, op 
to his deat, enjoyed largo, general prcte, 
yariod in eliaractor, and consisting of churches, 
Chnreh schools, Boar schools, private residences, 
md large cominereial premises im tho City and 
clwwhore. Since 1885, in partnership with his 
son, Mr. Ralph Low, he ereoted a largo numbyr of 
wwarehotines, blocks of abops, business promises, 
‘and private residences. Mr. Low waa well known 
‘kv 8 compansation surveyor and arbitrator, being 
‘ongayged in a vory largo number of thono eases for 
the Motropolitan and Metropolitan Disirict Railway 
in the nequistion of property for tho construction 
fof thair ines, and. was one of tho arbitrators em: 
ployed by the Post Office authoritios in comneetion 
With the proprty require for to new Post Ofioe 
buildings in St. Martin’s-Wo-Grand. The practice 
is boing eontintiod by his non, —War, Wooowann, 





MINUTES. XY. 


At the Fitteanth General Meeting (Dhusiness and Ord 
nary) ofthe Sensi 1005-0 held Monday, 11Qh June 1406, 
{it & pan.—Prevent: Sir Jobn'Taylor, K.C.B Vie 

fn tho Chair, 25 Fellows (neludin 
oun and 30 Amocats Gululing 
Counell), 

{p, 396) wore taken a vend and sgned is correct 

‘Toa Hon, Seca, drew abivcon oH of works 
recently presented to the Library (see Supplement), anil & 
ordlal rota of thanks was pause to the donors, 

“Tho Sceretary announced the results. of the polling for 
iho election atthe Coane and Standing Committees for the 
‘ficial yeur 1906-07, 8 eported by the Serutinesrs, vin. 

Paosionrr—Thorns B, Collett (wren) 

Vier-Puearonra—duanes 8. Gibson, Edwin, T, Hall, 
Henry T Hate, Laonntd Soke [nope 

Hoxonany Shonevany.—Alexatider Grabatn (wiopponed). 

‘Matnans oF Covxctt. (18). 

Bleeled: Ernest George, 648 votes; Reginald BlomGeld, 

638; Guy Dawber, 861; Ernest Newion, $48; Joho 


























‘Slater, 640; Paul Waterhouse, 536; A. N. Prontice, 479; 
J. Alfted. Goteh, 476} W, D, Cardo, 450; B. A. Gruning, 
Wh; AD W.'S. Cross, 454; @. H. Fellowes Prynne, 435; 
4.4. Barnet, 428; 1, W, Mountfond, 428; B. L. Lutyens 
4015 OB. Mallows, 886; Win. Flockhart, 904; Wm. AL 
Pite, 803. 

(Not elecled : W. H, Seth Smith, 853 votes; John W. 
Simpson, 48; Professor ¥. M, Simpaon, B41; C. 
Towanenil, 345; George Hnbbard, ait 
Berry, 800; 8. Dorking Pick, 02; H, Perey Adamis, 2025 
Yalonind Wimperia, 208 ; Maurice 1, Adams, 2605 
Gilnrke, 258; Franke. Verity, 251; 18, Selden Worn, 
ax; W. Gillbeo Soott, 295; Chatlon Heatheote, 225; 
Frank 1. Pearson, 218; Lewis Solomon, 200; John 
‘Murray, 184; A. Hessoll Titman, 104, 


Amoctars Masts or Cooyets (4). 
Blected: M. V. Lanchester, 628 voter; 8. K. Grooalade, 
ATA; W. A. Forsyth, 424; HL A. Crouels, 309. 
‘Not uefa: 11. W. Wills, 200 votes; 0. &, Hutebin- 
son, ML; Ba A Young, MN; H. Paasmore, 100; 8. 1. 
Hamp, 270. 
Mrrmeserrarrvieg av Ausann Socuerte (9). 
lected : H. 8, Chorley, 624 votes; W. M. Mitchell, 023 5 
B, Kithy, 61) H. D. Bryan, 000; J. Hy Woodhouse, 576 
1 0, Tarbolton 54 J Manto, 501 1 
HH, Thomsyin, 402. 
‘lecied: J. ‘Ts Cackott, 401 votes ; A. Pollan 
4385 5.1. Phillips, 4085. H. 26. 


Hox, Avtarons. 
Sydnay Perks, Fellow; W, Arthor Webb, dsveiate 


Vasily aan 
FL ene oma een 
fleld, 448; Professor Lethaby, 4455 E. S, Prior, 491; Maul 
Se Wt yy, a. romp 
Sg aa ara oan tee 
1 alo Gr, 
che a ten, Fn 
Pee ech 
ce gre ey 
ig hel Rte ee We es 
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Haley Rienvdo, 4; Profesior Eleey Smith, 873, 
Not elected: ML, Favaryer, B41 votes; G. Ht, Fellowes 
Prynne, 490; 0, Harrison Townsond, 920; John Wilson, 


1; Ambeows 





0; H.C. Corett, 472; G. B. Mallow 
Paynter, 240; Hy Falconer MasDooald, 109, 
“encasement, Pach 
Lishioaey AW. He Wand, P-Loslio Woterhoue, Arthur M. 

Watton Persy 8. Worthington. 

Yaacton Soaxonwo Cowsrrrex 
Felines (10) Elected = W, HL Atkin Berry, 407 votes 
a Sicon Smid, 404; Max” Glatke, 408," . Douglass 
Mae, tc HE Walco, 40 W. ianry Wile, 
Wis; Geo. Hibbard, 4333 Joho Slurry, 410) Sydney 
Perks, 383; ©, H. Brodie, 370, ‘res 
Nat ected? HA. Salchall, 394 votes: Ernest 
ACH. Kersey, 3077 1 Batter. 
; Brook Kitchin, 213; 
Waa. Pye 197. 


Assodiates (6).—Blected: A. W, ‘Tanner, 519 votes: 
‘TH, Vryce, 40h; E. Greenop, 421; 6. R. Hewitt, 421 
1H, H, Langston, 408; B. Stark Wilkinson, 405, 
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Not elected’: W. Chan, Waymouth, 842 votes; @, Be 
0 A. Mk Mayaton, 2005 B. Cnsvtt, 225, 
Sexsxce Sraxonve Cowstrent, 

Fallon (10)-—Eleee 
Ai1s'G.'Stariy: Poach, 4064 Sylboy Derk tone FW 
441; 6, Stanioy: Pouch, 4953 Syne :T 
‘Aasinokln 391; Francia Hooper, 989; Levis, Balooon, 
a2} Matt Garbute, 904 

‘Not elected’? Ernest Wnt, 47 votes: B, Tabbere, 
Arthor Grow, S18; A, Albee, 800; G, Morn 
Bowel Wins Dain 366; Artur a 3845 
‘Hlectal: H.W. Burrows, 601 votes 
E.R Hewitt 42; Geo. Pearvon, 309 
HA Keung, 801 J. Ange, B00. 

Not elected: BE, 3. Dennail, 286 votes; VW. 
Hamilton, 284;'8, Beale, 2743 Won, Jnoyocs, 2445 
PW, Leer, 299, 


‘The Chairman declared the Ofleers, Counel, andl Com. 
witlees duly elected in wovordance with the erutineers: 
oport, and’ vote of thinks to the Serutineers Yor {helt 
sections in connection with Uh election wan pamed hy 
‘claraation, 

‘Tho following candidates for membership were elected 
10 the various elasves by show of hands under By-law: — 


aaa 
ROBERT SHUKLETON BALFOUR (4, 1808; Jufitue 
AIS A ter 
WALTRE HENRY BIUERLEY, PSA. (York), 
FREDERICK GEORGE HICKS (Dublin). 
EE A 
prance patron 
cee ee REE, tw, oe 
Petra ae 
Se Bate Ean oo, as 

poe nce 
ROBERT JOHN MACBETH ek 
WILLIAM F. McGIBHON (Glasgow). 

JR gether el 

en 

Ene er 

rates 
FEE A aL SE Bae, ty 
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AAs Assoouras (1) 
EDWIN ALBERT AGUTTER (Probationer 1898, Student 
1902, Quid for Ancciatshiy Y06] (Pitermaris- 


JOH Ht (sated Spat Reainaton, 106 (Ne 
oath Wate) ae annals aaa 
ASHLEY TLOMIAN DESIAMIN [Pyvatiner 190% 

‘Siuln! 1008 Qualified for sean 1909) 
JOHN TALENTS WYNVARD BROOKE (Prtationer 

Hak hada 101, Qui fr neat 0) 

hese. 
Hox. Amncuge 

CROLL, HARCOUHT SMITH. teD. Keeper ot Grek 

‘hd Homan, Antique at Yooh Nese 

‘Ax Hox. Connsaroneiye Monet. (2). 

JOBEPH "THEODORE JOHN OUYPRNS, C32. (Am- 


tera), 
HERMANN MUTHESIUS (Reslin), 


Mr. G, A. ‘f, Midaleton (4) having moved ia agsont- 
nce with notice duly elvan aiid printed on. tho Agena, 
Mr A.W, Cross, MLA. (F), weonded, and ik wna 
Rrsonven, that the Connell be instructed to consider 
‘he practicability of including ll ateitects prac 
sng i the Uae Kingdom within ho scope of 
the Tratitnte 
Nr. K, Ganell (A), eordane with wots daly 
slven In compliance with tho ‘By-laws, bat not received In 
net bated the a ae th ‘Ws 
‘manner, drought forward lone vit 
“That in vow of the fast that Limited Competitions 
‘re 6 get fnjutlen Wo the young and tkknows thember 
‘oF the profeaion strogyting Tor recognition, und sa. nok 
Jn ah Bent interont ofthe promoters this tetltatadeelares 
Ahat Compatitions should not be Hinite, and thst 
stops shoul be taken as omy be deemed ivinable to 
ourage ble bois tow inating eh Competition 
“Thal the Iosttate ser its inflaenoe in obtaining the 
bolton of th growing euatom of penalling non aneoptors 
hy rataining thelr deposit.” 
Mr. Gamnll moved, and Me. Wun. Woodward (9) 
at rovolution as above printed. 
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THE ROYAL GOLD MEDAL, 1906, 


Presentation to Sir Lawnence AustaTapema, O.M., RA. FSA. [HP] 
Monday, 25th June 1906. 


ADDRESS BY MR. JOHN BELCHER, A.R.. 


Laptes axp. Gexrueanes,— 
COUNT myself peculiarly fortunate in that it falls to my lot to-night to present the 
Royal Gold Medal to so great an artist as Sir Lawrence Alma-Tadema, 

You know how sincerely 1 have desired, how earnestly I haye striven, to effect « 
close relation between the arts, to bring the painter and tho sculptor into association and 
collaboration with the architect for the achievement of the noblest results—results which shall 
be o triumph of art in its unity and entirety. 

It is @ very happy occasion for me, therefore, when I am called, on bebalf of this 
Institute, to do Honour to a man like Sir Lawrence, who is not only one of the first of living 
painters, but hus also shown 40 fine an appreciation and so great a knowledge of architecture 
—both on its artistic and its practical side—that it has been said that if choice or destiny hud 
not determined him an eminent painter, he might huve been w still more eminent architect, 

‘The Gold Medal presented by the King is, as you are aware, conferred annually upon 
one who is recommenied by this Institute and approved of by His Majesty as having designed 
or exeented a building of high merit, or as having produced a work tending to promote or 
facilitate the knowledge of architecture. 

Our distinguished member Sir Lawrence Alma-Tadema is qualified on both grounds, 
Indeed, he has rendered such good serviee to our art—indirectly for the most part it is true, 
yet not the less substantially and really—tlat, though he is known to the world chiefly as a 
{great painter, the Institute has felt no hesitation whatever in presenting his name to the King 
for the Royal Gold Medal; and His Majesty has, with equal readiness we believe, recognised 
Sir Lawrence's merit and graciously approved the Institute's choice. 

We have all admired the fine architecture which is so beautiful a feature in many of Sir 
Lawrence's pictures, Before we speak of that, however, let me tell you, what probably some 
‘may not know, that Sir Lawrence is an architect. If you have had the privilege of examining 
the house and studio which he has built himself in St. John’s Wood, you will have recognised 
the hand of a master in every part of it. 

Not only is it an interesting and delightfal building for the ordinary visitor, full of 
beautiful features which meet you and surprise you at every turn, but it possesses also many 
details which are worthy of the architect's eareful study. ‘The smallest and most insignificant 
details, in fact, such as would probably-escape the layman's attention altogether, have 
received an amountof thought and care which is both unusual and suggestive, I learnt much 
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that has been useful in Sir Lawrence's house,and its many novel and effective features 
impressed me greatly. 

If you ask me what “style” it is—rather an incautions and self-betraying question— 
Treply, ‘It is real Alma-Tadema,” and that means, at any rate, that it is instinet with life. 

“To copy and imitate is death to art" is one of Sir Lawrence's principles, and though 
his arehwological knowledge and skill are beyond dispute, and in respect of certain periods and 
countries unrivalled, yet in his own house he has known well how to be original—both in the 
‘arrangement of the plan and in the adaptation of forms and materials to his particular 
purpose, All is fresh and beautiful, and parts of the house possess a character and environ- 
ment which would make a Roman of the times of the Empire feel quite at home—even in 
St. John's Wood. I saya Roman advisedly, of course, because, as we all know, ancient Rome 
has been Sir Lawrence's chief theme asa painter, He has, I believe, saturated himself with 
the beauties and glories of Italy—as that great country was before its sun went down, He 
is probably the first living authority on the art work of Greece and Rome, and that not 
merely on the wsthetic side, but on the practical constructive methods that were then in use. 

His research has been of the widest scope. He has not been content with studying the 
grand structures and remains of ancient buildings. He has ventured amongst the tombs, 
both Etruscan and Lycian, He has had an eye for Assyrian bas-reliefs, terra-cotta slabs, and 
all those miscellaneous relies which are to him who knows how to read thew n revelation of 
the history of the past, an index of the power and spirit of vanished nations. ‘This is how 
it is that Sir Lawrence has been able to use his great gifts to portray for us the architecture 
of the past, particularly of Rome, in all its magnificence. 

He is never satisfied with a mere suggestion or rough indication of a building. Every 
single detail, each moulding or other ornament, is most carefully and truthfully set forth. It 
manst be the best of its kind too—something selected for its beauty, and finished and refined 
with perfect taste. What a wealth of material, too, he employs, and how he revels in the 
expressive qualities of each kind ! 

Has anyone else presented, or will anyone ever present, the translucent properties of 
marble so well as he? 

Whether it be marble, stone, bronze, or silver, he has studied the forms most suitable to 
cach, that everything may be perfect both in form and colour. 

And then he portrays the whole for us under the sunny skies of Italy, that the beauty 
of the artist's work may be lighted up and intensified by the beauty and glory of the world 
of nature! 

‘As an indication of the interest that Sir Lawrence takes in other forms of art than that 
which he has made expressly his own, I may cite two well-known pictures of his, “ Architecture 
in Ancient Rome,” in which he depicts the architect engaged on his work, and another in 
which the sealptor Phidias is represented pntting the finishing touches to the Parthenon frieze 
nd explaining it (apparently) to his friends and patrons. 

He has also given us picture of a seulptor's studio and a corresponding one of a 
painter's studio, 

Architecture figures more or less conspicuously in quite a large proportion of Sir 
Lawrence's paintings, as you may see by the photographs which he has kindly lent for your 
inspection this evening. In some it is quite a (if not the) prominent feature, as, for instaneo, 
the picture in which he has reconstructed the Roman Colosseum, and another representing the 


Baths of Caracalla in all their splendour—magnificent paintings, both of them, impressing us 
with a convietion of the absolute accuracy of every detail, such us only an arehitest eeald 
reproduce. 
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I must not attempt to speak of all Sir Lawrence's paintings that contain architectural 
accessories—a bit of an exterior in this one, a bit of an interior in that, and so on—pictures 
in which the architectural element is naturally and properly limited, and made subservient to 
the figures in the composition. But this I should like to say, that, however much, or however 
little, may ultimately find place in the actusl canvas, it has all been carefally planned and set 
up in section first. 

There is one of Sir Lawrence's pictures which presents a complete architectural work, 
filling indeed the major part of the canvas. I refer to the painting known as “Down the 
River,” which contains the whole of a well-designed bridge of five arches, a reconstruction — 
idealised no doubt—of the celebrated Bridge of Augustus at Rimini. The four piers contain 
good-proportioned niches occupied by bronze statues, and framed with column, comice, and 
pediment. ‘The parapet is perfectly plain and, like the arches, without moulding. The bold 
cornice which separates parapet and arches is horizontal. The arches vary in height, and 
evidently follow the curve of the roadway. Over the centre arch is a raised stone block 
panelled for lettering, and above that again a recumbent river-god. At one end of the bridge 
may be seen an arched entrance tothe roadway. ‘The whole treatment is simpleand dignified, 
and the effect of the long horizontal line of the cornice is particularly good. 

But as 8 wonderfal illustration of Sir Lawrence Alma-Tadema’s architectural knowledge, 
‘and the clearest proof of the practical value of his archeological researches, 1 desire to direct 
‘your attention to the series of designs which he made for Sir Henry Irving for the seenery to 
illustrate Shakespeare's play of “ Coriolanus.” 

‘Here we have whole buildings, and even groups of buildings, exteriors, and interiors 
presented with « marvellous appearance of solidity, and marked, not only by a wealth of 
beautiful detail, but also—which is perhaps more wonderful—by complete constructional 
fidelity. 

Mr. Phené Spiers, writing of these scenes in the Architectural Review, makes « point of 
the constructive genius displayed in them, and remarks that Sir Lawrence's “ interpretation, 
based on the most profound archwological research, of the variety of design in Etruscan 
architecture comes to us virtually as a revelation.” Quite apart from the beauty of the 
colouring or the picturesqueness of the grouping, the actual d fill us with admiration. 

Tn the Roman Forum scene, for instance, as shown in the original drawings, Sir Lawrence 
has reconstructed the Forum buildings for us after a manner which we instinctively feel is 
absolutely true, not only to the general form and spirit of Roman work, bat also to the parti- 
cular period in which the play passes; and as for detail, even the construction and framing 
of the timbers are carefully shown. 

In the widely projecting timber eaves which constituted a striking feature in the typical 
Etruscan Temple the artist has treated a somewhat difficult problem. 

This great projection (over seven feet) of the beams which support the boarding of the 
roof and gutter was intended to protect the wall decorations beneath them. 

But these single beams, relatively to the whole, looked thin and weak; so Sir Lawrence 
‘aided two extra ones underneath, of shorter length, thus dividing the projection into three 
parts. He also terminated each timber end with a bracket, just as we see in some of those 
Old ceilings where the joists are exposed and the span is great. Mr. Spiers, himself no mean 
authority, speuks of this treatment as both original and effective. 

‘Then there is the house of Tullas Aufidins—a beautifal design with a projecting and 
overhanging balcony of wood, fall of detail, evineing great technical knowledge. The charm 
of the whole scene in which this is presented will not easily be forgotten. 

Tn another scene there is a very striking entrance doorway or projecting portico, the 
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upper part of which, covered in by a semicircular roof of bronze plates, forms a kind of 
outlook. ‘The constructive timbers, with their tenons und pins, are all carefully shown in this 
design. The general form has been probably suggested by some old tomb, but the details are 
fresh and original, : 

Amongst the beautiful interiors presented in these designs we may mention the Senate 
House and Coriolanus’s house, In the latter the excellence of the plan, the beauty of the 
colouring, and the effects of light and shade attract our attention and excite our admiration, 

‘Tho arrangement of the Senate House is simple and withal improssive. ‘The heautifully 
moulded square Etruscan piers, enclosing the hemicycle of stone seats ranged in tiers aboye 
one another, are very fine in scale, their apparent size being increased by their contrast with 
the small figures of the projecting Etruscan frieze above. Between the piers and the frieve is 
tn architraye marked by a curious and effective square block corbel. 

T have indicated a fow of the most striking features in this wonderful series of designs, 
but no words of mine can convey any adequate conception of the amazing wealth both of 
knowledge and of skill to which they bear witness, 

When we consider the many and varying elements which go to make up their truth and 
their beauty, we can only wonder that they all fall within the scope of one man's powers. 
‘To one of the rarest of gifts as a painter Sir Lawrence Alma-Tadema adds the powers of 
1s great architect, and endows all his work with a perfection of taste and a fulness of know- 
ledge which in their combination are unrivalled. 

‘The rising generation, who are not too old or too proud to Jearn, may profit much by Sir 
Lawrence's example. 

He has shown to all men the immense importance of aceurate and careful detail. He is 
a living witness to the truth that the ultimate refinement of all work depends upon the 
‘amount of thought and study bestowed upon each and every part. 

Furthermore, all his work is on illustration of the right and true use of archeological 
knowledge. ‘Though he is well versed in all the forms and details in use amongst the Romans, 
hhe has not been content merely to copy and imitate their work—he bas advanced it along the 
old lines, after the traditional manner and in the true spirit of the original. He has not cast 
aside the experience of the past, but has shown us how it can be rightly used and carried 
forward. 

His work has given us a true insight into the methods by which alone our beloved art 
can be advanced and made to live. 

In the presentation of the Royal Gold Medal we recognise and acknowledge Sir Lawrence 
Alma-Tadema’s services to architecture—in promoting a knowledge of and quickening an 
interest in it—and we are glad to be thus permitted to honour him. 

He has had many honours conferred upon him. He received his first gold medal at the 
age of twenty-six; I'am not sure how many he has received since, But not one of all the 
many distinctions that have been conferred upon him has been bestowed with more heartfelt 
pleasure and more real esteem than the Medal [have now the honour of presenting. 
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more than at this moment, when the apostles of architecture have bestowed upon me 
thnt great distinction, the Royal Gold Medal, for services rendered to the well- 
beloved sistor art. 

Our kind President has honoured me by explaining to you my connection with architecture ; 
‘and [am proud to think that my poor services, to an art which I love beyond expression, have 
been thought worthy of consideration, although, when I compare my achievements with my 
love, it seems to me that I have done very little. 

‘The sister arts have always appeared to me indivisible—different parts of a single whole ; 
and I realise that from this point of view I might be regarded as link of some interest, my 
own particular art being so closely concerned with architecture that T was myself at times 
almost: tempted to believe I knew something about it! 

Tt would no doubt be enlightening if we could point out to one another the causes that 
lead us each to his peeuliar bent in the pursuit of a common ideal; but none of us really 
‘knows what impelled him to choose a certain pathway in the kingdom of art. 

‘Art is 50 manifold in its aims and expressions that it seizes every one of us in a different 
sway, nnd yet in the same way ; it seems to take possession of us, and forces from us different 
expressions of the same truth. What this truth is no man has yet been able to define; it 
always seems to me that art is an expression of the human mind which exists merely because 
it is an expression of beauty; and, to quote Winckelmann’s fine definition: “Beauty is one of 
the great scerots of nature, of which we all behold, and receive the influence, but of which 
genoral and clear understanding belongs to the eternally unfathomable truths.” 

Indeed art is a thing about whieh one cannot speak or reason; yet it is a thing that fills 
one with emotions and expressions which one spends one’s life trying to communicate to one's 
fellow-creatures, in the silent language of one’s craft; if once art has a foothold in a man's 
nature it masters him, und forces him to do this, it convinces him that he is bound to com- 
municate his impressions, that he may not keep them to himself, and that there is no 
happiness for him unless he can share with all the world that which possesses him so deoply. 

‘Bvory artist is conscious, therefore, that he has little to say concerning his artistic nims 
‘and ideals boyond what can be rend in his work, 

T have taken the liberty of showing you, by permission of the President and Council, a 
few reproductions of my pictures, in order to prove to you how greatly my mind has always 
eon pre-oecnpied by architecture in the execution of my own art. 3 

T should, af course, have preferred to show you the pictures themselves, but, with the 
exception of « fow, they are all abroad. You will see that in some I have tried to reconstruct 
antique buildings; in others T haye been concerned with the proportions of figures to archi- 
tecture—I am even showing you a composition of a Gothic entrance to a cathedral, exhibited 
fas long ago as 1857, to prove to you that my very beginnings were architectural; and a 
painting of the Church of St. Clemente in Rome, dated 1863, will show you that during my 
first visit to Hualy, at a moment when I was steeped in studies of the Merovingian period, 
1 was mainly pre-oeeapied by the stndy of Barly Christian churches. 

T cannot sit down without a sincere expression of gratitade to the President for his all too 
kind words of goodwill towards me and my art; and to you, Indies and gentlemen, for the way 
jin which yon have sympathised with me in the reeeipt of this honour, which, I am happy to 
feel, hus met with the approval of His Majesty. 


4 hie sun has often shone upon me in the course of my life, but it has never warmed me 
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CHRONICLE. 
The Royal Gold Medallist and his Pictures. 


‘The Royal Gold Modal Presentation, always am 
interesting event, wus, neolless to say, exoeption- 
‘lly interesting and pleasing in tho case of Sir 
Lawrence Alma-Tiwlema last Monday. Tho ocea- 
sion has a parallel in the similar fonction of twolve 
ears ago, when the Meial was eanfernd upon an 
ther distinguished paintor-Acalomician, the lato 
President of the Royal Aealomy, Lord Leighton, 
the ground of the award in his case being princi- 
pally his brilliant leetures on the various Cont. 
hontal Schools of Modiinval Architecture, Another 
parallel to Lord Leighton is the equally charming 
personality of the presont yeur's Medalist, which 
thas won for him the affeetion of all who have the 
privilege of knowing him, and which contributed in 
no little dogeve to the popularity of the Council's 
selection, ‘The portrait which accompanies the 
present number Sir Lawrence specially sat for 
only a fow days ago. Most people will find it 
difficult to realise that its subject publicly exhibited 
his first picturo over fifty-five years 
‘Tho presentation was witnessed by a largo as- 
sembly of members nnd their friends, the senior 
rank of the Royal Academy being especially woll 
represnted, Of Puni-Presidents, Si Wan, Eshoran 
and Sir Aston Webb, R.A., wore presont, together 
with tho Prosidont-eloet, Me. Thonias E. Colleutt. 
By the Wistose of Ble Lawennes the mrtg 
was treated to an exhibition of engravings 
Photgcraphie repevtutions of w hundrel or 40 of 
ip petors bung ander Six Lawrand pe 
tion. ‘The accor tographs 
443) of poriions’ of the Library. show some 
‘of the pictures. hanging on tho book-ewses. A 
noticable feature of the collection, to whieh the 
President directed special attention, was the lvrge 
proportion of architectare to bo soan in thn eorapssi- 
m of almost avery subject. At the Prosident’s 
afore the Nesting separate, Sie Laytrones 
entered into a slight description of a faw of the 
pictures, and gnve somo interesting reminiscences 
connected with his work. 
Sir L. Alma-Tadema, in tho eonrse of his ro- 
runrks, said that paintges hada great advantage 











over architects, for he did not think their olients 
‘would ever allow them to build a howso twioe over. 
In tho collection on tho walls the samo theme 
ight bo seon repeated sometimes twiee and three 
mes. Take, for instance, the picture “The Balu- 
‘cation of the Children of Clovis ""—his first snecess 
in 1861 at Antwerp. Hanging above the repro- 
Auction of the first version was ono of the picture 
painted after he had been to Italy and studied the 
early Christian churches thore.—Speaking of the 
‘eats represented in hie pictures, and alluding to 
their infinite variety, Sir Lawrence said he 
‘often been reproached for painting « woman and a 
man sitting ona seat. ‘The seat, havwever, was a 
nocessity—it was the architectural feature’ of the 
picture. Architects would understand what he 
tueant—for instance, columns were columns; but 
they would not like to build always the same kind 
of colin. Tt was likewise with the individuality 
of seats. When living in Brnssale he used to 
receive his artist friends every other ‘Thursday 
to talk Art. They often ehaffed him about his 
aarohiwslogieal art, and on one oecasion defied him 
% mat x Roman piste gall" ‘This, pat hi 
on hit snolal, and he. patotad ‘ono. ‘Thon his 
picture-donlar eommissioned him to paint « shop 
of sculpture. ‘The original was sold the other day 
New York, In 1870 hie picture-dealer retirod 
ana wanted him to paint fr his private coletion, 
a life-size version of both thosa piotures, reproduc 
tions of which in photography were on tho walls 
that evening. Tt had never been his wish to play 
the parrot and to sy the sare thing over and over 
again. As the picture-dealer wanted to publish 
the pictures, several things which, according, to 
the painter's notion, were not adapted to black 
nd white, he changed, snd so made quite different 
Pictures of the same Subject. In that manner it 
‘Was interesting to repeat oneself, He painted, for 
instance, the picture of the Pratorians finding 
Claulon and proclaiming “hin Emporoe aftr 
having killed Caligala, In the first picture tho 
Privtotians were good, but the poor Knparir 
looked like n bundle of olothes out of the 
cupboard, anil itdid not plonse tim at all. ‘Then 
thu painted, the soeond one, which wont by. the 
namo of “The Roman Einporor,” and was in tho 
Royal. Acadamy in 1971. 


wraone ho painted thisd version with th 
Protorians of the first and tho seene of the event 
rendered more imposing, only the tragic iuprossion 
‘wad not so grent as in picture No. 2.” Ho thonjht 
architects wers after all to bo congratulated. that 
they need notdo a thing over again when ones 
they hod dono itin one way. A’ painter worked 
‘himself out, and when be bad finished work on 
which he had been employed for a long time he 
forgot what had actually stirred him in the bowin- 
pring, and felt no longoe attracted in the suine way 
by the subjects he had soon in tho meantinie 
other things, and he wented always to improve. om 
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‘what he had done. Tone was an artist, one’s aim 
was always to exczed the first effort—Among 
other pictures commented upon more or less in 
Actail, Sir Lawrence referred to his earl is 
pictures. Ho had nover soon fe sail, at 
the time of painting them. He had bad an oppor- 
tunity to go, but was afraid he would see little of 
the country from the number of Turks and Arabs 
there, 30 ho mmained ut home, “Why he wanted 
to study Egypt was bocanse in bis student days 
at Antwerp he was much with the Germans, and 
‘it was the time of the Grimms, the revival of the 
study of the Nibelungs, the digging of the Frankish 
res, the forming of the Mayenee Museum, &c- 
fe was full of it all. But there was a gap between 
Rome and the Middle Aves which was diffieult to 
{ill up, and in order to fill it up be thought be bad 
better go back to the Exyptinns and siart at the 
beginning. Hence it vas that be painted his 
Egyptians, continuing through them to Greeeo and 
Rome. There was on the walls « reproduction of 
the picture “How they amused themselves in 
eypt $000 yuars ago.’ The orginal was pacts 
‘destroyed! in’ tho explosion in 1866. Thoy wo 
also see on, tbo walls the picture of * Vensntius 
Fortunatus.” Venantins Fortunatns was one of 
the last of the Roman poets, and was particularly 
fond of a good dinner. ‘Qucen a 
Saxon princess, had been forced to marry Clother, 
tho Frankish king. She grow so sick of Court 
life that sho retired and buitt horself a convent at 
Poitiers, Fortumatus beeauue hee religious adviser, 
an fo poy hit for his counsels sha would coo 
for iim tho nicest dinners she and the 








abbess could devise, and be would poems 
upon the dinuers—Speaking of returns of com- 
ts, Sir Lawrence that he once sent 


Munich a pictare called “The Question "—s 
girl sitting on a seat and a south pulling her 
sleeve, u streak of bine sea rmning all along the 
Fleture. ‘The scune stmek Georgo Ebors so much 
that he wrote a story upon it, it “The 
Question.” He (Sir Lawrence) wns 50 with 
the book that he painted s picturs upon it, “Xanthe 
and Phaon," of which a t be seen 
on the walls.—There was nothing so beautiful in 
life, Sir Lawrenes concluded, as the mutual rabbing 
up of one's thoughts and one’s feelings agsi 
A oe ae 
the country. Not that he did not love it, but be 
loved much more to meet his friends and have» 
little chat about cach other's mistakes and. that 
kkind of thing. Architects, he thonght, could not 
‘make such buildings if they hadn't their 

















friends ral up sometimes. Such 
criticism was a most valuablo spur and aid to sn 
artist in his work, 


‘Vote of Thanks to the Retiring President. 
‘The Presentation of the Royal Gold Medal is 
prictically the concluding function of the Session, 
and in the ordinary course of things with the 


present-month Mr. Belcher's term as President 
‘would bave-expired. By special msolution of the 
Institute: howevar,.im the interests of the Inter- 
national next month, Mr. Belcher, with, 
the present il, is.to retaim office until the 
is over. Advantagecaa taken of the 
ri j,i expressto Mr. 
‘Belcher the appreciation and thanks of the General 
Body for the incalculable services be. has rendered 
‘the Institute and for bis sagacious conduct of, its 
affairs daring his Presidency. The following is) 
note of the remarks on the occasion £ 
Sm Astox Wane, RA, Past-Prenidents, Mr 
President, Ladies and Gentlemen,—It-was not 
jis evening that I knew the 


E 
E 
if 
ze 


before a man all the it things we think 
feel about him. We have been very proud of 
Mr. Belcher as our President—proud of him also 
asan architect, and prond of him asa man. As 
President we feel that he hax guided our affairs 
with discretion. It has required some discretion, 
as Tam sure you know, to pilot us safely through 
theso last two ‘He has guided us in such 
‘away that he bas made all the members of the 
Institute friends, and therefore he esnnot havo 
madean enemy. As an architect we 

for his work, and, if T may say so, for, the 
viduality which is shown in his work, He 


‘wo hope to see next month at tho C 
Mu. Joux Starsx [F']: Ladies and Gentle- 
men,—No words are necessary from me to sup; 
‘ment the remarks of Sir Astan Webb in proy 
he vod of thanks to our President Me. Belcher: 
bat, ss Pam, I am to say, almost the oldest 
astaber of the Coanall,Faboeld ke to'sesoad tha 
Bo 
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vote of thanks and expross my own appreciation 
End the appreciation of all the Tmombers of the 
Gonneifor the aa and urbanity be has unfailingly 
shown in presiding over our deliberations. We 
must not forgot atic of the greatest services Mr. 
Belcher has rendered the Institute in bringing 
‘back within its ranks w Inrge number of the archi- 
toots whom we were always very rogretful to have 
parted with, and whom wa welcome here with open. 
farms again. ‘That is one of the greatest services 
Mr. Belcher has done, T have much plessure in 
seoonding the vole of thanks proposed by Sir 
Aston Webb. 

‘Ta Pusswewr: Ladies and Gontlomon,—I 
assure you T have been taken completely by sur- 
prise, for L was under the impression that I had 
not yet completed my work. However, I'am not 
being dismissed ; and T may asy thst T am 
much touched ‘by this ‘ote of thanks, an 
grateful to Sir Aston Webb for all the kind things 
ho has said mbont me, I fancy I do not deserve 
them all, but I can only claim to have done my 
Dest daring my two yours of office. I remember 
Sir Aston's suggestion two years ago that possibly 
T might tako the Chair, after be had beon filling it 
89 worthily, and he assured me be hnd had « very 
pleasant time ns Prosident. I confoss I heard this 
with surprise, and it was with great fear and 
trembling that T accepted. Tam bound to say, 
howorer, that T also have had a very plesaant timo, 
sand enjoyed myself vory much, "is, however, is 

‘more to your good nature and your constant 
support, especially the members of the Council, 
‘and the way in which our worthy Secrotary has 
always helped, and the staff ly. T have had 
no dificalties : everybody has beon most kind and 
lonient towards me. T can only thank you vory 
sincerely, and T beg of you to continue 
support during the remainder of my teem of ofc, 
which, as you know, has ben extended until the 
end of tho T shall need all your help. 
T hope the attendances will be constant and good at 
all the meetings, and that you will do your utmost 
to make th vai of our brethran from abrond very 
delightful to them, so that they may earry bac! 
pleasant memoties of their sojourn cr 





SEVENTH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS 
OF ARCHITECTS, LONDON 1906. 


Important Notice. 
In ondor to sminimise the unavoidable crush at 
the counters at the Grafton Galleries on the 
morning of Monday, 16th July, British members 
fare miost earnestly urged to obtain their visit tickets 
previoualy by post, or, if possible, to: sappli- 
cation at the counters tll the T ‘morning. 
Badges will be oliaoable on the Monday and 
following days at the Grafton Galleries, or during 
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the previous week by personal application at the 
prov ny personal. spplicatic 


Abstracts of the Papers to be read at the Congress, 
printed in English and French, will be issued to. 
ae of the Congress in the course of a few 

78 

List of Colonial and Foreign Members. 

‘It is thought that home members of the Con- 
gress will be intorested to know the names. of 
colonial and foreign members who are attending 
the Congress, The following is « complete list to 

Avmmuua.—¥. W, Burwell, Mex, Burwell, Albert 8. 
Conrad, Christopher A. Cowper, J. Talbot Hobbs, Mrs. 
Hobbs, Syiney Jackonan,. 

‘Avera —Hersian Helmer, Maree! Ketunerer, Fra 
Kammerer, Friedrich Kleibl, ‘Frau Paula. Klebl, Haus 
Posehl, FE. voo Schaaasaas-Farstenbang, Frain Marie 
Suu, Otto Wagner, Fran Wagner, Alaxander Wiolemans. 

Biwotea,—Emest Acker,” Emile Anclaox,  Jouchlin 
Benoit, Mine. Benoit, Monti Blomme, Leonard Homme, 
Michel de Bracy, Charles Bale, JeauJonophy Caluwncrs, 
Mine. Galuwuern, Louis Cloguey, Stine. ‘Cloquet, Peal 
Combten, Prot Adolphe Grespin, Sime. Grespin. William 
Defontaine, Mme. Defontaine, Adrien Delpy, Mme. Delpy, 
Modeste ‘Denoyeit, Mlle. ‘Detournay, ‘Franz. de’ Vestl, 
Mine de Ves ie de Vows, Ml ido Ves, 

rope, Aleals Dumont, Dr Howard Gaspar, Bagtne 
Geel, Gutave Ghynels, 3° Gomchalk Pare de, Grout, 
3. Huber, Mare! Jasper, Pal Jnspa, Mine. Ann Jaspar, 
Mlle, Jeanne Jaspar, Gustave de Reersmacker, Mine, @: 
M. de Tacotte, Louis van Tangendonck, Jules Latides, 
Pl Gl. tal Gta Ma Aa 
ron, Léopald Viron, Bevest Pachot, Jean Hossebacrt, 
Mre. Rosechaert, ‘Prof, Paul Saintenoy, Oscar Simon, 
Mme. Simon, Arthur Snyers, Prof. Ch.’ Soubre, Frans 
Standt, Fernand. Symons, Charles Thition, Carlo ‘Thition 
fils, Léon Tourdon, Sle, Juliette Toussaint, H. Vues, Prot. 

T. ‘Van Dyck, Prot. Oyril Van Hout, Alle Jala 
‘Hout Vanyarenbergh, Maurice Van Ysendyek. 
john 8. Archibald, Mr. Archibald, Prancis 

Spence faker, Asie Chana Ate G. Grab 









Bi rt Petterson, Alarik: 
‘Asel ‘Tavastajerna, Milo. Agia SiMlstevin, Gusta Strengel, 
Frawce: Georges Anion, ©. ‘Arsaai, Albert Uae, 
Mme. Baert, Peal Barring, mo. Ernest’ Barrins, Mile. 
Barriag, Chistes Vietor Bartuumieax, Julien Bayard, Jean 
‘Anuiré Berard, Mune. Berard, Charles Bernier, Mine. 
‘Paul Henti Bertin, Jean ‘Alfred Besnard, Looks 
Mme. Blane, Prosper Etienne obit, Prot. 
‘Hourden, Joseph Boogoitin, Paul Brion, J. E. 
Brizon, Louis Brizon, G. Chustel, 
Chanvel, Enincois Clermont, Mine, Cler 
Clermont, F.  Coustan 


Gude. J. Gundat, Eaytoe Henacd; Mine, 
Enle Her, Maile Janelle Mine dante ed oe 








COLONIAL AND FOREIGN MEMBERS OF THE CONGRESS AAT 





Gaston 
Charles Procop, ‘Mime. Quentin, Adolphe Augustin Hey. 
See eile Rich Albert Richa Verte Rickard, 
Joles Biviire, Germain ‘Roth, Mme. Roth, Lucien Hoy, 
Mme. Roy, Gaston Hoset, Germain Salant, Mime. 
‘Jean Sandret, Mme-Sandret, Mile. Jeanne Sandre!, Lionel 
Sargunt, Mile. Hertha Schaeffer, Paal Simos, Société 
Contrale des Architeotes Francais, Seciité des Architectes 
plomls par le Gouveraement, Antoine Sadie, Lonts 
‘Adrien Tondu, Gaston "Trilat, 
‘Marais de Vogie, Charles Wallon, Mre. Wallon. 
Gzasast.—Architekien Veruin of Berlin, Prot. Hago 
Behr, Max Berg, Frau Borg, H. Berlepsch-Valends, It. 
Brachmann, Frau Brachmann, C.J. Bubring, A. Barckner, 
Fraalein Claussen, B. Ebbardt, Hobert Bikisch, Emil 


z 
I 
z 
i 
i 
i 
f 
# 


Franz’ Krab, Carl Lange, Prof. Wilhelm Manchot, Frag 
‘Manchot, Carl Maer, Pra Maller, Fraulein E. Muller, 
Dr. Ing. Hermann Muthesius, Ladwig Neher, Hago Pieper, 
‘Johannes Radke, Carl Behoret, Feielrich Reinboth, Moritz 





Frederico Angusto Ribeiro, José Velloso Salgado, Mme. 
Salgado, Alerander ¥. Smart, José Alexandre Soares, 


Soom Arucs.—E. J. Bridges, G. St John Cottsil, 
4. D. Clarke, Hubert S Bast, Frederick @. Green, Mrs. 


¥. G. Green, Thomas Hitchin, William Laces, 
‘Davidge Pitts, Arthur Henry Held. Walter eid, Mrs. Reid, 


‘Thomas Arthur Sladdin, Brest Willmott Sloper, Trans: 
vaal Institute of Architects, Hubert Walker, William 





Hygiene and Salubeity in Dwellings. 
‘The Association for the Promotion of Hygiene 
ani Salabrity in Dwellings will hold its 2nd Inter- 
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AL Dwxtusw-Hocees 


Section 1, Houses im Cities (middle clast)—Sabjects to 
be treated : (a) the hoasing of servants: (8) the danger of 
‘fata; (c) the housing of caretakers cooks, 

Section IT. Workmen's Dicellings—(a) Their distri 
bation in cities. (6) The means of insnring their whole- 
someness and salubrity, {¢) The rie of publie authorities 
and private nction in the matter.” (2) Diseuasion of the 
question of gardens and plots of ground for workmen's 


cottages. 

Section IIL, Rural dwellings (a) The depopslation 
of country districts (6) The housing of farmhouse 
vervants and labourers (seleatary or nomadic). The 
necessity of studying this question a thoroughly ax that 
ff the housing of the working classes in eitiex (c) The 
importanes of spreading knowledge ot the laws of health 
‘amongst the peasautry. 


Tansee 
sas Pee a 
oan aa ae mae 
‘Section Y. Hompitale Santry condi i 
ae es, 
ie 7 op Sens conte ney ia 
pole pgteeyny Pee oe 
Ss ae eee ie Sia of eae 


Section VI. Military Establishments —The present 
‘of barracks; the general conditions they ‘should 
‘alat in ration to slimate sod country. 


Inypenie station and con 
Struction of thesis, covert om, Tetire hale, ine 
toarts, workshops, shope, factories. 

‘Scion VILE Schoo houses Vitistion of the aie 
publi nd private school rooms and’ how to remedy it 
Busts school howsr are macile ot hygiene in this respect 
and may be visited with henefit by foreign congressista. 

‘Papers on Use typical achool-hotae and bouning-echools 
veil be ead and 


©. Movancs xo Texroninr Dense 
Section IX. Means of Trace! Special papers oa rail- 
vay carriages, trume and. sieamera It thers are anyon 
Zon Subject as thn clues of tbe tree the cach 
rao di aod the dst queso, they wil be nla 


2 a a 
ee 
nin? rok ere 
aietes ietoeee piers 
Si em pe eee 
Daas 
Soreness 
‘genie 
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(i) ‘The necessity and means of the transformas 
tion Sf zabeslity blocs of hous in tan 0 
(i) The application of sanitary legislation 
cate of unhealthy dwelings, 
(iii) Hygienic systems of beating. 


pe 
of mada of ‘oases, hygienic apparatus, plans 
Statistics, ete, and models of the most’ recent 
‘constraction of rallway carriages. 

Various fétes, receptions, and excursions are 
being arranged. 

Included on the International Committee are 
Mr. John Beloher, AR.A., President B.LB.A.; 
Mr. T. E. Colloutt, President Elect; and Mz. 
Edwin . Hull, Vice-President. 

The President of the Congress is M. Guillaume 
Fatio, and the General to -whom all 
communications should be addressed, M. Albert 
‘Waarin, 1, Rue des Moulins, Geneva. 


Mr. Thomas Hardy on the Restoration of Churches. 


Ata moent meeting of the Society for the Pro- 
tection of Ancient Buildings a Paper on the 
Prsgerontion of our old church building was rad 
py Mr. Thomas Hardy, the eminent novelist, who, 
i started life us an architect 








threshold in respect of church conservation waa. 
She ack that Aho ras Said in to com 
tradictory lights, was required for. incom- 
he es in ent te rel 
he es in ent te rel 
it was a relic. the ‘it was 4 utility; to 
the outsider it was a r How could’ they 
unite these incompatibles? “The author went on 
to refer to wantonness in bodil; pulling down an 
Old church that a more styl one’ might. be 
erected, the shifting of old windows and other 
details irregularly spaced, and to “monumental 
‘puss-in-the-corner.” 4 of this, he said that 
pepper teil 
of original position of Mil 16 monument 
Cripplegate Church, which, he believed, had been 
‘moved more than once, and if the position of his 
rifled grave was now known: Continuing, Mr. 
‘Hardy, after dwelling apon the mistakes of builders. 
and ahunse in, tho rsbanging.of Twlls, askod 
why the old sets of chimes had been removed from 


‘neatly all the country churches. The midnight 
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‘wayfarer, in. passing along the sleeping village or 
town, was cheored by the outburst of a stumbling 
tune, which possossed the added charm of being 
hecdod probably hy no ear but his own. But one 
might go balf soross England and hear no chimes 
at midnight now, 

Anotherabuse of ecclesiastical fabrics was that 
arising from the fixing of Christmas decorstions. 
‘The battalion of young ladies to whom the decking 
with holly and ivy was usually entrusted seemed 
To be possessed with tho fixed idea that mals might 
be driven, not only into old oak and into the joints 
of the masonry, but into the frecstone itself, if one 
only hit hard enough, Ho lately found a fifteenth- 
eentury arch to have suffered more damage during 
the last twenty yours from this cause than during the 
previous five hundred of its existence. Restoration 
‘was practically objectionable and well-nigh impos- 
sible, and, moreover, was fatal to human interest. 
Some might be of a different opinion; but he 
thought that the damage dono to the sentiment of 
rassoeiation by replacement, by the rapture of con- 
tinuity, was mainly what made the enormous loss 
the country had sustained from its seventy years of 
‘ehurob restoration so tragic and deplorable. ‘The 
protection of an anciont edifice aguinst renewal in 
fresh materials was, in fact, even more of social 
—bo might say humane duty than an wathetio 
fone: it-was the preservation of momories, history, 
fellowship, fraternities. By @ curious irony, the 
parts of a church that had suffered the most com- 
plote obliteration wore those of the elosest personal 
relation. ‘Thoie duty lay in organising resistance 
to the enthusiasm for newness of those priests and 
ehurchwardens who regarded a church as a sort of 
villa, to be maie convenient and fashionable for 
the occupiers of the moment, 


‘The A.A. Evening Continuation School. 

‘Tho report which speared in some of the 
building Journals that tho ovening studio of the 
Architectural Association is to be closed is contra- 
dicted by Mr. H. Tanner, Jun., Hon, Secrotary of 
the Association. ‘This, ho says, is by no means 
the case. Tho A.A. Council has for some time 
past had under consideration the advisability of 
Amalgamating the evening studio (formerly con- 
dueted by Mr. W. G. B. Lewis) with the evening 
continuation school. With the two schools under 
separate hoads there has boen much overlapping, 
and from a financial as well as an educational 
‘point of view the now scheme, it is stated, will be 
advantageous to all students, us provision will be 
made, not only for siudenis who have passed 
through the day school, but for those students who 
‘aro engaged in offices during the daytime, as well 
tus for those who wish to prepare for the Institute 
‘examinations, or aro desirous of taking up separate 
subjects in design ot construction, ‘The new 
arrangement, Mr. ‘Tanner explains, will provide 
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evening instruction which will supply the wants 
of all gmdes of students without disturbing the 
smooth working of the scheme of continuous study. 


Proposed National Collection of Drawings of 
“Architecture. = 


‘The proposal to form a National Collection of 
Drawings of Architecture, mention of which was 
mado in the Jounxar, for 10th Murch, is beginning 
to assume practical shape, the authorities of the 
Vivtoria and Albert Museum having consented to 
house the collection in the Art Library st South 
Kensington. ‘The ides, it will be remembered, 
‘owes its incoption to tho Spiors ‘Testimonial Com- 
mittee, and Mr. Spiors himself gave substantial 
support to the scheme by presenting the balance, 
amounting to £79, of his Testimonial Fund, in aid 
‘of the project. Professor W. R, Lethaby and Mr. 
R. W. Schullz have now issuad a cirenlar on 
behalf of the Committee, which rans as follows =— 

Owing to the luck of ny organised scheme for 
the collection of architectural drawings, numerous 
sets of measured drawings of old. buildings, form: 
ing in themselves valuable historical records, havo 
been lost or destroyed, and many others are prac~ 
tically inaccessible to students. “Mngmnificent work 
has been done during the last Afty years by young 
architeots and others, in making accurate drawings 
of old buildings, both at home and abroad, and, ns 
many of those buildings ave sinee been destroyed 
‘or materially altered, these drawings in somo eases 
form the only record of their original design and 
arrangement, 

Tt has long boon folt that drawings of this nature 
should be carefully collected and honsed for future 
reference, and the Committoo chargoil with arrang- 
ing a testimonial to Mr. Phon’ Spiers last year 
hoped to have boen able to initinte such a scheme 
fas part of the testimonial. ‘This was found to be 
impracticable, but Mr. Spiers bas since como for- 
ward, and, of his own freo will, put aside the 
monty balinoo of the testimonial ‘as the nucleus 
of a fund for dealing with the matter, and he has 
invited small committee to assist him in organis- 
ing and arranging n scheme, 

‘As it is folt that such a collection should be as 
freely accessible ns possible to everyone, the autho- 
rities of the Victoria and Albert Musonm nt South 
Kensington were appronched to ascertain if they 
‘would be willing to tako over and house such a eol- 
lection in their library under reasonable conditions. 
‘We are pleased to say that arrangements have now 
been completed, wheroby tho collection will be 

ited in the Art Library at South Kensington, 

any contributors of drawings will be recognised 

as donors conjointly with Mr. Spiers’ Committee, 
and will bo entitlod to the donors’ privileges of the 
museum. While the drawings will be necessible 
to students for purposes of study, and ean bo 
copied under this head, they will not be available 
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for publication by othor than he anthor daring 
his lifetime, without his permission. 
‘The Committee fecl sur that architects who 
possess such drawings only require to be rondo 
aware of the existence of definite scheme for 
collecting and adequately housing tho same, in 
order to present their drawings to the collection. 
Tn most cases such drawings, having served their 
original purpose, are rolled np and never looked 
at, being ultimately either lost, destroyed, or for- 
gotten. ‘Tho collection will not be confined to 
drawings of old work, but will include within its 
scope the following :—Records of important public 
trlldings and of works by eminent architecls down 
to the end of the nineteenth century ; photographs 
of buildings which no longer exist, or whioh have 
been materially altered; and sketoh-books of 
oceasod architects of repute. 

‘The Committec's adress is 14, Gray's Inn 
Square. 











REVIEWS. 


LIVERPOOL STUDENTS’ SKETCH-BOOK. 
Portfoli of Measured Drawings, by Studentsof the Schook 

Of Architecture, Uniceraly of Lic Price to 

Suerte 10a came tothe poneral ‘publ 

In o circular explaining this work Professor 
Reilly says that he is proposing to issue yearly, in 
folio form, somewhat similar to tho Skateh-Book 
‘of the Architectural Association, a selection of 
measured drawings made by the students in the 
Liverpool School of Architecture. As these 
students are at most of three years’ standing, and 
the majority but of two, is may not be posse to 
attain t> the high standant of dranghtsmanship 
achieved by the Associntion Sketch-Book. 

No bool of this precise kind, devoted to measured 
surveys of notable buildings, seems as yet to. have 
boon issued. Tn tim, thotefore, these volumes 
should form a very valuable record. 

‘The first namber of the publication contains 
complate extornal survey of the following buildings, 
with detail drawings to n largo seale: ‘The Town 
‘Hall, Liverpool; the Customs House, Dublin; the 
Sonsto Honse, ‘Cambridge; the Paluce of the 
Petit Trianon, Versailles; the Palacoof the Grand 
Trianon, Veraillos; tho Onngery, Kensington 

‘The scheme proposed has been admirably carried 
‘out. ‘Tho subjects have been well selected, the 
drawings are straightforward and clear, and the 
size of the volume is handy. It is, however, the 
scheme itself which calls for the greatest praise, 
‘und T hope hat tho snccnt of the prvent volume 
will to its having many successors and 
imitators; ubove all imitators, for the proper 
publication of the remults scems necessary com- 
plomont to the production of measured drawings 
of baildings. “Amongst the many educational 
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subjects calling for consideration one of the most 
pressing seenis to be as to the return that is made 
in serviee for the large aggrogute sum of money. 
whieh is yourly spent in architeetural prizes and 
studentships. Putting aside for tho time any 
question as to the principles which should govern 
students’ designing-eompetitions, and considering 
only the one of encouraging the stndy of old work, 
T feel, and T know that otbers—probably many— 
feel, that thore has boon very great waste in tho 
‘past—waste of effort and waste of results.* With 
all our travelling and measuring, the Ixbour of 
scores of hands over soventy or eighty years, little 
Jing bosn systematically studied, nothing lo boon 
systematically recorded. Students, of necessarily 
little exparience, in many cases f, ‘where they like, 
dray what thoy lik and. do. wat they cau, with 
the sketches they bring back, treasuring them for 

, neglecting them after a time, and ultimately 
Teaving them to be destroyed. 

T will not here attempt to work out a view of 
what might be done by an organised plan and 
businesslike record, but I venture to say that wo. 
want something like n “Royal Commission” to. 
make suggestions for rendering our edueational 
endowments more productive, 

W. R. Leraasy. 






MINUTES. XVI. 


[At the Sixteonth Genoral Meeting (Ordinary) of 
Seasion 1005-00, eld” Monday, 25th June "2900, 
8.15 pum—Prosent: Mr. John Beleher, ABA, fn Mh 
Chait; 52 Fellows (including 16 menbery of the Counc) 
{Mf Asocinies (Welding 1 rember of he Coes), 1 Hon: 
Flow, 9 Hon. Aico aad sameons vistors: he 
Minnies of the Meeting bold 1th June 1905 
tree lates an red and signed at corre” SO 
“The following Fellows, ntlending for theft time since 
Ahir lection, were formally admitted by the Preigent<= 
vie. Robert Shetleton Malfoae, Wills Adam Farge, 
Charles Henry Lali, Hugh Paiiek Gulrin Maule, Parep 


‘The Hon. Secretary formally announced the decease 
sale Saltese et 
Bata ines este 
of the Tayal Gold Medal, the gift of His Majecy the 
SSL ese ena are 
oa eagle a 
poh petal ed 

Sir Lawrence further addressed the Meeting on the 
Poppers eh es 
Page ceed et cera 

hen Yah nar a 
soe ea a mars 
Perot recente 
Geese eendnc 
oe achat rem 




































* This rods like a complafat, bit that i not my laten- 


fon: Tmean my ow waste of early study amongst the 
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EXCELLENCE IN ARCHITECTURE. 
ROYAL ACADEMY LECTURES, 1905. 


By Professor Arrcitisos, R.A., 


PAs? IMENDENT RALNAy HOYAL/ OLD SOXDALLANT, 





be overlooked is astounding, for to.a person visiting a country new to him recent 
buildings alone show how great the country then is, and old buildings show the great- 
‘ness that it once reached. 

‘The privilege of the visual fine arts is to present w lesson to everyone that can be under- 
stood without study. Painting and scalpture preserve the appearance of the besuty, the 
‘vigour, the intelligence and determination of the people, as far as these can be shown by form 
and colour ; but architecture alone shows the nation’s wealth and pretensions. 

Tn the case of buildings on high ground not built by slave labour each stone has probably 
cost its weight in gold, and the impressive or elegant appearance of public buildings pre- 
supposes a nation that contains, or has contained, men of great mental and imaginative 
powers; and when sublimity has been reached in tho monuments all cultivated beholders 
admire and even envy them. ‘The highest snow-capped mountains, the widest and swiftest 
rivers, the loftiest cataracts, the deepest ravines, the greatest streteh of plain, the vastest 
and deepest forests, nay even the most appalling voleanie eruption or devastating flood, 
only speak to us of the powers of nature, while buildings are essentially the work of man. 
‘yen the hypetliral temple of Stonehenge gives us a lofty idea of what so feeble a creature 
as man ean do, even in a savage state, when fired by a great motive; what, then, are our 
foolings when we meet with the works of the most distinguished race this earth has yet seen 
—the Greck—which arrived, in architecture at least, the nearest to perfection, while the 
Acropolis of Athens is an ideal site? Mighty masses of marble have been got up the hill 
of the Acropolis, and been put together as M. Beulé says “like a piece of cabinet work,” 
and endowed with a perfection of form that has been the despair of all subsequent ages. 
Most architectural students when they have first appreciated the exquisite beauty and 
simplicity of the Grecian Doric have suid, like St. Augustine, “Cursed be those who say 
our goo before us," and think that if the Greeks had not invented the Doric, “I should 
have done so,” deceived by its great simplicity to think it easy, while the envious and 


4 ba importance of architecture to a nation is commonly overlooked ; but that it should 
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blockheads tell us it is a copy from Beni Hassan. The woodcut in Fergusson gives an idea 
which the Greck architect may have taken a hint from, and by his art has rendered it 
unique. With so splendid a site as the Acropolis, we can hardly wonder at the admira- 
tion it has excited; but it is not till we are there that we can see the perfection of its 
architecture. 

‘Even now in its ruined state the Ionic columns of the portico of the Erechthoum are some 
‘of the most beautiful things I haye ever seen, while the whole plain flank of the Erech- 
theum blazing in the sunshine and contrasting with the projecting and shaded small caryatid 
temple at the end produces one of those effects that are rarely seen and can never be forgotten. 
‘The only thing that the Romans ever built that ean in any way compare with this Greek 
work at Athens is the interior of the Pantheon, believed to have been built for Hadrian by 
Apollodorus of Damaseus, whore Hadrian is supposed to have had poisoned for jeering him 
‘about his design for the Temple of Venus and Rome. 

I think if any of the students will nsk themselves what they first did in going to n foreign 
capital, they will say it was to look at the architectaral monuments, and I think this is not 
confined to architectural students, but is common to almost every visitor, whether he speak 
the language or no. Every person on his first visit to a country wants to see signs of ite 
greatness, and this greatness is usually shown in its capital by the splendour of its temples, 
palaces, and pablic buildings. On my first visit to Spain I travelled through from Paris to 
Madrid, but nothing in the shape of buildings impressed me there, and it was not till I saw 
the splondid Cathedral of Toledo with its walls draped with the fetters of prisoners escaped 
from their Arabic and Moorish masters that the former greatness of Spain burst upon me. 
At Cordova Abd-el-Rahman's great mosque is one of the most astonishing buildings in the 
world, astonishing not only from its vastness, but for its oddness, as it is made up of pieces: 
of architecture torn from the churches then existing. It was at the opening of this mosque 
that Abd-el-Rahman, the last of the Ommindes, boasted of the superiority of the Moslem 
faith over Christianity, and prophesied that Christianity would soon be swallowed up by 
Islam! 

Farther on one got to Seville and saw its magnificent cathedral, one of the grandest 
cathedrals in the world, with the Giralda close by inhabited by flocks of screaming hawks, and 
the fine plateresque buildings in the town, socalled from their being worked like gold or silver 
plate. After this my next visit was to the Alhambra, that splendid ruin of Arabic and 
Moorish magnificence in one of the most enchanting positions in the world, where the 
perfumes of the orange and lemon blossom and the oriental jasmine are wafted by the cool 
breezes of the Sierra Nevada ‘through the unglazed windows of the Toccador of Lindaraxa, 
‘This boudoir of the Sultana is bordered with black tiles wonderfully inlaid with verses from 
the Koran cut out of white tile. 

‘To pass over the education that the’execution of fine masonry and carving gives to shoals 
of men. Even a great tomb may not only hand down the name of the dead but become a 
genetic word and preserve the name of the person who caused it to be built as well. When 
Mansolus died and his widow had his splendid tomb built, it gave the generic name of 
“mausoleum " to all such baildings, and preserved the name of his wife Artemisia who bad it 
built. T may safely say that every Ind and lass in Scotland knows her name, but that is owing 
to the great poet Burns :— 




















“One Queen Artemisia, as old stories tell, 


= c 
‘Sbe redue'd him to dust and she drank up the powder." 
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Martial attributes the Colosseum to Do 
tian, although usually attributed to Titus : 








jor Jet the Carian town exalt o high 
Tes mausoleum, habging in tho aly; 
Tn Ceesae's amphitheatre are shown 
‘Thow rival glocies all combined in ot 








Lorenzo de’ Medici, called the Magnificent 
(orn 1448, died 1492), had a large collection of 
figures and’ other sculpture and anti 
ios which were disposed in favourable places 
is garden, and being a man of acute mind, 
somewhat of a poet and dilettante, he is said to 
have observed that the Tuscan sculptors were 
not so good as the Tusean painters, and after 
gotting Bertoldo di Giova 

map, to supervise the 


















i, Donatello's head 
ques in his garden 
opened it to young artists for study, and offered 
prizes for the best studies, Bertoldo supervising 
the students’ work and giving thom adv 
Lorenzo do’ Medici also had « great collection of 
engraved gems in hi Lorenzo applied 
to the Ghirlandajos to send their two best pupils 
to his academy, and thoy sent him M 
and Franceseo Granacei, Lorenzo was #0 much 
struck by the intelligence of Michelangelo that 
ho pat him ap in his palace, and he dined there 
every day with all the posts, philosophers, 
and other great men that dined there, Here 
it is said he made the acquaintance of Savona- 
rola, 

Tt has been often said that if we had 
another Maecenas and another Augustus we 
should not want new Vergils and Horaces. 
Whother this be true or not I cannot say, but I 
can say that if the English people had been ax 
insensible to pootry as they are to architecture, 
we should neyer have had a ‘Tennyson, a Swin- 
burno, or the Brownings. 

‘Thore has been a good deal of modern 
Gothic buildi but it strikes our eyes os the 
eouversation of people who confined themselves 
to the language of Piers Ploughman and 
Choucer ; but in France there has been an ad- 
vance, as we see in the basilique of Notre Dame 
de Fourvitres from the designs of M. Bossa 
carried out by M. Sainte-Marie Perrin, I saw 
the basilica a great many years ago, and it was 
striking and original, and’ with the suayity of 
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good modern work. M. Sainte-Marie Perrin has been amiable enough to send me the photo- 
graphs of it which I reproduee here. 

Lwish to impress on people's minds that beeanse a youth has wit enough to learn to 
shoo a horse or patch kettle, it does not follow that he can be taught to become divine 
poet or a divine architect. 























WHAT HLM. OFFICE OF WORKS IS DOING FOR HISTORICAL BUILDING 
SCOTLAND, 
By W. 'T. Oupreive, F.S.1L, F.S.A.Seot 
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Read before the Edinburgh Architectural Association, 17th January 1906, 


7": object of this Papor is to afford the architectural profession and the public an 





opportunity of knowing what is being done with reference to the national hi 

torical buildings of which the Government Department I represent has charge, 
It is, I yenture to think, neither right nor wise on the part of an ofticial of the public service 
to avoid reasonable public inquiry into work carried on for the general good; and I am 
glad to have this opportunity of affording such information as T am able to give with 
reference to a subject which forms no inconsiderable part of my official duties, and which is 
a most interesting and pleasant personal study. 

‘Tho scope of ty Paper is to be limited to a simple explanation of what the standing 
of our Department is in relation to these historic buildings and remains, an enumeration of 
them, and few remarks upon what we have been doing lately, with some illustrations. 
I shall endeavour to avoid questions of historical or architectural criticism, not because these 
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would be of little interest, but as lying outside the scope and intention of the Paper. I feel 
also that I should be unqualified to lecture upon the subject from that standpoint until I 
had been able to devote much more time to personal research and inspection than I have 
hitherto been able to spare since taking charge of our Scottish Branch two years ago. 

It may be well at the commencement shortly to define the sense in which the 
term “Historical Buildings" is intended to be used: Only those buildings will be referred 
to which are of national and architectural character, and which are, in some sense, under 
the control of His Majesty's Office of Works. Such buildings may well be considered as 
national treasures for which a Government should be held responsible, such responsibility 
being that of trast which onght not to be avoided or abused. It appours.as thongh 
in all civilised countries there were a general awakening to such national responsibility, 
and within the last few days I have observed with pleasure that one of the subjects 
for discussion at the Internati Congress of Architects to be held in London in 
July next is that of the ies of a Government in the conservation of national 
monuments, The neglect of such national treasures is analogous to the neglect of a family 
estate by a proflignte peer, whose conduct would be universally condemned did he allow the 
family mansions and estates to fall into decay without thought or care for those who would 
succoed him, All architects and antiquarians mast be glad to see a growing interest on 
the part of the general public in this question, for only the enlightenment and improved 
artistic sense of the public ean enable any Government to take efficient control and enforeo 
the necessary provisions for the conservation of such buildings. I have only time to refer 
merely to the fact of recent legislative action in other European countries, ‘Those interested 
will find that a great deal has been done within the last few years in France, Germany, 
Austria, Belgium, and Italy ; and our learned member, Professor Baldwin Brown, has recently 
published © book upon “The Care of Ancient Monnments," which deals especially with the 
responsibility of Governments, and shows at length what has been done within recent years. 

At the last International Congress of Architects, held at Madrid in 1904, a resolution 
was passed calling for the establishment of Associations for the Protection and Preserva- 
tion of National Architectural Monuments in all countries, and it was suggested thut such 
Associations should co-operate for mutual assistance. It was also suggested that a com- 
Prehensive Inventory of the architectural treasures of Europe should be made; and it 
would certainly seem that the preparation of such an Inventory is a necessary first step in 
the direction required. Almost every European country except our own is taking action in 
the preparation of these official Catalogues of National Monuments ; and surely every possible 
moans should be used to encourage similar action in this country. 

Scotland is rich in historic remains of architectural monuments of the past, but the 
greater number of these are under no official cognisance and subject to no official control, 
It appears to me that the work of the National Art Survey of Scotland deserves ‘special 
notice and recognition in this connection. I cannot imagine a more praiseworthy scheme 
than that of encouraging architectural students, under proper guidance, systematically to 
measure and sketch the more important architectural remains. If these are tabulated and 
published in due course they will be of immense value for reference when the official 
inventory is compiled. 

‘The historic buildings and remains over which our Department has direct control may 
‘be classified under two heads :— 

(1) Buildings vested in the Department ; and 

@) Architectural and antiquarian remains of which the Commissioners of HLM. Works 
tre custodians under the Ancient Monuments Acts, It is now, however, recoguised that other 
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Government Departments which carry out building works refer to the Commissioners of 
HM. Works cases which affect ancient buildings of an architectural character, as, for 
instance, the War Department with reference to Edinburgh Castle, Stirling Castle, &e.; and 
the Admiralty Department in the ease of Rosyth Castle, a proposed restoration of which will 
presently be shown. 

‘Those buildings which fall under the elass of properties vested in the Department are of 
chief architectural interest, and with thoso I shall principally deal ; but it may be of some 
interest to enumerate those archeological remains of minor character, so called * Ancient 
Monuments” in Scotland, of which we are custodians, ‘The list of such retuains compri 
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‘There are also the Ancient Monuments to which the Ancient Monuments Protection Act 
(1882) applies, but which havo not yet been taken in charge by HM. Office of Works, viz 
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‘There are, I think, on the part of the public, rather hazy ideas as to the intention of the 
{ Government with reference to'the working of the Ancient Monuments Acts, and it may be 
| worth while here to state explicitly what is the official understanding. I will therefore quote 
| @ Memorandum on the Ancient Monuments Act (1882) as issued with the Act :— 


| tho object of the Ancient Monuments Act isto preserve from wiltal destruction or negleeh, ad tromy proveatibie 
‘leoay, those ancient monuments which still rmain to as, and of which the most Important are scheduled in the Act: 
‘They consist for the most part of preblstorie remains, dolmone, ancient forts, and similar monuments. ‘Thoy do not 
| Include tore recent historic and ecclesinatical ruins, such aa castle, abbeys, or churches. 
‘The Act endeavours to elfect its object by the voluntary ussociation of the ownors of these monunente with the 
| State. It is hoped that when the objéct and effect of tbo Act are explained to them, owners will be willing to ayail 
‘henvslves of it and to place their monuments under its protection, with view to thelr preservation for all time 
‘gaint the rks already refered to. 
"The Act is not compolvory. Tt doos not propose to take nny right oF propeety of an owner of w monument ngainst his 
‘ill, oF to exproptlate such right on payment of compenaation, 1 proceeds upon the principle that if no right or interont 
‘of the owners is really nterferod with, they will be desirous of doing their beat to place their monuments beyond the 
poulbilty of destruction. 

Under the law as i stood before the passing of the Act therw was no process by which the owner of monument, 

| however interesting from an arcbieologieal ot historical point of view it might be, could ansure tia preservation. ‘The 
‘ower might feel certain that vo long ax he himself ahould possess It no daniage would wocruo 40 it, hut to process 

| existed by which tie could bind his suocesirs 40 that the monument should not he destroyed or allowed to perish teom 
neglect; nor wan there any means Dy whieh the State could undarlake any’ neoessary work of maintenance oFropur, and 
\us relieve the owner of the exponte of preserving the monument, 

‘The Act proposes to supply thin defect inthe law, by enabling the owner of any monument sedated In the Act to 
place the monument, by « formal document, under the protection of the Stats, ‘The effect of thie will be in no way to 
affect oF diminish bis property, interat, of estato In the monumedt, exoopt so fax aa that theteelorward he and hie 
suconssore will not beable to dextroy i ‘The monument will stil continue to be tho sole property of himaelt and bis 
successors bat there will be aflised to It the statu of indestructibility, and it will no longer be in tho power of anyone, 
‘whether owner oF dot todestroy o damage it: As an incident to thinatatas the Comamlssloners ot Works, who are charged 
‘with the exwcution of this Act, will after the monunoent is thus formally plaoed uniter their protection, have the right 
‘of hecons to it frum tne to ane forthe purpose of Inupeotion, aru will have tho right of exoouting any work which may 

1 purpose of preventing ite destruction or decay; bit bern tholr power ends. No right of wecenu is 
‘von to the publio, and the monunsent remains—subject oaly to the power vested in the Ofte of Works—as much the 
private property ofthe owner for tho tite boing ws before, 

Sabject to this explanation, its Boped shat landowners will readily avail thetmelves of the Act, whieh protects 
‘monaments thos committed to the Oftee of Works ayalost any danuage trots what persons sowver, and thus rlieven the 
‘owner of any responsibility or expense in reapect of the 

A tenant for life, who sails himslt of tho Act, wil bind the remainderman and hi nueceasory fn ttl. 




















“Ziad also a Memorandum on tho Ancient Monuments Act (1900) -— 


An auenditg Act of 1000 (6s 64 Viet, ch. 4), which into bo construed with that of 1988, provides that when the 
Cooressioners of Works atv of opinion that the preservation of aby tonument ia m matter of publie inletest by reason 
‘of the historical, tuition, or artintie Interest attaching thereto, they muy at the roquest of the owner consent to 
‘become guardians thereat, and thereupon the Ancient Monuinenite Act Of 18842 shall apply to auch monument. 

‘The Act does not authorise the Commissioners to onsent to become guardians of any atructate which is occupied 
1 « dwlling:place by any person other thun & person employed as earetakor thereof and his family. 

ower is given tu a County Council to purchase and peoserve movumente and to the Courmissioners of Works and 
‘he County Gounel Yo reodive voluntary conteibutiona fowntds cost of malntenanes, Ao, of numents of which they ara 
‘gonndlans or parchinsers, and to exnafor trom thw Comnlasionses to the Council or ie vera uny rstatn ce inievet 
therein of guandlanship thereot. 

1 will bo acen that whila the objet of the entice Act was the pivséevation of anceht ionuments, consisting 
for the most part of prebistora remains, dolwsann, sncient forts, cy the AGt 6€ 1900 has a much wider scope, np 
‘herein “monument” means any vrvetut,eretion, or monsnént of hidoric or architectural intorea or any reroalnn 
hereof. 


Mention may, perhaps, be made of certain undefined responsibilities, 
called upon to undertake in regard to historical buildings, suc 
amenities of cathedrals from the more commercial spirits of eorpor 
or from the thoughtless or selfish actions of private owners. 
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h_as the preservation of the 
ations and other publie bodies, 
T may mention, as illustrating 
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this point, the recent ease at Berwick-on-Tweed where we have, after considerable difficulty, 
leased the ground upon which stands the Ancient Bell Tower and portions of the Edwardian 
Walls, so as to prevent the demolition of the ancient walls and the erecting of cottage build- 
ings close to the tower. Representations were also recently made which have led to promised 
modifications in the design of the proposed Infirmary extension building near Glasgow 
Cathedral, which will, I hope, tend to preserve the cathedral from the overpowering effect 
oftoo near a neighbour. At Dunfermline we are in communication with the Carnegie Trustees, 
who haye very courteously invited our co-operation #0 ns not to interfore unduly with the 
amenities of the Abbey in their proposed treatment of the surrounding property. 

It is almost neodios to sy that if these national historic buildings are to be conserved, 
a good deal of expenditure is involved, and here, as usual, we are met with our principal 
difficulty us architects, It is not easy to persuade those who hold the national purse-strings 
to approve always of estimates without reduction; but I am glad to say that there has been 
during recent years an earnest desire by those in authority to do what is necessary for the 
offective preservation of these buildings, and to afford every facility for the public to viow and 
study them without charge, A sum of about £5,000 is provided yearly for the preservation 
of these ancient buildings in Scotland, such sum being chiefly expended in providing care- 
takers, warders, &o., and in maintaining the structures in repair as may be necessary, 

While speaking of repairs, I should like to say I havo found the necessity of extreme caro 
upon two points in such work, vis. :— 

1. The choico of a stone as regards structure and colour which will match as nearly as 
possible the old work to be repaired ; and 

2, The manner of re-pointing masonry. 

T have found that if masons are loft to do such work without constant supervision, they 
may besmear, with some sooty mixture or cement-wash, the new stone, and daub the mortar or 
cement over the face of the stonework instead of carefully defining the joints, and 1 have 
therefore found it uecossary to prepare a special diagram, as fig. 1, which I now send to all 
clerks of works in charge of such work, 

Another extremely delicate matter in connection with these buildings is the proper treat- 
ment of ivy. It is, under certain conditions, a protection to the masonry and tends to keep. 
the walls dry. ‘There are, however, two dangers :—(1) The smaller branches may roo! a 
crack of crevice of the wall, and thus canso displacement of stones ; or (2) The swelling of old 
stems may press against and dislocate stones, 

Thave consulted with Professor Bayley Balfour, of the Royal Botanic Garden, Edinburgh, 
and ho hus informed me that, in the caso of a wall covered with ivy and into which the roots 
have already entered, there need be no hesitation in cutting thom at their point of entrance, 
no matter how large they are, provided that the main stem is healthy and has a good hold in 
the soil. ‘There might be some flagging of branches in consequence of the amputation, and 
this might diminish the picturesque effect for a time; but, if the cutting be judiciously per- 
formed, any blanks in the cover that might be occasioned would be yery soon filled, 

Ivy should be planted not too close to the wall. By training the leaders to the wall by a, 
plant at a foot or more from the wall, the stems have room to expand without damaging the 
wall. Where a large stem is already doing damage to a wall there are two methods of relief : 
either by transplanting the stem, whieh, however, is an operation with great risk to the life of 
an old plant, or by shaving—cutting away the stem on the side next the building at points 
where it presses on the wall, ‘There might be some flagging in the upper twigs after this 
operation, but the compensatory mechanism of the plant would soon exert itself, and no 
permanent injury would result. Shoot praning should be adopted with ivy every spring, to 
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prevent it rambling too far over the building. Root pruning will have the effect of checking 

growth, but there is n serious element of danger in applying this process to old plants, 
Dwarfing of trees is to be brought about by the gradual inuring of a plant to a restricted 

water supply, which is the Japanese method; but this is a different thing from the sudden 





curtailing of the organ of water-absorption by root suction. It is always a more serious affair 
to interfere with the roots of an old plant than to mutilate its shoots. 

If rapid covering of w building with ivy is desired, a large-leaved form of ivy should be 
| chosen; but the smull-leaved forms of ivy grow mote slowly and do not require so much 
| pruning. At ihe same time, their general slem growih is slow, nnd there is a greater pro- 
| fasion of small clinging shoots with which is formed an intrieato net-work over a wall. ‘The 
\ twovarieties of small-leaved ivy recommended by Dr. Balfour are Chrysocarpa and Palmata. 
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| I need hardly say that it is advisable, in important cases, to seek the adviveo of an expert 
"| gardener experienced in such work. 

should like now to indicate, with the aid of views, where these will be of assistance, 

} samo of the work on these tational historio buildings ‘whish we have recently. beam doing, 

| Such work has not been extensive—compared, for instance, with our expenditure on new 

buildings ; but, whereas you might well think it impertinent on my part were I to ask your 

[attention to our new buildings, I have an impression that you will be interested to know what 
we are doing, about even small matters, connected with your noble architectural remains of the 
past which aro under our care, 

{Beginning nar home, T wil say a faw words uboat Edinburgh Castle—n worthy subjoct 
with which tocommence, Thad intended, I may siy, to commence with Holyrood Palace, 
but although wo have done practically nothing of architectural interost at Edinburgh Castle, 
T think you may be intorested to know that something is being done there which may help to 
preserve from destruction those older buildings which are immonsely important from our 
standpoint, 

Tt has been now fully recognised that the treatment of such buildings by military 
engineers for military purposes of occupation is incompatible with either the presorvation of 
what is architectural and historie, or the improvement architecturally of opportunities which 
may occur, ‘The Castle proporty has, therefore, been transferred from the care of the Royal 
Engineer Department of tho War Ofico, to H.M. Office of Works, and all building works are 
now carried out by our Department, As probably all here know, the only buildings which ean 
fairly be callod architecturally historical ao St. Margarot’s Chapel, the Palace, which forms 
the north wing of Crown Square, with the old Banquet Hall at right angles facing eastwards, 
and the Argyll Tower at the ancient Castle gntoway. 

Ono of the first things which occurroil to mo upon my taking charge of these buildings 
was the risk of destruction by fire, and accordingly @ caroful inspection was mado, with tho 
result, after an actual experiment with tho city fire engines, that the Firemaster reported to 
me that in the event of a sorious outbreak of fire there was only sufficient water availablo to 
supply the steam fire-engine for about six minutes. This condition of affairs is now being 
remedied at a cost of over £1,000, and there will soon be new fire mains of adequate eapacity, 
with proper facilitios for extinguishing fire, With a view to avoiding risk of fire in the most 
interesting part of the old Palace where the Queen Mary rooms are, we are just endeavouring, 
to arrange for the removal of a military tailors’ workshop, such work being, 1 think, rather 
out of keeping with the character of the building, and, I think, « source of danger, 

Thore is one building upon the Castle Rock which, I think, all will agreo is extromely 
gly, viz.: the block known as tho “New” Barracks, and we are now considering how best to 
ro-model this block. I am quite alive to the necessity of moving very carefully in the mattor, 
and before anything is actually attempted upon the building itself, I should propose to have 
not only photographs and perspective sketches from various standpoints, but a model prepared 
for fall consideration, 

Holyrood Patace.—The remains only of the ancient House and Abbey ean be considered 
‘as properly coming within the limits of my subject; it will, therefore, probably: be recognised 
by all here that my remarks should be confined to the north-west corner of the present 
Palace and the Chapel Royal. Here, again, I found the need of proper provision in the way 
of fire-mains and hydrants to mest a possible conflagration, and these have been provided to 
the satisfaction of the City Firemaster. 

You will notice that the viow of the west front [see headpiece] shows two empty recesses 
in the stonework of the two ancient turrets. ‘The seulptured stone panels were removed by 
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order of the Parliamentary Commissioners sitting wt Dal- 
Keith in 1652. We are now endeavouring to trice these 
sculptured stones, and one panel, at any rate, will, I expect, 
shortly be replaced or restored. It is now standing in 
fragments within the Chapel Royal, and represents the 
Royal Arms of Scotland, supported by a Unicorn bearing 
the banner of St. Andrew, as shown in fig. 2. 

other little bit of restoration work has just been 
‘Queen Mary's Audience Chamber—the removal of 
comparatively modern partition which divided the room 
into two parts. Visitors will now be able to sce the 
chamber practically as it was at the famous interview of 
John Knox with Queen Mary, and it will be worth while to 
look at the old ceiling now that it can be properly seen, 
especially as this is the only ceiling at Holyrood which is 
part of the original building as occupied at the Queen 
ry period. There is an interesting little stair to be 
cen now which was until recently kept closed. ‘This stair 
led directly from the Audience Chamber up to the prison 
cells above. ‘The quaint old wrought-iron grate in this 
room was falling to pieces, and it was thought worth while 
to have this reproduced; ‘This has been done, as fig. 8 
and 1 think fairly successfully, the remains of the old 
grate being left for visitors to see. ‘The old internal stone- 
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work chimney-jambs and door-jambs of 
these rooms were stopped with putty and 
painted with common oil-paint. ‘This we 
have just had cleaned off, so that the 
original stone face is now soon, giving 
more character to the rooms. 

A very large number of visitors pass 
through these historical apartments, some- 
fimes a5 many as 5,000 in w day ; and there 
has been considerable damage done to the 
priceless pieces of old furniture and tapes- 
tries by the fingering and dust caused by 
the crowds of people. Until recently the 
warders wore ullowod to soll guide-books 
and photographs within the rooms, and, 
consequently, had no time or attention for 
the proper discharge of their duties, ‘This 
has now becn changed, and itis hoped that 
the now condition of things will help to alee 
preserve all that is valuable to the utmost 
dogtoe. Some of tho more interesting pieces of anciont furniture are being earetully cleaned 
and restored, together with tho tapestries, which are very valuable. I have revently boon 
experimenting with a suitable tone of old graining for the woodwork in place of the er 
stone colour with which the woodwork was formerly paintod, and the result will, L hope, bo 
greatly to aid in the general effect, so that the full value of the delicate shades of the tapestry 
may be brought out. 

In the Chapel Royal, Tam sorry to say, a great deal of damage has boon done to somo 
fine inscribed gravo slabs by visitors walking across them. ‘This could not bo wondored at, s 
the centre part was turfed, with a notice that visitors should off the grass. ‘The result 
of course was that visitors wore deliberately turned on to the insoribod slabs to walk over 
anil deface, ‘Tho grass has now been removed and replaced by gravel es are abou 
to be placed requesting visitors to“ keop off the grave slabs,” A low railing will he placod 
round the more important group of grave-stones. 

An examination of the famous sun-dial in the Palco Garden has 
and estimates procured for replacing the missing gnomons, lines, and figures. Tam anxious 
to have these properly restored, for it seoms a pity that this quite unique example should 
bo allowed to fall into disrepair ; I hope this little restoration ‘will be done shortly. A view 
is shown in fig. 4. 

Parliament Hall.—We have recently heen attempting to deal with this beautiful old hall, 
shown in fig. 5, and have spent something like £800 upon it. ine old open timbered oak 
roof has been cleaned, many layers of dirty reddish-colour varnish having been removed, and 
the olid oak tone restored us far as possible, A new oak and teak-wood solid parquet flooring 
has beon laid; the walls have, after yery careful consideration and advice from Sit James 
Guthrie, the President of the Royal Scottish Academy, and Mr. Walton, R.8.A., been repainted, 
80 as to give the general effect of stone, as far as light and tone are concerned, and the large 
stained-glass south window has been restored. 

An interesting little bit of simple restoration has also been done, My attention was more 
than once called by leading members of the Scottish Bar to references in the “ Memorials " of 
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Lord Cockburn * to a small window h 
wh Jed the Causes. “This Macer" (says Lord 
t, hard, angular man, named Graham, who had long bee 








‘a Macer old, firm- 


di was the 





in this yooation, 4 
most official und picturesque person I have ever seen in it, Large square tues, wooden 
featured, grave and formal, with an amasing voice, loud, distinct and swinging, the ur 
of the Outer House usod to be stilled when this image stuck its awful head through the lofty 


orifice, and sent its slow, articulate tones into every corner and every ear below calling people 
to their tasks and dooms. 











Our first attempt to find this window failed—thore being no sign upon either wide of the 
cast wall of any such window; but upon our knocking away the plastering in a store-room, 
Which appeared to have formed originally part of a cirenlar #taitcase—the upper part of whieh 
still remains, but the lower part of which was romoved when the present fagade to Parliament 
Square was formed early last contury—the window was found, This has been restored, and 
can now be seen by visitors, as indicated near the left-hand uppor corner of Fig, 

At Linlithgow Palace, Glasgow Cathedral, Fortrose Cathedral and Elgin Cathedral 
Tittle has been done which would be of interest to describe ; 
boon incurred in such work as repoin| 
Elgin Cathedral, howe 














but a good deal of expense has 


In the Chapter House at 
to find that the eastern 





4. &e., Lor preservuti 
, 1 wis somewhat alarmed last sun 
wall had parted from the vaulting to the extent of abont 1) inches, and 1 am afraid that 
the damage has been caused by the ivy-trunk against the wall outside, open parts ha 
doen carefully repointed, a watch will be kept upon the joint, and the ivy will, if really 
nocessary, be dealt with. ; 5 

Dunfermline Abbey.—Here we have had another very interesting little 
nemorial tablet to the soldiers who fell in the South African W 
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‘ar was about to be fixed in 
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the old abbey, against the external wall at the eastern end of the south aisle, and upon the 
workmen commencing their operations it was found that they were striking thin stone slabs 
instead of solid wall, and that it was hollow behind. Upon an opening being formed the 
remains of an old doorway were seen from the interior, but no prope ination of the 
doorway could be made externally, because the Wardlaw family vault occupied two spaces 
between the buttresses immediately upon the other side of the wall, as shown in fig. 6. After 
some little difficulty an agreement with the present Baronet was arranged whereby a sum 
was paid to enable us to remove a part of the vault so as to expose the doorway from the 
outside. ‘The result, as you see by figs. 7 and 8, proved worthy of what had been done, for 
this is a truly wonderful case of preservation for a Norman doorway. Very little in the 
way of renovation has been necessary. What new stone was required we obtained almost 
entirely from the stones removed from the vault, a few blocks being carefull ted at 
4 local quarry of the samo colour and texture as the old. ‘The newly exposed stone has been 
very carefully treated with silicate preservative composition, and I hope will be taken care 
” of by those in charge for many y 
Inside the cathedral little has been done; bat I 
restoration, Some thirty years or so ago @ very or 
at the eastern end of the north aisle, and, in order to make it more conspicuous, thi 
pedimented upper part of very fine old memorial to Secretary 
‘This Secretary Pi 
to treat with Qu 
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wved. 
is referred to in history as one of the Commissioners appointed in 15 
n Elizabeth regarding Mary Queen of Scots, and to contract a. le 
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offensive and defensive. This upper part of the memorial had been coolly removed to the 
other end of the nave, and had been roughly stuck against the wall with a rough rubble 
backing. ‘This has now been replaced in its proper position, and the Pitcairn Memorial ean 
now be seen complete, the stained-glass window having been somewhat altered to meet the 
views of the present representative of the family concerned. 





Pe ty aie Dn ata 





The Palace Ruins adjoin Pittencrieff Park, lately presented by Mr. Andrew Carnegie 
to his native town; and we have come to an arrangement with the Carnegie ‘Trustees, so 
that the Palace Ruins are now accessible from Pittenerieff Glen, and are accordingly much 
more frequently visited. 

St. Andrews’ Cathedral.—Although we have not done much of interest except in the 
way of repointing for preservation, our antiquarian friends have been spending good deal 
of time in searching for relics; and one find is worthy of mention—that is, the stone coffins 
of the Priors which were known to have been buried in the Chapter House. Dr. Hay 
Fleming is of opinion that the five stone coffins shown in the foreground of fig. 9 may 
be those of the Priors of whom the Abbot Bower of Inchcombe, who died in 1449, wrote. 
‘The Abbot gives u list of the Priors of St. Andrews, beginning with Prior Robert, who died 
in 1162, and ending with Prior Haldenstone, who died in 1443. He refers to the various 
places in which a number of these Priors were respectively buried. Seven of these are 
referred to as having been buried in the Chapter House—two in the old Chapter House and 
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five in the new Chapter House. Now, it is certainly curious that two full-sized cists or 
slab coflins were found on the 18th September last in the vestibule of the Chapter House, 
which has been generally regarded as the old Chapter Honse, and a fow days afterwards the 
five dug-out coins were found in the new Chapter House, as here shown, 

here is in the Cathedral grounds a fine collection of ancient Celtic-inserihed grave- 
stones, and with a view to the protection of these from further decay we have been 
endeavouring to erect a museum building in a vacant corner of the grounds. Our efforts 
have, however, I am sorry to say, been thwarted for the present, objections havi 
ion of the building. I hope, 
will enable us to pro 























raised by an 
however, that something may be arranged before long w 


joining owner on legal grounds to the o 

















a building for the prosorvation of these stones and others which may be found. It is highly 
desirablo that such a museum building should be provided at St. Andrew's, not only for the 
stones, but also for the preservation and exhibi 

nds" relating to the Cathedral, including many frag 
which should be earefally preserved. 

om the ‘Town Council the Pends, fig. 10, which were in a 
wervation owing to long neglect. Consiide 





jon on the spot of a large number 
nt 





nts of sculptured stone, anci 





stained glass, &e 





We have recently taken ov 
rather bad state of p able-sized shrabs were grow- 
ng upon tho top of the walls, and somowhore about twonty cartlonds of soil and rubbishvera 
removed from the top. ‘The masonry has now boen thoroughly repointed with cement, and 








the decay has doubtless been arrested for a considerable time. We hopo shortly to take in 
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hand, in conjunction with the University authorities —who have a lease from the Crown— 
the repair of the old abbey walls, which have likewise been badly neglected for many years. 

St. Andrews Castle has had a good desl of attention the last two or three yours, Tt 
was discovered about three years ago that the sea had encroached 
of the Castle, and that the main 
walls were seriously undermined, 
This was taken in hand and a 
sea-wall erected at a cost of 
£2,200, There is no doubt that 
if this work hod not been done 
there was sorions risk of an 
entire collapse of the northern 
part of the Castle Ruins, Wo 
have recently removed the u 
sightly rough stone dyke in front 
of the Castle principal entrance 
and have provided a wrought- 
iron railing 60 that the Castle 
may be better seen, as fig. 11, 
from the principal approach. A 
new bridge weross the moat has 
also been provided, 
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for those interested to examine the old parts of the Abbey build 
occupied as jute stores, & 
Dundrennan Abbey. 


lings which were formerly 





4 this ruin is in so isolated a position it is little 
ill indicate its interesting character. Wo have duri 
done n}good deal in the way of repointing, and in mak 
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Haddington Church Ruin—At recent inspection of this building I noted a good 
deal which required attention. Inquiry as to the exact relation of our Department to the 
Heritors is now being made, and I hope we shall be able, jointly or severally, to do some- 
thing to prevent further decay. In this ease the sub-soil is very loose and uncertain, and 
great care will be required if an entire collapse is to be prevented within a fow generations, 

‘Rosyth Castle. —It is genorally known that this old Keep forms the central feature of 
the proposed northern naval base. ‘This is one of those cases in which we are acting as 
architectural advisers to the Admiralty, It was thought that the old Keep might be restored 
for the purpose of utilising the accommodation available, in some way connected with the naval 
scheme. Accordingly designs have been prepared for restoration, aa now shown in fig. 16. 
‘One principal apartment might be utilised as a Reading-room for Naval Officers, and the other 
for the purpose of «Naval Museum, ‘The plans are now under the consideration of the Lords 
‘of the Admiralty, and I hope that the scheme will receive sanction. It would certninly he 
a pity to let the building fall into further decay, since it is of much historical interest. Two 
inscribed dates are to be found upon the building. One, 1561," upon a panel with the Royal 
Arms and the letters “ MLR.,” above the principal entrance to the courtyard on the landward 
side, The chief interest of this date lies in the fact that Queen Mary, on her return from 
France, landed on the opposite shore at Leith in August of that year. ‘The other date— 
which is not quite legible —* 1685" or “ 1655 "—is inseribed on tho external face of the lower 
transom of the largo wost window, with initials which are somewhat doubtful, but thought to: 
be “E.R,” an anchor, and “S.M.N.” 

In conclusion, I must apologise for the fragmentary nature and incompleteness of this 
effort to enlist interest in what wo are trying to do at HLM. Ofice of Works for historic 
buildings in Scotland, and to say that 1 shall always bo very pleased indeed to receive 
information and suggestions which may help us to conserve these national treasures. 

{ should like to add that the First Commissioner of Works and the Board under whom 1 
have the honour to hold office are keenly alive to the interest and national value of these 
treasures in stone, and that the roady assent of the Board was given to the reading of this 
Paper before the Association. 
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GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE IN ENGLAND.* 


R. FRANCIS BOND'S published works om 
M tmodiweal architecture have always cou 
manded attention : they show him an un- 
‘wentiod searcher into autborities, ax well as having 
& wide first-hand acquaintance with his subjects, 
and he is most often to be found acute and 
reasonable in his deductions from bis material. 
Ho is to be welcowned, therefore, when he comes 
before us with an extensive work on the Gothic 
architecture of England—a book big in every 
wonse of the worl, for he proposes the fall 
analysis of the English examples of Gothic maxou- 
craft, Av wns to be looked for, his pages are 
crowded with information of fnots and autho- 
ritios, He has brought together the conclusions 
of an extmontiniry onmber of observers, native 
‘ind foreign; and for this reason the book will 
bo indisponabla 9 the student of our English 
architectural styles, as well as for the wealth and 
completeness of its illustrations ani the thorough- 
ness of its cataloguing. George Edmund Strect 
‘coms really tho only first-class auibority that has 
not been noticed, and porbaps the neglect as had 
‘i rewon. As to Mr. Bond's photographs and 
reforonces, one is amazed at the patience with 
which he has collected and sifted his examples. 
He modestly calls the result an anal 
might rather speak of it as a “eorpas” of the 
remains of English mediwval architecture rendered 
ty camera and quotation. I really eannot find one 
important piece of our English work that is not 
brought t» notico for its chief and distinctive 
foaturos, aave that one may notice perhaps seanty 
reference to the Seotch monastic architecture. 
Dundrounan, Kelso, Jodbargh, and Dryburgh really 
belong to English style, and are only a mile or 
two over the borer. 

A full treatment like this undoubtedly makes 
for a big book, and there is a bodily bulkiness in 
the volume that advertises the eapacity of its 
intellectual completeness, I confess, however, 
thst this material obesity ia a hindrance to that 
‘enthusiasm of constant referunce to which tho con- 
tents of the volume invite me. T have the English- 

















muan’s full right to grunble at the porversity— 
‘more of publisher than of author, Fam suro—thnt 
weights such a book with thick ugly paper 
in broad expanses, justified by no intention in 
cither printing or binding towards mnking a pretty 
volume. ‘hero are really too many muanging in 
hich the text runs, as it were, to seed. T do not 
deny that a book of this sort should have a well- 
reasoned and completo index, but bore we aro 
rathor embarrassed by the supply. At euch heave 
Of this massive volume wo lift tho dead weight of 
somo 150 pages of unticcessary type. 

But for a good body of supertiuons matter, not 
publisher, bat author, should be reasonod with. 
Woy wns the first part of Mr. Bona’s book extended 
to & length of 140 pages? One ix bound to 
‘ask the question, because on Mr, Bond's own 
argument these first six chaplors have the ap- 
poanince of being unnocossary, not to say mis- 
hievous. His introduction in very sovero on. thoxo 
who commit the erime of writing about architec: 
turv on the poriodic plan of ordinary history. 
Yet hore bo is takon in the same fualt, and esti- 
blishos epochs in English architecture neither 
wisely nor too well. T havo a theory to aocount 
for this. Tt seoms as if Mr, Bond is not sure that 
his introduetion will thoroughly eonvineo people 
by its condemnation of the older periodic presenta: 
tion of modiwval architecture. Ho is eager to 
show what a bad way of treating tho subject it is,and 
{harefore exhibits a series of poriotio charnctoristion, 
quite in the old way with definitions and labels, 
Parcelling Gothic up into thrve periods nx snugly 
as any textbook of Parker's and not contont 
with this, ho must needs show another poriodie 
division by twenty-five-your intervals. It in as 
mnch ns to ssy2 Sco how futile and unsatisfactory 
all such divisions nre to represent the essential 
features; go on into my Part II, and there you 
will see the real philosophic treatment and how 
‘superior it is! 

‘There are, of course, two ways in which » body 
of matter, either physical or historical, can be 
divided op for analysis; wo may either slice it 





* "Gothic Architecture io England" By Francis Bood, M.A. La. ao, % 
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horizontally oF vertically, No quostion that all 
history has como in sequence to an okder history, 
‘and the horizontal slicing may lay too much stress 
on the distinotion of epochs. On the other band, 
tho vertical slicing which cleaves architecture into 
bundle of soparnte designings is just as unsati;~ 
factory when it leaves out of account tho great 
moving forces that differentiate one generation of 
men from the next—when it shuts its eyes to the 
lift and drop of tho curtain on faiths and ideals, 
Nay, it is not only plonsant, but profitable, to 
wander at large in the “ Karly English" stylo and 
note how its phins, its constructions, ite larger 
‘and smaller wrchiteotural ways, its soulpturo and 
its painting, aroall knit by the footing of a common 
stylo; and’ none the less in Perpendicular,” 
hero all is 30 difforent, and yot all equally wholo- 
hheattod and poculiar of its kind. English Gothio 
architecture, ns traversed by Rickman ina sories 
of imoditations on throo or four distinct mannors, 
was nob so void of lifo or intorost as Mr, Bond 
woul wish us to beliove. Tam nob disparaging 
the value of the other method. ‘Thoro is mo 
doubt an exhilaration in being shot up through the 
stories of Gothic in tho lifts that Me. Bond has 
contrived for us, and seo the styles fit past us 
from Romancayne to Snoobown. Our critical 
faculty is flattored by being mule to know so 
much with auch little exertion, Mr. Bond 
woul give us Mr, Wells's tino machino, #0 that 
tho conturies of Gothie experiment work out before 
cor eyes their dramatic evolution. Of course wo 
‘aro nothing nowadays if not evolutionists. But 
though our author seos—as ho doos #0 eloarly— 
that tho explanatory and convincing foature of 
Gothic style is ite continuous growth, bo ix not 
justified in re-spelling evolution wx Revolution ; 
‘and, supposing himsolf s Robespiorro, that rust 
send to the guillotine all the old ordor of architec 
tural teaching, 

No doubt from tho point of view of the dis- 
hwartoned eduestionist thore is cause for Mr. 
Bond's aversions to tho hackneyed nicknames 
“Norman,” “Early English,” “Decorated,” aud 
“Porpendioutar."* ‘Tho cagcrnoss of the British 
Uecturee (if 1 may trespass on logal terminology) 
in pursait of a label is such that he is not happy 
till ho gots it, proporly coloured and registerod, #0 
that he can proudly affix it to tho spocimens of 
nehitectiee he comes aeross. ‘Tho lecturer knows 
for whut the comparative method of presenting 
architecture is answerable, and gots wrval horror of 

* ‘The avibor, however, uses the worm“ Jacobenn " with 
ail ube freedom and looseness of an archwologiea pieae, 




















the cant phrases of archwologioal summary which 
his audienco absorb so easily. Getting some- 
‘what contemptuous of the value of the distino: 
tions which he establishes, he hws an itch to 
vary his: doses and seo how it works with the 
public, May honot take the bint from tho sister 
profession of modicine whieh philosophically seoms 
always ready with somo now disoaso with label and 
treatmont all comploto for their patients who wish 
to bo in tho front of fashion? Mr. Borst may bo 
parionol aia University Extension lecturer, but 
yyot in a book liko this i# ho not upon something of 
‘moro account than the acquisition of w ananner to 

it blne-stocking archwologists? —Lecturor's 
“malaise,” baad as bo may haye it, doos not justify 
him in putting forth & now system of periodic 
classification whan be doos not baliove in wach 
classification. At any rato, if the divisions of Rick- 
man and Sharpo aro not the wholo truth, is this 
bottor presented by three periods, ay our author 
puts thom, the first from 1170-1315, the second 
from 1800-1350, the third (rom 1880-1588? What 
‘woto those fiftoon yoary from 1815-2390 that they 
uurv to bo excepted from tho rest, and need a whole 
chapter to themselves? Mr, Boni clearly hn hin 
tongue in his cheok: for whon ho has submitted 
his classification he follows it with an antidote, » 
reductio ad absurdum, a. twenty-fivo-yoar poriodio 
capitulation of tho works of English Gothic !—ax 
mich wi 0 say that any classification is ns good ns 
another. Indeed, there is nothing to choose in 
insight, appropriatoness or srraxp of subject, botwoon 
tho charnctoristios elaborated for his. throo periods 
and the romarks that haye to be boaten out vory 
thin indood to got them to bw xproad over tho 
twonty or so quacters of conturios which tho strict 
chronological treatment offers, Most of Mr. Bond's 
oversights and doubtful assertions occur in. those 
proliminary efforts at a kind of history for which, 
‘as his introduction tells us, ho has cloarly no fanoy. 
But if this is wo, why should this big book not be 
ightoned of « good hundred pages ? 

‘Another unnecoswary longthoning is. given by 
fone author's quotations in fall from Froneh arehwo- 
logiste. It is tho excollont featuro of Mr, Bond's 
treatment that it is written in full consciousness 
‘of the great work done by tho distinguished 
German and French archwologiste whose labours 
have now put the history of architecture in their 
‘own countries on « scientific basis, ‘Tho bearings 
fof the work abroad on our own aro constant, and 
many of our movements ean only be explained 
by referonce to tho fallor evidence and larger 
samples that exist abroad. Moreover tho foreign 
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archwologist is boginning to apply the same scien- 
tific analysis to our English work, and to seo that 
thoro was in this island an important province of 
iodiwyal architecture whoso action on the Con- 
tinental work was every now and then afuctor in the 
‘dvanco of art, Still, extensive French quotations 
(excopt of vourso in view of the entente cordiale) 
fro hanily justified for what aro commonplaces in 
all English texthooks, such ns that Gothic was the 
dovolopment of Romanesque. Nor did it nood a 
whole page to show a gratified recoguition of 
M. Enlart’s exccllont Manuel, because ho has 
Intoly discovered that Kngtish Docorated lay at tho 
boginning of Fronch Flamboyant, On this side 
of the Channel this has been evident long ago, 

However, thera is a great doal besides padding 
in this big book, and we loave causs of com 
plain} on this score behind us when wo core to 
D143, and Me, Boned starts on tho real things that 
interest hin in Gothio architecturo-—the genea- 
Jogos and lifo-histories of its constructive forms, 
‘The value of his troatmont His jndood in the narrow 
definition of it. Leaving to other weitors the whole 
bovly of tradition, faith und focling, whoae wincority 
mado medieval architecture tho exprossive art it 
‘Wns, owe author oonoontentes attention on tho do- 
volopmient of forms as arrangements of dosign— 
dosign in. bis hands being the selection of ono or 
‘thor ont of tho possible dispositions of plan or 
constructions of material, I think Mr, Bond gives 
too much innportaneo to the powor of selection in 
tho medinval builder, Nowadays, knowledge 
having ransacked all tho anciont aets, the many 
Varintions and possibilitios of architectural arennge- 
int prosont thomuelvos to tho mind af the doxignor 
on tho dead level of indifferonce, 
val church-buildar or mason had 
noithoe the knowledge nor the cold diseriinination 
of the modern architect, Form to him was ritnal, 
not a plaything, and so his exporimonta in aking 
practical provision for the noo of a religions 
Juilding have « moaning beyond that of wsthetio 
discrimination which Mr, Bond too often implios 
‘as the wholo essence of design. 

Our author rathor shows his limitations when 
ho propowes to criticise Gothic architecture as. art 
fund makes observations a4 to the libertios of artistic 
dovelopment. ‘The thesis that when constructive 
neoily Are satintied then art enn comiein to lewutity 
them mitkes, I fear, tho groundwork of much that 
hho writes; as, for example, in rospeet to fourteonth 
ccontury roofs." Indeed thorw seoms throughout a 
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certain insensitiveness to the feeling of style, ns, 
for oxample, when he thinks Winchelsea quire 
is liko that of Bristol, or sandwiches a Taunton 
fiftoonth-contury eapital botweon the charnctoristic. 
Romanesque examuples of Oakham and St, Denis, 
‘His praise of the tame mechanical performance of 
Louth spire marks, E think too, the same calibre 
of appreciation. 

In his own provinee, however, of analytical dis- 
cussion our author ix excullent, and is particularly 
to bo commended for the courage with which ho 
ventures on explanatory hypothesos, whethor they 
oxplain everything or not. He puts the question 
of lighting in the forefront of tho working causes 
hy which mediveval architecture was whaped. Tt 
‘was so no doubt, but Tam not suro that this was 
the key to as much as our author fancies, For 
oxamplo, ho claims tho development of the Finglish 
triforium as an effort to got light through ite 
openings into the nave, Such ean handy be the 
‘explanation of tho difforenoo in this respect botweon 
wo navos of Ely and Peterborough on the one 
hhand and thoso of Glonoester and Towkesbury on 
tho othor—tho former with geoat opan triforiaim 
fgallorios, the lattor with little or none, like the 
Cistoreian churches universally, It fx cloar that 
‘wo havo in thon diverso treatments, not variaty of 
sulection us to lighting expodionts, bt necossities 
of design imposed by tradition and ritual 

Ayain, he contends that tho development of the 
English blot onst end of fall height ax against 
that of lower projecting chapels was due to the 
superiority of the former mothod in its lighting 
capacity. But how ia Salisbury quire, the typical 
examplo of tho Intter, wort. lighted than the 
‘contemporary example of Ely, where, with all the 
sdyantages claimed by Mr, Bond for tho high 
gablo, they had afterwards to opon out the blind= 
atory to got forthor windows? 

Finally, tho modioval glass-pnintors cannot he 
aceopted in the way Mr. Bond would wish thom 
to bo, as tho motive powor in the «laboration of 
tho window, ‘Twolfth-contury openings, ai at 
Chichester and Canterbury, gave indeed, for the 
glass-painter, n wider ros than he ever got again 
in England, ' Phe spread of tho window as wellas 
tho tmeory itsolf was puroly a development of the 
stomomason ; only in tho latest Gothic did tho 
commorcial necessity of making glass panels of 
uniform size and stock design formaliso and finally 
‘wxtinguish the structural motives. 

Still, in the long run the praotical necessities of 
church-bnilding, though they got their strength 
from faith and artistic ideals os well us from 
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material, did govern the progress of architecture ; 
fand it is our author's striot adherence to the de- 
signing side of the Gothic development which gives 
is treatment a unity and directness of intention, 
‘His Part TL, when wo got to it, is valnable because 
Chapters viii. to ‘analyse on tho side of 
constructive adaptation the whole body of English 
rnuediaval ehureh-builiing and givoan encyclopedia 
or dictionary for Enj Gothic much on the 
inos of Violiet-lo-Duo's Dictionnaire Baisonné de 
P Architecture. 

Tostond, however, of separating up the discussions 
under a largo number of headings put in alphn- 
hotieal order, Mr. ond concontrates the various 
otails of construction into w sories of treativos 50 

fas to tako tho reader through the whole 
duilding of tho modiwval church. Its plans, its 
wally, its vaults, their abutment and weathor-pro: 
teotion, tho decorative features, the lighting and 
finally tho roofs, with the spires and towers which 
complotol tho fabrio, ary submitted to analysis, and 
havo their life-history in Gothio art aystomatic- 
ally and fully worked out. ‘Thoro is n scientific 
‘and satisfying method in this on which Mr. Bond 
ig to bo congratulated, Having myself attomptod 
to show the coboront devolopmont of Gothio 
‘architecture, I may bo allowed to observe how Mr. 
Bond has boon ablo to do this with a wider grav 
fand n much greater wealth of examples, Many 
of the troatises—aiich, for example, as that on. tho 
planning of tho English Romanosquo ehiureh—aev 
nsterly, Ho discovers in tho great pilgrim 
chureh of St, Martin at Tours the starting-point 
fof that aisted mpso with ratiating chapels which 
‘was popular in Kngland, ‘This type of plan was 
particularly doveloped in Languedoo, where, as well 
‘asin Burgundy, the influence of Cluny was par: 
mount, and Mr, Bond, T think, unduly doprecintos 
this influence in England. ‘Though tho Chinise 
houses wore fow, the Ronodiotine architecture of 
England was teongly impregnated with the Clunine 
‘encourigeniont of thoarts, Viollet-lo-Duo’sthoories 
‘wont too far, and wero no doubt too positive; but 
the French oriticiam of them has spent its foreo, 
‘and tho Intort consideration makes cloar that it 
thora was novor « Claniao style, as Viollot-Lo-Duo 
maintainod—ée, one created at and propagated 
from Oliny—thore was a wide action and influen- 
tial stimulus thronghout West European art that 
‘rove from the Cluniae cultivation of the arty of 
building.” 

















* See the latest opinions in Michel's Zistoire dle 
Part tome tp. 636, 


Mr, Bond's evolutionary series are not always 
intelligible. For example, the chapter on transept 
planning (p, 197) states that chapols developed in 
France between tho great vanlt-buttresses, whoreas 
the English, not having such buttresses, got. the 
samo chapels in the wislos of transepts. Dnt the 
English nisled transepts with chapels, na at Ripon 
and Lincoln, had nothing to do with such an 
origin, for thoy wore a hunstrod yours carlior than 
tho Fronch utilisation of buttresses to whieh ho 
refers. Moreover, tho note on the kame page as to 
Chichostor boing an exceptional instance of the 


-Fronch method in England is hardly noonrate, 


‘Thore were built thore projecting chapels to the 
nave, such ax ocour in other English cathedrals, 
Dut at Chichostor buttresses and chapels were built 
simultanconsly, not the latter settled in between 
tho piors, This ix ono of the many occasions whoro 
Mr, Bond’s study of Ohichonter ns been unfor- 
tunalo.* Ho has, it sooms, partly misunderstood 
‘wad partly boon lod. astray’ by Professor Willie's 
Monograph. In tho first place tho porinpsidal plan, 
which Mr. Bond assigns to tho early building of 
Bishop Ralph, eanmot bo establishod from tho 
romain of fbin existence, ‘This is cloar uow if it 
‘was not wo in Willis's day, And thon ho accepts 
Willin's nections of tho nave ax showing double 
‘lying buttresses to a vault of ¢, 1180, hore 
‘wero noithor single nor double butirosses really to 
this vault, What aro shown in the sections woro 
oxcoptional struts to a loaning wall, probably anto- 
coitont to tho vauli, and at any rato having nothing 
to do with it. 

Apart feom thoso slight blomishes the treat. 
mont of vault development jx thorough and in: 
forming: 90 alto is that of window tracery, evory 
‘essential point being woll made, T cannot, how: 
covor, agroo that the went window of Binham Abbey 
in Norfolk can bo taken 1 tho wholesale intro- 
duction of bar tracery into England, despite Mr. 
St. John Hope's authority for its date at ¢. 1248, 
‘Theovolation of tracery out of geometrical piercings 
ean be scen naturally mado in the building of 
Salisbury Oathosral, lod up to by the domestio uses 
‘st Wells in tho Bishop's Palace, and at Winchester 
in tho King’s Hall, 

‘The disenssion of piers by Mr. Bond shows some 
horetical opinions as to Purbook marble, eg. that 











istaken ns to Chichester ate made on pp. 896, 970, 
5, 878, anit the weetion of its moulding (pO) in 

Av io the “Alling in” wf the Chichester enults, 
‘our nuthor would vom to ayo been ised by. his 
photography, la which the lines of jointing seen are those 
‘Df painting only: tho actual yaolt ‘lling fe irregular, 
land enn seuroaly be ealled on the French method. 
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it is “ brittle,” whereas it is one of the toughest of 
stones; that its shafts were turned, not at Corfe 
in Parbeek, but on the job at Canterbury ; and 
particularly that William of Sens made lathes 
to turn them. Oar author must bave séorss to 
8 text of Gervaso different from that edited by 
Bishop Stubbs and translated by Professor Willis. 
In these T cannot find “ tornenmata," as be quotes 
the word, but read “nd Inpides trahendos torns- 
menta fecit valde ingeniose: formas quoque ad 
lapides formandos.” Gervase's words must have 
reference surely to cranes for landing and moving 
the stone, and to moulds and centerings for its 
outting and erection. 

Much of the many-sided art of the Middlo Ages 
iv outside Mr. Bond's purview. Figure sculpture 
ho dismisses in @ paragraph, just as he does the 
master workmen in a note; and in treating of the 
decorative carving he is interesting, but scarcely 
conclusive. I cannot accept his pedigree for the 
trofoil leat in Transitional and Early English 
carving, that it comes from the Temple of Zeus at 
Athens. ‘This is far too long a streteb even for an 
hypothesis ; and in this, as in many other of his 
remarks upon sculpture, Mr. Bond has 
overlooked the key to it all that lies in the con- 
temporary painting of walls and manvseripts, and 
in all the ivory and metal works of the goldsmiths. 
‘Tho trefoil has a long ancestry in these before tho 
chisel earved it in stone. Indeed, that Gothio 
buildings woro painted throughoutand sumpiuously 
filled with all kinds of painted and gilded farnitare 
is, of cours, known to Mr. Bond, but far too 
seldom remembered. 

‘The chapter on roofs, too, is disappointing. 
Mr. Bond has not quite mastered the technical 
mystery of carpentry: be is not quite sare how 
‘a timbor “principal” is framed, and how this 
governs the construction of buildings, Now this 
ig part of his work whero he would have found the 
yalue of referring to one who did know. Georgo 
Edmund Street's “English Woodwork of the 
‘Thirteonth and Fourteenth Centuries,” which 
appeared in the Institute's Procrnprsos of 1865, 
and were republished in 1887, gave a most coim- 
plete and masterly exposition of English timber 
roofs, But our author has overlooked Street or 
disagreed from him. 

Tt is because of the high value, as well as the 
copious illustrations, of these original discussions 
by Mr. Bond on the evolution of English architeo- 
ture that it hay been to make some 
remark on their defects, It is difficult to give 
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4 wlole beri recommendation to this 

‘work as at present printed, but it might be easily 
made an authority to be consulted on all occasions 
by archeologists, and read with every advantage to 
the student. The replacement of the mutter con- 
tained in the first six chapters by simple tables of 
dates and of the othor statistical information, 
without any attempt to upset the accepted periods 
of Gothie design, would at once lighten the bulk 
of the book and, I would add, clear Mr. Bonil’s 
repatation as an archwologist ; for thore aro many 
errors and misjudzments in these chapters: for 
‘example, as to Canons Regular being attached to 
cathedral churches. 

‘Then could not the book be cured of its attack 
of indicitis? ‘The number and magnificent sealo 
of its reference tables make them nuisances : they 
aro specialised to a degree that takos then out of 
adaptation to common uses. One has to look mp 
three separate indices for date, place, and illus 
trations—and then, searching the whole six of 
thom, one has no guide to  spocial featur of 
Me, Bood’s jnetigatoo, that into the opinions 
of other people. For example, one is givon no 
means of finding whore Viollet-le-Duc or other 
‘authority ix quoted. The eataloguo of mouldings 
takes up many pages, and is practically useless 
without indication of the dato and place of each 
example, The index of illustrations is likewise 
‘veutabrous affair as printed, ‘Tho origins of the 
plates with the approsizuate dates should be added 
to the titles in the text, saving space ax woll 4 
tho time of the rder; and certainly one gonoral 
index could combine all the advantages of the 

specialities that stand for it. 

Finally, this book, ax is the fate, alas! of most 
books which deal with » vast multiplicity of facts, 
isinsomo cases strangely inucourato; as, forexatmple, 
in pablishing tho view of the modern coiling given 
{to Boston towor-spaco by Sir G. G, Seott ns the vault 
of Lincoln Central Tower. No donbt a thorough 
rovision will precede the next ition. But partion. 
larly Mr. Bond should be suro that he understands 
opinions before he quotes. Lhavon personal feeling 
on this point, since with regard to the drussings of 
the stone in Chichoster Cathedral Mr. Bond in 
referring to my small investigations pate n wrong 
interpretation on my views ; and in another instance, 
‘when he refors to an opinion of mine as to Broton 
architecture, he not only misses the point entirely 
by misquoting my “fourteenth” century as * fif- 
teenth,” but argues on his own mistake, 

Epwarp 8, Prion, 
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NOTES ON CYPRUS, 1105, 
By GEORGE JEFFERY. 


ELE island of Oypros woe visited, banty-ye 
years ago Ly to membors of the ILA. 
(Mess. Edward T’Anson and  Sydnoy 

Vnches), whose report upon the architootural 
romains and. antiquities was published by the 
Tetfute an an oxtraot feom tho Taaxsacrioxs 
of 1982-1888, 

During tho past twenty-five years the Institute 
has, aloo published Papert on tho wecliwology of 
tho island ; and many articlos in tho Architectural 
Haviow, The Builder, wo othor periodicals havo 
beon written by tho present writer and others on 
tho modinval and Renaissanco art, Russian 
archwologiats, rupresentod by M, Y. Smimoff 
1897), havo’ boon intorestod in’ the splendid 

iyzantine mosaics of Kiti and Loonnrisso ; and 
tho Fronch architect M. Camillo Enlart has written 
ono of thoso charming monographs on art which 
soem almost a speciality of his rice, “ L'Art 
Gothizwe ot la Renaissance en Chypre,” pub 
lished in 1899, is ono of tho mont fascinating of 
books in tho style of Viollot-Le-Dug full of tho 
brilliant little woodouts which aro « characteristic 
of Brunch book illustration, 

‘Tho following notes wrv intondod to give some 
{dea of the prosent condition of tho monuments 
of Byzantino and Gothic arehitacturo which havo 
Formed tho objeots of study to tho above-named 
writors sinco the British occupation of tho island 
in 1878. Boforo that poriod fow if any rogular 
‘nrohituctural studies wore mado in Cyprus, with 
tho exeoption of tho valuable plans and dasorip- 
tions of tho castles of St, Hilarion and Busfavento 
ly M. Roy for his “ Architecture AMilitaire"” in 
1871, anil slightor roference in the * Monuments 
de Chypréet de Rhodes,” by tho Marquis do Vogié, 
in 1800, 

‘Atior nearly n quartor of a contury, ducing 
which Cyprus has enjoyed tho advantages of a 
British (ricer the following sequel to 
tho Papor read boforo the RLB.A. in 1882 may 
have o certain intorest. 
tho purpose of & résumé of the prosont con- 
ditions of tho architectural monuments it will bo 
ssuliciont to refer to the notes of Mosses. [’Anson 
‘and Vachor in 1882, and then to tho great work on 
tho subject by M. Enlart, ‘The provious aecounts 
fore not of sufficient importancn for tho prosont 
obj 

Nie: PAnson slates that ab th tim of he vist 
(1881-1882), “at Nicosia columns also exist, one 
‘or two of which stand erect near the Government 





















Hous, crying Doro capitals of the Reminsance 
character."” “Ho scons to refor to a column (still 
in oxistoneo) or columns which probably carried 
th insignia of the Venetian Republic, Of those 
columns. tho ono still surviving (ilusteated in 
The Builder, st July 1900) ia w granite shaft 
about 80 fect high with a curiously inseribed 
aso, ‘Tho Venotian coats-of-arms, whieh had 
boon removed by tho villagers, have been Intoly 
roplacod. ‘This column is.“ vkat" property. 
Tf nny other column existed—which is probable, 
1s tho Vonetians always eructed two columns, or 
sveolimn and a flagstaff in front of thelr Goyorn- 
ment offices—it has sino disappeared, 

At Fam ta Mr. I’Anson noticed tho ruins 
‘of tho Venotian palnco and the water-gato of the 
town. Theso are still ruch as ho saw then, only 
tho. water-gnto has suffared somowhat from tho 
harbour works. 

‘Tho fortresses of Nicosia, Famagusta, and 
Kyrenia aro no longor in "a vory good stato of 

resorvation.”” ‘Tho curious bulwark built round 

licosin a& a complete circle with eleven bastions 
Which Me, Anson. saw in a porfoot state has 
wince boon subjected to a large number of “cut: 
tings" to form roads and paths, and tho atone 
fuoing ns eon lnngely doatroyal by villagers, 
‘who hava buill their hovels with it, Amongst 
tho old stones mado uso of in building this forti- 
fication in 1560 many carvod lintels” and arch- 
tons, &., from ruins of tho poriod aru found : 
ome of these have been rescued and placed in 
tho collection of modiwval fragments at tho 
A. Nicholas grain store. 

Tt could hardly bo expeotod. that the restoration 
ot w port long extinot to commercial use would 
leayo tho old town of Famagusta unimpaired 
archwologically. ‘Tho interior of the fortress 
ronuins much in the condition sen by Mr, 
T’Anson, oxcopt for tho removal of many” ruins 
‘and of fm immense quantity of earth to fill up 
the back of the new quay wall. This earth has 
tea removed by, and parily al tho ‘oxpenso, of 
tho villagors in order to got at tho foundations 
‘of anciont buildings, which thoy dig up and ox- 

rt to Port Said, and oven as fae as Gibraltar, 
Tn" plnces the rained churches and. surrounding 
property nro perhaps somewhat endangered by 
excavations as much as 12 to 15 teat over 
Jarge areas. During tho last fow years immense 
‘quantities of this old. stone have been exported at 
brute of abouts. per cubic yard. Much of it may 
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be considered ns socond- or third-hani build. 
ing material, as in all probability it came origin- 
ally from the rains of the neighbouring Balatns, 
In this way probably moro than half the ruins 
observed by Mr. T’Anson in 1881 have dissp- 
peared, and the Uoaere teed of the town has 
somewhat diminished. ‘The walls of the city 
{acing the harbour have naturally suffered some 
modernising: three large openings have beon cut 
throngh the eurtain, snd the end of « curious 
‘ation which formed a protection to tho ancient 
chain-gate of the port has eon rebuilt together 
with tho harbour month. ‘Tho old iron cbain 
which was formerly drawn across tho mouth by a 
windlass in the bastion was fished up and thrown 
‘aside as old iron, but the prosont writer mucoeedod 
‘in reseuing it for the little mediwval collection 
prosorved at Famagosts, Beyond filling up tho 
ancient basin of tho Venetian Araonal the now 
railway bas mado but little difference in the 
‘external aspect of the 

‘Tho Castle of Kyronin has probably beon eon- 
siderably alterod since 1878, In continuing it as 
# prison the English administration havo msoox- 
saily robuilt » great deal of tho portions in uso 
for tho convicts, wo that at the present timo there 
is vory litle romaining of ancient work about it 
‘ayonil tho extornal walls of tho sixteenth oantury 
‘and tho empty modiaval abell whieh serves to 
support theso’ immense masonry ani earthwork 
curtains of early Venotinn artillery fortification. 

Mr, T’Anson considera tho ecclesiastical archi 
tecture of Cyprus ns tho most interesting architeo- 
tural fosture. Of tho threo churches bo montions 
at Nicosin—tho Cathodral, St, Nicholas, nnd St, 
Cathorino—the first was completely repaired in 
1008 ; but little damage was done beyond. tho 
ramoval of one or two pieces of vary amuch 
docayed stono carving. This enthodral seems to 
hhave been considerably “restored " nt an oarlioe 
poriod, to judge by the ealour of the stonework in 
cortain parts, ‘The churches of St, Nicholas and 
St. Catharine (soe below) have beon eompletaly 
‘untonohed since 1881 but for somo rabbishing iron 
railing, now all out of shape, round the former, and 
an inoffootual attempt to support the lintel of the 
doorway of the lnttor with iron bars, 

‘The condition of the Famagusta churches will 
be referred to below, toxothor with the Abbey of 
Bolla Pais, all of which monuments naturally 
astonished the visitor of 1881, 

Mr.1’Anson sootns to havo heard of the remains 
of m great many castles, but ho ean hardly have 
seen any such romains within Nicosia. Those he 
mentions near Larnaca must be the solitary 
towers of Pyla and Kiti, and tho old Turkish fort 
of Seals, all of whieh are still untought but for 
tho stone pilfering to which the first two have 
boon subjected. At Limassol an old fort on tho 
‘sea shore sams to hve been pulled down about 
fon years ago, 
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Mr. Sydney Vacher was ovidontly moro attracted 
than Mr. I'Anson to tho medioval remains of 
Gyprns, and he scoms to have visited the island 
with tho express purpose of studying them, 
Ho gives an interesting doseription of Fama 
gusta Cathodral and vory carefully dmwn 
suggestod restoration of the west front, “The two 
south chapels are precisely in tho state in. which 
he snw them, but on tho north side the ruins of 
tho Bishop's’ Palace, which be describes as con- 
iting of lange Hall and adjoining, chambers 
havo evidently eon furthor destroyed sinoo his 
visit. ‘Tho very remarkably prosérvod row of 
shope which formed a rez-de-chanssée andor the 

on tho sido of the stroet hus. diminished 

m nine to seven in number, and tho curious 
stairease ho desoribes m¢ loading down to a crypt 
is now inaccessible, ‘Tho, loss of tho modivval 
shops is much to be rogretiod, as there are fow 50, 
tral prowarvod to bo found elacebers fa tba word; 
itis to bo hoped the surviving ones may bo saved 
from their throstening fate if possible, The cont= 
of-arma (family of Gibolot?) still survives ovor 
tho contre of the group, 

At tho ond of bis notes Mz, Vachor rofors to 
contotnplatod repairs to tho Cathodral to bo enrriod 
out by an English ongincor. ‘Thoso “restori- 
tions" woro prosumably oxoouted about 1884. 
‘Who steuoturnl ropairs no doubt were most advan- 
tagoous, but tho conrsely copied reproductions of 
fourteonth-contury sculpturs xo not to be com 
‘monidod under tho efroumstancos. Tt is not, howe 
‘over, vory difficult to distinguish botweon tho 
original work of tho west front und tho attempts to 
ruproduco rockets, window tracery, &o, by modern 
hands, ‘This rosloration of 1884 may” porhay 
ncoount for the disappearanes of parts of tho 
Bishop's Palnco for tho suko of the stone, Tho 
rout Wout window, haying boon * restored," was 
filled with bright gon glass of tho # Cathedral 
variety, 

‘Tho large church on the south side of the nhove 
cathedral (Latin), is tho eompllay ruined. Grea 
“Motropolis." ‘This ruin. stands exaotly in the 
state shown in Me, Vacher's skotohes (fia. 16, 16, 
17, and 18), but it is now incloned (sea below). 
‘lo ehureh (ign 2 21) untouchol sign the 
English ocoupation, i8 still used as tho principal 
ie grain lore, eur (figs. 9-26) I now 
known na “St. Goorgo of the Latina"; this rnin 
tins boon inclosed. (seo below), 

Mr. U'Anson's skotch of a church (fig. 4) ia 
that of “St. Anno's.” According to this shotch it 
would sae that tho building was at the period 
protected by tho doorway being blocked, For 
somo yoars past, however, this most perfect of all 
the rained oburches hus been abandoned to the 
Passers by, and its romaurkablo serios of froseoos 

ve not improved in consequence, It is difficult 
to identify the two churches shown in figs, 40-45, 
‘8 no name is attached. As ruined rural churches 
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they may still be in existence, although the natives 
do not seruple to remove stonework under such 
circumstances; and during the last twenty-five 
‘Years thero has been a great deal of building of 
how churehes all over Cyprus with the remains of 
ancient Byzantine and Gothic churches pulled 
own forthe parpon, 

Shortly aftor Mr. Vachor’s visit to the magnifi- 
cont ruin of the abbey of Bolla Pais tho wonder- 
fully preserved refectory and some othor portions 
‘were turned into s sort of hospital for the English 
troops, Windows and doors were probably made 
Servieeable, and oven at tho present time some 
fences of wood framoa aro noticeable in oubof- 
rewh windows. Nothing, however, in tho way of 
“restoration ” has ever been attompted, and it would 
wee thnt very nocossary repairs are impossible 
‘owing to. contention ns to the ownership of tho 
ruins, ‘Tho Government no Iongor koopa the 

aco tunder lock and key, a8 appears to. have been 
ho caso wt the time o€ Mr, Vacher's visit—or at 
Toast the key ix in tho bands of the village priest. 

‘Mr, Vachor's ucconnt of tho churches of Nicosia 
{is not porhips so aceurato a4 that of Famagusta, 
Tut tho skotehes (figs, 27 and 28)—which apponr 
to bo by Mr. T'Anson—nro of intorest as. showing 
that many of the deformations of the Cathedral 
‘wore prior to tho English oceupation, 

‘Tho Armoninn churoh of Nicosia bas suffored a 
certain amount of * rostoration ” sinca Me, Vacher's 
day, but on the whole of m conservative kind (ioe 


low). 
‘The ancient castle of Kolosai—suj od to be 
tho commandery of the Knights of Rhodes —is now 
tho storehouse: for silkworm belonging to the 
Easton, Colonial Adiocintion, Ita protont uso 
‘doos not soem. to havo involve any altoration in 
tho stracturo sineo 1978, 
iho Papers ral before the RIDA. by Mess 
TAnson and Vachor wor of w vary briof and 
altogethor inadequate charaoter, in so far as oon- 
corned their treatment of «uch important branches 
of art as the Byzantine and Gothic architectures of 
Gypens. M, Camille Enlart confines himself to 
the monuments of the latter style, and is still en- 
fgiged on tho third large octavo volume of his great 
work. For tho present purpose it is porhape 
ssuficient to enumerate all. tho monuments. whioh 
he mentions in the two first volumes of *Z'drt 
gothique et la Renaissance en Chypre,” and to 
‘late what may have occurred to them during tho 
ton years sinco M. Enlart’s first visit to the island, 
[. Hnlart begins his account of tho monu- 
seni of Cyprus wth he Cathdra ot St Sophia 
Nicosia. Since his visit the building bas been 
‘subjected to m very complete repair by the delo- 
gates of Evkaf, who are the Government Commis: 
sioners for the adininistration of the affairs con- 
nected with tho Moslem religion and charities, 
‘The delegates of Evkaf are two in number, one an 
Englishman, appointed by the English administra- 











tion, the other « Moslem, appointed from Constan- 
ti ‘As ix usnal ‘with all the Christian 
bai now used as mosques or schools, such 
repairs as haye been made to features of wn archi- 
tectural or ornamental kind take the form of 
‘mero utilitarian, substitntes, with little or no 
special charactor about them. In this way the 
delogatos of Eykaf avoid to some extent) any 
‘accusation of * restoration,” and aro in 90 fue to 
be complimented on their good taste, The Catho- 
‘ral may in fact be considered 4s in a fairly good 
Hate of eonservation, and. oven low clingod than 








many a European building of the kind which 
has sibly “restored "” more than onoo 
since the Middlo Ages. ‘Tho funds for such work 


‘aa tho present naturally come from tho coffers of 
tho Hviat and nro nol aubveribad oithor by: the 
English Govornmont or the people. The Cathedral 
‘was ropaired in 1908, 


Churches in Nicosia, 
|. Referred to below under “ Additional Notes 
for 1905," 

* 2, Churoh of St, Nicholas (90 called; in reality 
this was the Orthodox “ Motropolis ” of Nicosia, 
huilt chiofly in tho sixtoonth contury). 'Thix 
church still continnes in nso us a grain store, and 
Spporantly nothing as been altanpled, oven, in 
tho moat onlinary repairs, to presarve the building 
‘sineo the English occupation. It is now in a very. 
dilapidated condition, and indeod, tho south sido 
may be considered dangerously ‘beyond  ropair, 
‘The northern aisle, in which are now stacked an 
immense quantity of sculptured fragments from 
fanciont buildings, is, howover, m sufficiently sub 
stantial structure, and it is vory much desired by 

mont who have soon i that this northern 
ould bo preserved to its prosunt nee as a 
‘modinval museum whorein the fragments of 
modiwval sculpture, &¢,, which como to light from 
timo to time might find's final resting plaoo, 

8, Rofarrad to bulow undot “ Additional Notos, 
1905.’ 

‘tho churchos marked * 4, *5,*6,*7, *8, and 
*9 are practically untouched since M, Enlart’s visit, 

* 10. Supposed church of tho Garmelites has 
‘boon completely pulled down by the Evkaf, so that 
not a trace of it now remains. ‘Tho materials 
‘wore used up in the foutidations of the new mosque 
Juilt on the site in 1901. 

* 11, Stavrotow missiticou.—This curions little 
chnrch of the sixteenth contury ix untouched 
externally ; internally it hus recéived » new coat 
‘of plaster which covers over any decay noticed by 
M. Enlart in 1896. 


Churches in Nicosia District 

#1. Abbey of Morphon, ‘This im 

‘ment of the sixteenth century remains in tt 
soon by M. Enlart. 



































ing mont 
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*2 St. Sozomenos, A ruin which probably 
still survives as in 1896, 4 

*8. Dali. This littlo church has boon “restored, 
‘but without serions detriment to its very simple 
character, 

District of Kyrenia. (Bella Pais and Secondary 

‘Chavrohes.) 

Belle Pais Abbey. ‘hla romaable rain 
marvellously. presorved through strange vicissi- 
{nds haa’ boon untouchal since the 

M. Enlari, Tt has alresdy boon mentioned in 
Mosars, I'Angon's and Vacher's Papors, At pro- 
sent the priest of tho village claims tho property 
as belonging to the Orthodox Church. 

Land 2 Small eburches rebuilt. 

8, The monastery snd ruins of Acberipitou, 
‘This most intoreeting group of buildings ofthe 
Middle Ages is still practically untonched. Tho 
tombstone of Alex, Flatros is still respected, and 
the curious narthox remains. ‘The fine Gothic 
church noar the sea appears tnused, and is kopt 
Tooked uy 

















of raat interest untouched. 
‘The splendid Byzantine church of Anti- 
fonitissn is still untouched. 

* 6. Monastory of St Chrysostom, In 1806 
this monaitory with its two ancient churches was 
untouched, ‘Tho new church was comploted, but 
the ancient buildings were left to natural decay, 

7. \ monastory, paintings whitewashed, 








Famagusta. 

A large numbor of intoresting feagmonts were 
noticed by M. Enlart in different parts of tho town 
which ho speaks of na belonging to churches which 
cither suffered yury much by the bombantimont 
‘of 1571, oF havo completely disappeared. "Tho 
prosont Weiter tad the good fortiine to be able to 
seoure tho uso of a little modiwval cburch—in a 
vory intact stato having formerly served as n 
‘Turkish prison—for museum wherein to abelter 
those doroliots. ‘This little building is now kept 
for tho purpose, and the Commissionor of Fama- 
usta holds tho key. All the fragments mentioned 
by M. Bnlart, and illustrated in 9o many of his 
‘woodouts, aro now safely deposited in this Museum, 
nnd a yory large number of wdditional items have 
‘boon nddéd to tho list, 

* 1s. Cathodeal of Famagusta—M. Enlart does 
not mention the restoration of 1884, which has 
nivay been refered tuner Mr, Vache’ noe 

5) eription in fact gives an ides of the 
{Patting betng rf ore petet sata Ua erally 
the case, It must bo remembered that neurly 
tho wholo of tho clorestory windows were do- 
stroyed by the bombardment of 1571, and are now 
replucod by brick sereene (bricks Yai with their 

‘on oach other, so that stall square openings 
are formed allowing light and air to pass) such as 
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are sometimes used in barns. ‘Who side aisles, 
west front, and such portions of the east end ss 
romain are in a most shattered condition, far 
worse than the Cathedral of Nicosia, 

‘The ruins of the Bishop's Palace, reared to by 
M. Enlart in vol. ii,, are covered by a mass of 
fragments from the Cathedral (some of which have. 
‘been housed in tho medieval museum, but many 
more romain beneath the earth heaped on them 
which yas removed from tho ronf of tho Cathedral 
After the bombardment), 

* 1m, 88, Potor and Paul (M. Enlart's idontifi- 
cation ?). This building is still in « very untouched 
condition as the great grain store, It seams once 
to hav bean une as mong but i present 
squalid walled-np stato must be tuck older thon 
tho English occupation. Tt soon to have boon 
kept ins fair stractural condition for obvions 
‘roagons since its uso as w grain store. 

* 2. St. George of tho Grocks, to be described 
below under Additions! Notes, 1905, 

* 9, Bt. George tho Latin, to bo doseribed below 
‘under Additional Notes, 190, 

4. Franciscan Charch.—'This vory intorosting 
ruin imy be considered the only anctont monn= 
ment of which M. Enlart wuocoeded in goouring 
‘© part permanently ax a souvenir of modiveval 
Famagusta at the timo he wax making somo sronll 
‘excavations in the churches in 1901, ‘Tho remark- 
able sido ehnpel, with its altar and floor still 
covered with tombstones i situ, was surrounded 

hw rough wall provided with a wood gate and 
padlock at tho expanse of the Cypras Government. 

* 6. Curmolite Church. —'This romain aa 
M. Enlart left it, Hero also the Cyprax Govern- 
ment put ap a rough wall to sorecn off the east 
td with ite armorial frescoos (Cypras, Artieni, 
Franco, Normandy, England, &0.); but this wall 
has bocome slightly dofective owing to pursons 
clamboring over it ind disturbing the gravestones 
‘on the ehnneel floor, 

* 6, St. Anne. In the same condition as seen 
by M, Enlart (seo above). 

* 7. (pl xxx). ‘This curious little gom of 
masonry is now on private proy fe 

M. Enlart's visit: 


* 8. Nestorian Church, Bineo 
this church bas been appropriated by the now Ortho- 
dox community which hn« sprang up in Fama: 
gusta singe the barbour works commenced. It ix 
‘great pity that the Orthodox shoul have fixed 
thle paricnlar balling, ecaawe it waa’, quite 
uniqie monument of another branch of Chris- 
tianity built in the bost European Gothic mannor 
of the fourteenth century. ‘Tho frescoes with 
Syriac inscriptions woro remarkably preserved, 
‘Tho members of » church committee in such m 
eano-as the present can hanily be expected to view 
‘wn ancient work of art in the last stage of decay 
in exnetly the same way as antiquarian visitors 
from Europe will be likely to do. Te ie only 
natural that they should wish to 4eo the building 
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“restored in every senso of that word; and, as a 
consequence, this ‘very interesting monument— 
‘perhaps unique in the world of its kind—is doomed 
to disappear In Cyprus all bailing occupied by 
tho orthodox ehureh are the absolute property of 
the soparate village communities. 

*9, Armenian Church.—Still aa ML. Entart saw 
it. Freseoos a little moro damaged perhaps. 

* 10. Rain, as in 1901. 

* 11, Two churches, still used as stores; some 
slight utilitarian repairs, otherwise unchanged. 

12, A mero site, from which tho ruins seein to 

hay oan cleared aay in recat yours, 

*18, A fragment of a fine dé ‘unchanged. 

"14. ‘This rain of an interesting charactor fins 
heen much jeopardised by the excavations referred 
to above in deseribing Famagusta, 





* 16. Unel 

*16, "This little church, of m lato Gothic style, 
remains unchanged. 

*17. AlstoGothie building. ‘The present writer 
‘wns commissioned by Sir William H. Smith, late 
High Commissioner, to make « few repairs to the 
roof (ronilering it watertight) and the windows, 
‘and to replace the three wood doors, ‘The build: 


ing is now undor lock and key. 
18, Still ased as a grain store. 


Churches of the Carpass and of Famagusta 
ee ee 


4}; Thaochurches, mouly ruined, are probably 
{in tho same stato as soon by M. Enlart. Accor. 
ing to good information the remarkable church of 
the Panaia Kanakaris, with its mosaics, pontifical 
throne, and other ancient features, remains in av 
untouched condition. The ancient Orthodox 
cathedral of the district has hoon rebuilt in a 
deplorable fashion : this seems to bave been 
one ahortly before the visit of M. Enlart. 

2 St, Andrew's Monastery, apparently un- 
touched. 

‘Untouched, 

Sirk cs cre Due 

St. Napa.—In 1904 the villagers wore building 
1 now campanilo-on tho top of the rock, within 
which is the curious sanctuary of this church. 
‘Tho tomarkable fountain beneath 9 dome and 
the Renaissance front of the buildings did not 
‘com threatened by any alteration. 











Larnaca. 
+2, Abbey of Stavrovouno, apparently un- 
toschol nee Me Bala 
8, Chareh of Stazousa ; a rain untouched. 
#4. Chapel of the Passion, now a stable. 
$5, Thedlouble eburel of Chid with its beatifal 
carly Byzantine mosais, is still utouebed but for 
the deterioration of the mosaic through the 
thefts by visitors, 





*6. This church was being destroyed at the time 
ot, Enlats ws 

*7. Still untouched. 

*8. Probably still untouched, 


Limassol. 

*1. ‘The last fragment of the Latin eathedral 
dissy red in 1894. 

"2, *3, *4 and *5, These most interestir 
monsments are probably untouched; thoy domand 
careful preservation. 

Paphos. 

M. Enlart’s scanty reforencos to the remains in 
this district relate 10 mero ruins, with the ex 
tion of the Franciscan church at Paphos, om 
say la of St Pan's fagelltoe, This 

ling 9) remains untouel to ji 
by eet Rogie ne 


Tombstones of Cyprus (p. 482). 

‘The various lists of these memorials made by 
different writers give an impression of their 
immense number in former times, Even so lato 
as 1878 the Latin cathedrals and churchos of 
Famagusta and Nicosia continued to be paved 
with thom. Since then many have disappeared 
in course of “restoration,” and they have been 
uusod wherever a flat slab of such a kind would be 
convenient, At Konklia, in Famagusta district, a 
rural bridge ix paved with them, and the effigi 
of hha ae Me thadlmrmed 
fa lrg slab are sow aiacly laced hy the Hoots 
of donkoys. In Nicosia itsolf they have boon used 
to cowr over drains, and in fact wherever aque- 
Tucks oF culverts can be conveniently repaired in 
ing frag 





such » manner thero is a chance of 
ments of such things. This is of course hut a 
natural fate under the cireumstances. 

Of the specimens mentioned by M. Enlart the 
enrious little momorial of Portin, formerly in the 
church of St. Peter and St. Panl, has been placed 
by the present writer in the motimval museum at 
F ia. The remarkable cover of a aaroo- 
phagus at Palourghiotissn remains, as M, Enlart 
saw it, in the courtyard of the village school 
exposed somowhat to ‘The unique and 
‘magnificent sarcophagus of the Dampicrre family, 
carved in the fourteenth century out of a classic 
coffin, has been carefully installed in the mediaval 
collection at the Grain Store in Nicosia, The 
other tombs and fragments mentioned by M. 
Enlact aro sil preserved and in the same state 
as in 1 


Cieil and Military Architecture (p. 600). 
‘The curiously well- ‘bridges which M. 
Ealart meations and illustrates with his charming 
little sketches have unfortunately almost all been 








nee 


removed since his visit. The bridge of Pyroi has 
almost quite disappeared, the matorials having 
been used up in the neighbouring Jewish eolony. 
ape fine old yecites ea was rebuilt at 
a lower gradient ‘ablio Works Department 
tn 1008” Many’of tho. moduyyal olterye ut 
Fanisgusta still survive, although their stones are 
specially valuable for export, ‘The same many be 
be of the fountains tie other Nicola the 
ancient water supply. its are keeping 
thom tnt ibe late 

‘The destruction of tho fortifications of Nicosia 
is referred to abovo, ‘This destruction had com- 
menced before M. Bnlart’s visit, but ainow 1901 
several now gaps have been mado by the Munici- 
polity, and s desire is gonorally exprossed for their 
completo removal, as they represent to the native 
thiol a souvent of foreign occupation. Tha three 
gatoways of Venetian 
‘still intact. 

What appear to have been the remains of the 
Royal Palace of Nicorin (the Konak of ‘Turkish 
times) wore removed in 1904, leaving not a vestige 
behind. ‘Tbe site hax boon faid out as a garden, 
nunil tho now Court House has boon built. in 
its centre. During this transformation the very 
inlorosting flamboyant" window, with a woll- 
preserved heraliie device beneath, which stood over 
tho curious angle entrance to tho palace courtyard, 
‘and the much mutilated Venetian Lion, wore cane: 
fally taken down and removed to tho Grain Store 
collection by the prosont writer. A considerable 
quantity of carved fragments in marble and stone 
were alyo seonred during the demolition of the 
Inildings. “A portion of the groat court areade 
is represented by the column eapitals of  eurions 
atyle, Tho whole of this large building s# seen 
and sketched by M. Enlart previous to 1899 has 
now complotely disapponrod. 

Tho srshiopeopal alice of Nicosia, consisting 
of « number of buildings, now belonging to various 
private owners and mosily in a very ruined con- 
dition, remains a8 in 1901. ‘The mitre has un- 
fortunately boon romovod from # coat of arms over 
Ae doorway by w recent roplastering of the front 

Of tho Yarious private howsos skotabod by M, 
Enlart most seam awaiting the fate of the ruin 
shown in fig. $08 which, wae pullod dawn in 








toonth-contury style ara 








1902 to build w stablo with, ‘Tho house in fig, 
441 has been altered and ‘the eutious window 
destroyed. 


‘The Castle of Kyrenia fis already been referred 
to. 

‘Tho Castle of Hilarion—At tho request of his 
Exeelloney Sir William Haynes Smith the prosent 
Writer carried out the inclofaro of this magnificent 
ruined monument. ‘The holes in different parts of 
the walls wore earfully repairal with soasonry of 
tha ol sto, sind tho former archway of tho 
Barbican was filled with w strong padlocked iron 
gato of prison-cell pattern. ‘Tho only portion of 


(28 ty 9008 


tho ruins within tho enecinte touched was the 
largo roofless chapel of St. Hilarion and the 

‘sige ontside it, from wheno the earth and ddbris 
were removed fo allow of a more convenient passage 
for visitors. ‘This operation was carried out 
towards the ond of 1908. 

‘Tho castles of Buffayonto and Kantara romain 
untouched, 

Famagusta snd ita fortifications have ulready 
boon referrod to. ‘Tho modizval eastle at the 
side of the port is still in exactly the same con- 
dition ss in 1901, although portion has heen 
converted to tho use of Custom House for the 
now port, and some Turkish buildings within the 
cenclosnre were used as the offices of tho Harbonr 
cenginvors. ‘Tho fraginont of Renaissance architeo- 
turo skotohed by M. Enlact (fig, 977) is undia- 
urbal: is muppovel to have bean bought by an 
Englishman, many years ago; but who its present 
‘ownor may bo is unknown. Near this fragmont 
large cxcantions of ‘earth took place in 1008-4, 

vl many rains have boon removed. 

Many of the ruins mentioned by M. Enlart as 
omostic buildings of interost have entirely dis- 











‘appenrod, 

ise cow of hope and olbee ajo of ths ox- 
‘Cathevteul forming tho rez-do-chuusséo of the Kpis- 
copal Palace romain as in 1901: they wro mone 
tioned above. 

‘Famagusta possossed a royal palago of grout imn- 
portance ; this way converted by the Venetians into 
1 rusidenco for th Proveditore. Since the Eng- 
lish occupation the ruins of tho medieval palace 
hhavo boon used as n polica station and stables, and 
tho shell of th Venetian portion hs remained n= 
touched A portion of the external wall has fatlon 
during the past few yours. ‘Tho grand entrance of 
the Veuotian palace remains unchanged, a doos 
also the fine pioos of masonry which Bnlart suggests 
may bo tho “Palazzo della Regina of Venetian 
times (p. 647). ‘Tho latter being private property 
is doomed to diseppent ore long. 

‘The Tower of Pyla is still untouched, ‘That of 
Kiti tins rooontly been tho subjest of inquiry, and 
itis to bo hoped farther dopredation in arrested. 
‘The tower of Aluminno still exits, 

‘The Chiteau o small fortress of Linoassol is will 
‘used as a prison, but itt surroundings have bien 
recently improved. It now stands in the middle 
of a ginton, and forms an agreeablo foature in th 
town: its Aarehiteotaral character has not beon 
altered. 

‘Tho important monument, the Castle of Kolossi, 
is said to bo now the property of the Eastern 
Colonial Association ; it is at least in their ‘tenancy. 
‘The magnificent square tower, with ite interesting 
frescond chambers, its eurious firoplaces, and other 
‘lotail, seems cared for in m conservative spirit, 
Its chambers nro still usod a4 atoreroons for silk 
wort cultivation. 

‘The foregoing notes have been made with the 
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object of recording tho present condition of a great 
‘many of the most important monuments of this 
unique medioval kingdom, ‘The sccounts of 
Messrs. I'Anson and Vacher wore docidedly super- 
ficial, and tho monograph of M. Enlart is confined 
{0 ot phase of Cyprote art To give an ex- 
huustive statement of what the island contains in 
artistic treasures would involve the preparation of 
fan inventory such as is usual at tho present da 
in most civilised countriy an tnyoniory prope 
by Govornment neting ns the teustee of public pro- 
erty. At present such an inventory’ is under 
consideration, 

None of the visitors to Oyprus during the latter 
tart of te ninetenth centry earn to havo pid 
much attention to the Byzantine churches which, 
until recently, must have formed the contros of 
‘ovory Christinn village, During tho aust twonty- 
fivo years these always picturesque, if not always 
ory atin buldings have probably ben reduced 
in nombor by wbout two thirds i€'not more. A 
mania for dostroying their anoient churches’ has 
scized tho Cypriotes—a mania which may, howoyer, 
bo partly oxplained by the desira to provide jobs 
for tho village masons. Ax n rulo these old 
Byzantine churches wor built in auch a atylo of 
solidity and. of such small proportions that no 
fexouso on tho score of instability could bo nnged 
for thoir destruction, Tn tho majority of Cyprus 
villages nowadays the tugo.baen-like. building 
aren es atrocious Len ‘at stone carviny 
without stylo or appropriatoness, and surmount 
by 1 roof of red “Prono " tiles, offonds tho oye fn 
a situation where ¥omo vonerable little Byzantine 
chureh onco stood. ‘Thos monumonts of flourish. 
ing agrioultural districts aro tho only unfortunate 
resulta of tho penco and plenty under the English 
‘dministeation, 

Ttis to bo hopod that somo effort may be made 
to snvo tho fow Ainaintsg village churches and 
tho medinval monnanonts deseribod by M. Enlart 
bofore they aro all swopt away ns old materials for 
re-use in buildings of the modern Lovantino style, 





Apprntoxan Nores ron 1905, 
(Ist January 1906.) 


During the past your soveral attompta have been 
tnado to proserve tho historical monuments of 
Cyprus on the part of tho Government and also by 
privato owners, At Famagusta tho ruins of two 
churches have boon inclosod, and in Nicosia two 
ancient churches aye been restored and tho last 
surviving fmgments of the anciont Konak havo 
‘boon soured in. place of safety. 

At the end of Janunty tho inclosure of the rui 
of * St, George the Latin,” Fi tn, Wns com 
Tuenead, ‘This is probably the ruin of ihe earliest 
churoh built in. tho city of tho early fourteenth 
century, ot possibly before the walls of Famagusta 





oxistod, as it is one of the curions class of fortified 
churebes, Its walls stand in a most miraculous 
manner in spite of earthquakes, bombardment, and 
tee still cys destructive bain “pillaging: 
vy villagers in past holes made 
by. stono-ecekors aad olher thieetning, portions 
were built up, and the wall beneath the remarkable 
overhanging ‘portion at the west end was rej 
to some oxtent. All this requited tho. groatest 
‘eare, 39 a8 not to disturh loose stones or in any 
way interforo with the timo-worn effect of ‘the 
ruin. ‘This work was carried out by n mason. and 
four Inbourors under the direct oversight of the 
present writer, who devoted many days of watchful 
‘caro to the work in order that nothing should be 
touched carelessly. At the same time the ex- 
cavation of the itamense mound of oarth coveri 
the south and west foundation walls of the ruin 
‘was proceeded with. ‘Theso walls were fortunately 
found in a sufficiently sound condition to form the 
ineloguro: they woro haightenod sufficiently. by 
tho addition of two courses of old stone from the 
Abr trong wed spl padlock iron gate 
was placed within the outline of the former south 
door of the church, ‘The interior is now clean and 
prosontable to visitors. In the course of this ex- 
eavation tho curious discovery was mado. that this 
honutifal specimen of Gothio'uet is prnctically built 
out of tho remains of some classic tomplo of the 
largest sizo, ‘Tho ciroulur drums of columns about 
8 foot 6 inchos in dinmotor may bo soon wedged 
into the thickness of the fourtoonth-century walls 
‘on ovory aido, These column-drums havo taually 
hoon cut into the delignte wall abafts on ono sido 
to wit thelr adaptation to tho Inter atyle, Seo 
figs. 1, %,,and don tho accompanying’ illustra: 
tions, p, 207, 

‘Tho suerlaty of tho churoh ia still fairly pro- 
worved. Ita vaulted ceiling intact, and’on it 
reats tho earth which was plaoed lo protect it frome 
the Turkish batteries in 1671, A few ropairs to 
threatening portions were executed, and tho lange: 
‘aperture forned by stone-robbers filled up. 

‘During the partial excavation of the church a 
yery remarkablo carved boss, whioh originally 
forined the koy of tho apso vaulting, eame to light, 
and is now rangod with other fragmonts in the 
interior. 

St. Ge of the Greeks (the so-called “ Metro- 
polis" or Gathodent of the Orthodox).—This im- 
tmenso church, with ite stall adjacent. chureh, 
constitutes a mass of ruins, portions of which 
sre apt to fall. In the winter of 1904-5 somo 
small fr mits of the south-west corner fell, 
‘The whole is now inclosed with a high wall 
towards the road, built ont of dibris, with a strong 
prison-gate, padlocked, in the same way as St 
Goorga the Latin. Trospassors can now neither 
injure the curiously | Sah freseoes nor ran 
tho chance of injury from falling smsonry., The 
little side churoh, now choked with fallen débris, 
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probably contained the shrine of St. Epiphanius, 
‘a3 described by pilgrims of the sixteenth contury. 

‘The Armenian Charcb, Nicosia (Notre Dame de 
Tyr, ns identified by sevoral anthoritios).—This 
most porfect and well preserved of all the Cyprus 
churches (it seems to have been continued in use 
as a church from medieval days with @ short 
interregnum asa salt-store!) has recently. been 
somewhat * restored.” ‘This oporation osonrrod 
during the mouth of April. ‘The present writer 
happened to soe work going on, and immodintoly 
endeavoured to influence the matter from a oon- 
servative point of view. ‘Tho west doorway with 
its ancient doors (eee Enlart, vol. I. p. 149) had 
unfortunately beon already pulled to pieces, and a 
portion of the woodwork of the doors was sawn off 
to make wedges for scaffolding. ‘The priest in 
charge of the work was, however, easily persuaded 
of tho necessity for preserving such important relies 
of antiquity, and although the masonry of the 
Aoorway has now boon destroyed the woodwork is 
to be preserved as a curiosity in another part of 
the convent. 

‘Tho windows of the church haya bean filled with 
new wood sashes_and Inrgo panes of white and 
bine glass without sorionsly interfering with the 
mich decayed tencery and mullions of the fourteenth 
contury. 

‘Tho famous series of tombstones of distinguished 
persons, many of whose collateral descendants 
may still be living, hus fortunately quite escaped 








Ral 


alteration, ‘They were to have boon removed, but 
the earnest solicitations of the present writer seem 
to have beon stecessful, and they are now covered 
‘with a aquare of oilcloth in imitation of texsellated 
pavenent, which not only improves the, church 
from an ulilitarian point of view, but aids very 
much in preserving the low ralief slabs of the 
Tialian style. Tho sneristan. is able to oxhibit 
these romarkable geavostones to visitors by turning 
back the oileloth. 

‘The Armenian church is still_ wonderfully pro- 
served in spite of its many vicissitudes during the 
Middle Ages, the Tarkish conquest, and even this 
recent restoration, Tt is to be hopod that it may 
long continuo to be the most interesting and im- 
portant media yal monument of Nicosia, and one of 
its chief attractions to the intelligent tourist. 





At the moment of concluding the above notes 
tho beautiful old chnrch of St. Catherine (Haidar 
Pasha Mosque) hus been taken in hand by the 
Evkaf authorities. ‘The Greck workmen com- 
menced patting up a rough scaffold round the 
Dullding on st February 1906, and the work of 
cutting out old stonework for “restoration "” pur- 

is already advanced. ‘Tho ‘Turkish delegate 
Of Evkaf, who has charge of theso operations, has 
informed the present writer that it is his inten- 
tion to remove all tho dofective stonework and 
make the whole building * neat.” ‘Tho natural 
result of such n treatment will of coursa be de- 
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structive of ite unique character as an almost accompanying drawings of thi “ 

untouched example of the medieval style in Cypras. before the restoration. 

In tearing off tho internal plastering some trices _‘Theso two churches of St. Catherine and St. 

‘of the mal decorations have come to light. ‘The Goorgo the Latin show by their detail the very 





church were made * 
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carious consorvative character of Qypras mason- late character of its carving to be cortainly not 
craft. St.George the Latin wascertainly built about older than 1450; yet with this difference in dates 
tho year 1800, and St. Catherine appears from tho the masonry and the moulded work havea remark- 
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ablo similarity in style. Both these churches 
Tuaye very much more tho character of the 
“Neapoliian Gothic" than any other European 
style, in spite of M. Enlart’s efforts to demon- 
stmto the absolutely French otigin.* ‘The only 
incontestably French looking building in Cyprus 
i the Cathedral of Nicosia, 

Tn conclusion « roferonce may be made to the 





= ‘The only muthoritiee for the names of these two 


chagees are llown ie 
"Thu church now known as * St atin 
enly tapresened cn 


‘of the Latin,” Famngst, Ie 
‘Giollino's teeing ot the rege (pented. in Bese 
Si°Eolare thinks the malformation of the eu of the naine 
Mg Glorgo” represents the tbe eters "Lat" and hat 
ihe complete name abould read". Corgi Latino.” 

faa rocenly discovered MS, published by Menanlos 
Athens, 1000, Is n desorption of the ‘Tasks occupying 
ooo and Caraing the church of Bt Catherine, which 
Niro Bishop church, into a mosgue 

“agiae Keryjoarss, bnivrar mievorirer 

In deseribing tho church sx the Bishop's" the writer 
pralmbly alere tole popition a te erosing of two streets 
Sekine fave a tnt tin orga he SE aro 

Archhishoprs Palace garden. ‘The, trvdiionnl 
for this chrelt among he Christians is Saat Catan, 
Situough the Mouema have: dubbed it " Haidar Pas 
Homes.” 

Sfilerg waa church and convent ofthe Templars wer 
nf dediatio in Nico, tt of course the present bald 
Ipebong tom prod peas Gr sete ate han 
thie time. 
































« Antiquities Law, 1905." This is a law which 
was evidently framed merely for the purpose of 
rogulating the export of archaic remains, such as 
the contents of ancient graves and the objects 
found on the sites of very ancient temples. The 
monuments of Gothic art as public or private 
property are not specifically mentioned in it. Cer- 
{ain of its clauses might bo interpreted to cover 
such monuments, bat other clauses are evidently 
framed for the prrpose’of exempting such monu- 
ments when they belong to private owners. All 
cathedrals, churches, and mosques, as well as 
ecclesiastical ruins, are evidently private property 
in this sense, and thoir owners must, therefore be 
approached without reference to this Iaw, which ig 
purely confined to questions of treasure-trove, It 
is the desire of the prosent writer and of most 
Europeans who visit the island of Oypras that the 
‘memorials of the medisval kingdom and the Italian 
‘oceupation—in so far ns they still survive—should 
bo preserved ; but it is very difficult to induce the 
natives of Cyprus to soo anything more than heaps 
of old stones in seh meniorials, only fit for eutting 
own for modern parposes. There is certainly 
nothing elso in Cyprus to attract the attention of 
the visitor: its soenery is second-rate compared 
with Italy or Greece, and its classic remains can 
bo botter studiel in the Metropolitan Museum of 
New York or the museums of Constantinople, 
Florence, or Turin. 
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CHRONICLE, 
UMMER EXAMINATIONS 


Preliminary, 

Tho Preliminary Examination, qualifying for 
registration as Probationer R.LB.A., was held-in 
London and the undermentioned provineial centres 
on the 12th and 18th Tune, Of tho 267 can- 
didates admitted, claims for exemption from sitting 
for the examination wore allowod to the number 
of 68. ‘Tho remaining 194 candidates wore ex- 
‘amined, with the following results 


THE MIDs 
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‘Tho passed candidates, with those exempted — 
numbering altogether 192—have, boon registered 
as Probationers. ‘The following ate their names 
and addresses: 


ABBOTT: Richard Atkinson; Auckland, New Zealand 
(Mater: “Mr. Chas. Arnot. 

ANDENTON: Richatd ; Carlton House; Moorland Rou, 
Bournemouth (Alden! 

ANBUCKLE ; John Wiley 82 Trovalynn Terrace, Antrim 
Road, Belfast [Master Mr. Scol!- 

ARMITAGE: “Herbert Kelasll: 14 Manchester Rosd, 
Heston Chapel, Stockport (Master: Mr. J. H. Wood: 
1ous8 *). 


howe *) 

ASHFORD: Arthar Frank ; “Sunnymead," Hoddesdon, 

Herts (Mastora: Mesars. J. & W. Clarkson"), 

AUSTIN: Eso Hon 22Hyoalle Park oud Tyndale 
Park Beit (Sasi: Me. Thompson’. 

AVERILL: Arthor Stlleman fi) Cromwell Strert, Not- 
‘ingham (Masters: Messrs. Brewill & Baily *). 

ADCOCK: 




















ee 
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BAIS : Geotse; 61 Dee Steet, Aberdeen (Master: W. Ba 

ald). 

BAKES: Tealle Harper: The Grove, ile, Bradford, 
Yorkshire (Master: Me. B. Musto*). 

BAREFOOT: Herbert John Leslie; 1 Wexford Road, 
‘Wandsworth Common {Dulwich College. 

BARLOW: ‘George; 11 Alesander Grove, Longaight, Man- 
cheater (Masters: Messrs. J. W, Benumout & Son"). 

BARNARD: Harold) Thomas; M4" Hidge Road, Steud 
Green, N. [Masder: Aly. F. W. Roper). 

BATH: Horwce Handolph Harie; Sandown House, Church 
Fiells, Salisbncy, Wilta (Master: Mr. P, Bath). 
‘BEATTIE: Owen Kelth; § Marchmont Road, Edinburgh 

(Maxie: Mesers. Hendry & Mellan) 
BENISON: Norman Spencer; 22 Harrington Square, 
KW. (Masters: Meners. Beniaan & Bargioany. 
DBENAETT: Gwyn 29 Daraey Hon, Grated (County 
School, Grav 
BEREY: Joseph Norman; Tho Elms, Park Drive, 
Huddersfield (Master: Mr. Soweph Berry) 
: 8 ition Purk Avenue, Orwalin 
‘oad, Belfast (Stax 


MeN. Passinone 
BESTON: ‘ida Fane 
Toad 


















Melfort House, 48. Uj 

cl 8.E, [Master Mr.C. J. Haroli Cooper). 

MISSHOPE : Edward Besley 88 Hoan ae 
ipswich [Masters Messrs. Bisshop & Cautley|. 

BLACKFORD: Fred; 35. Summer Road, Edgbaston, 
‘Birmingham [Aaster: Mr, William J. Davis). 

ILOUNT: Edward Robert: elo Miss Hilts, ‘The Close, 

Sen View, meas Ryde (Master Me G; Boughton) 

BOTTOMLEY: Harold; ‘The Wood, Millbrook, Sialy- 
bridge (Mastera: Messrs, C. R. & §. C. Mayor *)- 

BOX: William Reynolds; "Eldon, Eldon Koad, East- 
bourne [Master Mr, 8, Box]. 

BOYD: James Stirling ; 19 Waverley Gardens, Crosamy- 
loot, Glasgow [Master: Professor Gottrlay *]- 

BROOME: Williams Tarrant; 8 MeLeny Villas, Hoslyn 
‘Gardens Darlinghurst, Sydney [Master Me. Spdaey 
jones *), 

BROWN: William Allred; Woodside, Pollard 
North Norbury (Master Me, Alfced Burr *], 

BRUCE: John Angus ; 26 Northumberlaaid Square, 
‘North Shields (asters: Messrs, Badenoch © Bruce). 

BUCKNELL: Leonard Holeombo; 88 Dunster Gardens, 
Brondeshury (Masters: Messrs. Hennell & Son *). 

BURGESS : Arthor:81 Parkfield Hoal, Liverpool (Master: 
Me. Henry Hariley "| 

CAMBHON : John, Fairbolme, Limes Avenue, New South. 
ate, N. [Master : Mz. W. West), 

CANTLY: “Charles Marshall: 20 Withipoll 8 
‘Ipswich (Masters: Messrs. Bisshopp & Cuttley), 
CATON: Williams Cooper; @ Ws Biveet, “Hove, 

Samex (Master: My. Thomas Garrett. 
CHAIKIN: Benjamin; 47 White Lion Street, Norton 
Folge, H.C, [Matter Mr, MB: Colin) 
CLARKE: Jobn Mouliing; rentwood, Pulwood, Preston, 


cick ete Who hha. 

it i etch Saka 
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cout ag Ming Bsa 

(fosters: Mesers. Thorney  Tacke). 
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Harry Courtenay; Hilt House, Grat 
oad, Acton (Master: Me. Aifvel Burr, OO 
COOK: Sidney ‘Thomas; kin Haase hoon! Gold 
Ti. Plymouth (Master: Mest. Thorney € Rosey 
COSTLY: Lewis; Fountalnide,” High Ste? So toate 
‘war Dando (Afastea: Masts, Reber Kes & sea 












































ANDSUMMER EXAMINATIONS : PASSED CANDIDATES 


COULTHARD: Tosoph; Faugh Hesches, Heals Nook, 
Carliale (Grosvenor Collate, Carinlol. 
COWPER : James Francis: 73 High Strest, C.-on-M., Man- 
‘chester [Masfer: Mr. John MeD. McKenzie). 
(CREAGH: Gordon Siowart; 54 Balmars! Noad, 
‘Kent | Master: Mr. Herbert H. Danstall © 
lam, Maree Gesserieht 19 Bharti Gitte ali 
hmiond, Surrey (Marlborough 
CRUTCHLEY: Frederick Ernest ; “Linwood 80 Orrell 
Lane, Aintree, Liverpool [Master Me... Rees). 
CULLING: Perey Edwards; London Street, Swattham, 
‘Noctolk (Masters: Messrs, Barret « Driver). 
DAILEY : Arthur Benjamin ; 4 Finsbury! 
E.G. (Master Mr. R. W. Hobden}. 
DAWBNEY: Frank Groves; 51 Palmer Park Avenue, 
‘Reading [Masters: Messry. Millar & Cox)- 
DEBOGORY : Natalie Tehirpan, Bulgaria. 
DICKINSON : Wiliam John; 106 WhiehaliA, Gatesheat- 
(Masters: Messrs. H. & A. L. Armour). 
DOD: Francls. Sandford: Turk’ House, Purndlse How, 
Stoke Newington. 
DODDS: Archibald Kirkwood; Nanton Villa, Berwick- 
‘on-Twoed { Masters: Mossry. Hanry & Muclennon]. 
77 Stuckpool Road, Southville, 

















DOYLE: Graham; 
Bristol (Mailers: Messrs. Holbrow & Osten). 

DUNCAN ; Malcolm; 19 Belvidere Road, Princes Park, 
‘Liverpool [Master Mr, Ml. Honan *). 


DURSFORD: William Joho : 125 Harvist Road, Queen's 
Park, W. (Master: Ste, Wonnacott 

BALES:' Cation George; LU Anlaty ‘oud, Hull 
{Grammant School, Hell). 

ERHINGTON: Laneciot Bxiph Gawun ; 5 York Terrace, 

t's Park, N.W. [Master Mr. A. G. Bond*). 

PALLON: Wallet Adoipbus Ritehie; 10 Ancona Hosa, 

Highbury, N. (Master: Me. A. Dizon). 

FAREY: Cyril Arihor; 12 King Gardens, West Bnd 

jampstead, 'N.W. [Architectaral’ Association 


PELLOWS: Retard Woothonse: Beston Pils, Not 
am [Masters : Messrs. Cnlvurt & Gleavo). 

FORTESCUE : George Alan: “ Fermain," Kenwick Road, 

East Putney, S.W. (Tonbridge Schoo!) 

FOWNES: Brace; 11 Qusrry Terraco, Hastings (Brassey 




















‘Weat Norwood, SE. (Aaxer .D. Whinvey 
GALE: Edward Tronell; 24 Burnt Ash Hill, Lee, Kent 
faters: Messrs. Tol & Weigh). 
IY Frank Georgy 20 Stamford Hill, London, N, 
TArchilecttral Avnceation Duy Sehool. 
GISHY!: Envuat Gaby; 20 Sheowebury Hoad, Stafford 
Ae Aegon Roy Cyt Latg, Boshyoo, Layton 
UNN Angas ge, Bashwood, Leyton. 
ON one Hiss (Maal Mr. deh, Lee]. 
HALSTEAD: Harry; 10 Palmer Street, Blackburn, 
anes [Master Be, Walter Stirap 
HAMIYS: Willi Henry; White San Ino, Great 
ation, Oheshive [Masters Mr, 8, Wran Owen * 
UANTMANN: Oat! Herbert; Noiherteld. House, Wey: 
rides, Surrey [Maeter: Ate John Belcher, ATLA. 
HnGHOW: Aland athe Duala, Periower Rosi, 
i Academy, Ocefl 
HEAUNGWAY: Abrabaan 100 Dura Hoad, Wimbled 


HENNESSY? John Prnoeia, Junr.; Selbore,_Siret 
{Bester Meaua Sua Power 
lker; 1 Belgrave Creveent, Sear: 





























fale, Mytholmroyd, 


Crags 
‘Meaara, Walsh & Nicholas}, 


Yorkskiso [Masters 


HIVEINS: Frederick W; Rectory, Bamford, 
ear setal (AMaaters Me Ghsln naa) 


HODGSON: “Hugh Aut 
Birkenhead (Master: tag 
HOLDEN; Fru; ohn Thoma Street tlin Dank, 
‘Blnckhurs (Master: Ste. H. 8. Faarbarat"). 
HORSPALL : Laslio; Cnerild, Tasddenden, 80. York- 
shire (Hulme Gruunmar School) 
HOTA: Holand; 25 Howland Streot, W. (Master: Mr. 
GL. Self *). 
HOUSTON: Willan Wolie: Lenamore, Jondansiown, 
‘Whiteaibey, Belfast (Master: Mr. Thomas Houston), 
HOWEINS: Glibert; The Elms, Grick, Rughy (Master: 
Fire tet ve es Rectory, 
‘indie Henry ; Ackwartl Ponte. 
fact (Master: Me, Perey Groen "| 
HOWHOYD= Jobs Wilion ; 85 Sterling Street, Bradford, 
‘Yorks (Aastra: Messre. Pairbank de Wall, 
HUNT: Arthur Fredesiok? 16. Keyes Hoad, Cricklewood 
Mr, G. W. Reoves*) 
INGHAM: Ariury Che Set Hebden Beye (Alaners: 
Mouars. Sutelife & Sutelife). 
IRVING: David Wishart: 41” Nelion Street, Crewe 
(Master? Mr. G. E. Bolshaye, 
} Cliston House, Kingsland, Shrewsbury 
(Masters: Mesor, A.B, de W. Seott Deakin}. 
JAMES: Thomas Stanioy 200 Baie Rond, Candi (Master: 
Mr. G. A. Bitkenhead). 
































JENNER: Thomas Gordon; 3 George's Place, Bathwick 
Hill, ath (Master: Me. B, Sileack 
JENNINGS: Herbert Charles; All Suints Vieange, 





‘Leyton, N.B. (Polytechnic School of Architecture). 
JENNINGS: Horuce; 25 Shrewsbury Road, Harlesden, N. 
(Blaser: Me, WE, Willamet 
JOHNSTON: Robert James, 78 Ditebling Hise, Brighton 
[Blasters Mr. Garett 
JOHNSTONE: Matthew; “Bruceville," Goschen Road, 
Carlisle [Masters : Mesire. Johnstone Bros) 
JONES: Thomas Edward; Terfyn, Port Dincrwie, 
‘Carnuryonhire (Carnarvon County School}. 
JONES: William John; 14 Telford Avenve, Streatham 
‘ill, SW. [Architectural Association Day School). 
JUDGES: Wilfrid Harold ; 16 Park Lane, Stoke Newing- 
ton, N. (Masters: Messrs. Bartlett & Rows]. 
KENDALL: William Jowett; 24 Clarendon Hond, Leeds 
AMasiere; Mesers. Jowett, Kendall & Son}, 
xn! 3 James; 1 Upper Vernon Street, Lloyd 


Square, W.C. 
KLUG! Mauri Wiliam Tafoell 28 North Gate, Regent's 
Park, NW. [Mfasers: Mesa: Eline & Jon 
KNIGHT! Frink Wardel; 98 Grove Hod, Hitchin, 
Herts [Maver : Mr. 6. Loeas*. 

KNUCKENBENG: Frolerck Lawrence; The Larchos, 
Tebey, Yorkshire (Sedbergh School, Yorkshire) 

LAMBERT: Nobert: “Bovchrol,” Moorhead, Shipley, 
York [Mauters: Mest. Kay 

TANSDELL? Covll Amber? 19 Birbeck oad, Acton, W. 
PMaslor: Mr. J. Osborne Sith 
Frederick Bertram; “The Linden,” Harborne 
gtr Mr Gal Media 

LAWSON: ‘Frederelateury? “Nelhorpe, Gaforth, 

Northern) (Mavis? Mosse. Néwiombe 

‘encotnbe 1 


LAWSON: Pulp Hugh; “St. ian,” Newioo, Chester 
oe ors Mee Same Jepson) 
LEESON ; PaE ace Bion “ Leaholme," Barnt Green, 


LOG! Thcodore lies Tintern,” 3 Toad, 
‘Woodterd Gran, Bosex (Moser: Menare Wariok 


Hall: 
Deni; 21 Gore Road, Victoria Park, 
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LEVY: Herbert Reginald; 8 Harvard Court, West Hamp- 
stead, N.W. (Masters: Moses. Kempson & Connoly) 

LODGE: Thoms Arthur; * Woodlands," Crookham, 
HS... Hanta, (The Architectural Association Day 


School 

LONG: Charles William; *Rhodenhursiy" Leigham 

‘Conrt Road, Streathaun [Master Me. F. Wheeler *). 

LOWCOCK: Arnoli; Poplar House, Dronfield, near 
‘Sheffield (Masters: Messrs. Smith de Ensor). 

















LUCAS: William 50 Weltje Toad, Hammersmith, W. 
[Polstechnie Schoo! of Arehitecture). 
‘MeCAUL: Dagald MeFarlan; ok, Chisleurst, 


en osore 
MATHER Thomas Joba. 


Rose Villas, Denbigh, North 
imoock} 





MOLIVER ; Har 
(Polytechnic 


Sheol of Architecture. 
MONGAN: William Vanstone; Newton Hoose, Unthank 
oad, Norwich (King Edward VIsh Grammar School, 





Nor 
MONLEY! Vranele Henry; 14 Linosla Stzet, Laleester, 
MOSS: Harold Edward; St, Ayres, Brightan Rood, 
Surbiton [Univertty Sohool, Hastogs) 
NIXON: Ernest 16 Fem Avent, Jesmond, Newcastle: 
‘anviyne (Novemtle Modern Sehool- 
OATHS: Walter Sviees Cotage, Halles, Yorks (aser: 
Me. Ba Derry 
OWEN: Geottay; Cary Street Chambers, Warrington 
(avasters: Mesrs. Willams # Sega Owen *) 
PARKEM! Aitred Thomas Holaats 110 Soathohurch 
Tea, Soutiend-on Sen (Masters: Messrs. Greenhalgh 
Brockbank 
PAUKEH: Wille ; School Hoos, Crabbe Cros Redlich 
daghan Mnegal Technical Day Sebo). 
oT: Stanley Charles} 48 Stas Strut, Laon, 
‘Bede [Manterts J. 1 tvown & Soa). 
PATERSON! Jones; f The Avene, Berwick on ‘Tweed 
Afoser Mes." Gradon * 
rok: Attar Edd: 18°Tejan, Stot, South Shiels 
aster: Med. Walter Hanson) 
PEDDIE: George Sith; 85 Carnarvon Sect, Glasgow 
(dfasier: Me, John Patewoather*| 
PETES ¢ Tomar daunes; lt Hartington Steat, New- 
uti Rye [nr ews Cacklt ors 
Disk) 
PONDEH:” Herbert Boulton; 40 Sk Helen's Mood 
Haaings (University Sahoo 
POWTEI: Clarence Willams & Boothroydon, Rhodes, 
Manchester [Mast Mr.G. 1. Willoughby *) 
PRATTEN © Ales 37 Queen Road, Mealing (Masters: 
ilar & Cost 
PIICES William Harold; 67 Wellington Toad, Uridg- 
ier Maalre Sees. Samson & Cota) 
PYWELE | “Willan decison Cumbedaad” Howe, 
awl, W. (Master! Mee Wiliam Fyvell *) 
BRIE? Thomas: Glenealm, Eereeod Hoa, Levens 
Maine, Manes (After Mr Henry Price) 
NODES? Howland. Thomas; St. dobi’s oad, Epping, 
ewes (Master: Me. H. Tooley" 
RIGHAMDS Archibald, sor Grawsbay Vila, Yon 
TE ehards* 
4 1. Abington Steel, 
rallord (Master: Mr. Wilson Dalley) 
HOBINSON: Harald Layton 9 Clitheroe Hod, Clapham 
(ddaser: . OfSe of Wotks). 
od” John Garey The Drive, Oatlands Paty 
epg (Master: hr. 0. Warey *) 
NOSTADS chard 67 Aine Hon, Bishdate, Southport 
{Seainbrick a) 
ROUGHLEY: Edward: 16 Flephant Lane, Sato Heth, 
‘St Holes, Lanes (Maser! Med. Baton, 
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ROWNTREE: Douglas Woodvillo ; 11 Hammersmith 
‘Terrace, W. [Architectural Assocation Doy Schoo!) 














ROWSE : Herbert James; Oslstone "Moot Lave 
Tverpool [Masler: Profesor G. H. Relly*). 

BOYLE: Gordon; 17 Cooper Stoet, Manchester (3aslera: 
Mesery. oslo & Benet 

RYCHOFT: “Emest Catia + Kewstoke™ Warvick 
‘Roni Thornton Heath (Thornton Heth Sebo}. 

SAUNDEMS: Harry Francis; * Craythorne,” St. Mildred’ 
oud, Marente [Architectural Association Day School) 

SHACKLETON: Wiliam: 139. Souileld Lane, Groat 
orion, Benford (Aaster= Mr. odes Calvert) 

SHERREN? Stank Ud Alexander Rood, Gropdon 
(Master: Me. Peuak Windior). 

SHOOSMITHL: Arthur Gordon: Halley House, Halle 
bury College, Hertford Collese) 

SHINUBSALLT Donglis Gringe 161 Tulse Hill, SW. 
[Masters Mr. HP. Monckton *) 

SILL: Prodesic Albert; 47 Devonshire Street, Portland 
iat, W[Aveiteetaral Association Day School 
SMITH: Rawing 85. ‘Neno Parado, Wibech, Came 

(faster: Mr, P. Burdett Ward) 
SMITH! ‘Fred. Noble; 6 Hardy” Stroot, Nottingham 
‘Mr. rth Marshal 
P flonry, Frederick” 880 Wiley. Stvet 
Surrey Hills, Sydney (Aaster Mr. G- Sidney Jones 
STAFFORD: Jamen Nisbson Greenlee; Clovelly, Ri 
oa, Moo Green, Biewingham [Tonbeiige Sehoet) 
STAINTON: Samael Jowphhy 40) Owen, Street, pin, 


Stall [Master : Mr. Matthew J. Batcher}. 
STRICKLAND: Harley Clarence “Vietor; 65 Mingmer 

















Avwnae, Vatham, BWV. [Master : Me John zon 
all. 
SUTCLIFFE: Erle John; 3 Lee Mill Road, Hebden 


Bridge, Yorks (Master Me. A. W. Reith}. 
SUTCLIFFE: Hariley: 4 Airedale Crescent, Otley Roa, 
(Bradford Technical College]. 
SWANNELL: Charles Malcolm; 4 Delaporte Gardens, 
‘Maxwell Hil (Master: Mr. A. W. Cooksey *). 
TANNER: Edwin John; *Mothbury," Brackley Road, 
‘Beckenham (Architectural Assoviation Day School}, 
hres George; 12 Durlston Road, Kingston 
‘on-Thames (Afaater: Mr, Walter B. Tower}. 
‘THORP: Frederick; 87 Southbank Road, Southport 
Master: Mr. Goodwin 8. Pucker), 
ty 142 Warwick Road, Carlisle 


eg. 
‘TODD: Charles Bornard; 62 Berkeley Street Hall (Hall 
‘Grasamar School) 

(Es Aubrey Alltel Gifford; 228 Plymouth Grove, 
Con-M,, Manchester (Schoo! of Technology]. 
TRANMER: Frank; 41 Candler Street, Searboroigh 

[Master Mr, Chantles Edeson). 
TREGELLES: Nathaalel; Hoddesdon, Herts (3asler: 
‘Mr. J. A. Teogelles). 
"Albert Chiles; Dalueny,” Brighton oad, 
‘thin [Aastra Mesos. Carer de Ashworth 
‘TURNER: Augustus Hermon: Pronpeot ous, Cavers 
‘eat Heading [Master Mtr James Haat) 
YSOR: Goong, Aled 20 ‘Gist Sach, Liverpool 
Road, N, (Masters: Messrs, Gritin « Woollard*). 
UNDERWOOD: Sidney Froucis Gilbert; Dartford Houd, 
‘March, Cambs (Mantes Me. P. Burdett Ward). 
VOYSEY:’ Charis; "The Orchard,” Chorley “Wood, 
Herts [King Alfred School 
WALKER: ‘Frank Wiliam; 25 Wileed Stret, Derby 
[Maslore: Mesars. Naylot & Sala 
WALLER: Walter; “Staileigh," Kensington Road, 
‘aniley (Masters: Mossrs. A Neill & Soa). 
















































WARD! Piatk Raymon Pony Sites Wedsesbary, 
s hfe A 3. Dann I sel 
WATTS. Aur; 101 Uppor Brook Stet, Manchester 


[Masters Be t-H, Day! 
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WEBD: Philip Edward: 1 Hanover ‘Terrace, Ladbroke 
{(Arehiteetursl Aseoointion Day School). 

IM: Porey Jamos Dassek; 58 Wiekhas Houd, 

‘St, Jobs, Si. [Architetaral Axtociation Day Sebo: 

WEINBLAG! Judah 88-80 Lolenworth fading, Con 

‘yercial Steet, E. (Po tec Soa of Areitesr), 

WHITELEY: Charles 10 Hall. Hoyd, Shipley, 
yn Mawes te. Hodes Calves 

WIGHTMAN : Thoms Blair Moneriet Street, 

ally oad, W- Glasgo (Maser: Maer. Thoms, 


id 
'S: Conrad Birdwood; Willstend," Matlock I, 
‘Cavershara, Oxon [Master Mr. W. G. A. Hambling!. 
WILSON: Herbert ; Browiield ‘Terrace, — Twleaster 
(Mfasiors = Mess Bromet Thorman} 
‘Wallaco; «The Lindens," West Bromwich, near 
a [Baste ewes, Wo Keni 
‘WORSSAM; Cell; eo. Beewr, a, AMenbamn School, 
‘wear Bilatree, Herts [Alenka 
"The ster (*) uti Memes Tanti. 










Intermediate. 

‘The Thtermelinte Examination, qualifying for 
registration as Student R.ELB.t a, was bold in 
Tenlon and the undermentioned prosfucall ee 
nthe. 18th, 13th, 14ab, and 16th June. One 
jwundred and fifty-six candidates were examined, 


with the following results :— 
ree Hhamoet Pant Matagnt 
ree oe ee ee as 
To Gene ee bo ee 
Era Sy year 
wise BS ee eee ede 
[re A et ieee es 
Aeon, Lotet Oem 
13670 ry 


‘The passed candidates, who have been registered 
1g Students, are aa follows, the names being given 
in ordor of merit ax plaeod by the Board of 
ANTON! Pole Roa (ta ai 
HANTON: Peter Kydd. [Profationer 1908): ojo Mr, Be 
Harling Payne Ll Jon Set fork io oir 
Me Be 
RAMEE! Jonas Crocker {Preationer 1000]; Stanmore, 
Nowton-Abbott (Master! Mr. TH. Andry). 
‘MUSH; Frederick Thwnitea [Proationer 1901); 88 Gras- 
she Had, Motel il Ns (Ble: Mr. . 





‘Hynmond] 
WATT: Jahn ong Dick (Protlioner 1908); Vie 
toria Vill, SB. [Master : Mr. James Strang]. 
GRIEVE: James (Probofioner 1906}; 2 Bldon ‘ermace, 
eal, Yo {Mair Mi, 2D eave 
HAMPSON: ‘Joneph Louis [Probationer 1809; 
Halen's Hoad, Bolton (Maslere: Messrs, Bradshaw & 


MADEOMD = slomce Henry Pvoationer 1000); 
1 gsng oul, Nightnae ade, Clans Connon, 
* Messrs. St, Aubyn d Waaling *). 
CHAILEA: Herbert Lele, Probaroner 1908); 
Mea sr Trica cuted [itaser! Me WW, 


BRYA! 
‘Cowilell, 12 Grey Friars, Leloaatar (Master: Mt. W. M. 


Cowie. 

EMDEN: William Samuel Alfred [Protationer 1904) ; 
‘QU Antrim Mansions, Hampstend, N.W. [Master 
Mr. W, Euden}. 




















CALDWELL: Robert Whitey (Prodationer 1807); 17 
Osaloy fens Glasgow [Master Mr. Donald A. 
Pian 

COLVILLE: Dayil [Probationer 1905); 179 Hosemount 
Place, Abericen [Stastr: Ste. Artur Clyne") 

ADAMS?” Perey Tilbwell [Probation 1900); 4 Cant: 
mes Roni Carden Square, NW. (Santora Messrs. 
Nivea € Wigglonrorus 

BARTHOLOMEN: "Benjamin Vincent (Probationer 
ToGo]; a1 East Avenan, Walthamstow [Master? Mr 

Onn Mabe {Probationer 1690]; Ponte Rond, Ti 

bert (robationer oulner : 

Se Hana ever” ae WJ, Per 53 

HOSEING: Thonue  Sianley [Protationer 1908); 68 
‘Cornsilon oad, Drstl [Masters Mars. La ote 
Weslo") 

WHITTAKER: Thomas Herbert (Brndationer 1908) 15 
Ment Boalevards” Weal -Uciford, Nota 
{asst Moh Bo 





















Road, IN. 

IGG: Willan Arthur 1 
arntorih Lanes {Atnter Ste Gs ke 
SHELL: William Henry (Probotioner 1901); The 

Firy, Irlam Road, Sale (Master: Me. B,J, MeBeath)- 

WRIGLEY: Harold Lanwnon [Profationer 1003); Wolles- 
sole, Panouage, Sournge, Woren [ater Me 
: G, Pie 

STOCKTON: Taséll (Prodationer 1901); 27 Hamilton. 
‘Street Hoaton Norris, Stockport [Aauler: Me, Willams 


Swans). 
PELLING: Arthur Paykener [Probationer 1908}; 08 
Gilesgate, Durliam (Master: Mr. W, Crozier) 
‘ROSE: Charles Holland [Probationer 1904); Ethandune, 
Pee Gardcn, Winbleon, 8.1%. [eer Me. 
Slater") 
MANNOOCH :"Theodure Charles (Probatigner 100 1 
Cavendish Place, W. [Master: Mr, W. Henry 
BAIGERE. Mother ‘honpeon. {ypbeter 190 
‘9 Hatt Place, Cheltenham (Master: Me. FW. Waller* |. 
MITA: Willan Soul [Probtiongy i 
Toad, Lalcester (Master: Mr. Walter Brand *). 
JENKINS: Alert Henty Hopkin (Propationer; Junction 
‘Hotel, Blackall, ne. Bndgend, Glamorgan. 
WALTON : Leomanl Webb [Probalioner 109) ojo Artbar 
‘Marshall, King Street, Nottingham (Master> Mr. 
‘Arthur Marshall *) 
TEPFREY; Jolin MoNee [Probation 108) 
Pinalico, S.W. (Master: Mr. B. 2 
Willian Hiatdy [Probationer 1008) 
‘Mangaretia Terrace, Chelasa, S.W, (Master: Mr. We 
Flockhart"). 

WOODIN: Walter Edene(Probationer 1904); 11 Thorneett 
Toad, Anorley, 8.E. [Masler: Mr. A. W. Cooksey *). 
MADELEY: Chatles Stanbury (Probationer 1004): 100 

‘Aston Lane, Persy Barr, Birmingharn (Master: Me, 
AISHL: Clifford Auguste [Probationer 1905); Rosemount, 
Fairfield West, Kingston-on-Thames [Aaster: Mr. 


ee 
{Probationer 1904]; 17 Cressingham 
Pear atte Rerers 
LB gd tan rata 
AIDS lterre te 
EE wie dem ey 
tens Sseeood, Mate { Mage Mr. W. D. Pratt). 
acer eng eneten Creel 
eae Creer ae 

Cackett ¢ Burns Dick *). 2 
ea 


SHEATH: Albee Geore [Protation: 
Parade, Bastbourne (Masters: ‘On 
Hawker). piace 

8x 
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ARNOTT: Charles Dudley [Probationer 1906]; Senerott 
‘The Clits, Gorlesion-on-Sea (Master : Mr. H. Dudley 
Aroott). 

MATTISON : Malcolm Dacre (Probationer 1908) ; 20 
‘Derby Road, Wensto (Master: Mr. Arthur Maison) 

SORIVENER: ‘Alngnne, Twyford (Probationer 1003); 
‘The Mount, Endon, Stoke-on-Trent [Maslers: Meas: 
H. evivener & Bon) 

PIERCE: Wobert (Profotioner 1904}; Mona Cottage, 
Linnfalrpwil,Anglesay (Master: Mr. Harold Hughes" 

MATTHEWS: Harold Ewart [Probationer 1904): Lian: 
‘nit, The Avenue, Yeovil (Mester: Sf. C.B. Benson}. 

BURTINGHAM: Alfeed Glusde [Protationcy 1004): Wosay- 
ern, Evesham (Afasfers: Messrs. Mansell Maree!) 

MURRAY; Robert Howyon (Probationer 1002]; Shadow: 

foxburg, SAW. (Maser * Me BO. Merray. 

CARTER: John William (Probationer 1006), 47 Church 
rel, aghy (Maver: Linn). 

HALLATT: Charles Arnold (Brobationer 1905); The 

." Wath-on:Dearn, near Hothecham.{Aaster= 

















Elm 
Mr-H. 3. Potter“). 

DAFT: William Austin [Probationer 1908°; 97 Jeane 
‘Road, Oxford (Master: Mr. S. Stallard). 





). 

Soo; dames Maul [Proton 190; 8 Holywood 
ond: Sout awioger Si" 

Dg Thonns {Even 1904): Alorn” Nent 
Ta, Ble ela ast te. Flach 

HOWSASS: Tames yee [Pelee 1900s 41 Up 
Clgueer ace Date an Sree Me Sor 

wan ADDIE mts Aner iow 
28 York St Foran Sate We (las Me 
Seu Gone) 

RADFORD? Geom Sidney Hotter (Pratione 1908 
2 louse Sees Warwick uae SAW hes 
itd teol Se 

CAMBEDS butey Jn (Probation 108 
Walave esl Ballon Sore [oar he Googe 
Elkington *), 

COCKE live Scott (Probation 1901); P.. 
Ghanbiry, Genesio OL Tarnow (Maser: 
eit 

COOPER: Arita (Protationer 1901); 18 Henertt 
Sire, laugh, Duele [Mtr er, Whtsney 

COULDA: ‘Wail Noma” (2ycatiner 196877 4 
Trnury Ronit’ Balhan, SA. Mars Meee 
Edmeston & Gubriel *). 

DAVIS! Chase Wiles [rotation 1908); $88 Fenbae 
poet Edgbaston, Birmingham [Masters : Mossrs. 

racy Bee 

DUCRERT: Kitasd”[Probationer 190m; 24 Chapel 
"Walk, Presen [asrs eH. Mapas) 

LKINGTON Hyon el P9obner 100; Nett 
Hours, Laurson Foun) Hl BO (lear! 
ewe ikngton & Son" 

PUA Wie AACE haan (Zvtaioner 1905]; 
atberion 17, Noerood BML 6-6, (tays Calg 

FITZGERALD: George Edmonds [Probationer 1905) ; 
49 Tyra Hood” st Toba, 8 tart 
Sateen 

PORTER: "Elvard Haold (Probation 1068): North 
el Thr, Dates My 3 ou) 

GWAR: Gordon yt tPyotatoner 
Wareroy oud, Bouraenauih [iaxtr® Mee G. A. 
En ty ; 

AYN! iy ts epere Sauer se dere College 
Coun, Sreatry [Slab 

KAY: Albert athe 145 Broad Street, 

-MAXWI. Hranede John Meal [Evotatner 1008); 
1 Bk Albuns Avent Bolo Prk, London, 
fatter! ae oie 

MUAEAES Antiey Fuunron (Prohatonr 1900) 
9 Mavis Ei Sse” Woods NO [Aas 
‘Mr. T. J. Bailey *}. 
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‘TIPTON : William Winnall [Probationer 1903]; Hill 
Gre Wellgo, Buoy (avr Mt Boa 
‘TURNBULL: [Probationer el 1 Tho Oaks, 

Sunderland {Masters Mesure Ws 1. Mien *) 
WANE Vivian Zyatiner 1004) 69 loond Wood 
Boarumosth [Aastort: Messe Hyver Michel 
WHEATURY Jeph Horace Linehan (Protafione 
‘o0s): 0 St Peter' oad Peer, Hai Sater! 
Me WB Unavorih 
WILD" Alot" [Pratetloner 1008) 21, Aden. Grove, 
‘Bloke Newington N. [avers MA. O: Bow 
WHIGHT Hwan Kale (Pvodone 406) 18 Moryek 
YEOMAN: Guy Hemingvay (Pralatey 1008}: Shrab- 
ROMAN Guy Hemingway (Pralatoey 1908); 
ery oa rata Manors eA. Keen ©) 
Teste nt lt ot 


Final. 


‘The Final and Special Examinations, qualifying 
for candidature as Associate RL B.A., ‘aol 
London from the 22nd to tho 29th June, Of the 
112 eandidates examined, 61 passed, and the ro- 
maining 61 were relegated to their studies, ‘The 
‘successful candidates ire as follows :— 


BAMFORD: Dennis (Probationor 1902, Student 1908}; 
Faraday Mansions, Qacen's Club Gantens, West 


Kensingtn, W. 
BAMPORD! Fralerck Noel (Probationer 1904, Stulent 
WA); 7 Trevor Siuare, Rnihtabridge, SF 
BLACKADDER "Henry "{Pretationer {000 Student 
1004); rom, Brough Ferry, We Scotland. 
BRAY: Arthur George (Protutions- 1001, Studon! 1905); 
1 tendlord Avenue Ballon. 
BROOKE: “Albert Balvard [Protationer 1808, Student 
1002]; Darlsono, Breekey Park, Forest Hil, St 
BULLOCK : Archibald [Probatiomer 100% Student 1965}; 
20 Amesbury Avene, Streatham Hl 3.4 
CALTHROP: ‘Willan Wellesoy Janes (Frvhationer 1901, 
contin 104) He Eadeuny, Hosa 
SOALES: Harry {Spa Bzomination); 
Brigo Srv Leutherhee, 
ren Hanworth [Probationer 1899, Shulent 
12 Ruston Boal, Great Yarmouth. 
lard Horace Oninan (wbatoner 1995, 








COLLINGES 
‘Stuilent 1908) ; 10 Lover Rock Gardens, Brighton. 





COOKE: ‘Willen’ Henry’ Howacl 
‘Student 1a)“ Honest" Wentey Meare 
COSWAY: Reginald Wentworth Alfred James {Proba- 
fuer 1808 Sfaden! 1901}; 68 Baekghne Gate 
DAWSON: Atithiw: damon {Profinet 1000, Student 
190); 1014 Gloucester oa easngton, Ss 
DOWNS? ity. Bact (Praktionr ly Séndet 
1904); Shaw Side, Guiseley, Yorke. 
EATON: ‘Ghatles Wiliam [Prototoher 1901, Student 
1003}; 00 Hawthorns Hon, Deane Ballon 
EDLESIGN: Ernest Haroon! (Probationer 180, Student 
908); Dysart Baltinge, Naish, 
MMWOa|; I" Miskinood. Lond, Oherunetm tent 
:  Obortonetin Harty, 
Manchest ua 


ms 
virB! no ty gi ott 
9 Geraldo Hond, Wandenontes Sominatonls 
Se 
iat a Serie ie 
EL Pac Ny, a 
Uy; cng ar a it 
Hey hg ers 
ieee cet ent 
cast te gin 
Wrenbury, Leinster Road, Muswell Hill. st! 
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+ Gord Copentan, BLA. Cantab, (Prettioner 

a, Student 1908 25 Qooes Ance's Gate, 

MARSALIS Hugh Jobe Cae [Special Besminatio]: 

1088, ‘Harty fPvobtinay 1808, Student 1005); 52 

Noss: :R 

Moses Hitoey {Probaticer 1908, Student 1908}: Bock 
seiniGhacr [Pobaner 108 Son! 1508: 
“Bank, Beces. 


MUNDELL; Joueph Edward [Protationer 1809, Student 
1001}; 157 Wool Exchange, B.C. 

MURRELL: Harold Franklyn (Probationer 1000, Student 
1904); 7 Thurlow Park Hoad, West Dulwich, SE. 

NEWTON: John (Special Examination}; 2 Purley Park 
‘oad, Paces, Sarrey. 

PARLETT : John [Probationr 1898, Student 1900) ; 
Drains Hol, Dates 

PHNLINGTON: Stanley Hightld [Probationer 1500. 
Stadt 101); Meadow Vila, Station Row Sotry, 


PHILLIPS: George Kdward [Probutioner 1901, Stadent 
100g)? 88 Grafion Hod, Acton, W. 
ROWBOTHAM: Harry Arnot (Probation 1897, Student 
s00) 19 Charing Gross Boud, London, W. 
Spec! Examination); 37 Spring 






3 yuthtield,"” Clarendow Leeds. 
Probotioner 101, Stadewt 1908}; 
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WARD: Bernard Michael [5p 
Upper Pariament Street, Liverpool 

WATSON = ‘{Probationer 1901, Student 1904); 
3 ocalla Place, North Shields. 

WESTWICK: Bert Cecil (Protationer 1902, Student 
1004); * Hill Crest" Grow Hill, Mansfeld, Rotts, 


special Reamination); 4 


‘The New London County Hall. 


‘With reference to the course to be taken by the 
London County Council for obtaining designs for 
the new County Hall, it is stated that the 
Establishment Commitiee of the Council, after 
giving careful consideration to the suggestions of 
the Hoyal Inttats and also tn the report from 
the architect of the Council, on the courses which 








F successful 
appointed, shall collaborate with the 
architect, who should have dis- 
in all matters relating to the 
internal éeonomy and constraction of the building. 
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‘The Seventh International Congress of Architects, 

It is possible in the present number to do little 
more than chronicle the fact that the Congress has 
‘boon bold, and that the programme doiailed in 
these pages a few weeks ago hus been carried out 
in its integrity, without hitch snd practically with- 
ont deviation of any kind. ‘This year's Congress, 
however, has heen essentially an Institute concern, 
and as guch demands fall record in the Jounsat. 
It is proposed, therefore, to devote an entire 
number to the sabject, and to give in the August 
issuo a complete account of the business proceed- 
ings, and of the yarious functions, visits, and fétes 
with which the week hns been crowded, 

‘This was tho first occasion of the International 
Congress meeting on British soil, In point of 
numbers it hias been far ahead of provions records, 
tho total membership amcunting to Tittle short, of 
1700, some seven hundred of the members coming 
from abroad. On every hand among those wi 
havo had experionce of these Congresses apprec 
tion is expressed for the British meeting as being 
‘unique in the interest of the subjects chosen for 
debate, and in the arrangements made for the 
entertainment and enjoyment of the members. 
‘Tho Congress indeed is universally scolaimed 
distinguished success, ‘This it could hardly fail 
to bo; Evarything ani everybody combined to 
make it so, ‘be zeal and enthusisam, the tireless 
energy and self-sacrificing devotion of every 
holpor in tho work of organisation ; the tearty 
welcome and generous hospitality extended to 
members by corporations and individuals alike ; 
tho admirable adsptability of the Grafton Galleries 
aa the Congress locale; the, for Britain, quite 
tolerable weather, just only a little disappointing 
‘on the oceasion of the Garden Party—nothing has 
been wanting to achieve sucooss, at all events on 
the social nnd festive side of the ie 
rogurde tha more serious business nnd dis- 
‘enssions, making allowance for the excessive heat 
and the outdoor attractions, the meetings have 
boon very fairly attended. Although somo of the 
rooting lasted nearly three hotiry there was time 
for reading only n few of the numerous papers 

inted, and the quarter-of-an-hour limi im 
for those that were rend, and the five-minute limit 
imposed on each speaker in the discussions, 
naturally resulted in the mutilation of some elabo- 
rately propane catys aod many careolly thought 
out apeochos. This defect, however willbe fully 
repaired in the Compte-rendu, where papers 
discussions will appear tn extenso. It is impos- 
sible at the momont to give any precise idea of 
the dato of publication of the Compte-rendu. 
ory fort wil be sande, haworr, to get it 
through the press with as little delay 1s possible, 


The late Lady Curzon. 
At the Congress Meoting at the Grafton Gal- 
eries, on Saturday, Mr. Edwin 1. Hall, Vice- 




















= Es 


(28 uly 1006 


President RBA. io the Chair, the following 
retolution, moved by Mr. E, W. Fritchloy, of 
Bombay, and seconded by Mr. 8, Chujo, of Tokio, 
Delogate of the Institute of Japaneso Architects, 
‘was curried in sympathetic silenco >— 

“Resolved : That the Seeretary be requested 
to convey to Lord Curzon the sympathy of this 
Congress of Architects at tho sad erdayement 
hho has sustained by tho death of Lady Curzon. 
This Congress foals that it owes x dobt of grati- 
tude to Lord and the late Lady Curzon for their 
efforts in the preservation of ancient mrchitec- 
fiiral monuments in India, and the encourage- 
‘mont of Indian arts and manufnetures pertaining 
to our profession.” = 





‘The President's Farewell “At Home.” 


‘The President's “At Home,” given in the rooms 
of tho Institute on Monday the 28rd inst. formed 
‘ pleasant supplement to the Congress festivities, 
A large number of membors of the Institute were 
present, together with some of the foreign members 
of the Congress who wore extonding their stay in 
England. On viow in tho meeting-room was an 
interesting collection of water-colour sketches and 
dmvvings of architecture, most of them from the 
Congress Exhibition, and Kindly arranged for the 
“At Home” by the Secretary of the Exhibition, 
Mr. Ralph Straus. ‘Tho water-coloars included 
skoiches by Messra, E. Guy Dawber, Emest George, 
Walter Millard, Sie Charles Nicholson, R. Phond 
Spiers, J. A.'Swan; und others by the lato 
8. Hart, A. W. Pugin, George Devey, J. K. Colling, 
J.0'Conner, R.L, and Joseph Nash. "A selection of 
drawings was shown from the Burlington-Devon- 
shire Collection, of which the Instituto is custodian, 
comprising original drawings by Inigo Jones, 
W. Kent, and J. Webb. Also some drawings from 
thé Instituto collection by Sir Christopher Wren, 
1H. L, Elmes, and others eminent in architecture. 

‘Monday's “At Homo” was practically Mr. 
Belehor’s farewell recoption as President of the 
Institute. ‘The thanks of the General Body wero 
publicly voted to him for his eminent a8 
Prosident, on the motion of Sir Aston Webb, at the 
last mecting of tho Institute [seo page 445). Tt 
remains only to add the grateful acknowledgments 
of the staff for the kindly courtesy and consider- 
tion they have invariably experioneed at the Presi- 
dent's hands during the whole period of his 
‘cecixpanoy of the Obair. 








Obituary, 
Wirstast Joux Gavr, elected Associa : 

Fellow 1898. "Mr. Gant died at his reidende, 1 

Havelock Road, Hastings, on the Sad na, 

‘oaun Taowtas Corner, af Buenos Aires (Soane 
Medallist 1881), elected “Associate 1881, Fellow 
1905. The news of Mr. Conder's death arrives by 
cable, which states that he diod suddenly. 





Patron: His Majesty the Bing 


UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS 
VII™ INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF ARCHITECTS 
LONDON, 16—21 JULY 1906 


Hon, President: H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 
President: Mr. JOHN BELCHER, A.R.A., President R.1LB.A. 
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Headquarters of Congress: THE GRAFTON GALLERIES, Grafton Street, London, W. 


Secretary = 
W. J. LOCKE, 
Seerclary RIB.A. 
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Blatt kris Enogurl Se i aa ecm, Toto Beeson st, BALA 
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THE CONGRESS: SOME NOTES AND IMPRESSIONS. 
By Menvys Macannyey [77]. 


Tend to oppoar later; meanwhile it has been thought advisable to set before members 

of tho Institute in their own Jounwan a précis of the Papers and doings of the Vilth 
International Congress of Architects. ‘Thera is no doubt that the Congress was a great success, 
‘The nombor attending was a record, and the organisation was excellent. ‘This was largely duo to 
the untiring zeal and energy of the Secretary of the R.LB.A. and his collaborators. All worked 
in harmony with the one object of making the Congress great success, To arrange and cater 
for so large w body as 1,700 people was no sinecure. The multifarious duties that fell to this 
devoted body deserve more than a passing word of thanks, but this is not the place to enlarge on 
this side of the matter before us. 

Mo the President the Congress owes a great debt of gratitude. His unfailing urbanity and 
tact under all conditions smoothed away many difficulties, His office was a trying one even toa 
man in robust health ; it must have been doubly so to Mr. Belcher after his late serious illness. 
‘AIL members of the Institute must hope that the strain pat upon him has had no injurious effect. 

‘A plain statement of what was done would prove unintoresting. So have adopted the rather 
unusual course of stating my own impressions, which, though partial, will at least be personal and 
Tmoficial. ‘The Papers numbered seventy. Naturally all were not of equal value, neither would 
they all appeal to the whole architectural world. Roughly, they may be divided into two sections, 
eontroversial and professional. 

Tn the first we have the conservation of national monuments, the extent to which an architect 
should receive the theoretical and practical training of the craftsman, the architect's control over 
aedat and craftsman, the place of architecture in general education, and lastly the statatory quali- 
fieation for architects, a subject which muy be discussed under both of Gur main headings. 

‘rofeseor Baldwin Brown, who read tho first Paper on the Conservation of National Monu- 
rmenis, clearly contrasted the diforence between British armngoments and those adopted in Con- 
Tnuttal eountries, The Ancient Monuments Protection Amendment Act of 1900, he said, showed 
trvadyanoe; but on the whole, while abroad this subject had been taken up by the Government, in 
Groat Britain it had been left to private enterprise. Again, though Great Britain had a Monu- 
mont Act, it conferred no eompulsory powers over monuments in private or corporate ownership. 
In invontorisation, too, we were behind our neighbours, and Professor Brown welcomed the idea 
that the Congress should strengthen the hands of those who urge the necessity of this, and ploaded 
for the appointment of » Royal Commission as tho most practical measure possible, 

‘The Training of Architects in Craftsmanship naturally attracted great attention, Mr. Reginald 
Blomfield read an intoresting Paper in which he surveyed the whole field from an historical sland- 
point; and after M. van Gobbelschroy, on behalf of the Central Society of Architecture of Belgium, 


hae Papers and proceedings of the Congress will he published in ertenso in the Compte 
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had warmly urged the necessity of such training, M. Gaston Trélat made a valuable contribution 
to tho discussion, based no doubt upon his personal experience in the school which bears his name, 
M. ‘Trélat’s conclusion was that the education of an architect was sufficiently perfected by the routine 
of @ life bound up with the applications of the art. As to a theoretical and practical education at 
the beginning of the career, he held that the advantage would not compensate for the time so spent. 

On the subject of the Architect's Control over Artists and Craftsmen, Sir W. B. Richmond 
urged that a committee of six architects, six seulptors, and six painters should be appointed by 
tho R.LB.A. in order to get away from specialism and its narrowing effects, and he looked forward 
to such a committee becoming an advisory body to the Government and 1.C.C. both in common 
sense and good taste in all matters artistic. M. Nénot, of the French Institute, recalled some 
personal experiences at the time of the construction of the Sorbonne, and maintained that an 
architect should be given great freedom in his choice of collaborators, and that he must himself 
direct the artists to follow their work without any other preoccupation than the general harmony 
of the whole, and that within the limits of securing such general harmony he must leave the 
painters and sculptors complete liberty of form and of colour. 

‘The Education of the Public in Architecture drew an interesting Paper from Mr. Beleher, 
A.R.A., President of the Congress and of the R.LB.A., in which he minutely examined all the 
principles of architecture mainly from a technical point of view. Mr. 'T. G. Jackson, R.A., perhaps 
hit the nail on the head when he said that, after all, the best means of education was by the 
production of good buildings (with which Herr Otto Wagner, of Austria, agreed); but many 
others fayoured more concrete and immediate steps being taken, and Setiores Carmona, March, 
and Saconella were for direct education in schools by way of the compulsory teaching of elementary 

tecture, the endowment of free chairs, excursions to the moat renowned buildings of ull 
countries, and even by the gratuitous display on municipal cinematographs of collections of 
buildings. 

Lastly, with regard to the Statutory Qualification of an Architect, there was considerable 
difference of opinion; but M. Louis Bonnier, of Paris, struck the right track, in my opinion, 
when he declared that in architecture, more than in any other art, teaching was a necessity. 
Two forms of teaching were in fact necessary—methodical teaching and technical teaching— 
and the two could not be separated without giving imperfect results. Such teaching, he concluded, 
must, to be efficient, be nccompanied by a sanction pointing out the person who could bo safely 
entrusted with the fortanes of private people and the budget of the State, the health of the indi- 
vidual and the hygiene of the nation. ‘That sanction is the diploma, 

Herr Otto Wagner was also, I think, right, when he pointed ont that artistic control could 
easily be exercised by the various Boards of Works, and that the legal process must consist therefore 
in the architect by his signature accepting responsibility for his plans and covering himself by the 
contractors of the various parts of the work, who in turn produced the ealeulations made and 
revised by them, 

In the second main division we have the professional subjects, such as the execution of 
important Government and municipal work by salaried officials, steel and reinforced conerete, the 
condiuct of international competitions, the ownership of architects’ drawings, and the planning and 
laying-out of strests and open spaces. On the first of these subjects an excellent Paper came from 
Herr Otto Wagner, who pointed out that the architect appointed to an office could not play the 
leading part, but must subordinate his ideas to his oficial superiors ; that no artist cramped in an 
office could reach his highest development ; and that therefore a State or municipal administration 
would never obtain as salaried officials first-class architects, and that therofore they could not 
fulfil by this system their sacred duty of cultivating the fine arts. 

‘The discussion upon steel and reinforced concrete was responsible for a great number of 
valuable Papers boing road, Mr. E. P. Goodrich’s account of his own system of ferro-conerete being 
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interesting, but appearing to rouse a good deal of criticism. ‘Throughout, the leading part was, not 
unnaturally, played by our American confréres, and an interesting announcement was made hy 
Mr. George B. Post, who said that before the next Congross he hoped the American Commission 
‘appointed to make extensive experiments of all building materials would be able to furnish fall 
information. 

Little or no substantial progress was made us to the conduct of international competitions. 
Avcarofully codified Paper by M. Guadet introduced the subject, but for the most part the discussion 
wandered off into minor details, and finally it was decided to refer the whole question to the 
Permanent Congress Committee. 

The diseussion upon the ownership of architects! drawings showed a distinct tendency to 
become limited only to the British aspect of the matter, From this, however, it was rescued by 
Dr. H. Muthesius (Germany), who showed that the legal question was by no means so definite in 
Germany as many of the audience seemed to imagine ; and finally a much amended resolution was 
carried recording the opinion of the Congress that the architect is employed for the production 
of u building, and that all drawings und papers prepared by him to that end belong to him. 

On the planning and laying-out of streets and open spaces excellent Papers were road, and 
everyone regretted that time would not allow of a discussion being held. A very thoughtful Paper 
came from Engine Hénard, who minutely compared the principles on which Berlin, London, Paris, 
and Moscow had been laid out, and who, as regards parks and open spaces, summed up in favour of 
the superiority of London, Another good Paper came from Dr. J. Stibben (Berlin), who argued 
that on purely esthetic grounds there was as much to be said for straight as crooked streets, and 
advocated the aiming at self-contained street pictures. Not the least interesting or valuable item 
was the exhibition by Mr. Frank Miles Day, of Philadelphia, of a series of pictures illustrating the 
ideas advanced in the Papers, including views of what had been accomplished at Cleveland, Buffalo, 
St. Paul, and Washington, 

The discussions that ensued give a fairly good index of the importance attached to the 
subject by the members attending the Congress. The attendances on no oceasion except the last 
were crowded. In fact it was evident that a lnrge portion of the members came for enjoyment 
rather than for serious purposes. With the exception of The Times and Morning Post the public 
Press and public generally took little notice of the proceedings. Architecture is not understanded 
of the people, and our controversies interest them but little. Till the awakening eomes we must be 
content to be unrecorded and despised. ‘The one subject that soemed to be worth recording was 
that of the statutory qualification of architects—that appeared to touch them nearly. It would 
not do to enlarge on this subject here, but it sooms a matter for regret that the discussion somehow 
ended as it did. 

‘To turn to other matters the exoursions were in all respects a success, except that provision 
had not been made for the numbers that would have wished to avail themselves of the opportunity 
of seeing the various historical buildings prepared for these visits, As most of these visits wore 
in duplicate it is impossible for me to speak of more than half. ‘The half that I attended wero 
undoubtedly a success, though the excessive heat was most trying. It must be a source of satis- 
faction to the British member to find that unstinted praise was bestowed on the buildings selected 
for inspection. ‘The praise that was given on the part of our confrires must do good as coming 
from unprejudiced sources. It was my good fortune to be in the company of some of our trans- 
atlantic cousins, and the surprise and tho enjoyment of our architectural brethren were most cou- 
forting to the British breast. 

There is as much individuality about some of our English homes and castles and their 
environment as in the palaces of Venice and her lagoons. You cannot, and never will, find their 
like elsewhere, There is a distinction as well as a distinctiveness about Hatfield, Bramsbill, 
Haddon, Hampton Court, and Knole which is inimitable. ‘This has been recognised by ourselves 
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for many years, It was a revelation to many of our distinguished guests. ‘The visite to Oxford 
and Cambridge, Hatfield and Hampton Court, gave them ocular demonstration of this, But the 
Chronological Exhibition also showed them, not only the choicest examples of our domestic archi- 
tecture, but the vast stores of ecclesiastical buildings spread throughout the length and breadth of 
the lagd, Tt seems to mo that the R.A, could with advantage have an Exhibition of Archi- 
tectural Work, leaving out modern work. ‘The Congress Exhibition, interesting as it was, was not 
so attractive as it might have been, owing to the extremely limited time available for hanging, and 
to the fact that there was o want of harmony in the arrangement, All these faults could largely 
bo obvintod by moro time and some expenditure of money. It is slowly being borne in on the 
public intelligence thst ensel-pictores do not represent the whole phase of art. ‘The oldest and 
Tnost usoful of the arts has a claim to be considered by the leading society of artists. 

Of the purely social and eonvivial moctings of the Congress it is hardly necessary 4 say much 
toyond the fuct that they were all immensely popular. It mast have struck oar guests as singulae 
that no Government notice was taken of our proceedings. To us who are used to this subbing 
it did not seom extraordinary, but to our friends it appeared as a slight which they eould not 
understand, 

‘One definite result appeared to me to come from-the discussions, nnd that was that, in the 
opinion of those best qualified to judge, namely, the American architects, reinforced concrete and 
cece! construction was still in the experimental stage, and that no reliable data had as yet been 
oquited, Tt behoves all those who are about to employ this method of building to provoad with 
txtreme caution. When we have learnt how to build with safety with this novel construction, we 
can then apply our minds to its artistic treatment. 
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© Tho British railway companies and various Conti- 
ental companies ised roturn tickets to. Landon. at 
vonsiderable reductions to members altending the Con- 


The London Exhibitions, Ld, placed at tho daponal 
of members five hundred invitations to visit the Imperial 
Royal Austrian Exhibition at Earl's Court. 
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man, and an English and 0 fore 
Appointed for cack of the Bectiooal 
‘questions of the 

flamer of the Chairan and. Secrotaries 
finted under the titles of the various mibjects in a 
Aibacquent part of thie report, 

‘The formal inauguration ‘of the Congress took 
at th Cal Kindly ace at the spn of the 
Congress for ny the Lond. Magor wad the 
Conpration of the Uity of Lindon, LRH the Princes 
Toutne had gracioualy’ consented to honour tho mooting 
with reson al he wore tobe presi 
ver bythe Duke ‘of Argyth ona of tho Vice-Breadents of 
the Congress. 

‘The menting took place wt threo o'lock, nnd was very 
lungsly'nttonded, the great historio hall elng ‘ilod. Co 
avertiowing. Her Royal Highness and. the ‘Duke: were 
fvaited at tho door of the aldo gallery by tho Prenitent 
‘and mombers of the Executive Comsuittes and Uy. tho 
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Meoting ; Sit Le Altua-Tadoma, R.A., Sit W, B. Richmond, 
RA, Sit Avton Webb, RA, Sic Wen, Eaverson, Sit 
John Taylor, Profemor Aitehison, RA, Mr, Alfred Rast, 








RA. Me Roginald Blombeld, AJR.A., tho Hon. Nona 
Korr' and Captain Geotfrey Robarh, in attendance on the 
Princou ; the Membora ot the Exeoutive Committe, the 
and soveral members of the Institute Counel 
‘tho Lord Mayor, having addrywsed from the Chal 
fow words of woleome to the Princes Louise and the 
‘Duke of Argyll, surronitored the Chair to the Duko, who 
then called lipon Mr. Bolehor, tho President, to deliver 
hig Address of Woleome. 












‘The President's Address. 

Your Royal Highnon my Lord Duks, your Hscllney, 
my Lords, Ladies, and C As President of the 
Riyal Tita of Beith Aroitets Thao the Nouour 
of being invited. to provide over the work of thin the 
Seventh fnternational Congrosa of Architects ; ani’ on 
Vobal ol  asoutve Conanities I tke the eorit 
‘opportunity: to heartily walcomo the distingnished Delo- 
ates und Arclitets who have hoveased thes cout: hy 
their proven, and Yo ature thea of our high regard and 
estcom, 

T fool sure that the members of the will be 

ms pasonly eae fo ihe Patt a ho Cone, 
thatthe Piney of Walea bas consented fo be ite Honeeary 
President, and that tho Royal Family have in other 
ways shown an interest in our proceedings which has 
een, and. will continue to be, a great incentive and 
fencotragement £0 us. 

‘The Royal Princoss whose kindly and 00 
‘we weloomo amongst us to-day is not only herself a din. 
Ainguished sculptor, bat has shown ali) a Keon and 
discriminating appreciation of Art in all its forms. ‘The 
rrtiatio tastes and interests of the Princes Loujse neo as 
well known to our éonfrires from other lands as thoy are 


tous 

Gentlemen, I have every that our deliberations 

will prove of great interest and valuo, aad will tend to 
Be 
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xdvancemont of our beloved art throughout the world. 

Ty interchange of ideas, comparison of moth 

fand the statomont of experiences under new and changing 

ions that that advancement wl be aout. The 
Congresses, therefore, may be expected to bring in their 
train fresh life and vigour, inereatod enthusiasm, broader 
Views, and now ideas which cannot fail t0 benetit the 
community at large 

T say “community advisedly, because the fact ix 
oginning 10 be recognised that Architecture as a. fine 
art is not, oF must not any longer be, ono of the luxuries 
‘of the rich, bat is of vital importanoe to tho physical 
find moral well-being of all sorts and conditions of men, 
‘apecially. in cities and large towns, Environment. is 
{© tremendous factor in education and development, 
‘A. man's surrouscings have enormous power over bith, 
‘whothor for good or for evil; @ power that acts oon: 
finvowaly, without eesaation—almost, we may say, by 
day and by night. 

is facts ing nore and more early, recognised 
every day, and offorta, we hope, will be made to intro 
thee a ete suerison ov ‘butings of evry kind, 
hat « bottor ardor of things tay gradually bo oreated. 

Tht here, at the very outeat, wo are confronted byw 
popular misconception voncorning the true nature of 
Architecture 

Ti past yoare public intorst hax boa almost Limited 
to tho weidntifie wide of the quention, vie, that houses 
‘ud othoe buildings should te wel bili, sound,_ and 
Wwholivomo ; that drainage and ventilation, shonld. be 

fully nitesded to, nod othor so-called" practical” 
matters 

‘Occaiionally, and mor frequently of Jato, a cortain 
amount of ornament and so-called style has. beon 
‘oatadert, wid this has boon thrown in’ or daubed on 
Afterwards, and tho rosult dignified with the name of 
Architecture. 

‘Such work is not true Architecture at all, Ttis mary 
hnailding—sound and good perhaps, but stil mere build. 
ing—plus cortain ornamental abd docorative features. 
Now, if our architecture ix to be an elevating and refining 
Jailuonew ; if it to be an enduting power for goo s 

‘withers to coming generations 
igh aspirations, of moral power 
iroatnost, the netviio elomont must 
not ng mnoroly added : it mnt interponetrate 
ao Hen with senile knowledge and experience tra 
{he very tet 

“Vrehitecturo is both scence and an. att, and the 

tho roiation between tho two 
wt for mere audition (+, at for muliplion. 
tion (=). In other words, Science upplion the facts 
‘and the lays which Art takos and proses into the werviee 
Of noblo ideals. Tho scientific and artistic clements in 
‘good building may perhaps to a certain extent bo 
ddistingnished, bat thoy’ cannot bo separated ; they wee 
sir mare teat wp 

i. motive for in tho pao 
noo Bf in the damand foe aie nn eoort 
tht the architect's work eas for w mel wider range 
of Gogh od purpose than ie necmwailyimplid 
such provision. 

Tf the task entrasted to him is to bo honourabl 
voll as adequately fulfilled Io rust be an artist, wit 
Artist's motives, on, i 
‘man of prootical will and scientific knowledge. 
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‘in. this way the slementary nocemitios of fe may 
tbe mado to serve high and noble. ends, nnd much that 
clovating. and ‘nay be brought into te lives 


Sr the people os a lent but continuous power for good. 
That hamon the streots they traverse, and the buildings 


We 
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thoy work in may all bo made, as Lord Leighton once 
heerved to contain © the firegerm of living beauty.” 
‘quickening and invigorating tho deep springs of health 


and joy. 

"The. ings of this Cor fand the publicity: 
ae rae te Oona eae 
sd ely re et 
fe wea ly ar i i 

ra hen bl, ae 
Hit ry Ul ongoing my 
tt taf perhaps be as well here to inform those of our 
honoured guests who aro not yot aware of the fact that in. 
this country we havo no Minister of Fine Art or similar, 
‘authority to watch over the interests of the public in thi 
nee ‘of the art, ns distinguished from the science, of 
ing. 


‘We have a“ Firvt Commissioner of Works,” it js trae ; 
but, howover ablo and enlightenod he may. be, tradition 
‘and ountom lit his activity and his authority within 
certain faiely wolldolioed lines. 
There has boon, however, of late, amongat the educated 
tion of tho public, a wonderful awakening to the 
Interest and valuo of Architectare aa a fine art. On all 








hands we discover a receptive spirit, @ disposition to in- 
Gh, ands oadnees to lara somsing the fave 
‘of our art—not marely to admire tury ite past 

ascortain 


Atchiovomonta, but, treating it aa w living att to 
{tan funn nad ital pricipl” Revers 
ile mma aking hw they ay. dni 
fetwenn oo, ood 
afi a : 1 os io with 

o are taking stops to supply the public with rome 
simple eriteria of m general aracter which Ian fev 
fara basi for the formation of a ertial taito aod sound 
dgiont ; andthe question of how boat to, carry thi 
Sut is a aubject that will como teforo the Congres for 
‘onsileation and dacusion, 





To can thus give tho public wn insight into rome of 
yo ving principle of ou acta he Teg 4 em 
phasive th iving"—wo aball unlock to them a 


feritable storehouse of aterat ‘and. Information. or 
1o man has evicher Sl Iying tefore bin for exploration 
Aiud rseareh than the ian who" takes an intelligent 
interest i Arcbitectur, who can oppreciate ita Polls 
fd deeipbor Ite ‘Everywhare, at very rn: 
Merit ioalie teen leer Ree ek eek on 
pctive faculties upon. Tevery: tel ork 

Ho to bins a fund of Saformation as well axa roveation of 
Sart gop He wl oa hei, 
woo in dh Bigs onder th soils 
tions that peevaied each age, For all trie Archit. 
taro is inatisot with life. tho life of ita people nd of tts 


one. 

We may atndy the thoughts. and of past 
senetatio, not only in their ote and prone, bt 
fo inthe orchitetaral work that they Toate bakind 


os 
No historian's verdict is more roliable than that which 
Js written ws with « pen of iron in Dick and in stone, 
anemia haw wo esa of ibe tilianc of Gren 
a Roms from the mon 
cuts ee iments of their 
ones out bins tol of out dally io nt ong, of 
cue noble nina of our sued intonata, of ous, Ceca, 
hearted. views oF of narrow-minded selfishness. 
wate residenco is an index to the character, tastes, 
sand disposition ofits owner. So, too, our public buildings 
will declare aloud to after generations tho ideals. and 
sentiments that gavern our municipal and national life. 
‘Tho educational valuo and hintarical interest and int- 
Portance of Architecture are enhanced by the faot that, 












‘unlike Literature, Architecture it 0d wn 
‘eraal in its its great ite priceless 
Tfeasres, are open to br know and read ofall. 

“fvery ation, i i true, han its own aovonte. nod ite 
pov idioms even in Architecture: but this Is to be 
Qoanted for a pxin rather than a Hindrance by the man 
‘tho visit thot lands, Aa he travel fom ane country to 
note arn ro on, ty fo aot be tah 

te diversity of expresion, fa everaftn 
Hight opon therrarions axpects and widen of tman tie 
ol gh rl ing ay reo of Me to 
I opemo i eys peskig of men we anes tnt 
5 pase aay. 

"The study of Architecture tay inde be mde en of 
the most eateancing of rarsuitn¢ but i150 be delivered 
from that touch of pedantry, that arckaologieal flavour, 
that 20 often lings to ft, the student tat bo Drought 
into contact with living principles, ‘The monuments of 
the past ng well ax the work of today, mudt bo real and 
fodigedtn'the Hight of those princes Ubat hod good for 
{very ago and for every nation. 

lees tay brother architect from othoe lands— 
and Tam prot to soe no many lak Toon amongst 
fiom “T may venture to polat oat tint our Architoctare, 
Hike that of othe nati, as h ditinctivo character of 
isco on mrt ad raver type thn fu 
tloewhere 

"This partly accounted for by the dull grey atmo- 
apliero whith no constantly wrape Us Tou, Hy he coe. 
Flrntive raronens of sloar and unny ekies) nnd our 
Fenerally ‘unfavourublo climatic conditions ‘but Tam 
file mostnot throw all the reponsbity upon 

ature. 

We are wala in character and disposition—thero it no 
doubt about it—and. more 0 perhaps aa Individuals 
ihn orotic 
wort of rang, in fatty with the dravbeidge 
fatitaally raised, “We tro rosrved and apt to. abut 
foursalves| up. within ourselvcn {nour railway’ train, 
td even inoue cits, we 8 apart in alleney Ge merely 
throw remarks at one another over the top ofthe orang 

We habitually roprews ou emotes an hide out 


i 

‘Naturally, thorofore, oar building allo ary often stolid, 
‘oven grim and forbidding in wnoa they tack the 
charm and brightnoi which distinguish the Architeotnre 
‘of other and sunnier lands, We hide them away too—in 
ack strocta or (if they be in the country) behind hi 
walls and as many ‘as wo can presi into th 
ate 

But let mo hasten to add that I have o in 
wpoaking of these external characteristics of British 

Frohitecture, and that is to beg my illustrious confries 
from abroad not to stop at the external features, but to 
Punmo their researches a little further, and they. will find 
‘ot forth in our buildings nnother characteristic of the 

Ee a roca epatance wil bo fos 
eateries peste fe fut 
that our warm hearts { 

‘Onoe wit the doors of their houses there will be no. 
lack of a heartinoss of welcome and a sincerity of good- 
will which may bo firmly relied pon, 

"The many mansions and other beautiful residences 
ia ell ont soaniy.ehoench Sete We deopoe 
element of our hearts lives, and will be found worthy 
OF piane is generally agreed that our modern domeats 

ore on a 
bnlltings present a noteworthy development of our art, 
‘and one that is almost peculiar to this count ‘Wo can 
not show you strects leading to public bul ‘of such 
stately character as may bo seen and in other 








ae. 
ana Pensmeirs avowsss AT @UILOMAL, 


‘great cities of Furope, and our public buildings them. 
ce cearreeomie 

‘The new Approsdh to, Buckingham Palas, and. the 
Memorial to Quoen Victoris—desi ‘Sir_Aston 
Webl—show what might be done if only much opportu 
‘oro more frequently given, 

ad Sir Christopher Wren beon allowed to carry out 
his plane for laying out tho City after the Great Fire, 
thers would have boen no lack of fine streets to show you, 
‘or of splendid vistan opening up to view every building 
‘of importance. "But there was no Minister of Fine Arts 
to turn the scalos in favour of an enlightened potiey t 

Having drawn attention to somo of the features and 
‘conditions of British Architecture, let me acknowledge, 
‘on behalf of my countrymen, how’ much we have learnt 
from, and how much we have profited by, the many 
splendid examples of Arshitecture which ant to be found 
‘ahd nmirod im your respective countries, We tinturall 
find inwtinctively turn to the South for that which i 
Dright and beatiful. ‘The warmer temperanient of the 
vwouthor artist is favourable to productive fancy. 

‘Wo seo that tho nations amongst whom the love of 
beatity. ia a national trait, instinotive and. inherited, 
foock it in all their works, and set forth their tational 
sean in thelr potiio baidings—an eloment nthe 
tceation ofthe people whol no Government can afford 
to despise. 

‘Tho union of tho arts in which wo boliove tho Kooret of 
your success to’ lio ik not #0 advanced amongst ua aa 
With you ; but signs are not wanting oven here of the 
growth of w closer bond between thom, and arohiteots 
i seulptory wil be found collaborating on a balding 

nt its distinctive purpose with greater cloarnoss 
tid oauty before tho ayer of en. 

‘ho witaran east Of mind, running ever in is one 
‘xtoove, may Inugh or even mnoor at this: but from n 
ational we well 4 humanitarian standpoint, thero can 
‘scarvoly be w groater mistake than to overlook tnd neglect 
the emotional nde of man’s nature. 

"Tho greater tho advance in civilisation, the more 
presing the cai of the exotions of, the poop to due 
Teeognition nd well-balanced development on true 
‘and right Nines, 

Feats of engineering, appeating to tho intellect, astoniah 
but do not move wr; but work of beauty, buildings of 

portion ‘and appropriate design lilt. the 

othe, algae and commonplace Into. 

higher rogion, and. fill the heart with lofty ideals and 
sleasrable tions i 

fim and, purpose of the Congres ia the welfare 

‘of tho poople. This ean only be accomplished by raising, 

Hh Ldn Ft of ara na he peli Oy tg 

tone ing nobler end for all work, 

fant thu liting that "which sould cthertise be Bank 

material, utilitarian, and common-pince into the rogion 
‘of tho beautifol, the elevating, nnd the inspiring, 

Tn conclusion, permit mo oneo again to offer you all 
mboartfelt and most cordial welcome, T trust that the 
Congress will be m great sceene, and that your visit to 
London will prove both a profitable and nn enjoyable one. 
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Delegates’ Replies. 
glia Preden’s Addion contd, Mr. W: J. Locke, 
seraary, formally prseated the oficial report of the 
Inbour'6¢ the Exeewive Commiteo a at ont in the 
Programme of the Congress, and. went on t0. reed a 
featement briefly mimumarsing the ‘proceedings ot" the 
Committee and the arrangements that. td. tan. made 
for the instruction and entertainment of the Congress. 
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Holland, My 2 ae rr aegis mer enees ot 
Daumet' ; chesi ; Gree, we 
Metaxas; Hungary, Mocsiour J. Berek; Ttly, Prot foot a 
d'Andrade ; Jopan, Mr. S. Chujo; ‘ren by Barry. 
‘Ventura Terra ; Rusia, M. Robert Baker ; ‘Sele We must, try 

Don Velasquez Bosco; Sweden, Prof, Clason; United much i 

‘States, Mr. ‘B. Post. after 


Sone of the speoches were in English, others in the and bona 
language of the country repeosoated. All spoke of the dig down, 
plea the in vinting Ragland, of their pottery 
Appreciation of the honoar chosen. to Fe 
country. aod oftheir eral wie far the wees 
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tho M. Caluwners (Belgiam) lated from 

ee Crees eaaieny wera. 
pid thezsbowel emesis worthy flonan of tiegrat hou in Gonos in Forney and in Home “And thon, 
orerunaiers, roforred.particulae! : when they thought of France, let them think 
tollectiogs ia the London museama. SDauniet (Prance) those’ marred chdtexux on, the Lait aa eooyhors 
congratulated ua on our unrivalled collection of classic Let them think, again, of tho triumph of Spain, of the 
work in tho British Museum, and the benoit which  Excural, and of othor magnificent not to speak 
‘must accrue to students from tho study of such superb of thow in the Low Countries nearer Tn the 
oak Herr Muthovur (Gremany). who spoke in fare it might ba surmised that in ur domeato tre 
English, sald that German architects know expecially — tecture wo tbo compelled by our motor-omanibuses 
how much the world had tolearn from England in domestic and our traction engines to go back to. moto ancient 


‘architecture from which ideas werw emanating andl revolu- 


of architectare—namely, room within n.court, 
ionising the world of architecture: and he stggosted Unet. ‘Red those wes amotber 

the forsign 3tatives ahold ‘bo shown, specimens think badd been ‘i 

of the best Elaguah domestie arsblhectare at the ay. te shastiy te 


i 

Fe 
i 
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Mr. 8. Chujo (Japan) said that architecture had to play 





ita partin that Western civilination had brought in a.steel eradle. 

about in Japan. ‘The Tnstitate of Japaueo Architects, Francisco of the disastrous effect. of 

be tad, would watch the developaeat of arkitectare bailing, ad ach 

in thei country, and strive to influence it in the proper earth temors better than others, and it might be that 
direetion. He hoped to nee a future Congress in Japan and buildings would bo built like the earth itaell, with rook 
to aco thore all those aasomnbled at the present Congress. and with steel running through it. and of this 
M, Boker (Russia), who spoke English without any trace kind "might become  foaturo of faturo arvhitectre, 


‘of foreign nccent, said he know from past experience 
hhow warmboarted and xympathetio was the welcome the 
hospitable English invariably extended. to all 


would meet the present company again— 
ovale, tao th . 
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and he could not help feng iny by their cordial On the motion of Sir Aston Webb, R.A., a vote of 
reception on the prevent Profesor Clasoa thanks was passed hy acclamation to’ the Princess and 
(Sweden) roferred with admiration to the taste and akill to the Duke of for their kind intorest in the Con 
splayed by tho English in thoit architeoturo ; he gross, and to the Duke for his remarks at the inaugural 
ed with pleasure how the designs were based on Ceremony. 
hintorial tradition combined with rational construction, ‘Tho Dike riety snd mentioned that 
ourtny ofthe Lond and Corporation the Guild, 
Gallery, ing a valuable oolloct 
‘The Duke of Argyl's Inaugural Speech. works of Belgian painters, was thrown open 10 members, 
‘Tho Dake of Argyll, in his opening remarks, said be and could be forthwith inspected. 
bould emulate the brovity of the foreign delegates, whom, “At the close of the ings the foreign represen- 
‘on tehalf of the Home Seetion of the Congress—and the tativos were sucoossively presonted to the who 
Princess amociated herself with him—he most cordially ly tendered hor hand, intending Uo shake hands ¢ 
‘welcomed, and he hoped they would spend a very pleasant the delegates, ron and all bowed low and kiisod 
ime in England. ‘The Princess had nover bees so greatly the Princess 
lacing a fo mako devigns aad reac the architect ot 
fany great bailing, but it had been her pride to interest 
Thetelf in tho sister art of sculptore. Tk waa a very great 
to converse with an architest, for in doing wo one 
* ‘& if one were buikling & house—one of the 
joys of this life. Tt wax a joy if ono built it with one's 
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CONGRESS ENTERTAINMENTS: 


‘tho Duke of Argyll again honoured tho Congress by his 
presence at the function, 

‘Tho foreign visitors 3 thomaclves delighted w 
their entertainment, and not least with the opportunity 
‘of inspecting the year's show of Academy pictures under 
‘such agreeable conditions, 








Reception at the Mansion House. 

On Tuosday evening, 17th July, members of the Congress 
wore tha guests of the Lord Mayor of London, Sit, W. 
Vaughan Morgan, Bart, at the Mansion Honte, ‘The 
gussison arsving wero pocived and welsomed by tho 
Lord Mayor and Lady: Mayoress, attended by some of 
tho prinolpal City dignitaries in their robes of state, A 
ruimerous and distinguished company had been invited 
to mot the visitors, and the seene presented in the noble 
Egyptian Hall and’ Ball-room was » strikingly brillant 
‘ond. Somo vocal music waa excellently rendered. by 
Missea “Macleod and Cook and. Messrs. Sidwell, Jonos 
‘and Raingor, and soleotions of instrumental musio wore 
erformod nt intervals during tho evening by Here 
Stonialaus Wurm's Orobestra. Needles to add, tho 
ional hospitality of tho Mansion Houso waa fully 
ntatned on the o°casion, 


























‘The Institute Garden Party, 


On ‘Thurvday, 19th July, tho Institute entertained the 
Congrost at ait evening fete held in tho Gardens of the 
Royal Botanio Sooiety. "The Prosident, wipportod by 
overal mombory of tho Instituto Council, received tho 
‘Vinltora at tho entranoo of the Inrge Conservatory, noar 
tho Broad Walk, from 9 to 10 pam. ‘Tho gardens wore 
Deillantly, iuminated with Tinilights, and. beautifully 
dookod with Chinese lanterns bung. from treo. to. tees. 
Partioularly effective. were the inoumcrable tiny lamps 
littering amidst the dark foliage of the trees, 























By kind. permission of Colonel Fenwick, tho mo 
niflcent band of the Royal Horse Guards Blue played 
in tho gardens throoghout tho entiro evening under the 


diet of ir, Manel ion 
sppmciated by tho fo 
tyr the band of the 


‘A compliment much 
‘guesia was the performance 
jonal Anthems of the various 
‘countries ropresented at 


Congress, Tn th 
tory a seleotion of musi 

“Tadies’ Salon Quintet,” 9 
strings played by lady artists led by Miss 







faticl Aldi, 
further attraction in the gardens was the pastoral 









"A Midsumnicr ‘Night's Dream," performed by 
fated by Sern. Boley an 
if petsinated by Mew. Bellow and 
Refreshments wero served in the 
\rqueed on the Enst Lawn of the Gardens. 
During the evening a pleasing little ceremony took 
placo in tho Committoe-room of the Gardens, Assembled 
in tho room wero Mr. Belohor and some members of the 
Instituto Council, when M, Daumet, accompanied by 
several of is distinguished colleagues, advanced and 
presented to Me. Belair a replica of the bewatifal medal 
Of tho, Sooisté des Architoeton diphiniés par lo Gouvorns 
mont," ag m gift from tho Société to tho Instituto in 
nmiomory of tho occasion, On the obverno of 

‘ut inserted small panol bearing tho it 
Minstitut Royal don Arohiteotes Brita 
Congris Intornational dew Architeotes ’ Londres 1006, 








































‘The gift wan. nocom 
fro MDs 

dig by Ue President 
vent on view at: tho. Pros 





Bind ult, and” fe mow depowited in tho Library” (sr 
lustration Bele). 

‘Tho Garden Party was undoubtedly a great avoooss, 
fand seemed to be ronly enjoyed by the fore 
‘epecially by’ the ronch, “Aitogethor 1 
moro weto present 
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very much, to judge by the amount of urging that 
Beet he satya the the 
ait, which was ab Palace, ‘where 
THE VISITS. “buses were Waiting to take them to Westminster Abbey. 
‘The various excursions arranged for the Congress be TEA 





included visits to Hatfield House, by the kind consent 
of the Marquis of Salisbury; Hampton Court Palace ; 
indvor Castle and Buckingham Palace Gacdens, by His 














Majesty's gracious consent ; Westminster Abbey's the 
works of tho. building contractors, Mestrs. Holloway, 
‘and the potteria of Memes. Doulton ; St, Paul's Cathedral, 


the ‘Temple, St, Bartholomew's, and’ the Instituto of 
Chartered Aecountanta; Oxford and Cambridge (allcday 
visit}; the Tower of London, Victoria and Albert Musou 
‘ancl Royal Collogo of Science, Bridgewater House, Green: 
Wich Hospital, Houses of Parliament, and the Roman 
Catholic Cathedral of | Westminster. The. following 
ports aro mainly contributed by the gentlemen who 
Kaindly undertook the charge of the vatioun visita, 


Harriniy.*—Twerday, 17th Suly. 


On Tuesday. largo party of members, numberi 
botwoen 500 and G00), journeyed to Hatfield by xpocial 
train from King's Cros, Brilliant weathor favoured th 


visit 

‘Tho party, war recived at the ontranco of Hatch 
Hous by Colona Balfour, who very Kindly gave short 
hintorieal account of the ‘mansion, pointing out various 
features of interest, The members were then divided 
futo batchor of about thirty and conducted through 
the principal room ee 

beautiful gardens were seen to great advantage, 

pod nee robably appreciated quite auch aa th 

‘Other points of interost wero Uhe old bangueting-ball 
With its fino open-timber, roof, now used an a stable ; 
rail tho adjoining church, &e, 

‘An ample tea wan provided in two or three of the hotels 
fand inna in the town, after which the party roturnod to 
town, arriving about 8.20, 





Horeny ‘T, Hane, 


Haserox Covnr.—Twaday, 17th daly. 


‘The Hampton Court visit was attended by nearly 
100 mambers, and under the able guidance of Mears 
Malo abd Chart and hele asta, the party wer 
nabled to ace a vory. great doal of the beautiful build. 
ing in a short times also to hava tea at ths riverside 
Hotels in time to enteh tho train back. ‘Tho visitors seemed 
Int tenjy the pla ellen tur ithe 
Georgian roctoy and the grounds with thelr charming 
‘intas and wellskept hed atid awn, 
Hhewny axe, Jin, 














Bwoxtxanam Patack Gannnxs.—Wednesday, 18th July. 

"This visit seemed to be one of the mort popular of all, 
‘as between $6) and 500 members of the Ci were 
present, and the crowd waiting in Grosvenor Place for 
the opening of the gates ciust have been a rurpeive to 
pasor-by, who no doubt thought that royal procession 
twas about to pass. 

‘The King was not at the Palace, but the Queen was in 
residence, though nobody was fortunate enough to see 
hier. Tho members were not admitted into the building, 
‘but all seenied to enjoy the stroll through the gardens 


In charge of visi, Mfr. D. G. Driver, Seereary A.A. 





Mxssns. Dovurox & Co.'s Wonks, 
Wednesday, 18th July. 

‘The works of Mesm, Doulton & Co. Limited, ar on 

Frac the sat ofthe Acs ot Gantry. My 

oat of the Archbishop 6 3 

‘over an. area of some nores, the different sections: bel 
devoted to the separate manufactures of architectural 
terracotta, sanitary stoneware, sanitary fing in metal 
and wood, ereibles, honschold pottery, &o. The section 
Of the Lambeth Works open for inspection comprised tho 
showrooms, the studios, and the fictoriey for stoneware 
fand architectural terracotta, 

"Tho visit was attended by somo 350 mombers of the 
Congress, including many ladies, and great interest wax 
shiown in tho various processes which were seen in 
tion, Here was the bench where the potter working al 
iia wheel takes a abapeloss lump of clay and, with » 
dexterity moro wonderful than any sleightof-hand, 
mould tho material to to shapo of clowe-nogkd ug of 
sturdy’ proportions or slender: vaso with delicate rim : 
Mlle in aceher pat ofthe bldg wee worsen apg 
moulded ornament in rellef of laying on the 
wren fun produoo thon rh and avid ealous whieh 
igtingwish the " Doulton ” wars. 

se gellar Pu Oi 
‘wan tho opportunity afforded of ot 
Thothods adopted. ii tho design’ and exeoution of wall 
decorations such nx painted tilo-panels, but also ome of 
tho Iatost, refinements in the applioution of sanitary 
seionce to hospital and domestio uses, 

Tn the course of the route taken through the factories, 
‘a certain number of ware kilns were seon, wome, being 
filled and others emptiod of thie contents.” ‘Th largost 
kiln tako about fonrteon days to "pet and draw ” 

‘each weok some 80 railos of wtonoware piper are turned 
at, 2.00 fons of olay vved and 1,700 ton of coal eon 
“um 

‘Most, Doulton, not unmindful of the comfort of thle 
visitors, hud provided ten and light refreshments, which 
wero much appresiated on that hot afternoon. in July. 
‘Tho membors returned by motor omnibus to the northern 
tide of the river, the visit being completed at about 

TM, 





A. Manvow Warsow. 


Mrssns, Hottoway Brorinans (Law,). 
We sth July. 


‘The inspection of these promises at Belvedere Road, 
despite simnltancous attractions at Lambeth, was well 
Fee a the ery wha rae Unset of 

feats. Holloway Brothers were 
sine ay, ty amply 


Entertained to ton on arrival the visiting party: split 
‘up into small and under the fend 

sg i ae a ny 
oo Girne sie 


prs Prospect, with ‘perhaps 
thought for mantel Th the "yard itll 

torahtng ocbinn, ribiag ns and ean ase 
‘cutting saves attractol much attention ; hile ay far eo 
‘ho shops wore concerned it was interesting to obwerve 
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BM ee farect et isicoars 
‘of sash-window, which wax repeatedly lowered and 
‘raised for their edification, and before leaving its fascina- 
ein ae lit, er 
fea aoe of tec 

cin nner a, 
(He een in tn core 
pesvuaeling the mombers to leave at six o'clock, and it 
Sei ae 
fat onthe ec i 
a gre ee err ent 
a clothes-brush, 

Pate ne 


Wexpson Casria—Thursday, 10th Tuly. 


So grat wat tho gathering at Paddington Station 
that a relief train, in pition to the "esa tal, wae 

tired’ to. convey the. mombers. of the Congres to 
Whndior, ‘the two traine arrived. at Windaoe within 
fow minutes of each other, and the party proceeded at 
nce 10 the Casto. 

"Tho. admirable la which hal been maslo 
st the Calo to dal wit ao largs & gothering” mad the 
ht partlary enya os 
‘ria ember ft gr orcad hog 

iorgeous Stato apartment, where tho valuable col- 
Pelee Tor old maters was’ much appreciated 9nd 
tive beautiful carvings by Grinling Cibbons  groatly 
aulmird. 

Tn Tapt attontion nd interest tho party were con: 
ducted from tho Stato Anto-Room through ‘tho Tuber 
Room, dye Counelt Chasnber, the King’s Cosa, the Quova's 
‘Andionee Chamber, he Queen's Preac Chamber, and 
thro sheet Lay nt. tho ar Came 
tad tone on the ret, To gongs ump 
feof the oa anni. apart ave 
vg inter "wish pec ot ateony ap 
{0 the tepresentatives St oue Colonies and ropa 
counteiea 

‘After the lovely viow had eon adored from the 
‘Twrrnce the. company To St Gorge'e Chapel 
‘Tho fascination of” tho choir wax  iervitble, Tein 
iow that divine ervico is hold. st tho ceremony of 
iting the” Rh of the Gate, and th heel 
Aad Danton of tho living koighta hang over the stl 

"Tho vial her, a perhinpw ebuwitere ia tho Paine, 
wi too hari a 

lat ciurage to got nome tex bnfore ruturning to 
Landon, whi eae eco. ine Yall ph 
w ‘the reenption at the ie party 
tise Raval Botanical Gardens in tho evening, 
‘Grouse Honoaxo, 











Sn Pan's Carmmpuar, Toe Texts, Sr. Barsioto- 
aow's, Sarnenip, ann ‘Tun’ [ysrrrork oF 
Cuantane AccouNTAwrs —Thuesday, 19th July. 


‘Tho party, which numbered about thirty, assomblod 
at tho wost ops of St, Paal’s Cathedral at 2.30 p.m., and 
wore recived by the Prosident Archdescon Siiclair 

ve a. 
Gescription of the various features, ineluding tho Crypt 
fand the Whispering Gallery, the latter being of exesptional 
interest. 

‘After spending an hour in the Cathedral wo pro- 
exerlod by motor bus to the Temple Churob, where we 
wore recived by the Miator of th Tale, who gave an 
{ntoresting account of the history of the chur 
Aiferwardscoatucted ts over the Has ofthe Temple 





ti Geet Sather party wee at by Be 
i the party were met by Mr, 
‘Aled: Webb, one of the charehwardous and brottce 10 
Sir Aston Webb, R.A., who recently restored the oburch. 

‘On the way to tho Institute of Accountants 
‘we stopped for a fow minutes at Winchester House and 
Eletra Howse, both of which wore desi tho 
President, who explained any details upon which informias 
tion was ted. 

Finally wo arrived at the Institute of Chartered 
Accotntants, whore Mr. Bolchor conducted the party over 
the building, ‘This to be one of the most inter- 
toting and iytrutivs visite of vary bony afternoon, 

An oxpremion of thanks i due fo the Cet Commis, 
ame ft Police, wo provided th arvice of Dteative 
Gonstable Nicholle, whos aasistanca was most useful 
With rogard to the traffic, 





© B, Horeunvsox. 


Kawatxorox PALace Axo Doncinnsnm Hous, 
‘Thunwday, 10th July. 


Sir John Taylor mot tho mombers in the Bron Walle, 
Kensington Gardens, and on tho way to the Palace eon: 
ducted them through tho Orangery, which in x peefeot 
‘apocimen of garden architecture designed by: Sir Chris- 
topher Wr, with ome intenal wood carving by Griling 

an 

‘The party were thon taken ovor tho Palaoo by Sir John, 
‘whowo romarks wero very interesting, particularly 80 as 
All the restoration was done under his superintendence 
tow seven years back, After going through the various 
rooms (which in wonve instances were porpaps more inter, 
‘esting from an historioal rather. than nn architectural 
point of view, although there is nome very fing onk 
eet eat nie of iitonrs aseaent carriage 

hrough the quaint court ft that 
Port of the Palgo tn the ogcupation of tho Buko and 
hos of Argyl, Fund the exterior uf the building 

‘A little yardon aleove, evidently Weun's work, wan 
‘nuh admired, a was abso the statue of our late Queen, 
designed by hor talented daughter HARE. Princes 

ails. 


"Thence the wooveded in motor omnibusos to 
vara Hin abe they Hd teat 
nn tho Ameeien "Atbastador wa Sie Whitelaw, 
Rei Kindly reserved tho tears and thelHxcellonses 
olay’ waa groaly appreciated. Tho iar atte 
asta Gon vais of tones with thee wlelereocton 
Of pictures und furniture, were greatly admired, includi 
{hecryaid einey-pizo designed by tho ato ‘Alfred 

‘Th orbery wor ale fo tke hue ov oo loking 
‘nought nastion, which was designed ‘by’ Lews 
Vulinnty inthe stylo ‘of tho Tiallan Renaimanve. Tia 
Saloon at pute in eaten of wok of 
Rembrandt, Rubens, Paul Potter, Cuyp, Claude, Hob- 
boma, aad other ominont manters, 

‘Serres Warwick. 














Coutos or Sotmsce axp Vioronta axp Ataar M 
‘Friday, 20th July. rea’ 


Some fifty mombers visited these buildings, assembling 


at 3 o'clock at the College of Solenc, where the 
uel by Bir Aston Webb, fA. under whose guidaiso the 
wartow.beikogs' were ianpecied, Wo up ladebted to 


baildings 

The Builder for the following description of the visit, 
‘Sir Aston Webb first took the party round the College of 
Scionce, explaining the special points of construction 
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for ensuring freedom from vibration in the physics labora: 
tories, and pointing out that while chemical students, aa 
they advanced in proficiency, moved higher up in the 
Twilding, for ‘tho ake of etiar light, physics students 
Dogan at the top of the building and’ descended to. the 
ground floor as they sdvanced in the clases, as wh 
they required above all things was a solid foundation 
freedom from disturbance by vibration. ‘The up} 
story of the physios department slowed tho only wooden 
root in the Duiling, soe! being avoided hore on account 
of its disturbance of experiments in cleetricity and 
magnetism, ‘The roof is of sequoia. wood, which has boon, 
Iangely used in tho building, and looks very well. A 
gallery has been constructed along the contre of the 
Foot Teaming, to alford an opportunity for pendulum 
experiments, In regard to. the main stairoaso, the 
farhitect drow attontion to the fact that the contre wall 
hhnd been floored over at each Jevel, instead of leaving 
the staircase hall open to tho ceiling ; tho architectur 
foffect might suffer, but. tho. open ataireaso hall would 
have been noisy, whereas the construction ot a floor 
‘at each level not only prevented this, but also gave, tho 
students a convenient place on each floor to ausemble 
oconsary. After looking at the exterior of the 
from ‘the opposite sido of tho road, tho party 
rosea down Hshibition Road and round hy Thuow 
Bijonre, in ordae to get. a view from thery of the portion 
of tho front of tho Victoria and Albert Muusoum from 
‘hich the seaffolding is now tincovered, The architec: 
taro from that point looks very bright and sparking in 
cffoct, and tho portrait sculpture in niches comos out 
‘admirably. ‘Tho niches in this portion of the bailding 
‘aro filled with portrait statues of eminent architects ; 
thos in the corresponding position on the other wide 
‘of tho fapavde aro to represent aculptors;statuos of painters 
faro to fil the contre portion, and statuce of craftamen 
fare to oceupy tho niches on the rutur front towards 
Exhibition Road, On these works sixtoon among. the 
riot ablo of the younger sculptom of tho day have been 
teal sculptor taking two Mgure. An import 
pint in rognrd to thew stone sculptures ia that 
tho stone out of which they aro carved has boon built 
into and bonded to the walls, and tho carving thon executed 
iti at thar il ere bay sub the 
lure of cramps and tho poss of tho fal 
Out of a figure in consequence, Tha purty then entered 
the building, which of courso is at present ooly in w shell 
state inside’ but by reference to» fang plan dlplayed tn 
tho contre hall Sie Aston explained tho arrangements of tho 
now portion of tho building, On ontoring tho contral hall 
‘tho spectator has the whole length of the building visible 
to him to right and loft along the western and eastorn 
courts, ‘The original fan shops of the plan had been 
departed from when the architectural courts wore built 
‘with an axis placed at right angles to the line of Cromwell 
Road at that point ; and this occasioned tho special 
‘troatment of the plan of the front fagndo, in order to 
keep tho wostera portion at right angles with Exhibition 
Road, and at tho samo time to have the eastern portion 


git glen 
are ie akon in sing ooh the pls, to provide 
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caso to contain them. ‘The North-Western Court, a 
‘squary reduced by tho largo niches 16 an octagon, will 
probably be used for the exhibition of reulpture. The 
rmualler” galleries will bo used, for oc” tans of works 
of special charactor—one for’ silver wk, another for 
textiles, and so on, ‘Tho walls are 

internally inn substance called 
While suificiently hard, will admit nailing into it for the 
Hixing up of such small works oF cases as may bo hung 
to.te wall, In pnaing through the ‘Sir Aston 
Pointed out that the large arches which form partial 
‘architectural divisions, such as those across the western 
‘nd eastern courts, and those in the entranco-ball, are all of 
the samo centres and dimensions, 60 as to give a note of 
uunity to tho principal features’ of the interior. After 
traversing tho principal parta of the building, the visitors 
were invited to a tea provided in tho room adjoining the 
pene pir nomenttg tesggan a 
momber expensed, on ‘of thove 

tanks to Sie Aston Wobb for his invitation and for his 
eid wad interesting descriptions, 











‘Lowen o Loxpox.—Hriday, 20th July. 


Notwithstanding the oountor.attractions of Oxford 
and Cambridge, a fair number of members visited the 
‘Towor of London on Friday morning fo take advantago 
of tho special privileges thie oocaslon afforded of being 
shown ote vation parts of the Duldingy not wanally 
open to i. 

facility for this parpose had beon provided by 
tlh Chit Conte, co wit rattan are. 
‘Tho party, having inspected St. John's *Chay 
assembled on the root of the White ‘Tower, Here 
Dillon, the Curator of the Tower Armoutios, dalivered 
‘short bat very interesting addres, and by the aid of 
plans and eotons ex the buildings, tracing their 

intory and uso, especially of the White Lower, 

‘Attor his Lordahip hid drawn attention to the ohiot 
specimens of ‘armour to bo seen in the Towor, and the 
Yarious charcteriton of each, tho. party divided into 
groups, aa cach, group, Acco ‘© Yeoman 











‘mado tour Of inspection of various parts, 
‘onding up with tho Wakoliold ‘Tower and Crown Jewels. 

"Tho ‘Tower Bridgo was thon visited, and proved « 

ily satisfactory ending to the ight-sooing 
(Through the courtesy of the City Surveyor, Mr. Sidney 
Pheks, «minuto inspection of the machinery for working. 
tho busoules was possible. Accompanied by the resident 
‘ongincor, Mr. Gaas, completo tour was made of tho 
bridge, not only to’ the high level, but also ws low down 
ts tho bed of tho river, 

“Tho various operations for lifting the baacules, each 
‘of which weighs some 1,100 tons, woro earefally desoribod 
‘and een nt work—truly an object-lesson in hydraulics 
thove present iro not likely to forget. 

JP, Froas, 


Oxvono.—Friday, 20th July, 


On Friday the for the included: 
visite to Oxford Cambri Universities, Fortus 
nately the weather ooatinuod to fap mout favourable. 

where a 


"About five hundred gathered at 
boda train wan in readioes wt ton o'clock Oxford was 
reached by 11.95, and here the four seotions into. which 
large party wore divided, soparuted. Each group was 
vided with & separate programme showing its own 


E E 
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‘Tho scotions were led—ono by Messrs, Reginald Blom- 
field, ARLA., and H.C. Corletio, and the others by 
Mewre EP.’ Warron, ©, Batry Cleveland, Paul Water- 
hhonse, and Chutles Bone, ‘These were helped very much 
in every way by the unfailing courtesy of all the visitors, 

Afters pleasant morning spent hmong the various 
sollgs,Iuncheon was provided in the halls of Magdalen, 
‘Exoter, nod Balliol, and at the Randolph Hotel. In eack 
‘caso the visitors were most hospitably entertained, 

‘Tho entity party assembled at Magdalen aftorwards, 
where there was a reception by the Provost, After being 
shown through the more interesting parts of the college 
the viitors saw the gardens, which aro at theit best at 
this Keason. ‘These latter seomedgevathy to. delight the 
forvign guents, and altogether this typical college excited 


niration. 
\L sections proceeded to the brakes, 
ite as arranged on their roxpootive 











tani continued the 


rogrammes, 

Tn evory caso the kindness with which tho visitors 
wore rncelvedl al the varions collages, and own over the 
brildings and gardens by nome members of the callgn 
was mont keenly appreciated, ‘This ready: hospitality 
in schoorlnged: wilh pany. Dery asks tne 
4 mado befors the several PArticn nope 
‘ted, and by individual acknowledgment on every hand 
tharing the day, To, Mr, Chale one is expecially, due 
tho thanks of the whole party, for it would have beon 
impomible to arrange for the comfort of #0 many had it 
thot boon for the. skill in detail of organisation and the 
‘rout amount of time and energy he devoted to the stiocors 
fof the Oxford visit. 








Hi, ©, Conurrre, 


Cascantpan,—Friday, 20th uly. 


On Friday.» largo party from tho Congress visited 
Cambridge, thong the morning was dall and threaten: 
ings the fst arivals made ther appearance at St. Panoras 
Datel an hour Before the tent was daa to leave, and 
{inl de moment of dnparture, nearly. twenty” mintes 
Inte, more memlers continned” to arive. Latklly for 
tt ih wrathor cleared daring th journey, and we 
town to the Seonte Howse i bright sunning, Hoe we 
tore received by the Master of rinity, wctiog forthe 
Vice-Grancellr” who was ‘unfortunatly: away. from 
Une rig del med to 
hin and’ ho then delivered : 
ives of welsome. "Wo then down ‘Teal 
Birt ro to, Hort ee in fo 
f good doal of notice, 10 the great gato of Trinity, De 
Ce causa cerivel va heres pon eoutectad Usa ohcer 
fvar tho Collgs showing tx, among othe Usngy the 
ey front th gs ang nti ren 
nly 














discovered and restored, the chapel, kitchens, and 
either lores More rar lens aaa rey 
Fellows’ Garden, cing ita best in the sunshine. Then 
the party drifted towards lunch, lange pombe ‘visiting 
Calas en route ; and divided into three, the largest number, 
with the President and the Master of Trinity, going to 
King’s, and smaller pastios to Claro and Trinity Tal. 
il anh ham Sar ee bn 
cpinfie relate aes 
fea pias rer oe me 
i Peas ea a 
‘of the building and the College. Sy 
in French for the benefit of the numerous French 
Baers tn Rs eer ay 
Sarees Ras a sy 
bitiments rey ‘ait 616 achevée en conformité aveo lee 
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wet tn ne tn St 
‘mime qui m ro tot io 
Jour de ln Sto da & ecducn 25 Jello 144s (liye feste 
400 ats). Grice aux guerres civilon ai désastisuse qui 
‘rolalent noteo. pays In ‘du bitiment 
Br tro astonée ava Fan T618, ore ing ane et 

Witrats ot ls bolserion étaient on. places” Leroi 
Henri Vin done commencé la construstion. Le tol 
Had y'w conn "a rl ent VIP tin de 
sot jury n Topeia Touvrage interrompn ; c'ert Tal qu 
‘comiplaté ta construction en pierre, Crext au roi Hons 
VEMI" Guo nous davon nos vitraux et la plupart dee 
Volverien Tn ehapalle'no davai pas ttre solo comme 
on ta voit, lle aurait ct ttro like avec dex bitiments 
onatituant uno. grande ‘cour quadrungulaite, do. sorte 
‘THe, vue aujonre’ ht on Nigalarit ect exceetve,” Quolquen 
‘Mots clement sur autant de pointer frappatites. “Conte 
‘tn gallquo beaque do Saine-Clae athe 
‘tis magniiqoo baallque do Sainte-Céelo WAIL Asie 
Asn “e a-o0t nd 


‘mo ition de ohapellen 
‘entre les contreforta.” Lor blasons qu'on voit sur low 
controfrts ot gal roitioat lex 





nur dle In nef sont 
cous d’Honti VIL, on pas d'Honsi VI. La grande 
‘olite selon lo projet da fondatour était dostiné & recovoir 
tun colotis triv delatant ; Jes norvures. donées, les clets 
‘lo yovite printes, te fond bleu, Led vitraux latent des 
fannéen 1615. ‘1634, Quatro étaient Vouvrage d'un 
cortain Barnard Flower, pwintre-verrior da tol. On 
compte parm oo nombre Wo douxiime, amdeasan de la 
porto du nord, eb oolui ausel qui est maintenant sous 
Tiparation. La onvriers des autres étaient domicilion & 
Londres, Los noms de quelques-una parniwont. étro 
flamands, mals Ja plupart en sont anglais. Liouvrage 
tout ontior fut fait k Londres. Low mujote dea vitraux 
sont tinia de histoire de In Sainte Viergo, de notre 
Seigneur et dot Apittes. Dana la plupart des fonitren 
fon voit en. baa loa ¢vénomenta du Nouveau Testament ot 
‘60 haut des seinen typiques tires du Vieux Testament, 
La série rappelle vivement les tapiaseries do In Chaise: 
‘Dion on Hauto-Loiro, 

“Joes Bosseries—La jobs out 
a mathoureuto reine 'Hontt VIET Anne Holeyn date de 
153241596, La eoubaasomont des stalles ost do a mimo 
pode. Las armoitios furent. ajoutées on 1083. Lee 

i, oxcopt cote da oft dn jul, étaient faite environ 
1676-1680, “Lo Waflet dorgues eat” on partie 
«'Henti VIET, mais la plupart fat posse on 1608.” 

Thon oocurted the ono. variation from tho printed 
programme that had been distributed ; instead of poking 
‘up the brakes ognin at tho gate of King’s, the party 
walked along Quoens’ Lane, atv through Queens’ College, 
Whore the delightful Cloiaier Court came in for w full 
‘measure of praise, and s0 over the geometrical. bridge 
to tho garden gate, whore tho brakes wore waiting to 
drive ns along the Backs, Coming to tho back gate of 
St dohin's, we Walked through the. courts, and were 
‘shown tho library, combination room, and ‘chapel, ‘and 
0 camo again to the brakes, which wore waiting for wx 
at tho Round Church, ‘The first two or three ‘brakes, 
gtting away rather aba of the others, mado a round 

hough Downing Stroot to see the new soionce buildings: 
the others went straight up St. Andrew's Stroot and 
Regent Strect to the station, where the refreshment 
rooms coped more oF leas succesfully with the hoary 
demands for ten. ‘That the arrangements worked £0 
smoothly throng was mainly dve to Mr. Fawoot, 
who managed all the preparations at Cambridge ; to 
Messrs. Cook's representative, and to the co-operation 
fof a large number of the English members, who were 
always ready to help in any was that wes necessary. 

I. F. Biacknvexn Daxteut. 
4a 








Jo monogramme de 


tomps 

















Gamexwiow Hosrrrat.—Saturday, 2st July. 

On Saturday afternoon, 21st July. about 250 members 
paid a visit to Greenwich Hospital. ‘The joumey was 
Imudo by river, and a special steamer conveyed the party 
to Greenwich. 

‘Thay wore mot by Mr. A. Le Perfect, Civil Engineor 
for the Admiralty in the Greenwich Disteict, and Mr. 
Bulgar A. Harkin, AILL.A. of the Admiralty, who 
ind most thoughttlly provided x largesoal site plan 

Me. Hawkins, before proceeding to conduct the members 
round, gave thom a vory interesting description of tho, 
buildings and their history. 

‘A vinit waa first paid to the chapel ; after this the Quoon 
Anne's quarter was seen, where the visitors were most 





interested in the old erypt to the church of the Palace of 
Placentia, 
After walking round the buildings and through the 


conrta to see the elevations of the yariows blocks, the 
Painted Hall was 


sited, the members being especially. 
ings and the pictures, 
By the courtesy of the authorities 








the party were 





allowed to inspoot tho collection of original architectural 
drawings, some of them being by Sir Christopher Wren, 
‘Thoy then visited the School with its various buildings, 


and also the Queen's house. The old Ship in the Fore- 
Court was viewed with great interest, 

‘Time did not allow the visitors to walk through tho 
park to the Observatory, and after partaking of tea 
At the Ship Tavern the party returned mun by Voat to 
Charing Cross. 

Not the least interesting part of the afternoon was the 
journey up and down the river, which enabled our visitors, 
to see many buildings of interest and also the busy life 
of the sivor, 








F, Dane Carma. 


Houses oF anuussteer ayo Westotrssren Hats. 
Saturday, 21st July. 

On the occasion of the visit to the Houses of Parliament 
the bling wer closed tothe general pablie—a circum 
stance peculiarly favourable for the ingpeotion by a 
tf eridiota Te mobo of the Canyons ste 800 
in nuraber, assembled at the Victoria Tower, abd, passing 
into the Palace, were met at the head of the bond stairway 
from the Norman Porch by the State and Office of Warks 
officials. Anna twas made that Captain 
Butler, Yeoman Usher of the Black Red, was present on 

‘Lord. Great Chamberlain, by whose. per- 








‘Sitmbers and apartment 
ike Rng rpm othe Ray alr oe rn 
any nw aloe hte pageants, he 
Printer’ haruer, im mich he porate of tbe wes of 
Henry Wi race Ew hn mu 
Hows of Lords. the Upper Chamber appented to have 
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by the Peinces anid Pears of the realm were pointed out, 
and thon a move was mato to the Central Hall, ‘Tha 
famons Moses” freseo by Herboct, and those not loss 
beautiful by Cole, in the Commons’ corridor wero viewed 
‘en ronfe to the Commons’ Lobby, and-then the " House” 
itself was entered. The seating’ aecommodation for 070 
nmbers was evidently a matter of much wonderment 
‘6 our foreign visitors, in viow of tho fact that one section 
of those present, som 16) in nul, alone appeared to 
fill tho House, " After a tour of tho’ division lobbies 
‘move was made to the interesting fan-vanlted corridors, 
cece enlrsrm i ne ee oe ae 
to tho crypt of St. Stephen's Chapel, and tho 
Ha at lat come upon tho neh ookalor ang” 
‘The xypl originally korn as tho Chapel of St Maty in 
the vaults, many years in building, was finished about 
1850, in the reign of Bdward IIT. All that now remains 
of the original St. Stophen’s Chapel is still in excellent 
preservation ; the decoration, of ourse, ix modern. 
Homole al sy dimen te sero 
e as it is of its own grandeur and. of many. 
historio asiooiations. Hero Sir Henry Tanner sketebad 
short history of Westminstor Hall, drow attention to 
Interesting feature, nnd recalled he dates of naling 
‘Thore now remained to be accomplished a visit to the cool 
shades of the Tereaco by the river, and the route thereto 
through the many internal courts disclosed abundant 
cvidenoe of the skill that ‘bestowed on every patt 
fand detail of his great work, ‘Throughout the, visit 
Captain ‘Butler an all filly connected with 
Palco of Westminster afforded the Congress. « 
reasonable facility: and the fullest information, Tho w 
of interpretation to. tho foreign was offcoted 
by the willing help of Mr. C. L. Veale and Mr. W, H. 
David, of HLM. Offi of Works. It scomod to be the 
inion of the members of the Congress that the visit to 
Palace of Westminster had proved most interesting 
sand sncocssfal : cortainly it wan evident that. tho foreign 
delegates had found much to admire in the national 
‘monuments of which all English-speaking races arw very 
prowl, 











Svpsey B. Braue 


Brimanwaree House.—Saturday, tet July. 

Thia visit proved to by a vety popular one, upwards 
of three htiredmetabers. ani others going” over the 
hhowse in the conese of the morning. Biridgesrater Hause, 
rooted in 1848, from. the desiyas of the late Sit Chaskes 
Barry. isin itself interesting a n good specimen af modern 
English architecture. In the centro of the house is 
tang hal surrounded, on the upper Hor, by an areas 

‘richly decorated gallery. 

‘Tho chief attraction, however, is the fino collection at 
Pigue by Ralf, Titan, Nilo Pou, Rembrandt, 

felasquez, and many others. By tho exteome kindness 
of Lord Eilesmore, tho members of Congress wore enabled 
{to see everything, oven in the private rooms. 

GF. Conarwsox. 
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up ty their depth and sincerity what they aod in 

r. G. Oakley Totten (America) said that, on bohalt of 
hia countrymen, be desired to express to their cousins of 
Great Britain their sincero appreciation and. thanks 
for all tho courtesies which hud been #0 graciously and 
cordially extended to them. "The debt America owed their 
‘mother country, ftom whom they hind inherited their 
customs, literature, laws, and the languoge, which they 
Were said to spenk indifferently well, was almost beyond 
measure. It was to her, too, they owed the best they 
Jind in art, that whieh came to them by inheritance at 
the time of George TIL—which they called Cotonial 
—which they ealled their own. For the inspiration of 
thoir monumieata they must ever tum to the wlories of 
‘Athens and the splendour of Rome : but for the inspiration 
‘of that which was most near and dear to their heats, 
tho home, they must look to good old England, the erestor 
‘snd builier of the homo. 

Mr. Chas Gilbert, of the Amerioan Institute of Archi- 
tects, in proposing tho toast of "The Royal Institute 
of British Architects and its President,” said that he, 
the representative of tho youngest nation, had been 
felected to lay this tribute of hong at thei fect in the 
Sountry to which they looked for representative govern. 
tment, "It had been said ig his country that they should 
have a national art, and the feeling had grown, that 
thoy should exprese themselves in their own. way ; but 
while they liad no spologies to thake for what thoy hadi 
done, Inumble as might be their own opinion of it, they 
thought the tine had not yet come for thes, to” have 
nat of thei “own. They had anonua conditions i 

ir prostics, and perhaps they met those unusia 
diiogs with a certain ingenuity, bat with a cera 
of that quality which 
to Euro 
to all the great nations of the world. ‘They: might 20 
4 far as Japan for inspiration in that personal art which 
‘vas no beautiful. Seventy-two years ayo. the Royal 
Institute of British Architects was founded, nd the 
time therefore approximated to their time as under- 
stood in a little story that he would venture to tall, 
One of their landscape artists, Mr, Armatead, having 
planned a great estato, visited the owner, who sail to hi 
“Mr. Armstead, this is « beautiful thing you have dono, 
but there is ans defect in it, ‘That knoll over there ia 
4 little barren. What would you do with it?” Mr. 
Amato reply was "T wold plant it with oaks 
* But" anid the owner, * that is a matter of sixty years.” 
Said Sr. Armstoad : " T was looking sixty years alien.” 
Tt was that sentiment which inspired then. They were 
looking sisty years abeud. ‘Those who founded” the 
Inrttte were Woking sty yore ahioad, and could they 
‘ee them that night—in all the glory of that assembly, wil 
all Europe represented there ; and see some of the finest 
‘wen of the Continent and eiewhoro who had come to 
do honour wo their profesion—he thoggt their pleasure 
w t. at Arc! ‘once. suid = 
thre ism Hine whin the truth shoud be tld: Tots 
‘praise ourselves.” Ho (the speaker) had come t0 praise 




















Tack 
ies great art. Americans came 
to study in France, Germany, Greece, Taly— 
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the Royal Instituto of British Architests, He ventured, 
to hope Gat the Taatitate woul go forward in tho great 
work it had started. They had laid the foundations in 
Amorica at least of that tradition of practice which mado 
for guity botweon man and man.” Upon the State of 


the Bractico and ‘of American Architects had 
appeared for twenty-five years the scale adopted by the 
Royal Instituto of British Arcbitects, and that American 


ects had followed. To the Institato they looked, 
thom to go forward in their great work— 





‘Work of which they had seen amplo evidence in England. 
Might the future bear out the promise of the past! 
Belcher, in reply, said it was. gratifying to. the 





Institute to know that the Congress had been succoss- 
Tl, ‘asst Ahiag all ed Gated sous by. their 
visit th London. ‘This was xiainly doe to Ble, Locke 
the Secretary) and the #taff of the Institute. As to the 
Tnvtitute, it aight interest. visitors to know that they 
‘showed in a practical way their union with their brother 
architects of overy eountry, by nomlnating ns reipient of 
the Royal Gold Medal, whvch the King sonually bestows, 
upon an architect of eminence or one who has furthered 
tie art, ireapective of nationality. They also showed 
their close relation with the profeasion everywhere in that 
thay had over sixty, honorary conesportiog: merbees 
“en of great eniiienen in Lier respective countsoa, 
afwtoss, aiociation the Toatiate waa july pron 

uy might farther claim to be a great fratertty, enjoying 
ho Gant Tiviiged peace Ho vice GtOSER TOM 
heart with i mo Joy ad pid they i 
templated the che/s-@euere scat over the ‘world. 
‘They might speak different languages, but architecture was 
‘language which every man could rea in his own tongue, 
‘Thora were‘minny Of those works which they all 
that hey must endeavor to profes for th beet of 

ferity. ‘He wished to thank thom on his own behalf 
For the’ consideration ‘and. Kindnest ‘which had. been 
extended to hin during the fas well 3s for all 
tte Kind remarks made: Tt had been 8 great 
to him to. le on this memorable occasion to tind 
himsolf surrounded ly such distingatihed delegates and 
brother architects, and he should cherish the memory of 
the honour, He’ could truly’ say, on behalf of overy 
British architect, whether members of the Institute or 
‘tho Allied Societies or others, that cea ens eee 
oat tote vitor Th te of brotariod hal Een 
F viet andl hough they now 
peter wer toetanel oupasree: 











Final Mestng ofthe International Permanent Committee. 
‘The Taternational Permanent Committeo held « final 
meeting in the rooms of the Institute on Saturday moen- 
ing, the 2st. The two Chairmen wero Mears. H. Date 
(Bence) and Jol Belcher (England). Among the 
{westions before the Mecting was that of the plage and 
at the next Twat finally resolved 40 
Hold the Congress fa Vienna in the year 1003, 
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(CUTION OF IMPORTANT GOVERNMENT AND MUNICIPAL 


ARCHITECTURAL WORK BY SALARIED OFFICIALS. 


Tuesday, UTth Fuly.— Institute Meeting Room, 


E, M. Repullés y Vargas 
Hert Hane Posil (Atsica} 


Chairs 
Hon. Seoretaries 





1. By Oro Wacxxn (Viens), Imperial “and Royal 
Superintendent of Works; Professor of the Tm 
rial and Royal Academy of Plastic Arts. (On 
ba ty of Austrian Architeots.) 
the Germas 
t to. give fist a cloar definition of 
tho word "architect and explanation of the 
‘of development of the architect, because all tho 
Uitlerences of opinion aro more or less rooted in tho 
‘wrongful acenptation of these conceptions, 
With regard to the way in which the architect is 
t mast bo taken into considoration that artis- 















ial proficiency, imagination, 
ividaaity, anda certain. itt for invention, are 
faculties which the architect mist in. Mi quality, 
is an artist, but which cannot bo learnt. On the other 
Hand, there aro a general cultare and. teshnieal and 
sonstewetive Knowledge, which the architect must also 
possess, but which can be acquired by study. 

Me mount of etaaito Lnuwiadpn to be nog. by 
the architect has reached such net proportions that it 
has, (0 be into parts, consoquently into. branches 
‘of knowledge. For this reason alone it is not. possible 
{or the young man who wants to become an architect to 
‘acquire full knowledge of all these special branches, wince 
the timo at his disposal, and the intellectual receptivity 
of the individual, aro limited, 

‘The architect, during the whole of his onal 
activity, will culivate first of all the rogion of art, whioh 
nowadays even in literature has become of & very 
‘ride range. But aa at the samo time he is expocted to 
have fall knowledge of all technical innovations, is 
technical anid seientific education should oxtond so far 
Bhat he wll te able ‘to underland, dhe ease of the 
sciences and that this understanding, 
‘rll emule hint ini practical work to put tho reaulte 
of human progress at the service of art. 

His technical education must, moreover, enable him 
to choose the proper methods Of construction and the 
‘most convenient materials to he employed. Nay more, 
Iie knowledge, aided by his inborn inventiveness, must 
sable hy to ‘combine ey frm of construction, of, to 
‘ary existing ones so that thoy shall answer fully 

for which they are equi, From. th it 
Teligws that the practical work antl experience which the 
architect gxins in the course of his career must be based 
{upon a suiiciently wide knowledge. 

Only after having anyuired a, complete technical 

‘education, can the question be whether the 

irant to the profession of an architect, possesees those 
{inborn qualities from which may be anticipated sncoess 
in following this carver. 
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pain); Mr. John Slater (England), 
Mr. Harbottle Reed (England), 












"There is, therefore, a sharply marked lis 
of education of the architect, This limit, as already 
id, ios naturally between the acquired complete tech 

lucation and the entering into an academy of 






tis the duty of tho academy, or rather of tho. pro- 
fesors teaching in sie an invitation, to examiny and 
to decide whether or not the student possesses the inborn 
faoultios eonmernted above, 

Tt cannot be too strony recommended to such 
fissoes to uso the utmost severity in this examination, 
because the result of it will havo a great infhucnce upon 
the general artistic standard of the profession, and. beeanso 
itis only by this method that that clase of paoudo- 
‘architects who in_ our days intrude. on the profession, 
to tho discredit of art as well as artists, ean be made t0 
disappear from, the seene, 

We tke the liberty to adving those civilised States, the 
schiols of which mako it possible to every student who 
has gone Urongh the technical studies to choose the 
profession of an architect, even if bo hay absolately no 
Artistic aptitude for it, to discontinue this practice, 

We with particularly W out that for architects 
there ean be only: one sehiool—vie. an academy of tho 

act; an for this ‘reason, that art cannot 
Taught, 'and consesnently cannot te admitted as x 
scientific eubject in any course of studies, and because 
Artistic education only consists in this, that the master 
ihe right way to perfection, und 
‘encourages him by his own activity to enter on this 


Th is, therefore, absolutely wrong for technical high 
schools and schools for artistic trades to adzit in their 
plan of stuilios tho tuition of architecture, because, owing 
to the students not being tested as to their aptitude for 
the profsin, an bectey inferior standard of archite: 
ture is crea 

From what lias ten said so far it follows that the 
architect isan artist with » scientific education. 

By tho studies of technical matters successfully gone 

rough by the pupil, and with the acadanical appre. 
ticeship, the rquiroments” for the architect are not 
yet, however, ted. Tho student is still lacking 
practical activity, and the exporionce which rosulta from 
e 

If tho appronticoship of tho architect is an exceodin 
tong ona il otal bs very cortderbly extend 
by tho parod ho is acquiring pentical knowledge 
we ooree ol ee iceship of an archi 

is tection of the appronticoship of an_architest 
{bis apprenticeship really en only ‘wih his death), he 
‘stands once moro at the parting of the ways inthe 
progres of his education: that is to aay, which way do 
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font of the Papers which follow ato in abstract only; the fall Papers, with te discunsinns, wll appear in the Comple Hevilu of 
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his eapacitios To? Circunustances,&, lead him to the 
point either to accept the strugele for’ existence to 
fete inte te te Bava of salaried ton” ee 

is artistic. capacity plays tho main pur, because 
sal its tho mor ely wilh be tot he 
Enticing boods of fixed postion, ten it be a pro. 
fewontip, 





‘Tho curriculam of education of the architect so far 
sketched is the normal one, but we would. remark 
ft onco at this stage that it is certainly not the only 
fone, and that thore will be sufficiently numerous cases 
in which the inborn eapacities of tho architect, in other 
words his talents, are so great that a lack of scientific 
‘education is hardly of any importance. 

‘This fact, ns well as that other, that there is no limit 
of talent cither in more orn lew—fusthoer, the fact, which 
it is impossible 10 dispute, that the first architects in tha 
world in s great many eases atv not agreed on the question 
a to what constitutes an architoct—give tho eortaln proof 
that “the ‘title of Architect cannot be protected hy 
letters patent, and that a jodgiment of artitic qualities 1 

le only’ by the artists) thomscives, consequently 
by the grouping of the artists ameng themaciver 

In tho latter ciroumstance ww find also tho proof that 
rwuunicipal and State administrations are not even in 














Bostion to make the proper choice of an artist to fill an 


factor comes into consideration 
ce, The architect appointed. to 

it, cortainly not play the 
part. “His individuality, his taste, ey mmust 
therefore subordinate themselvar ta the same. qualities 
in bis superior, ar even of more than one miperion, The 
works carried’ out “under the supeevision of the office 
‘would therefore not show the capacities, the taste, and 
individuality of the oreating artist, but certainly. tho 
Jess valuablo ones of his superiors, and aa such superiors 
in most cases are laymen in questions of art, and often 
‘ovon in technical matters, it will bo hardly necessary to 
ive any more reasons why from such & combination 
1 good ean come, 

Tt must also bo mentioned that the artistic gifts of 
an artist oppressed by the yoke of office can never 
undergo tho absolutely neceszary” development, These 
uiteations prove suey Wat & munca oF 
State administration is nover it « position to obtain the 
services of first-class artista ‘oficial, 

‘Bat municipal and State administrations have certainly 
tho sacred duty of cultivating the fw arta, whisl: mous 
with regard. to architecture that the exvete 
by them should exercise the eflct of “Bat 
Duin of such w description ean only bo expected from, 
sreat artists, and not from officials of un inferior aristio 


Sepecty. 
ee le same rata he coy enc of sal 
rout oily extend to tho jonetical tech sco. 
tical, Yat never to the srtistie contra of bultinge i 
the course of construction. If, finaly, itis taken into con 
sideration that, by the awaloning ‘which took place in 
the region of art, # lively controversy ‘everywhere, 
fand that oven to" this day gute opinion ‘has 
returned to calmness, and therefore is not in a posit 
to judge with unbiassed artistio feeling works of art, such 
‘o large number of reasons has been put forward that the 
Gorm stawor to Question Thomas ony ea oa 
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2 By Oscax Smeos. (On behalf of tho Contral 
Society of Architecture af Belgian.) 
[rom the French] 
‘Tho Central Society of Architectare of Balginm is 
of opinion thal "n0  edtnstage “ett resol tas tha 
of public buildings hy salaried oficial (air 
cacy 
her Jor the sxininierati, whic its agent 
and takes pon itself the cil reponetitty: 

‘Nor for te public. which pay und. mifers from the 
parcet arrangement of the buoys destin for fs 
ae et eof wih te oo Fenny 

‘sil painfully imprest - 
Ualltings generally devord of arttio character, 

Whilp we eliall avoid entering open 

frying to pojodioo 














‘personalities oF 
fe Ho ater, and having only in 
view the preponderance of the architectural att 
for the only aim a bettor future standing of the architects 
‘a4 4 professional body, considering that these have a 
domain of art and its interests to defend, we bold that it ix 
fan abuse that certain officials (surveyors) should offer 
to private parties on the look-out for authorisation by 
adiwinistrations services which aro prohibited bythe 
ey prota to ts odopaeect eieces Sebap 

ighly prejudicial to the independent ts exit 
ly on the income from their professional art. 

It is desirable that moro energetio action should be 
taken by architects, with a view to obtain legislative 








1. By bringing into harmony with the modern require- 
amenity f lif tho tate of the out-of date taf tl enforced 
‘upon the architects, 

(A juridic consecration should be given to this principle : 
“To. ane talent higher fees should jectooed hae 

2, Dy putting a stop to invading tho archi- 
tectural domain who do not exaloeirely cera ‘the 
Profesion of an architect 

3. By tho movising of the laws on building in those 
peace eee pacts teed eamtadicpotdece iy 

poses on the architect of stions: responsil 
inconsistent with his een ‘an artist and out of 
Proportion to the fees which are allowed for them. 

(Apply juridically to the architect and to the contractor 
the common lav principle: To a “profit must corre 
‘spond o more extended repomaiitig) 

4 The Central Socity of "Architecture of Belgium, 
im the conviction that even withia a modest ‘the: 
co-operation of the architect will still result in the 
ork being carried out under sdvantegeous conditions: 
4 to price, duration, nd arrangoment, without ax 
cluding an artistic character which it ix always necessary 
{bat te exes of pe tla salle cata 

xsmution i ba en 
to private arekiteola it is ardently to be desired that 
all the work, whatever its impertance may be, of Con 
Pale a ahold bn cco tt a the 
pis use ‘exclanively given to 
the Sireeepcips art eg pas 
et ar considerations of corporative, economic, 

educational, nnd artistic’ interest; towards whieh the 
‘Publ oa mont not remain infront 

> our corporation are ve tho. normal conection 
cof public teaching = 











Huemaay gen oor 
"Siored neg Coes caicy 
mice Congress of Architects, meeting in London 


Wishing to affirm with all jte power the olaima and. 
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just aspirations of tho architects, with » view to an im- 
‘of the economic conditions of their existence, 

‘Formulates the Resohition: 

hat ja Tue, he mining of, Anis de 
partments or provinces, municipalities. or commiunos, 
Ei wll as the wiministrations of benevolent inctiations 
‘which may be founded by the former, shall give instruo- 
tions for profesional acitects to bs sypointed by way 
‘of public OF limited competitions, or whore special eapa- 
PR Tears lll Seen 
jets of, works or bing: to be earned out within 

ir juriediction ; 

‘That an absolute prohibition shall put an end to tho 
Interference of agents. paid by the public. adminis- 
trations, that they shall obtain through private persone 
fan quthoriztion which can only be granted by pablic 
authorities 

‘That within tho limits of thoit influence in the Lagista~ 
tive Assemblios our ropresentatives shall take the initiative 
He tg er te rs Sa Se aa 
eases ‘obligations nd. responsi 
‘on tho nrchitoot aro incompatible with his 
artist an in eisproportion to the emstuments attached 

eto. 








3, By Gastox Trétar (Paris), 
[From the French] 


Summary.—Reoapitulating, the buildings we may have 
to eco of ig merge enter the serene the 
eae ‘of the future, What is required is know- 
Deine tr ecu caPhetai to. oreiop, Ue oecemary 
‘eapacity. Something more ix demanded than @ eramming 
of caractertio fonts woquved by ineructon, ‘The 
fatter emust be completed. by n personal training in 

fon, Mu tebe mecorntondad that thy latter 
ot aiarled top late nnd tbat the smullanelty af 
the two epvestions be seoured. ‘Tho intellectual andthe 
chsteal ezeation commbiood joncrally earron with: 1 
‘a considerable widening of ideas. It may be infinite ; 
fot eldom even lasts ax loo aa Kfe ill. There 
txisth something Hke m atimulus to acquire new knowledge, 
the want of which is accentuated in intensity by the 
‘existence of personal ideas. But, above all, it is the true 
Source of the orignal points of view an oppused to. the 
Knowledge aoquinad by stad 

Tn the exercises offered by the workshop, the laboratory. 
or by that other yast workshop which is the nation, 
Sitio ver ative and para patil rc 
to the mind." Thon i is that the capacity for hyptheste 
find forthe tea! aseris Wael! in matter of science 
and in matters of art. And is it not correct to say that 
they are basis of operation for the study and the solu. 
tion ot jee of Sesotessy ee io 
ten the poly agunta to prepare the realtes ia 
with the new wants? In the workshop as in the 

where the master always respects, when 
‘ocoasion allows, the point of view which guides the 
wtudent, this education in shed and completed. 








Tt takes unexpected and infinite shapes which the per- 
sonal value alae are ab to meascre, 

‘These considerations would thus lead us to express the 
‘wish that, in art as well aA in soience, the same method 
shouldbe put into operation from the ineletual point 
of view, ‘work in the laboratory and ia tho work- 
shop wonld bring into evidence the variety of the peints 
of view of the different minds, But, taking of course 
into ncoonnt the vastness which scienoo haa reached nt 
tho present time, it is the individual and character 
mods of action of the apprenticeship in the past that 
should lead us at the present. 

Tn our times, after Claude Bernand, after Pastour, to 
mention only two names borrowed from the nationality 
which T roprsent art nd scene in the end gt a0 neat 
to each other that they appear to be very intimately 
related, Tn fact, from "the. circumstance of imag: 
native aptitudes which equally represent the ident and 
hypothesis, it would seem that wo should endeavour 
1 make them ono—at least in th pits for initiative 
‘which open an unexplored field for new undertakings. 
‘Tho fact reminios that art and sence ara in our days 
‘onsiderably nearer each otber than they were in tho past. 
‘They are two leading branches of human nctivity, each 
having no longer any right to remain indilorent towarls 

‘Concluzion.—The question of public buildings wives iso 
to n great many questions which interest. our societies. 
‘This 4 one of the general features of the mission inkierent 
to tho architect. He must therefore keep in touch with 
the time and constantly interrogate it about the require. 
ments it may, manifest to him. 

‘Science and art enable a selection to bemade of remark. 
fable solutions, ‘The consequence is a knowledge and 
perince hich the diferent modes signaled will 

forth. It is useful to propagato their habit. 











Resolution of the Congress 


seb gabigt xan diced hy Me Q Oakey Toten, 
an. tates) Professor Ve Nagy (En 
Mr. FE, B. Babwatda (Bradford), Ac W.. Weis 
Hotlad); A. 1 Plommen (Neweasie-on-Tyne), GM. 
Frllowes Prynne,, Maurice B. Adama, dul’ de, ‘Bercak 
eT tte aa eee 
Leverton,” Bolo Ebhante. (Germany), Ewen Hlarpor 
(Birmingham), and W. M. Faweete (Cambidge) A 
fesolution maved by M. J. SL Poupinel (Prone), and 
Feooniled by Sle. AB. Plaminer, (Nemeantecon- tyne), 
trae adopted a fllown = 
‘That in the future and. in the interet of administrative 
dies and the public, and im the Bigher interest f 
‘he ert of arehitcture, public ties (whelher Govern 
iments, froeinctal, oF wnicipal) ahould.enirast 
oportent arehiteturol works only to professionally 
uel orchitecte, thar by competition ov cther- 
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Suajeor Il.—ARCHITECTURAL COPYRIGHT AND THE OWNERSHIP OF DRAWINGS. 
Wednesday and Thursday, \8th and 19th July—Institute Meeting Room. 






HP 





Chairme: 
Hon. Secrvtaries 


1. The Ownership of Architects’ Drawings. 
By H, Hranucore Srarnau. 


‘The question is dstnet trom that of architectural 

ight in designs, with which it must not be con- 
feudal bares oh Uae queen vhatier te ateseey 
‘and specification made by the architect in order to catry 
‘out building aro to be tetained in his eustody or to be 
handed over to his cient, In France and Germany no 
logal question is raised on the subject the architect 
‘ofains the drawings ns a matter of law. Ta England tho 
custom hs been almost universal in the same sense, But 
inthe case of Ebdy v. M-Goiean (1870), the Cont ruled 
iat, tho building niot having been carried out, the draw. 

‘must to handed over to the client on his paying for 
the timo expended on them. In the ease of Gidbon ¥. 
Peawe (1008), tho Court to tho supprine f archi 
ruled that tho precedent of Body v. AP'Gowon covered all 
ceases, whether tho building had been carried out or not, 
‘ond that the client had a right to demand all the drave: 

is, the Court rofusing to hear any evidanoo on the side 
‘of the architect, whose ravings and specification can 
fhareor, in Hand, bo Heel claimed ty the clon 
although’ he already hus what he really paid. for—vin. 
the building itself, Tt is pointed out that an architect is 
sot pall for making drawings, but for producing a bild- 
ing, the drawings being only’ his necessary instructions 
to the workmen :undler somo circumstances he might even 
ispense with drawings altogether, "To. require. him to 
‘hand over to the elicnt drawings and specification, which 
represent the result of hia profewional experience over 
‘many year, for the client to ano na he pleases, isa manifest 
injustico 16 the ‘architect, Moreover, the custom. tn 
the profession of handing over the drawings to the elient 
‘when tho building has been planned, but not carried out, is 
aust on the part of the profession ‘in such ein 
1 unscrtppalons client has only to say that he Haw changed 
his tind in gor to go poms of the drawings Se 






































luse them a ho pleases, with no further compensation to 
tho architect, ‘The wording of Clause I. of the Tnstitu 
‘Scale of Charges is most unfortunate, ax it appears to state 


(hws nk nd it he rea cmon 
is for producing druvings of a building. 
this olme should be amonded. ‘The author Tmaves the 
flog rit, cena de. 
That, in the opinion of thin meeting, the Royal 
Tne of hh "Artic, having vd. the 
‘ofits paper on the Professional Practice aa to 
Tis Chive of Saiigus noses 
should na cay au posible tae stope to get a Bil ints 
duced into Parliament for securing. tee ndoption ‘ef 
thal snl of charge, so amon as pat of th aw of 








2. Artistic Oopyright. 
By D, Panto Sanvar, 
(Brom the French] 
1, Architectural property ought to be recognised and 
eaten rights Sir thot of iatohcceed een 





inot (France); Mr. W. 8. Eames (United States), 
Seftor Griosto y Velada (Spain); Mr. Walter Read (Transvaal). 


2. Each country ought to fix,aa far ns itis concord, 
{ho mit of daratlon of copyright; bul in no ease ought 
{iis limit to be Ins than twenty-five. years coon 
from tho death of the author. 

3. Tn no eate ought the design—that isto say, tho iden 
exprewod in. terms of arthiteciuralart—to be. repro. 
aed thot the thse 

4, Tho archiectoral work ought nover to. be repro- 
diced thor in ite whole or fn any ono of its deta, 
be ater for mat onsrtioaal purpose, without the 
stthors covsect 

"The architectural. work may-—he reproduoed, fa 
senlpiare, drawing, painting. photography, or engraving, 
provided the author has not expresly” and publicly 
Bimiled his atsolite protition, 

Tho tight of cvnerhip i abort in artistic work. 
1 coat de ade thou nd of regan 
or depaition of any Kind’ "For copyright to be guaran 
tod tynatore and ae nou he tat ae 

7. Amigoments of copyright. should be mado in 
‘amon a aignments of personal property a the wl 

8.'The author should specify in. tho amigament the 
ve an wich eres copy = 

Any contrac without restrictions impos an assign: 
‘ment alo without resttions 

10, Assignment without retrictions does not deprive 
the author of the power to reproduce. his own. work 
but the naxignce cay by an extrem condition, damand 
tho right to oppose it 














8. By Gasrow Tustuar (Paris). 
[From the French) 

Sumiary.—In conclusion Tao not believe that thers 
exists ‘an artistic property beside) the possesion of the 
‘objects themselves, which it exnotly tht tase au regards 
the property of architectural drawings. Tn the matier 
of att, tn the matter of architectural claboeations, there 
is no artistic property. Wo have neoa that the question 
wmf tate inte he auton of orl a 
Ine as it ‘iar personal sctions 
But the right which connected ‘with other peoples 
‘actions in relation to onmaclves must ‘not tatedfre Ik 
wba aetsechins the of land, 

‘architecture the proportions of a piece I. 
‘hr building ate, the rutronnding, ar all Hovente whet 
i he flan ir king ti 





for the composition of the plan. ‘Tho mind of the artist - 
i nantod too many Sanity devises ideas in the 
‘orientation of his work that any other mind could 

tho lending idea of his concoption. The arrangements 

the comdintion wv ai eciea ar Tt is.0 law, 
{rom which tho artist will never be able to free hituslf 
tmider the : 





sri Tale ‘ 

ble to sindoratand it, docs Hot tr upon a satin 
‘xamination of the question : tt could ee . 
Smiclentious and logical ansiyna. “The romlt ot te 
‘therefore, ba A sera ‘8 action without profit and a 
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4. Do ta Propriété des Ewores d'Avchitecture. 
Rapport do M. Groxers Harsaxn. 
[Received too late for translation.) 


{a droit do. propriété artistique est_pour Iactsto plus 
perticulliement le droit de meprodine Viouvre. qui & 
Eongus et dela rendre publique. A ce droit qul eat 'un 
Ales principaux lémente du droit de peopeits artistique, 
Sajoutentdiférente autres drcits, commo lo. droit do 
Aide at Your vers pe en ents ou 90 parti & 
Gqrlle époque et aussi ayonnant quell rimuneration 
Hasteur en antorsera a reproduction par dos tor. 

- “Eniin, Tautear a seul Ta droit de dcidee qullos modi- 
fications, corrections ou romanioment pest sbir Tauvre 
dont i ext Tauteu. 

‘autour a lo droit aussi do dcidor »i Yamvro qui a 
nse er igi om ira de om tom ah 
preudonyme., Personne, sans ton eonscatemeat, 6 peut 
roti ces verses conditions dela publcation dasa 
cowere 

“Tons cos droits dont on contate depais un silo 
existence tavaient. pas jusqi'h oes demi années do 
fowreos juridiques trix netiement. ddterminges set équité 
Ton sentait bien que toutes cer affrmations da doit de 
Uae Cot jos ert aon enon 

@ dcterminge que lorqu'on 8 Gégngé ce que Fon appa 
Ste-Droit Mori” S 

ig Droit Moral do auteur repo sur la responsabilité 
aul peend, ayant eréé Varuyr down afirmer Patou: 
fn écbangs, expe aan au ce ds ant 
ttisten nex aims, oda publi qu oars ¢ 

Te coroliniy ts cetis rexponsabiité eb do cette ae. 
pao le cater ot ay eal ft «le drut lo 
Pardee, et que: personne ne pat porter alteinte baa 
signature, pas plus qu'h Feavre. 

TA plas forte raison, abil seul droit aux honoraies ox 
‘rémunérations que. los tiers pénivent donner pout Joule 
Getcuyre ou en obteni des reproduction. 

‘Con principes cont commiunt h toas les artistes, aux 
otinateur, tx pentres ef ax sculpture 

‘Gouxe.jousent depuis is de Voxervise do 
fours droite d'auteur uns maniereinfniment end. 

TT importa easontillement aux architectes de bien so 

ule ne. demansent que ce dont joaiwent 
ji los pointees, aculptours on desinatour 
f Guatie seronty particliirement pour Varchitecte, tex 
Conséquences do la protection artistique? 

Mites oie en avelques lies: 

"Tout d'abord Tachitecte manifesto sos ides dans un 
erwemble de dewins ot do plans, ou 
tails des fapader extérioares ot tn 
acess aa om na, cele ye buns ex 
primero Ghote es Destin dArchitetere 

Tes dessins architecture ‘conatitvent Ia premiere 
rmatifosiation de Tide de Tarchitecture, Foriginal de 
Feewore"Liarchitecto @ drat de siguer eet ensemble dle 


nm, 
Tiarchitecto est anatteo do puller, quand il Iai con- 
pr am Re eee yo 
drt ro par Ios Ia 
couvieat de chob, cde la matiére ql Fentend- 
Texteation Ue, dessine d'arehitecture sous la_ forme 
un iMiice devs fur To terrain eat tan dos modes do 
reponse doi ester 
‘na peat reproduire Teouvre san Wassentiment do 























‘architecte est maitre de déterminer les hhonoraicos 
uit Ini convient de fixer, pour consontir & la roproduc- 


tion de son couem. Dae 
‘Sauf stipulation coottaire, Tarchitecte, en donnant 


xiv 


son consentement, ne concide te droit que pour une souls 
reproduction de son curro. 

Nul ne pout apporter, sans Twsontiment de T'xutour, 
des corrections, modifications ow remanienents, a Vcouvre 
originale ow aux reproductions consti par Tanteu. 

‘et presque constant que lea Wginlutions, qui ont 
onganisé In propriété littéraire ou artistique, concédent 
foun temp determing, qi opus gourent com 

vio de auteur et tine période de 30, 
pris ka mort, le monopole do propriété artist 

Pondant la’ durée do cotto periode, Vantour, puis apris 
Jui ses heritiers ou ses cessionnaires, ont seul I droit da 
publior, do roproduiro Vcouvre. 

En cxamiaant attontivement tes éléments da. Droit 
Moral, on vito constaté quo les héritiers n’ayniont pas 
fabyoldment autant de droite que autour str Vsuvre. 

‘Les héritiers no pouvent détraire I'ouvre, on In modifier 
dans dex gonditions inesthétiques, Tis no pourraient pas 
non plus. eo refuscr aystématiquement A ndmottre que 
Tevuvm a 66 prodaite par Pantour. 

Convention Internationale de Berne. 

Une Conyention internationale, signée & Berne en 1886, 
unit pour la protection do Ta "propridts artistique on 
tombe canidable des date‘ globe: ce sont Alle: 
magno; Ia Belgique; le Danemark s "Espagne 5 la 
rao Algo es colonies: 
‘os colonios ot possessions ; Haiti pon 
Ie Luxembourg ; Monaco ; Monténégro ; Ia Noretgo ; ba 
Sudo; la Suiswo ¢ Tunis = za 

1ZUnon intornat Teoduira un jour co 
adnirablo d'ano unification des législations sur la pro- 
pricts nrtistiqne, 
















Var. 

‘La VET" Congrés International dex Architootes, alani 

Bay es ce ba sor nis dy 

dune. vanux dmis dapuia vingt- 

Meira sunset Oops Jelena Soe 
“Architects ot de la Propeiité Artistique, ain que 
dane les Conga Internationaix de V'Amociatton 
Littérage ot rtstiquo Internationale, et nota. 
‘ont a Maariden 1904 sot rappelant d'atre part le 
Protocolo de elsture de Ia Conférence diplomatique 
temo a Paris en 1800, laquel covancre to pine pe 
tdoln protection complitedes cruvresd! rehitectare, 

Rappaant eatin Ia tl is do 1870 et Ta log 
Fangaiso de 1002, lesqucios protigent expres. 
ment fos oruvres architecture, 

Eat davies 

Te Que les desins d'architecture compronnent. Tee 
‘dosina dos fagales extérieures ot intérioure, Tex 
lane, coupe ‘ct Glévation, ct constitucnt In pre- 
fre wala do Ipod Trchitet 
Pours tare 

21 Quo Tédifice nest qu'une reproduction, ane le 
‘errata, des deine d'arhitectares 

1 eure eg ko arhietare 
‘scient protégies dans tontes lex leginlations ot dann 
toutes les conventions interationales, & T'égnl de 
toutes ls atten ceuvres atistiques 


Resolutions of the Congress. 
(a) Tas Owsexsute oF Anontracts’ Deawisos, 
‘After the reading of Me. Statham’s Paper the Chairman 
ruled, it deference to the opinion of a majority of the 
the question of the ownership of architects’ 
drawings should be treated ws distinet from that of artiatio 
jpyright, and that the two questions should be 
ied upon weparately, i 
n 
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‘Mr. Statham’s resolution as set out on page xxiv, having 

teen seconded by Mr. E,W. Hudson, was eventually 

inflata; tomethor with anaiandiment by Me, A 

Midiloton, seconded by Mr. ALN, Pre 

the following moved ty 3 

Mr, W. H. Atkin-Borry, a 

That this Congress is of opinion that the architect i 

‘employed to produce @ building, and tht all drawings 
and papers prepared by him to that end are sine 
dowttedly hia property. 


Besides the movers an seconders above mentioned, the 
discussion was contributed to hy M. Harmand (France), 
Dr. I. Muthesius (Germany), Me, Walter Read (Transvaal), 
tnd Mi, E,W, Priteey.( 













(0) Aurisri6 Commons. 
‘The subject was disonawed by MM. Pablo Salvat (Spain) 
tnd Georges Harmand (France), and on the motion of the 
Tntter, seconded by Me. A. HL. Kersey, tho Meeting 
resolved that— 
This Seventh International Congres of Architacte 
assembled at London in 1906, Recalling om the one 
‘hand the resolutions passed during the past thrady- 
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ight years by the International Congress of Archie 
tects and the International Congress of Artistic Copy- 
right, ax well a4 by the International Congresses of 
the Association Litéraire ot Artistiqne Internationale, 
notably at Modrid én 1904: Recalling, om he other 
hand, the “ Protocole de Cliture” of the Diplomatic 
Conference held at Paria in 1890, which upholds the 
principle of complete protection of works of archi- 
tecture ; Recalling, nally, the Spanish lino of 1879 
‘and the French law of 1902, both of which expreesly 
protect works of architecu 

This Congress is of opinion 

1. That architectural designs comprise desiqns of facadesy 
‘exterior and interior, together with the plans, sections, 
cand elesations, and they constitute the first mani- 
jetation of the architec!’ idea ant the work of 











ing in but reproduction, om the vite of 
the architectural drawings, 

And this Congress renetcs the resolution that seorks of 
architecture be protected in all legislative enactments 
‘ant in all indernational conventions equally sith 
‘every other kind of artistic work, 


Sunmor IU.—STERL AND REINFORCED-CONCRETE CONSTRUCTION. 


(a) Tae Gexenan Asvacr or tHe Sunsecr. 


() Wim Srecun Rerenexce ro Hsrueric axp Hyorrxro Coxsinenarions 1s run Case oF 


veny Hiow Burpy 
Chairm 








1. By the Jorr Rutxroucen Coscunre 
Comarrrre. 


‘Tho great and increasing us of reinforeed eonerote in 
buildings and other structures, and the need of having 
some authoritative pronouncement on the proper condi: 
tions of its use, have lod the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, with the tion of other bodies, to 
appoint a Commitee to aque ito the nubeck. 
¢ Members of the Contnitten aro ax follows: 
Nominated by the Institute of British Architects. — 
‘Sir ‘Tanner, H.M. Office of Works; Professor 
W. C. Unwin, LL.D, F.RS.; Charles F. Marsh, M.Inst, 
CE; A. T. Walmisley, Minst..B,; Max Clarke, 
FRLBA.; William Dunn, P.R.LB.A,; H. D. Searles- 
Wood, F-R.LB.A. ; Colonel F. Winn, late RE. 
Nominated by the War Office—Colonel C. B. Mayne, 
R.E., Assist. Director of Fortifications and Works, War 
‘Office; Major E. M. Paul, RE, Amoo.Inst.C.E., 
Fustrootor in Construction, Schbal of Military Engineering, 
Nominate by th Inept Auciation of Mai 
and County Engineere—A. FE, Collins, MJ 
1. W. pe eee Ee. 
fominated bythe Disrit Serveyrs! Association — 
Dn bina Se WWalen, PICEA 
Jom tute of Builders,—Benjamin 
Grecuwood j Frank May, 3. 






2 Messrs, Frank Milos Day (United States) and J 
Hon. Secretaries: Mosses, Kapisarda-Rizzo (Italy) and F 





Caluwaers (Belgian). 
:Seeaon aged) 


‘The Committes has sppointed Sie Henry Tannot as 
Chairman, Professor Unwin and Col. Mayne as. Vico- 
Chairman, and Mr. HL. D. Searles-Wood as Hon. Secretary. 

Tt has appoared desirable to the Royal Institute that 
some statement be made befare the International Congress 
of Architeots in London as to the general scope and. aim 
of the Committee, nd the following outline is made 


‘igh thee approval 
“The aim of the Committeo's deliberations is to 
a report, Hating their recommendations and eonetoony 
aa tos 
1, What drawings and details should bo 
ar Een a prepared. 
2. Tho nature of the materials which may be em 
sand the standards to which these should comply ; he, 
(o) he metal in entrcemeat. 
(b) ‘Ths matrix 
() Tho sand, 
) ae gravel, stone, clinker, or other aggregate. 
% What are the proportions for conoret 
iinet ions fe tw to be ‘used 
How the ingredients for coneret mixed, 
sand deposited on tho work. ee 
5, The distances to be allowed between tho reinforcing 


bar and what covering of concrete is Necessary. 
in tho design and 
> and how long the 





© What precactony a 
erection of tontering and Tulse 


CONGRESS DISCUSSIONS - 





‘whole of portions of centering and false work should 

Tenia Pook, 

ye ies which should be awed in. determining 
‘dimensions of the several parts necessary for security, 

And what safe stress should be allowed. es 


8. The supervision, necesary’ and tho apevial matters 
"0 ie Sterainlng proper of rafored 

9. Tho fire-res ies of ri conerete, 
sed I daly" tere, 

iquid pressure is easential, and what special precautions 
may be advisable tinder these conditions. 

11, What an the necessary conditions for ite per- 
manénce ; resistance to rusting of metal, disintegration 
‘of concrete or effects of vibration. 

12, Tho testing of the materials employed and of the 
finished structures. 

13. What provisions are desirable in Building Laws or 
Government regulationsrelating to buildings and other struc- 
tures, so far as these affect tho uso of reinforced conorote. 

‘The Committee having boon recently constituted, and 
‘only two. meetings having been ‘no eonclisions 
have been arrived at, und members of the Congress ar 
Invited to send couimunieations, either tho results of 
‘experimente or other information ot suggestions that 
may be of use, 








2. Ferro-Concrete Construction. 
By Henny Apaas, M.Inst.,E. 


So much has been written daring the lst four or five 
Eagan atl nebo that 
ally nothing nw to "Thos ho 

ia th erature 








have ai iterature of the sabject will probably 
havo been struck with the number of different terms 
used to this mode of construction. "“Béton armé,”” 
and the English equivalent, "armoured concrete,” are 


7 open 
to objection, but the writer profers the term.“ ferro- 
tcoume™ te ‘being wlfesplacatry of a" latinsio 
Somlinaton between the two material tho ore import 
fant one coming first. A superficial criticism might 
alloge that ferrum is fron, and therefore not applicable to 
‘tool, but steal is generically iroo, and. tho tern is thern- 
te. 


fore quite 9 5 
Tn carly designs no provision whatever was made ta 
resist the shearing stresses, which were either overlooked 
jored, and it is intetesting to observe the gradual 
rooognition these stresses obtained in the hands of the 
designers, until in recent construction they receive nearl 
‘a4 niuch consideration as what aro ealled the “ direct © 
strostes of tension and compression. ‘The imporianos 
of considering shear was trooght prominently under 
‘notige by the failure of experimental beams whiely had 
‘no special provision for meeting the shear stress towards 
‘the ends, where of course itis greatest. Various methods 
aro employed in the different systems, but the Kahn 
frussed bar seems peculiarly suitable, the fin on either 
sido of the core being left attached throughout the middle 
portion where the tension is t, and. separated 
‘and bent upwards towards the ends to take the shear whore 
the tension is leat, 

"Tho question of adhesion between the concrete and 
the aie at one time enuied some anxiety. Tb wus 
naturally that increase of temperature 
es ped pat espa ere than toe eet at 
‘was thought that this would be aulficient to impair, if 
hot to destroy, any adhesion that might be otherwise 
obtainable. As n matter of fact the linear change for 
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fa sivon variation of temperature is about 16 per cent. 
Inas for concrete than for atee, but when to act 
figure. are compared the ‘ference Js very. tfing. 
‘Taking the range of. toxhpeenture Between ancacer sa 
winter’ as. seventy. degrows Fahrenheit, the. change of 
Teagth in 100 feet peoduoed by this variation of terapers- 
ture wil befor steel 0-340 inl and for eoneets 0464 tc, 
the difeence between the two materials in a length 
‘of one fot ing tes than a thonsanth ofan inh, 

‘With equal care in mixing the contro the aesion 
saris with the condition of tho surface of the stl 
Winn coated with rol oxide punt it extremely aight, 
td even Wanious paint recoces tho adhesion below 
tint due fo clean unprepared surface.” Iti however, 
foond that tho best adhesion occurs when tho steel is 
rusted all over before ting embedded in the concrete, 
‘Tim appeats to bo dus tothe formation of orn chorea 
Compote salt of ifon and lies, whaoh sony. mot be 
Getreental in the abecnes of fare Taclatare but the 
fina rete is doobtfol im such cases an rowrveir walla 
tanks and dama Painting’ the steelwork over with 
corset wash. is a simple sethod of commencing’ the 
Cottac, und this woald seem t0 ‘prevent farther rusting, 
Oh the pine of tho pl of heater io wih he 
Shesteid grinders dip. ‘hir-amall'goods to resist the 
tendency fo rust whe left wet 

‘Profemor Bauschinger found the ultimate adhesion to be 
from 560 to ON Th per square ine, but Me. Contigan 
found i not to exceed 69 th per square inch, Probably 
in the former eaoe it was heasnted by tho resistance 
Gt rod to withdrawal, nd in th latter by the insertion 
‘tell plate in a briquette. Atany rate tis not sae to 
feckon mor tans prague nh a working 
Toed for hlbesion. Allowing 16000 fpr sqasto ach we 
thn working oad on see, the embedded feng that would 
take the strength and adhesion equal would be 10,000 
times the sectional stow of steel in square ichee divided 
by tty times the surface ‘ren per tach in. length, oF 
Dey 9) co tat m uarerinh ono Tae 
embedded fora length of twenty inches would be equal 
Strong gant tearing or siping, and smal «one 
Sauer bar woul need to be embodded for» loge of 
Sighy inc Thee ate many aileron cmractions 
it wich ch tact" ‘be of prt; Torte, 
in aeimple Beam, ibe span to ‘rice tho above 
lengths, thee will te tendeney for the rod to draw 
toto the tenailenrength i wise, unless tho ends are 
turned ‘up to form lent. In tho’ edge of eteular 
ferr-contrete tank; Instead of overiapping the ends of 
thovods fr which the above distance would be minum, 
it'would clariy be more ceonomioal to fuen op tho eae 
te Sp owe Hare tm. Thy a ee 
special ‘siving greater resitance to with- 
[nan 


ated bar, and tho Columbian bar, which relies for 


enc upon ite 
Sreeies ton bs etoyint sies 
everywhere. shou ‘whenever posible, on 
{Ue geore of economy and avuidance of delay. 
‘Werr-concrete does not nt first night lend tea roaity 
to architectural effect ; the warchouses and coal stores 
‘constructed of it can hardly be called visions of bea 
but some of the recent arched 

















Ze rrp ae ag eapementlcon 

a = 

Se eee 
Be ae cue a 

te of ferro-conerete retaining 

walls, ripe osha Ba Boat matin enter Hea ocd 


cours in. the construction 


‘essential element of uch walls, and stability has been 
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secure by Jening thin weight against the Hank of earth 
tolesupporiad Weare nw confronted with pew 
in whieh aided weight tears no parts tho cnly weet 
tmmployed is that of tho earth Walit The constuction 
trate of a kin of concrete reinforced with ste! Fos; 
Securely and. continvounly attached tom similar boss 
fil forming with it two tides of teiangle, "Th face 
wall i then kept in potion hy rods protected by concrete, 
{ying tho inner edge of the ase at intervals fo the fase 
Aone or more points of the height. Tt dos not follow 
that because the centre of ert of the thrat osc at 
fono-thied of the beight that that fe the proper piace for 
the conection to be matte; i would bei the wall were 
disconnected at the bottom, but being firmly” sacured 
there tho point of attachment abou crt be higher 
than ono-dhid. I tho afpom throughout the height 
be tniform the point of attachment shouldbe about 
88 per cont. of the height. "There are ome eter rather 
‘ice points of saloulation about these walls Wich the 
Writer does not propose fo go int ‘now he woud only 

int out that, apart rom strength, ho stb obtained 
Btn weight of eth Testing. on the Base. Other 
aamples” of ‘eo ‘yalls have “etnforod counterfots 
Six to nine inches thick extening tothe whl height at 
interval of eight to ten fet, in the Teoyth and others 
again "have ‘reinforced. ttre at sania tntervale 
ad in one case the writer has seen the base of the wall 
Extend in the front instead Of atthe bask, cons to 
Teact by, presire at a consierable leverages tnt tie 
toethod des not appear to be ao economical es that pres 
oul verted 

ee, ho daub, suany ler we to wih feo 
coneroteaystens mayo glace ‘o_o 
tarallycomservatve’ they ike to fel tnt in Ur 
‘sdopton of any new syste they are not running to erat 
4 tk, and. novel form of construction wuch ay this 
tnust indouttedly have somé falar, but, paraphrasing 
tho old saying, the, writer would ge, thst“ aothing 
sco ke fatare™ "Ts (om flues tha tho greatest 
Knowledge of tru principles can be obtained, and thee: 
fore’ we shoudl be gratefal to those plonoes who do 
Sentare to take risk, even at the sacri of some repota 
hes 
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fire insurance, 
funy similar risk. 
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Associations of insurance companies in the United States 


have hud the effect of “All 
the mont important points thus developed were 
considered i 

thus were 


‘in tho design of tho Bush Factorioy, w! 
vided with : 

Special fro walls 

Special stair and clovatr shaft 

M floors 


‘Aslorate ew doo 5 

‘complete spr pment 

Windows of wire lassi suctal ramos. 

‘The reinforced concrete design was prepared with, 


tech cry a tothe fie-teisting qualities of the air: 


A“ unit" 


‘of reinforcement was devised, 


‘which proved effective and economical, not liable to 
derangement daring construction, and especially advan- 
agcous because allowing of the iso of special fire-resising 
Imatrials at points of rostet danger, ‘The soln 
even though built of concrete, were fireproofed. 

inder concrete shells, which served nt the same time 
18 a vehiolo for the steel reinforcement and as a mould 
{for the construction of tho main body of tho eolumn. 


‘The building now ted enjoys the lowest rate of 
complet joys 


‘as to structure and contents, 


4. By Professor Louis Croguer. (On behalf of the 


Central Society of Architecture of Belgium) 
[From the French.| 
CONSERUCHIVE: POINT OF YEW, 
‘The old style edifice was characterised by the separa- 


tion between two distinct parts, the walls and tho 
‘There is a lack of solidar 


between the two. At tho 


point whero the trusses of the frame rest upon the walls 
there is something like an articulation, introduc. 
tion of the io frames has not at onoo remedied 





this characteristio defect of buildings formed of stone 
‘walls and gables of wood. For « long time 
customary to combine trussce of iron similar to 
legs als rly wen ecco paras 
‘only made a decisive ivance 
he ctntred, itumen wore intro, h 
starting point on the ground, like the trunses of the 





‘when 
which have their 
Dion 


pattern, From that, moment the solidarity between tho 
By E, P. Goonmien, M.Am.S02.0.E. 


Tn chooning tho subject of * Reinforced Conerote and its 
elo oie Protection” the water had So mind 
the dunl conditions necemary to est immunity 
from tie in. largo. building’ constructions, parila 
whore wich has varied typor of cceupany, together 
Saha eoqeetts tre, tt Us eeplogionsy of ie moat 
om 3 moe 

incotubastible materials and the’ of these rool. ‘This is what the use of reinforced concrete enables 
chen fu ace el ot ty Tho 
the speed of fr ; secondly, tho equipment of 
ing ‘with such protective and ex a 
ta a wide experince ‘as, dslernined ett theatre, 
Fithor of these cssentials alone will accomplish m lange proteudings of the 
tear of rls, but to secure b maximum the, com 
aatlon ty nesesnry. 

‘An exemplifention of wack combination i tho tenant 


factory commanity being devsloped by the Bosh Terminal 

Compaoy of Hrvikive, 83", USA. for which reinforsad 
oncrate bas teen adopted ‘os Uh structural part ofall 
brings, ‘Tse foctoice were erpecnllydoigned. to 
take ndvantaye of all iooranco egulatigoy, aa thus 
‘coure the mirinwum ineurance rates on buildings and 
contents 


ay ‘hae buildings 
Sonceived on thi pian’ do not cost more. than. those 
fatried out im thick stone’ walla With mctallc, gas, 
Shy we me e 

it eke question of w bilding. with strays 
floor of reinforced concrove takes ‘with advantage 
lice ‘of tho old. systems. "The ‘mort “charactristo. 
onseqbence of the tne of reinforced tuncrele ithe 
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ssypreion ofthe rot a the sero cling canbe 
oo a cover and constitute an inbabitable tease. 
‘This Kind of construction lends itself, suorsover, tothe 
oldest rales or overhang strictures: 

"This eystom, if applied in rational manner, is nble 
to bring a change into. the architectural forms.” Tt 
implies the forms, it causes the ‘oumterome com- 
Plonitied ot tho frames and. floorings to dhappear, it 
ipl etre, otal tho rong or sparing 
fain“ maken dnapeas every dtoction 
the wall and the rook, it introduces an architecture 

aires any cimeraoen royure! cooing tie 
fan be given any dimensions moquired, according to 
space in metal to econ "The Hittin wl ake 
copipedies terminated by terraces, 
fd tho la being ih curved ‘vaste Silk vats 
Sea We ont propane toe eps and 
Movida et wrk” aes, colored ort: 
ments to provall A change in. the internal 
tod external fortis of the inildings’ will bo the conse: 
hence ‘ef the sutetituti¢n of a eonordto slid, homo- 
iene rctaro for gar former arhtectonie rg 
ih foram prop for a coma, of marked ot 
ane ni one ovr ith an, hie wl bene 
void of expres: 
"They mune be given op and 








mm 2esrinert0 PORT oF ¥IK 

We have in mind three kinds of form: those of con- 
enience, those of atrucure, and those of expression. 

‘The forms of convenience, by which the building receives 
its complete usefulness and a character in harmony with 
its destination, eatisies tho mind without causing pleasure 
to the eye. Those forms of convenience which are, 
if mot tho most pleasing, at Toast the, most excallent 
ean ‘out to perfection by making use 
comes, s0 eminently practical, of reinforced concrete, 

‘The forms of expression aro those by which the 
architect and his asistants. put their” imagination 
fand their soul into the building, in order to impart 
to it the eloquence of pleasant aspect. The ideal is 
{hat they bal form an ikegral and le part of 
thostructures. In the buildings construoted of reinforced 
oncote there i itl seogo for the arity talent 
specially the sontptore. Thore romaine hardly any: 

except th superficial decoration by paint 

foros ply, cori, or clr sorccinin Bet 
tho artists in colour a vast field is opened for their 
‘roations. 

sees ae ee re 

cipal ornament uildings 

Eit"tethoda Tey acetone. crgaaie forme hich 
give life to the aspect of buildings with walls of marked 
Out stones. 

in the old-fashioned conception a building is to be 
‘compared ‘with living organism whero we can distin- 

ih n skeleton, various members, and a port of muscular 
syntemt.  Heinforoed conerets docs not afford these elo- 
ments of interest and charm ; ib leaves the impresi 
that the work has been eattied out in too docile a 
‘material, on which the sacred labour of the workman 
tu he iadional process have nok elt, the traces of 
the noble struggle between tho artisan and matter. We 
‘do not find the same beauty in this work all cast in 
one blo in, dead and dull coloured materia, without 
apparatus, without organism, with whiel thi 

Bean’ be done to hide it beneath a rape 
decoration, 

Tn conclusion the new processes, economic and powerful 
‘an they are, ane precious from the point of view of certain 








xxix 
bold and complex accomplishments, are devoid 
of the charm of an artistio expression. Besides, economy 
‘ig only  rolative law and of « secondary character, andl 
the boldness of the stricture is not always required 
A process which is prevalent. from theso two points of 
‘view does not impose itself to the exclusion of the others. 
Recourse may be had to it for the economic satisfaction 
of ‘utilitarian projects, for the realiaition of eomfort, 
‘and for the solution of bold problems. But it will never 
eliminate from architectural praction the noble and 
artistic combinations of masonry work in. marked-out 
tones, moulded and. sculptured, of frameworks in 
‘wood and in metal, of super trictures with vanlls, Ke, 





5. Steel and Reinforced-Conorete Construction. 
By Joaguts Bassxooa (Barcelona), 
tm 

Pree cepeauie Bre 

Jiablem cer in ar or consiraction; i a composta 

See Ge 
which, profiting by tho qualities of the two components, 
aoe es 
dove with either of thom alone, 

Economy in the use of reinforced concrete does not 
depend on the low price of the materials of whioh it is 
Sei teen ee 
Soe sree 
ee eee 
Sou nee, See 

nes en ory 
that of tho conerote, should be higher than in. homo: 
poten inlets 
All difficult to foresee, which may produce lower resistances, 
‘than those which have served as a basis in the caloula- 
Seance cea 
See 
of the different materials, 

ae 
which cement work has been almost completely elimi 
nated, or in which, at all events, it has not boon into 
consideration in the calculation ; it is then considered as 
ee ans 
See eh 
oe ae 
See 
ocr asin ceseine f Se ere 
epee hp ie 
then othar Iomogensons, kinds, su0h, fr example, as 


brick laid with cement, 

In countries where they have excellent brick which, 
according to an already old-established custom, they wee 
green sey laa cu hyo 
‘give support or in the parts which aro supported (arches 
Siege fe va per ee 
Sie tect rome ys be ee 
‘economy in homogencous masonry work and in fortified. 
concrete work. 

a IS aE 
3 a wae ‘the use of eoue coment 
th dtc, eof ied cunt 
eee eer ee een 
aoe peo 
superior to those which experience has found to be absolutel} 
Gale,” One| enn Tosser ah patane tn abeih ves 
ironwork is adjusted to be ablo to resist all external force. 

cece ata na ae 
epee te ae lt ey oe 
ecm ag ee fr 
crag cr, ie ha 


























may bo straight (beam) or carved (arch): 
"hue orm le comparstively reaieted; the 
tho latter can be much extented, as i also the 





he other hand, in architectonic works, in which 


it is scarcely ever desimd to attain the maximum of 

Ppsible dimension, the attitc, character 

mm the lines, projections, and coloration. 
ft the architect can cose freely without any 

striction ; the second, whatever they may le—moaldings, 

ren emer rhe my mea 


ing. which indicates s limitation of artist effect to which 

architectonie art eannot being tell. 

‘colour one cannot admit ae cea oom 

bout, on the contrary, this 

treated as the ancioute treated that i 

covering it either altogether or in part with other 

fuatetials of which the varied coloration permits of 
thse et hing obtained, ao certain ries 
fortied coment in their wock with w particularly atiaie 
effect. 

6. The Use of Burned Clay Products in the 
Fireproofing of Buildings in the United 
States of America, 

By Perex B. Wiowr, F.A.LA. (Editor of Fire- 

proof Magazine, Chicago, U.S.A.) 








present practice in constructing fireproof 
the United States. 

Historically burned clay is the most. ancient of building 
materials, and natural clays ean be found almost every- 
‘where. ‘Kinds of clays referred to. 

‘mont usefal, and generally within the reach 

Natural variation quali 


i 


were for brought into me. Invention 
rewer-pipe re impetus to manufacture, 
Same is still the means of cheapening product. Very 
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(Compress Nuaber 
‘used for roofs and afterwards for cast-iron 
‘Sancbions at Chicago and Milwaukee. described. 


Flat arches of hallow pron ters cotta wed in Patent 
‘Washington. Girders and roof trases protected 
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jollow-tile partitions are Defects in former 
‘methods, and methods of setting and trimming described. 
Partitions take the place of brick division Under 
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_ Conelasion.—The American system in not impracticable 
in any other country om account of cot. Experience, 
‘44 well as fabrication in large quantities, will redice cost. 
price of laboar in the United States should naturally 
‘it more expensive there than elsewhere. Reduction 
in cost of transportation an important eonomio itera. 
‘The whole subject especially pertinent to tho present 
‘ccoasion. Wo aro hore to leara aa well a4 to teach nach 
other af the same time: to contribute what wo know 
to tho fund of information to be hero accumulated {or 
the benefit of oar brethren throughout the world, 
[Iustrated by numerous plates.) 


7. By Gastox Tuenar (Paris). 
[rom the French.| 


Sionmary.—To sum up, stool and reinforced coment are 
dlsined 16 ae their tnt become general They are St 
to be easily and’ convententiy aed together with other 
‘materials, such as burnt lay and, abovo all, sandstone ; 
fand in this way can bo formod m substantial body 
provided with solidity and of a naturo to nasuro beauty, 
8 quality not tobe negeted 

wer. the alls built by this mothod aro excellent 
with regard to the health of tho inhabitants, in conso- 
quence of the atsence of dust produced by tandstone, 
And as offering no harbouragy 10 disse germs, aginst 
‘hich an incessant war must be w 

ithy wtvantages Of fits putioncy halk kind of 
installation aro, above all, to be approciated when it is 
‘question of buildings to be used as hospitals or rofages or 
1 cheap lodging-hunses, a3 

consequence of the easy disinfection of the walls, 


‘the nuimber of a placed one abore the other in 
boildings of great height 1s considerably moro freo from 
inconveniences, 


Contin Stel ad rnforwod conse are atria 
with which Ila pole fo erect very ings 
At tho enme time to reduce tbe thickoces af tho parts acl 
fs walls and floors. Owing to the mechanical nature of 
these materials they arv provided with resistance to eoan- 
Drosion and to bending, which render 3 possible to gal 
(al vpaces with regard to tho total space covere. 
From the plastic point of view they can form » body 
with the enamolled Sandstone, forming walls which have 
leg tt be oeeving 

th regard to hygieno tho advantages aro not inferior 
to those which mag bo expected fom enamels in conse: 
tenite of thei delicacy of tone, The enamel ofthe 
flimed sendstone allow’ tho construction of wall which 


Li 


‘aro impervious to germs. Finally it produces surround- 
Hag wows salty oon cannes ao Mehiy eto. 
lidity, economy of space, plastic beauty, aalabrity, 

aulities ‘produced by the te” of tbexs 





re thas four q 
‘materials. 


8 By Avoustiy Rev (Paris). 

M. Rey's Paper; which arrived too Inte for translation, 
deals particulatly with the value of reinforced concrete 
‘as a material for tho economical construction of artisans’ 
illings Overonaing appear fo be ag much a vexed 
question with the French as it is with ourselves. 
‘asa basis of calculation one room for two people, M, 
Fie estima that 69,00 of the poplation of Fai 

fover 4,0,000 for the whole of France, aroinsnfficiently- 
housed. Discussing remedies, Mf. Rey says: 

‘Quant aux romédos qui incombent nux architectes dans 
notre dtat social, is sont d'un ordre tris élevé. Tl faut 
‘qwils fassent appel de plus en plus amx prookdés de con- 
Struction qui tout on niduisant le prix do revient do 











Vhabitation, réduisont sex fraia d’entrotien, Cos dows 
facteurs infarvienneat umm tee das I icion dn 
yer du logement perpulaire. 

‘Apris bien des études ct dev travaux, nous sommes 
arrivés dans cot ordre d'idéea A priconiser Memploi 
fationnel dit eiment armé comme onsattre pour lea maisons 
i étages pour logements populates. 

Nous avons Thonneur de vous présenter ui projot typo 
ont le lignes générales trés simples vous feront d'emblso 
saisir Pésonomic, Crest ux Ingemente pour familles 
ombruses ausielles nous ayons pens. Esha! 

‘es logements. sont composts soit de quatre cham 
hhabitables d'une ouisine—voit de cing chambres o€ dune 


Sans décrire oes logements, dont les plans donment: tes 
détails do disponitions, disons que ces chambres ont de 
12 4 15. métres earnén do surface et toujours 3 mitre niet 
de hiasiteur—aveo éelairage vertical du de la murface des 
planchers. Lev logemonta de cing chambres ont une 
chambre & coucher centrale pour les parents formant 
séparation entre In chambre des files ot celle des garvons, 
ans communication entro elles—et uno chambre pos 
les petits avec lange balon pour lex jeux. Une salle 
manger ct tine entsine. Cex logemente sont pour famille 
do six enfants, Les logements de quate chambres tant 
ory famille le quatro entantn ot entutlement cin. 

lumiro et air sont largement répandus, Aucune 
‘con intérieuro—toutes les cours largement sont relies 
aux voies publiques. La ventilation est transversale 
fo, tous es Togoment.' Le esclirs sont ‘en pleine 
fumiéro ot sont largen és. Tle sont nits le 
prolongement tout naturel do Ix vore publiq 

Lossature générale en ciment armé est par poteaux 
supportant los planchers formant dalles, ayant sans poutres 
intormédinires les surfaces des chambria,” La suppression 
cdo tous les comblos ot leur remplacement par cles termases 
fen ciment avoo cases formant séchoirs privés, attachés a 
chaque logement, constitue un perfectionnement. dont 
Allemagne nows a ddonné Vexemple. Les murs de refenst 
‘en maponneric séparcnt seule los groupes entre cux ot 
forment pignon contr le roulement généial des bitiments. 

‘Au roe-do-chausaée sont disposts les services généraux 
commune: buanderie, sichoir hives, ropusage. douches, 
bains, et eases privées pour voitures denfant, bicyclettes 
ct maltes, annexts hy ehayjue Jogetnent. 

‘Tovts les murs extériours: sont crenx, vrais murs du 
pauivr, les moins déperditaurs de chalenr et de fraicheur, 
ou et ngeloménés, face extériere en brique recouvrant 
sans exception tous les poteaux en ciment armé, enduite 
‘au ciment erépi tyrolien et peints ala chaux—cloison 
intérieure en axelomérés do plitre, chaux et michoter, 
‘acories ou autros produits similaires. Lea cloisons. den 
logements sont traitfes ilo méime, Les fentres montent 
‘au tas des plafonds et arrivent a Om.150 du plancher. 
Elles sont calonlées a 4 do Ia surface des planchers dos 
ices elles élairent, 

Suivant le type do la chambre habitable, modile dont 
les parois, murs ot plafonds sont exposés directement & la 
pileine Tumifte, et dont nous avons exposé los principes 
fu Conge's International de In ‘Tuberculose de 100 
tous lor potoaux extérieary en iment armé sont noyé 
dans lew placards ménagés dans chaque pies. Les 
poteanx intéricura vont revétus anx angles de pices d'un 
{reilia métallique ¥ op} 

Por lx conduits de fume, nous eo avons fat une 
Stade speciale. La hauteur de chaguo étage habitable 
de plancher i plancher stant de 3m,130, soit Sm. de vide 
pour chaque étage, nous conalitiots nos condulte et 
Poteries curabéer dans tune ossature extéricure ea ciment 
‘Arm ayant d'un seul bloe sim.150 de autour. Do oe fait 
'40m.800 ati-essus do chague foyer se trouvole seul joint 
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Aisponé your te vu ot vsité de chaque colonne do toyaue 
GU Tui hve seek cane eRe ge 


fil cts dle cox eo alt 08 pet 
tionnement dont on appréciera Timportance, 

‘Si nous résumona en quelques mots les avantages de 
‘ectio méthode de construction nous ditons : 

Jake sent and sar Aun easel de hitmen & 
tages une indéformabilité remarquable. 

Thomogénéité do Vossatnro winérale donne & tout son 
muelotte wn lisisonnement jntime. Sans vouloie aller 
{trop loin it n'est pas tdmnérairo daftirmer «qo les méthodes 
conramment employées pour Védifieation de mos. maisons 
{tages sont plutit défoctuerses & cot éyard. 

‘Len matériaux de petit éhantillon constituant, les 
couvren vives le now ifices cournnts—les planchers 

"étant trop souvent qu'un amiemblage incohérent. de 

atria dlatation dl plas variables pent tro 
lo chainage dans son ensemble ot Tanerage 2 {usoire ta 
plupart di temps, 

















9. Armoured Conorete Construction in 
Monumentat Architecture. 


A Paper on the abovw by Herr A, de Wielomans (Vienna) 
arrived t00 lite for translation and inelasion here, but 
will appear in the Compte- Rend, 


Suner IV. THE EDUCATION OF 
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Resolations of the Congress, 
‘Tho following mombers took part in, the dlisenssion -— 
AIM. Augustin Rey (France), B. 0, Sachs, 5. P. Goodrich 
(United States), Max Clarke, G. 1B, Post (United States), 
A.W, Ruddle (Peter HE, Harris (Manchester 
E. Warren, Louis Coat (Belgium), Henry Adama: M: 
Day (Caiied Stats), Rairin Seward, (Cadi), HW 
Fritehley (Bombay), and Elis Marsland. 
n the motion of Mr. Max Clarke (London), seconded 
hy Mr. F. M, Day (United States) it wns resolved s 
‘That thin Comgrene conviders it desirable that an inwiry 
ue made in the direction of what failures have taken 
pace in reinforced concede buildinge, and ae to the 
anaes of the failures, 


On the motion of Mr, Edwin O. Sacha (London), 
seconded by Mr, Rdwin Soward (Cardi), it wan resolved : 
‘That this Congress iv of opinion that, where reinforce 
concrete in intended to be firesreaioting, the grentert 
possible care should be taken as to the mature of the 
nope eae ita vive, anit alea aa to the protection. of 

the sel. 











THE PUBLIC IN ARCHITECTURE. 


IGomgreas Number 


‘Thursday Morning, 19th July.—Grafton Galleries. 


1 Sit Amon Webb, TA. (Rngland)s Horr Sten Germany) 
Maar. A. G, Haat Salm (Holland); W. Hl, Mitch (trelind), 





Hon, Seeretark 





1. By Jonx Buvcnnu, A.K.A, President R.1.B.A. 
Prosidont Seventh International Congress of 
Architects, London 1006, 








‘The fit stop, as 40 often ia the care, will bo for the 
publio to unlonin much that has been’ wrongly, learnt. 
Tho suporstitions of watiguity and tho 


iat a en Wash 
ing ot arcaology” net 6 woperteal iad 0 
fleece a goat sees 10k 4) eriSeal Tad tone eR 
of prosent-day architectaro, whieh munt be pro- 

















sented fo the eyes and ears of mon as @ living att, founded 
upon past achiovomenta, it ix tro, but instinet with 
ower and vitality of ita own, 


Noithor js architecture merely a matter of « beautiful 
‘exterior; the importance of the “plan” of buildin 
‘and of sound peineiples of construction must 

Thome, Tn other words, architeotury it a cionco, as well 
‘as an art, a blending of the two in wuch & way that the 
praotical knowledge of the builder or engineer is inter- 





ctated by the artiste api td mado without peo 
fadioe or lus 1 subworvo ita idole. 

Tesewlion ot’ postive oer ill ange el ander 
tho three heads of Beiciples, Qualities, and Factors 
When artctre a! two, Trt wd 

ty, : 

"Trath that. building, both in its entirety and 


in ft jeveral parts, should nover seem to bo other than 
it really ix 
hit exedes al preteooe of antnuity wher 20, ma 
al 
TE requires that © church should look like a church, « 
town-hall Tike « towscball, and a private toidenice ke 
private residence. 


‘An oxtemnal shell of planter ovor brick must not 
present the appearanico of Mocks of stono, nor a steal 
Structure cge on terra cotta sug dod makonry, 

‘Good architecture never deceives the egw oven for a 
‘moment. Thero must be no faleo sugussiion aa to the 
[purpow or conatrustion of tho building, nor any 
ees a Steel ies Ese ena 

‘another. 

‘The principle of truth, however, finds ita widoxt soope 
in tho true uso of materials, 





‘To: defy, ts oF miso tho natural qualitios of 
‘materials it not, good arvhiteoture, Those ‘quali- 
ties will be indicated under the head of Factons. 


ules to the spirit that animates and pervades, ‘living 
Sere ce ae 
re cof beauty of form is less common than: 
onere 
somceptbity to olor fet, snd ees tain. and 


; me 
“Tho qualities that distinguish good work froin 
Dy lame a flow bens 


Siegh"It ov eticent haw balding 
tacts ao ec Ti ak; a ae 
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‘Tho enginect may by exact mathomatical calculation 
Icnow that the conditions of seourty are amply falllod, 
Sa i reheat ae te ad the won pent 
fn oy strength and solidity. "Tho larger 
earls parts smut be" below very arch mst ‘have 
‘mificiont abutment oF even a tie-rod as well; solids 
when placed over yoids must bo strongly supported, and 


80 00, 
‘Methods of support and resistan . must be clear andl 





‘wall defined, 
upper sory of hull-timberd house 
Rate animate ork 
e Ws ies the eye wi 
its impression of solidity. id 


Vitality. —Evidence of if and growth, most, plainly 
illustented in Gothic work, where tho perpendicular lines 
Tising honvenward. and clothed (a it wore) with Taxuriant 
‘ortiament suggest the life of » tree oF plant, 

Th i vitality that gives over fresh combinations and 
effects from tho same primary elements, 

Restrain: ho Tinitation of means to, an ond, the 
oo ‘unnecessary, parts or dotail 

Taatever. bo tho nature of the building, there shoal 
be, definite purpogo, in every feature or ornament, 

is may bo illustrated Under the hoad of Proportional 
Divisione (vo Factor); but the general principle te one 
which will bo readily graxpod by tho intelligent layman, 
{o whom Vt wil offen nigga m line for thonght nnd 
in 


vement ix impossible. without restraint, but it 
Inchides also purity of form and perfection of material. 
‘Hivurything must not only be the bost of its kind, but 


0 uted to itn that Nature will ween to have 
iy dleaigned It for that wis and 
ina erin mates hd fms for dt 

, tffootn in wubjectmatter for an Important 
Sapte the education of tho publi sa 
sap ry aly gol wrk lt, a wo, 
0 an atmoapher® of ropoea, ‘There is a xnke of power, 
ut it latent power ; there iv evidence of vital, bak 
is retrain wally. 

Hifectn too pronottced hurt tho eyo ; ornament. too 
profi wears bath the ayo and the emotions. ‘There 
ut bo no" foul of vulgar element. 

race A dignified seriousness of should bo 
observed in tho appearance of all pubilo tidings, but 
fin exprowion of the graceful courtoios of life should not 
te lacking. Ta domostfo buildings thin element of grace 
fakoy a more peotninent place, andl nanos m higher and 
tore refined form, corresponding tothe tender sutinents 
‘t hone lite. 

‘Tha piblio interest ought to bo really roused in this 
dimotion, anda demand ervated for «better claat of 
small suburban residence. 

ipiclasacmon a eoyer siesag of tn eveel 
i ‘manner, veveral 

PiaeTmubordinatica of Bota to tho fargyr forma of 
{he Sompoition and othe rng ofthe wile doin 
ito unity. 

‘an atfempt may be made ty ilusration and com- 

a ta SS 

i mm ° appre 

late this quality OF breadth, which itso conpicoott In 
very great architectural work. 

‘Scale-—'The right relation of the several parts to one 
another and to tho whole tn point of siz. 

Hei be pine ot hat ter ay dint ach 
architectare, as in, musi, 0 varying. effet 
‘upon the tind and heart are as powerful and distinct in 

fone ease os in the other. 3 
‘hima that the teale should be appropriate to the oha- 











raotor and 


sine, 
Foctors.—In dealing with fnctors—the means which 
the architect has 0 his and, aa it wore, for the attuin- 


ment of hia ends—it will be necessary to emphasise the 
fnot that most, if not all, of theee factors 

origin in utility, and answer some practical need in the. 
conaructon of prverraion of the building, 

Fo forget mary ‘and tse them aa moans 
ch Une entation fe le hecia| oa unk opovechs 
once to acti eae and isnot trae achitenre, | 

‘are quick: to. Teoogniso tho importanco o 
{his in spect of window and door opening, oor divisions, 
chimnoys, &e.. bmt are apt to think of columur, pias 
sills, hoor-mculdings, cornices, and perhaps oven. 
tromes aa decorative rathor than useful, and to ruppose 
that the architect has m feo hwnd in tho disposition of 
thom, —Edueution in this mattor will include fntruction 
fn tho primary wo of ‘of the common mrchitec- 
ural forma, sind will give an insight into tho difficulty 
‘of making those forms nerve the ends of we and beauty 
‘at one and tho same, time. 

Such an inaight—like propounding a probem—will go 
far to quicken interest, 

“The subject may be dealt with under the fone heads 
of Proportion, Light and Shado, Solids and Voide, Balanoo 
‘and Symmatry. 

Proportion.—Certain proportions aro pleasing to the 
ages and ffecaof proportion aro obtained by the lative 
ine 


‘of different parte, 
“Tho various wayn in. whish the constructional parte 
and features of & hnilding may be utilised to obtain 
‘proportional divisions, hoth horisontal and perpendicular, 
hight be deveribed in detail 
and Shade: The adeantago that may be taken of 
‘effect of light and shade might. so bo pointed out. 

Solids and Voids.—Tho importance of a right adjust 
‘mnt of solida and voids, both in respect of rite nnd 
esition, would como next, 

How eavily a falso scale may be set up, and m building 
made to look innignificant, by broad shosts of plate glass 
in the windows. 

Balance and Symmery.—Thowe give w very distinctive 
character to 1 building, and aid in setting forth ite special 
purpose. ‘Thera in or an bo rhythn in arohitectire, an 

verse, 


in 
Material —Tho right wvo of the various kinds of material 
furnishes an interesting and useful subject for publio 


inatenetion. 

“Tha general principle having been Iaid, down that 
every Kind of material han its special characteristics, and 
Should’ bo treated nccordingly-—in_othor words, that its 
ery best should be got out of ita brief account of the 
attra qualities of the chiet building materiale (nono, 
‘rood, metal, bcks, plaster, te.) would follow. 

“Tho following leading thoughts aro appended by way 
of illustration: 

When stone and brick aro used in conjunction, tho 
former should be necorded tho more hononrahi 
tips ucina, architeaves. to doors and windows, alls, 
cornices, 


‘ke. 
‘Granite, even if it could be carved for mouldings, should 

Se uel uer for strength and solility than for ornamental 
rates. 

‘When the beanty of marble oF wood is in its fxure oF 
colour, it is best exhibited in the form of slabs or panels ; 
if monided, the forms shonld be large. 

SEE es yl 
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appropriate forms and mouldings, suggested hy tho 
Thlseal qatar of the mara 

Wrought metal admits of the finer and moro delicate 
forms, metal east in moulds naturally agwuming «moro 
balbons shape, Both kinds have their appropriate 
place and effective se. 

‘Well-known exaniples of wrought-iron and eastiron 
‘gates and railings afford interesting illustrations, 

Tho foregoing summary indicates the main lines alo 
which the education of the public in mattors architectural 
should be developed. 

‘Whether in public Jeotures, or in articles published in 
Dook-form, illustrations should be abundant. 

‘Thero aro signe of a wave of publio interrst in arhi- 
tecture which *taken atthe flood” may: become per. 
‘manont and lead to great resulta, 








2 Ry TG, Jacnsox, RA, 


Tmportanco of the public being qualified to know good 
from bad in architecture, since they aro tho employ 
Pith whom TE rwte to choown the dog of modern 
railing. 

Importance of architecture na tho only necessnry art, 
fone that canot bn evaded ke tho other 

Knowledgo of architecture part of a liberal education, 

Architectural works main atteaction to travollary nt 
home anil abroad, “Novorthelos vey impertetly under. 
too, 

‘Various mothods of eduoating the publio jn architecture 
considered. 

‘Tho literary mothod, ‘The vaat bibliography of archic 
tootue 

Laotires on architecture, with jlustentions. 

Archmologieal and architectural soclotio, with  thoie 
‘meetings and exeurvions. 

Tnadequacy of theso ‘means to qualify for a sound 
judgment in dealing with modern architecture, beoatse 
hoy deal with the mubject mainly from the point of iow 

Tenngined caso of an archnologat called upon to choo 
‘among m set of competition designs, His’ standard of 
merit will bo based on conformity to prooedent. and. 
ancient example, 

Archwology will never teach us to build up a now 
design sensibly and beautifully 

Proper uso of ancient example, that of a tutor rthor 
than @ model, 

Archeological tudy of architecture, moreover, only 
toaclin ona side of 1t—the outaide Yoataran of bygaue 
styles, not their inner rewonablenoss, 

‘All slot in. tho pant have boon baaedl on natural and 
‘social reasons, and mainly on construction, and. their 
general form and fotares are uch at have bn sigs 

‘aro expreative 

IGroter dignity of arelltotaryrgarded fom this plat 
of view. 

$0 long ax wo think the easenoo of w stylo consists in 
jus cubed stares we tall alto mndnetod is ton 
tar fe 

‘This, howover, fx tho case to-day. 

coitesn holon seta or oda tb ald 
upon to explain i vo ronson for its design, 
ind he judged by tha, inalood of by mao eoafotaa 6 


‘Ono effect of tho false view of the subject is to toach 
that urchiteetare is ornament applied to building. A 


ePesatily of rlrmig the coun emery (akon 


waiters and Jooturers in the divotion alove recommend 
‘Need of ‘awakening pablio interet i moxiem work. 
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Tereste with architects to show that our art i stil alive, 
and not merely n dead language, 

After al, the hert means of education is by the produo- 
ton, of welleigned buildings, | Aehioct “th owt 
teachers and real work mor edifying thin books or 

tures. 


8. On the Public Appreciation of Architecture, 


By Awrnun Huw, BB, MARLLA, 
Lecturer on Architecture, Queen's College, Cork. 


For the intelligent appreciation of any art. or science 
some knowledgo of that rt or soienco 1 indisponsable, 
kis not to bo expected that the ordinary non-professional 
observer will take an interest in what he does not undor. 
Mand. ‘To many people a now: building repreconta 
nothing moro thaa the money it cost, that being tho only 
eale they are eapablo of applying to the objeck 

‘The yalno of University training for profesional par: 
Pion docs not now need an argumont the prineple has 

heen aleoady adopted in pom of the modern universities 
‘of this country, But why whould the tonching bo limited 
te profesional’ atudenta'? "Why abguld nthe i 
pf arehitsture, taught by profesional architeat ‘be 
included aa a’ branch of general latory available to 
studonta specialising in history for tho B.A. ? 

Soveral universities admit Teotures on clasaig art anit 
trchurology, but the mother of all tho arta" searwol 
receives lequate treatment in lectures of thie i 
Why limit the subject to tho olassio period ? Toes not 
architecture, taken ns a historical study, roleat tho sodtal 
onditions of « people'in one century as well aa in another 
‘Token from ite own sandpoint da atl arty how call ao 
artistic sero bo batter cultivated or aoquited than by & 
critical review of the best buildings of all timo that have 
nurvived to tho present day ? 

Laotires on tho history of architecture, showing ite 
true baaia of evolution, delivered hy. trained architects, 
‘and with tho prestige of tho "* univerity," would exersiin 
fn important and” enefcial influence’ on, the, public 
iy Hon of out art. For in addition to soma 
who woul W0 university courve, it may 
Jeu’ Mat through tho sedan of he Univers 
Extension System, which is bound to follow the exatn 
of tho pamnt university, lootures wonkd bo given and 
conaiderablo interest aroned among a number of proplo 
{in many parts of tho country, 

‘There can be no doubt tliat tho oritiiam of those who 
aye had the teaining on which to form an 
opinion would be a valuable aid to the development of 
fond ahitectare W8 the kingvora and atin 

niece both tothe architet nd Hien 

not the: only way, bit perhaps ono way in 

‘hich tho publio may be brought: to tako moro interest it 
sepoiacee  e 











4. By Professor Orman ¥. Liaxwen, Architect, 
‘Castodian of the Imperial and Topal Central 
Commission 





[Brom the Germans) 


‘The solution of this question is of tho greatest import- 
tance for architects a a professional class. Tho neglect 
of tho publis to take an intereat in, arhitectire bas a 
Uimpleasant inffueico on, the position of tho modern 
architect with regan to his social standaed, and also 18 
lain to he aston of the preservation of finn art 
mumienta, which at the preadnt th ecome 
matter of great importance, “sine nw i 








CONGRESS DISCUSSIONS: THE EDUCATION OF THE PUMEIC IN ARCHTTROTURE Axa 


1 propos to consider this question from the following 
Ue points of view = 

1. What is the attitude of tho publio at tho prevent 
timo towards architecture ? 

2 Whero ate tho causes of this attitudo to bo found t 

& Whit aro the means and methods at our disposal 
to bring abont wn improvement in this stato of affairs 7 


Question, 

“Tho public of the prosent tin generally shows w very 
lively: titovest for Who ait of pelnting. thaksfor: pleat 
Artis vory much eos wnivorel, nd with rogar to arch 
trotare thi public shows almost no intereat at al. 

"This soalo of Intereatedneen is very cuioun acd. vory 
inteting to fllow vp. 

Iwo wateh the publi in exhibitions of works of art, 
in the museum, ad on travel wo sball arrive at tho 
flowing alt: The nro i moder in 

it iting ia everywhere very great and ¥ 
fretuno,. Whe public te X rly well informed, hod 
hia to explain great, many points: it often forme 
remarkably indapeodient opinions: aul iv pencally right 
in appreciating individual peodtions: 

‘AV ine fi art exhibitions xn in amseuto tho public 
atlers in groups round tie pictures, It often showe 6 
oneral interests 80 that ov t workn without any: very 
Meriking features are tho obje:t Of w minuto examination, 
Now and thot ean alo bo found a very oni interest 
in val plastic objects, wherons ton of large dimensions, 
i ey do rm ipa wreerve, am a Ie 
tho wabjoct of only a quite mupetiial examination, "The 
Jodgment of the laytan about plastle works of con. 
fideratie dimessiony ix nro uncertain and. tim. 
Only exhibitions of groups of plantio arta of ory 
front ronown, euch ta Meunioe,&& oom to command 3 
Teally lively foterest, If wo go to tho musums wo shall 
find that We. public remains la besltating eoutenpla- 
tion vet in presence the rasatorpices 1 the plastic 
frtof antiquity, ‘while It examine with m ively iaterot 
fvon the paintlogs of tferior arte of the quatirocent. 
‘Tho publle generally nogloota visitng architectural exhibi: 
tiona waying, "Ob, wo do nob understand. anything 
book ity theo are nothing but plat Ta tho rooms sot 
the for architecture we gevorally ony moet with momnbers 
Of our own profeason, “Tt i impoesiie to apeak about 
fin opinion Of the publle on questions of nr bitecture 
for Men if Ve expreaies ont, it will be found that I 
fever tho expression of an individual, but {t wil nearly 
tye fd that Hh opin Ba on indy 
Slber porsonn Ia apt. of all the uncertainty of Wie 

ills wiih tard to aigles of archilctary, alway 

roy, ower to make oat the ilo of ng se 
Uthling’ but the forming of sn idea esbeasng the whole 
ie 'yaver attempted. Here and thero aoow detale 
Stiract owe attention, wach as doceways, wiadown, 
fables, eran,” i alten to deur 
ise nonsniiated wil pam idhout observation even 
tafe tho now wondertalnaterpices of architecture, 
Tn the oneo of historical balldings tho principal Interest is 
tte ctu y the atigity a the onus Bal 
{ge in a state Of ruin generally male a deeper imprnion 
a ths ‘inwea than buildings which aro well preserved. 
th ce othe former the df the ahr 
in greatly in ‘the poctical Improssions 
the character ‘ish i mai (the mtd 
With porsops who aro tot architec, Dut who pono 6 
reeptie ind for objeto ty thy Tent cy 
Show will always. centre on buildings of a. pare aty 
in refresh neal pee ope 
Muted “But tho layman’ will never te able to folow 
{ie real idea of tho composition. As final real of our 












































teditatons we may safely say that the public shows an 
indifferent or at any rato  vory timid attitude with 
‘ogard to architectire. 


Second Question, 
‘Tho reso foe this attitude are the following 
1. Tho peculiar method of the edueation ‘nt school, 
copccially in the toaching of frecand drawing in (he 
ower aswell sin tho. highor school. Until quite 
reoantly 10 was oustonury to taoch drawing in such « 
Shannet dist the pupil ealy learned to kachr the kval 
furface and the cao the general rule wan to give to 
the pupil a model drawing to eopy, and the teaching waa 
limited to two dimeasions only. ‘Te teaching of deawing 
objerts 18 pernpentiva was Renited to'm miiancea BY 
this thot fa explained tho understanding of tho image and 
th cla,‘ th wernt we saat tuner 
aod productions of tho plus aud arutectral arts 
‘2 The interest in painting ts, mnoreover, favoured. by 
the rest poreicl oxhlatione of objets Of rt by 
‘Thuisaina, by the fserally intelligent Aud good exiiiclais 
in the newpaper by Use waiduous reading of fie art 
foicl, Which atthe peosent time car ever be found 
Erteté retanranta Mention most alo be mado of the 
mumerous ilar lectures on certain subjects of modern 
‘and iatorlo palnting. A groat infloence f« also exercised 
by the wbundan’ axa chosp llterature about the act of 
fainting monographa of paliter, fect, If wo como to 
than at samba we aay favo 
Ts tho exhibitions the plastie act occupies w much moro 
limited apace: ite literature is much poorer, lectures of 
Hie subjects are fow, aad to titel of Vay Ie mel 
Jeaa prominent and more timid, and to thia rust bo added 
the difficulty of understanding tho’ lawn of the threo 
dimensions, 
‘Whett Wo) cote to architecture it ls eliiost: totally 
piv of lth nace contons oily, 
ihe exhibits are very few aod far between, und 
public lectures on the subject are almost unknown, and 
lly there hardly exinte any literature at all on this art, 
‘Tho understanding of the 1) dimensions in architec: 
ture i oven miore indivponsable than in tho plastic art 
‘The extoloa of today, even if 1 somelimerootuplee 
itself with @ question of architecture, ia not generally 
Vuold, nid) sam rule, be not understood, beoattss persons 
trithout any nowliig ofthe scene of arsitedtore wil 
over be able to thoroughly understand a. quettion of 
tse Case the Hall eer clover he ort 
th Mi pen, appens to powew the eal. 
nal knowledge. Milly, ex blast reuson, 1 in nose 
to menlian te’ oplioos bo garetcaly oppowel which 
cain winong. the Vedy Of architects theaselven. By 
what means could the non-initinted form ® eomowhat 
har judgment if tho ‘atchiteate are neacly alwaya 
frat tmong themselves about the priseples of tee 
fart? Neither mut we forgot to mention the frequently 
‘istoniahing ‘negligence of “Goveramenta in giving he 
orders fora public building to. bo constructed The 
frodorn Btato’ lit they were models of 
Pig ac eien drier belt by ne to Sees the taste 
ll, are rina Who have & 
poor keowteciay of a bt ey 


Third Question. 

‘To bring about an improvement in this state of thi 
Governments and tho sovfotios of architects must unite 
in the bet eenvou ‘ 

|. Tho instruction in frechand drawing must from the 
beginning be given, not by model drawings of lovel surfe 
‘at tom tho atoal bodio zd 
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2. Tt should be the duty of the State to have public 
Iouildings of certain impartance constructed, nob by 
officials, but by artists. 

4 ‘The societies of architects must carry out the follow- 
sag progame "To arrange ction of mom 

‘as of historic architecture; to givo popular lectures 
‘on the eubject; to tak an active part in the literature on 
iarchitecture, especially on. questions of wetuality ;. to 
Bather togethor all the artistic elemonts, and to settle 
ital artist disputes among. the members thomselves; 
to publicly exclude all thos elements which in our da 
0 Frequently put architets of real ntti met fn the 
shail, and which contribute to corrupt the taste of tho 
Imublio; to give, the moat efficient assistance possible to 
Writers ing a technical education who contri- 
Yule to render nrchitecture popular by summary as 
well at by more voluminous publeation; and tnaly to 
bostow particalar attention on tho cultivation of national 
‘art among the local aasociations, with a view to. the 
preservation of tho monuments of the country. 


5. Architecture and its Place in a General 
Education, 


By Baxisten F. Pusmrewen, FURLD.A. 







presented in arvbiteeturo, form 
ry, and indieate the rocinl condition of the 
peoples of bygone days, thus linking it inseparably with 





oo 
Tho architecture of the Rgyptiane indicates their 
mod fi, the powerful pita, and belo in a tary 

‘Western 





architecture shows tha recone of 
‘uation of warriors who employed their prisoners to ervch 
tlovated. platforms ‘spon which were place palaces and 
temple olmervatorcs for tho use of th aatrologer 
‘Grecian architecture indicates tho progress of Grecian 
civilnation, ani tho. exintenco of temples, theatre, 
palestra, and stadia evidences tho natlonal love. for 
Folgion, the drama, philosophy, and outdoor sport 
tin Pca" ition "fred the 
parent sem of mont subaoquent European styles 
Roman architecture was a complex type, tho so of 
coucreto rendering possible the erection of various Kinds 
St builds. Roman efvileation was faihfully mere 
Jn, Roman atchitectare, which bevatno the type of all 
Inter European atylon.” Roman art and iteratare wore 
at thoi highest state inthe Auguatan age. The decline of 
the Roman Buspire accompauied the decay of art 
‘A new foreo—Chriatianity—brought about. a revival 
‘of aruhitectare 5 but this, like the now faith, waa Moy in 
Aeonig 
Tiyzantine, architecture, resulting from the 
ronal he capita 4 Byra,as ene 
Hore anu unprogrestve a faith of 
Greek Chun 
"Tho. Romanesque stylo was ooe produced bythe 
Darbarian. tribes who “eonquered. the Roman Tago. 
Te was in imitation of the oman art which they naw 
ecu them. 
Gothia" architecture was the result of the formation of 
the European States, the wealth, tearing, and prominence 
‘honastic orice, and the religious en ofthe 















of the 
time. The Church waa the greater avenue for a/lvance- 
‘mont during the Middlo 

“The oathedmals formed the oaks of the time, 
their bennty being die to the concentration of the artiste 
energy of od. Tho fortified and frowning castles 
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of tho nobles testify to. the existence of the feudal 
stom. 

"the Renaissance of the fifteonth oentury in Ttaly was 
brought about by the discovery of the Greek and 

MSS, the invention of printing, the discovery of gon= 
powder, and the mariner's compass, Other events wero 
the capture of Constantinople hy the Turks in 143% 
and the infix of Greek: scholarn and artiste into 
Te became the fashion to talk in Latin, and thero was 
hus a close connection between tho arvhivectiare (whieh 
‘yaa n modified form of the Roman Orders in eonjunetion 
With the Byzantine dome on pendentives) and literature. 

“The invasions of Ttaly by Fresich kinge exercised 9 
‘grat intluonce by the consequent distribution over Europe 
‘of Ttalian artists and workmon, 

In. England tho Renaisince mynchronised with the 
Reformation, and was greatly influenced by the suppres 
sion of the monasteries, endowment of sgraminne we 
eatruotion of the old nobility in the Wars of the owes, 
‘andl tho riso of the merchant 

‘The fheility of travel and othor causes Jed to. the 
rovival of all atyles in the nineteenth eontury. 

Tequiremonts of our complex civilisation produce 
modern types of building, and no new ayatonnatined style 
in likely in tho future, 


PARE 1L—108 PLACE IX A GRNENAL HOUOATION, 

Why is architecture, the poteiied history of the pasty 
ok geverally inched in edacational acer? 

‘ts absence ix probably due to its technical nature, Ita 
Importance as a general aubjoct baw not beon realised, 
though it is inseparable from the ive hintory of 
overy civilised nation. ‘The subject must bo illustrated, 
for without views and plans it to akin to w play which 
‘road instoud of being witnossod on the stage. 

‘The wwe of photography. in conjunction with lantern 
sds nowadays fnables a Tectoret to fly fiteate-a0y 
period of architectae.. 


‘Tho technicalities are simpler than in most scientific 
wudjocts, Tt ean easily be invested with Ihunman intereat 
‘and moc intelligible fo tho ordinary student. 

‘Architecture, as the work of human hand, ix the result 
‘of brain power or thought, and is therefore more worthy 
‘f inclusion in a general education than a xoore of subjoots 
‘which have secured roeognition and protection, 

‘A study of atchitecture enables us to interpret the 
moral, artistic, und rvligiows charactor of humanity, and 
‘n knowledge of the profoundest characteristicn of a nation 
tay be gleaned from tady ofits buildings 

{might bo expoctod that our older Universities, auch 
a» Oxford and Cambridge, would welcome the stuly of 
fan art whioh is #0 hound up with humanity of all ges, 
find would provide for a special faculty to advance the 
keneral study of ‘apart. frou ite adoption. 


cn. 
"tr inclonion would bo far-reaching, and many bona 
‘wot be derived by the publi, who would thas be enabled 








soe ely agoreae the, works ct at whieh er tg 
herve aero gust ot on ny an 
Further, the atudy of architecture in necosury 10 8 
‘completo understanding of history, and gives an adsed 
interest to travel. 


‘Bishop Creighton deGned nruitecture a the moat demio- 
cratic of all arts, andl pointed ont how it in equally for 
‘everybouly—rich and poor alike, History haa heen to archi 
‘eetisre what steutn js to machinery, the grand 

prcen 


Power; and it may well bo described! us the 
oof all periods. It calle into action so many of 
Tabour which promote natiotal prospecity 
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that it ja theroforo more entitled to tho attention of tho 
general student than any other of the fine arts, a further 
Fess why the general community sould segue «tate 

3 

TAS the art which sholtens us from tho cletents, and 
with which we como in daily contact—aa the art which 
ives ua home” and cnstirinea and illuminates the 
host wacred of our amsociations—and, lastly, as the 
mother of all tho arts, architecture ix certainly. worthy 
to bo included in the eurriculim of » general edacation. 


6, By Brascisco peu Vintan y Canyons, Manu 
‘eax y Mancow, and Epvanvo Musoanun v 
Baokxanna. 
[From the French] 


oak joes brig education fe ‘the masses 
° arergehere a goeral fasts Oming to 
eal Pwmatances Sod to dhe veiou shor ofthe 
henomeno (tik genorally attributed to differont eanses ; 
There is tn reality, however, bat on, and this i the most 
heh ‘ignorance of what constitutes and charaotorises our 


THbo reality and importance of the subj 
evident, as'well ax necessity for ing conarete 
olutions that may modify the actual state of things for 
the benetit of the public, whose education will advance j 
‘of architoots, whose status will Improve in proportion at 
theit offorts’ are duly approviated ; of art, by means of 
‘which it will onante the Respect of everybody, and will 
Hencoforwant be froo from sacrilegious attacks by the 
gnorant mawes. 

"Public architectonic education inoludes two problows : 
first, to tench jo what arohiteoture ix ; secondly, to 
‘Aireot thole taste, 40 What. knowing what art jn they 

int out the beat models. is problem 
iw only on ‘of tho ‘ono of artiatio education, 
which no one to solve in all art manifen: 
STC monary cextuoate public it 
tis to edduoate public tasto in architecture 
ax wo educate it, for ‘tsntanoes in music or in painting. 
{In roferunce to the first, T murt say that though olivoxt 
everybody knows, instinctively at loast, what music is 
fand What painting is, yot xery fow know what is moant 
‘architecture. ‘Thoreforn it is necessary to teach it, 
‘and: boforo doing 80 it would be wasting ‘one's time to 
pretend to eddcate publiotasto in art, 

In order to solve the Lag ras tin 

make the poblio understand 


‘aro of course 






ution of m building ; in ite pitaation 
whe teas te denraon ot 
Ii the composition of the fava: “oration off 
Paes datibtion of ight and whale tn 
itary: arrange in comer th et 
Hoc with whieh ino wo outside napecta, diversi oF 
Manfrn ar trough bout the whele mpmion of 
Tuilding upon ite dweller o 1 pectator ; in 
foo in rit; on im tateta cout 
Ing which rovoals the thoaght “of 
‘architect and tho influence of his soul on the 
to 








f 
e a : 
emt By atta 
‘construction of a cathedral, of a bridge ; the 
Msteibutions of o mansion, as well as the projecting of 


Toole the cal problo it  eery to fod the 
Fife ivngination with examples, wa well ae by. teuching 
Fae rattin the prescat abd in the past has becn best 





Bees 





in architecture; and in addition, to keop 
Thom free of all exolusive’ proferenco of school, giving 
them to. understand that only what ie true, ‘sincore, 
‘iret and’ epontanoows i good inet What. rally 
Stands "against beauty is antruth ; and everything, 
Whether poor or sumptuous, little or great, transitory 
fr petmanent, may bo artistic i0 bo sincere.” But what 
in robitectonio sinoority t Tt iv tho eaontial quality 
ff beauty, vin harmony, If thero is harmony between 
the alin aud character of a building, Detwoen its wants 
nnd ite aspoot, batwoen ita atylo and disteibution, botwoon 
the forms, and distances, between the impression of the 
‘whole and ovory one of its inheront parts, betwoon ite 
Inaterials and the uso mado of thom. and it appearance, 
Dotweon, the raoral and. material aapeeta within, the 
fordec of tho purpose which the building is to fultis if 





than iy harmony botween the immanent logical concep 
tion of the building conceived aud ite cor real- 
ination, in the whole and in ita pacts, boauty then 


really exists, If thero bo anything, howover so ériling, 
contzary to this harmony, no beauty can exint, ‘That 
in'the mousure which musk bo made clear to tho public, 
fo that they may formulate thelr judgment with aoouracy, 
tit be enabled to give their asnt only to what in & good 
tathatie theory, 

"To obtain. then ends we recommend the adoption of 
tho following moans : 

1 ivory Government tad ode 4 be acini 

ary schools photographs oF drawings showing 
‘socal worl of all kinds and specimens of architecture, 
anneal oft tp and ep 

ice andl of th history and 
weory of the fino arts should bo included in tho general 
tourriculum of pehiools. 

‘2 Schools of evory kit ehould be compolied to teach 
clomentary architecture, 

“All couutrios should promote permanent exbibitiona 
of titan wor, fonvnialy, oli, fr 
ant rawings oF photographs o€ 1 ia 
ftated wth short excrpive explonations, 

1. Goveramonta should encourage all kinds of publion 
tau forthe divatgation of ar, ttitating for tho parse 
owards and bounties. They should also yurchass « con 
fiderable number of thom for divteibution among public 
Tibrarion, and their peico should be saeh ws to place, thou 
within roach of peotons of small rneans. 

i, Free chaitr should be endowed for the divulgation 
of tho hintory and theary of architectite. 

7. Te would alo bo expadiont (0 arrange chap exour 
sionn to the moat renowned buildings of all countries, the 
partien to. be. presided over by an architect who would 

taro on tho monutnents visit 

‘A Money botintion should bo awarded for the beat 
collections of buildings or architectonic works wsibited 
in clnomatographe and thnatro-sconeries, &e., of which 
municipalities should aflord gratuitous Wags. 

10. Artistic odational associations wbould be organised 
Le oa tending of we moe special 

‘disposal, 0 i010 
architectonic att, eed 











7. By Orr Waower, Imp. and Royal Superinton- 
Gent of Works; Profussor of tho Imp, and Roy. 
‘Academy of the Plastic Arts, (On behalf of tha 
Society of Austrian Architeots.) 

[From the Gere 1 3 

The Architectural Education of the Public enters, by the 

dixcwxsions about Question I. sadly into that field from 
tvhich a correct answer may be hoped, 


























Hf tho best model buildings aro created by eminent 
artists, the artistic interest of the public is eum ta be 
awakened, or that existing will be increased. 

This, however, to be understood that the main eondition 
always holds good, viz. that these models shall bo of a 

igh artistic order; consequently, that they owe 
ign to fis ato atin Of the ft las 
will adapt every work to the purpose for which it is 
destined, in every particular; they will make ise of the 
mmol conrnient atrial and of the proper mato of 
construction, in order to produce the best forms of art, 
Only in this way the desired characteristic and beauty 
of the ‘work wil be creat, and only thew will be bla 
to satisfy tho spectator. No doubt, then, the recognition 
will lash upon the spectator that tho artist expres his 
‘eas ns angngo inteligiblo to all. But if the spectator 
3s able to understand a work of art, his aversion to enter 
Into the study of i work will vanish, and will be roplaced 
Uy the possibility and the will to judge it. 

No doubt in’ order to create model works of archi- 
teoturo the co-operation of the Stato is neesary, 
Tyoause iti in the fist instance tho duty of the States 
favour att, which is the gaugo of civilisation of man. 












‘This State help, in order that it may be ecient, is only 
possible hy the State, the country oF a city—sinee it docs 
Tot itself possess tho mooossary artistic intelligence 


making use, for the solution of all questions of art, obs 


an appropriate organisation, senate which should bo 
tolsvely composed of paricpeting aris whe mah 
have to watch that only good work be produved. 
‘The answer to Question TV, must therefore be 
The architectural education of the public can only be 
righlly influenced by good \eork, for wuthing te to vicortous 
(08 goad work, 








8, By Gastox Taétar (Paris). 
[From the French.) 


Summary.—Tho contemporary phenomenon of demo- 
ceraey characterises the world in which we arr called apron 
to develop our powore It tem toestalish the, crue 
Mian Retwee lame, om trou compen 
And feelings which from day to day become mare sonora 
Somuch forthe nature of th spi wii ehene tas 
the public of our tim. : 

Discoveries, which aro due to the grea fiat of the 
timo, have lighted new paths in the walter of the alee 
beity of houmos,” Hence the anxiety with regard tthe 
nblic health which wo seo nowadayse "No ephety escapes 
from this anxiety, which seems to bo'n ma ef out tie, 
and which one may describe ax a happy beginning, 

ih sme Way, caso an edacation 
Derliape unconscious tnt very realy the plastic areanges 
Tent of santril hat become'n cause of apresion ft 
social opbores, "At lent one mecta everywhere people of 
‘unquestionable taste, who ane senile af corrostndes 
form, thin being always in acrordance with the mado of 
imperfectly ven relisntions: 

Dondlusion.—Architectury is rolaed to many sclnce 
which havo a living interest for the public Tt is the 
Object of urrent applications for these sciensen, fron 
hich realts an ituaanent came of interest Tor the 
* Satnptey the wurber df telcos pte ben 

But, neni the number rors of pubic beaut 
Inoroames daily ; ‘nd an atchitecture ts at considernblo 
clement of it ono sees there the evidence of a continuslty 
increasing education, 
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9, By Gastox Awotaux. (On behalf of the Central 
Society of Architecture of Belginsn.) 
[From the Brench.] 


ety an bye pope’ tetas ts 
le, s 

oa cee 

Ts, however, wo must tak carw not to reject it an be 
{po Mattei mut, on tho other hand, abo be adi 
‘that at the present time, in spite of the enarmous 
read in Gvery five are_not only ver fer 
Art by tho people, but also very fae from Art for the people. 

And why is thia tho ease 7 

Camillo Mauclait in w recont article in the Revue Blexe 
tells usin a sareastio but characteritic way 

“It is not a question,” say» Mauelair, “ol placing an 
individual who swears,” who. spits, who abouts, who 
does not wash himself, before m masterpince and thinking 
gra dong one's dit Uy him. What ie wanted is fo 
lead this individual by persuasive teaching to tho id 
that itis tho duty of every reasouable betas to become 
tore tnd od in his ay that he wl be rendered 
capable of understanding and recognising in beaut 
thing the common inheritance of his race, — In a word, it is 
necessary to form the character of the people in order to 
repare it for art, and not to expect that in patting it into 
Argel contact witvart wil beprovded wid charcte, 

“A working man may render himself worthy of appro- 
sinting a ieee, bit m mast thas not the 
Virtuo and has not boon ereated to refine a working man.” 

And does not what ML Mauclair exprreses in such an 

















EEE eg te 
called apply fairly e also to our crowds, to the: 
ieee 


Without wishing to go so far, without wishing to bo 
simatic, it must nevertheloe bo adadtted that tach 
eet lo bo Oooo tn Ue apact 

Tn fact it is with strong’ Treason that the question of 
education with regard to architecture his been, put on 
Leni of the day of the present International Congress 
of Arcitecta 

We thervfore are of opinion that long explanations on 
this point would. bo. superiluoue, sad 
‘come to the conclusions which we wi 








(Congres on this matter 
Coxctrstons, 
Thea of the pin ara cn only Ye 
about ty long, patient, and ‘fort. 
eee ap bre poomp rena Seis 


matters of architecture aro of a very nuierous utd of tho 
sat varied ode 
ing thew the following amt us to bo mae per 


Licularly proper to give good results !— 
A Fora fuer: 
Within the shortest pisible time: 


cease we ee 
sce eae eae 
td epee without making it the 
Rta rere 


Ahem ty thie stages in architecture, 
Tome, toner, srtaag dh‘ dene 

‘most salient features of ‘Costumes, 
‘eel institutions of exch of them. = 
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Similarly to alter tho dirvotion in tho toaching of 
‘geography in the same sense. For this to arrange 
Seousion fr the pupils in this native town, in thie 
vince and their country general, and even fo foreign 
fount i mae, To usteate ‘with the ane view 
with vignettes ropresenting not 
only typical sites but also viows of monumonta and 
interiors (by preference of thow still existing). ‘To 
frame the text with oramental fragments of an archi- 
tectural and decorative nature by the best masters of tho 
poriods under consideration, and’ to choose only the most 
‘haracteristio from among them, 

"To reform the present collection of pictures in schools 
te aor eri am by Rarig sti fo artis of 
alto, and tae of the modern processes of perfect 
ta Shep Sopot Sens och an paging eb om. 
lithography, &. 

ITS pal however, into tho nd of the, popis only 
stemunts of the very tat Kid, anid to lok 0 duality 
rather than to quantity, to the composition rather than to 
the details, 

For the teaching in tho most advanced classes, to erento 
professorships specially affected to architectural art 
Aut it pilvoph. 

"To have this delicate subjeot only taught hy a parti- 
coularly able and specially competent personndl, at in tho 
adverso care the results can only be disastrous nnd din- 
‘metrically apposed to the aim in view, 

B. For the present: 

‘To take nction in such a way as to obtain tho realisation 
of the following desiderata : 

(1) The creation of not only contral museums of archi 
tecture in the capital, bat lso provincial ence in the 
smaller towns of the country. 

‘hese “museum would ithor be connected with the 
rmuiscuums of painting and seulpturo, or rather joined to the 
Tnwotte {08 tho ouidtg sid docaratire Av of which 
they wonld form the head. 

musctms would contain, beides the graphic 
‘executions, the rough models, the mphy and 
‘tquarolies'which would ‘be more suggestive and more 
‘attractive to the public than the technical drawings. 

“These museums would also contain completo decorations 
of furnished interiors, where the properly so-called archi- 
tectural framing largely treated ‘wonld be soconpanieel 
by the explanatory graphio documents. 

(2) ‘The organisation’ in these muscums of numerous 
public conferences and attractive temporary exhibitions 
Of architectural works of rocent creation or Of projects of 
Architecture, the Iatter in tho widest sonse of the word. 

(8) For tho public anthoritios to take camo that only 
conatructioas, be they importabt oe ascesory, of m tani 
[porary oF a permanent nature shall be erected which are 
‘proper to form the taste of the publi. 








10, By Anoser Maveux. 
[Irom the French.) 


(Of all the arta architecture is tho one which concerns, 
‘or must concern, most munkind, since itis in rolation with 
‘ono of the immediate necessities of lfe—habitation, 

hight degre sl Thao yt 
the hi ‘the geniun of man, 
roasonting which is nocesary for the conception of projects 
of an infinite variety, for their realisation, and for the 
esearch of an sthotio sensation in most of thewe projeata. 

It's abo the only art which, so to speak, was created 
in all it parts by man, "Whilst painting and sculpture 
‘only_contomplate nature in different ways, taken asm 


‘model it is transformed by architecture, ntl now forms 
are created, and in order to succeed in this even new peo: 
ucts are erested, 

On the other hand, the painters and sculptor havo 
He in ae prea sO eter, oe Oa 
trary, has a logion of thom, niav¥y who 
the excavations to the tiler or slater who covers tho roots, 
and this even for the simplest object, sometimes oaly 8 
humble shed, 


‘Architecture. is, therefore, an. eminontly_ collective 
concern, which nevertheless’ must. interest the 
iT'it ie posiblo to explain to tiem the ressons or the 
interest they must bestow on it 
"Tho works of architecture, ftom tho simplest constrnc- 
tions to the most sumptions monuments many bo. con: 
sidered as immovable objects which form. ove ‘of tho 
Fecpl som of le went" ven Teasing on oe 
ido tho question of thei wsefuines, how many monte 
Tents not toaay even how many interesting constructions, 
fro sourocs of wealth for tho country. Chartres, Rela, 
Amiens with their cathedrals, Vers with its palnco, 
Rouen with its palavo of justin, Nancy with its sfuanes, 
fod Cartsasonne ‘with ie ramparta, blag £9 tho toms 
{o which they belong an undeniable moral aw well as a 
‘material pot 
‘That i to say, that tho orations of architectaro dave 
aright not only'to tho interest but nlso to the respect 
ee hs the public, fo tell it again 
tis nocetnry to teach the publi, to tell it 
and again tho valoe of tho existing tuldings, in order 
to prevent the mutilation and the total or partial destruc: 
tion of the works of erehitecture, making appeal not only 
to the sentiments of morality and esthetics, but to thos 
facial economy as wel 
Architecture being of all the arts tho ono which 
reflects in the most intimate way the moral stats of @ 
ferlod, (0 noch at extent that it has been said that 
Tronamiont was a book of stone in which history could bo 
‘ead on its indelible pages, ie must be understood. how 
ch ts teaching may bo fteteting to the publ from 
the pont of nw of cin lane. 
iat ito. tay, Wal tho. faces upon which these 
teachings can tw teal are numerous ahd varied, but Ty 
‘order tobe able to read it ie nesomay that they should 
te brought ‘within the intelligonee of the apsctators, 
according to tha surroundings and the cass of publi, 
Now the publis 10 whom an arcbilectural education 
an. vet ft Kind 9 
iw) frequenting the schools and the acldles, 
{2} the Independent publ 
‘The tonahing to the studonts can naturally bo imparted 
to them in the schools, lyceum, and colleges, anal that 
tthe ler in the trans wht on the other hand 
instruction ac in the a 
ot eu locas peed cleonlve ini mae 
complement. of instruction exists moro or low for 
ergy in th took and ihatien, tt this a means 
sich i fat te known how to, aalintr, and whch, 
in any cat, is outside the range of 9 programe of spacial 
stadiea ach aa we wish to propose to the Congress. 


The Teaching of School Children and Teachers, 


Alroady in the elementary schoo} the teacher ean ops 

nla ti Hemsley, ea io fesar on o 
children—of course only very shortly—of the general 
Thautis of ‘tho buildings which can To seen or visited 
byl Buti he doesnot merely limit hime to a burst. 
‘of admiration in the presence of superior works of art 
hho will attrnet attention to some modest hullding ; if 
in the country, for instance, before m barn, by trying to 
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it, what it, the reagone 
artscular shape, the reasone of ix wally of is 
timber work, of it roiing of the material used in the 
eit, Ss taint nd wong 
tnore than 8 rane and in consequence fugitive improson, 
Gnanctee in ht arn pp ch 
humo, a chapel, &c,-proparing. them in thi, manner 
fon more oxtenaivo sation ithe futur. 

‘Soma vaits to bulding yar in neivty or nto work: 
shopa wher it will bo posi to how he children tho 
‘eought materia, wil ban exellent compment fn the 
telvation 

Th short he will nail into them a sort of respect for 
tho collective efor which are already ropresetad hy 
tho modest ballings, which wil give chem some ide 
Of tho giganto ‘effort which mast as Ie at work, 
fhe tullding ofthe larg church oe the hig town hal 
ofthe dete whish Ina ol Jur Don spoken about, bt 
which thoy may have had neeion to nar nredy. Need 
Iom to say that in the towns the exampls wi bo more 

bat tho method wil he tha mame fromthe 
sap f temor compet, sm 
fete lye Mage, tho teacher of which 
have hal a ion, the same subject ny 
lis devaloped Bp olahing’ nas et agraving drawing 
fn photograph of arciectonio work, chosing nimple 
fathar than complex apecimons, ‘whieh alwys 
Trine of analysis and ofeiiiam wil alow ty move ot 
Hee ively paso of aamialon wich mot nese 
cee in cider to attract the ntention of tho wadlenee 

‘With mur othe teaching of achitectarein te nora 
shoo Yor teacher it may he much, more devsloped 
tn thn shape of special lentes, in which an erate sd 
floquont architect woul be better in his place than a 
frolemor of scence. Tn fuckin. atch sevoly, where 
Xeocbors aro to bo elucated, i i nectmary Yo, ta ad 
stove all to expinin more 

‘Toe pmoera fonfuros slot momysente a0 no Jonge 
fica; ie is necomary to enter pom Aho esr of 
ho nujeat to nea of the bass of the programme, of 
the compostinn of tho forts, of the proportions, of the 

rf th online of th decane 
esnry to inst. the necewty of parlour org 
thewark which ot exit fn the Mo tig, 
tach an Doreen, lang resting point, compexed platy, 
ig‘ edt oy wow, at ose inl 
ron, 

aly he, int nd arnolgal part, which ie 
iogother omitted ot ery limited in. the: comontacy 
teh, at te college, an Yo the lye, Becomes rey 
Important inthe nora econ, 

nt of tho yh, ts fondonces, x, comple 
on far wx posibio the taking i quetion 


































he Teaching of Soldiers 

Tt is naturally at tho barracks that the instruction 

of goldieey ean. be carried ont, bt, ani fa rare that the 

{Revere wil Leal to rane vise to Ws moms, 

fhe ofisces will Ue ate to ‘ ‘mon 
im th 


twenty and. to the factories district, undoe the 
‘of men whose professions in civil life are con. 
Mieated with the building trade. 


‘AL the barracks those ollicers whose tastos are in the 
ireotion of practical scionco and art could deliver bom 
Tectures on the monuments visited, and if, in the eourse 
fof the mancouvres, tho troops enoamp in region which 
fposserees one of several monuments of same interest, 
These officers conld, in the momente of Jeimir, explain 


to their men what they know on the mubjest, the historic 
features of the buildings, the nature of their construct 

tho judicious use of the materials, &e., and finally explain 
the respect which should te shown ‘not enly fo 8 fe 


E 


‘of which the men of those trades gave. proof 
tributed to produce these admired monuments, 


‘The Teaching of the Independent Publi. 


Once come out of the school or the coll and free 
from  milit norvice, man becomes free of his move- 
mounts, and if his tastes carry him towards the of 
Ao mig he can, th ng. pe 
increase his knowledge in’ architecture, For sa, doing 
‘he must feel some inclination, because nothing of 
him to do #0, and if he i# encouraged to cultivate it this 
ina he do levy aw 

To accomplish this end the of moana to attract 
the independent. public is once more the public hectitre 
mando plang ae attractive. 

Tho" lecture wil tharefore, aaa, rule, alee having 
explained hin ae, sone hy arin ‘drawings 
prepared for the purpows, oF by photographs ont: 
Toonta about. white Be in geing & tocktee’: If he ds wb 
to mako good sketches on the blackboard this may be 
cexcellont, Finally, if it ta pomible to have recourse to 
projections with ‘the oxyhydrio light he will do well to 
tte this proces, cane The mingle antorn of our father, 
especialy with i madam. lnprovanents, orcas 
always the teat attraction, ‘To seo, being comfortably: 
Sate, without evea having to. goto the trouble 
turning one's head or the loaflet of an album, to hear 
explained at the pame time the edifice in question, 
to make no other effort except that of understanding, 
Jn the ideal of tho great majority of tho publie attending at 
lectures. Tf the hearer andertands, #0 much the better : 
ihe retaing nothing of what he sow and ard he he 
‘at least been amused. Tn faet, you no longer niive 
him if he wae away from the coming leotares. 

‘By the alle of eso hearers, who" are sero, cutioim, 
there are sure to be vome other who want to fears, and 
{oe these the lecturer will do well to completo ‘the general 
dovoriptions, showing cause why it is justifiable to admiro 
fcchitectural works exposed. {view for the pros of 
arousing the enthusiaam of tho public, by explanations 
about tho technical part of the arrangements and of the 
way in which they aro constructed, Ovor and above 
the eauty. of the proportions and of the decorations 
which alone ‘captivate tho uninstructed ‘public, 
of Up pedtcl ptat wan gave origi oto 

cal pols which gave origin to the 
tf tho building Interwenyiag fons tne nsw 
few 1 Ua fh rmtny ot the densa, 
F 











‘Ono piece of ‘advice the lecturer ight igo with 
serait is convinced. hearers wil bp to hare 
recount - by point immediately 
freon ai by pointing ont 


wearing on the subject of which ho. ie treat 
fat they wil be i tol nthe gp esr 
the strained ‘and prolonged att 
tho hearer only wants to 
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it it public—that is to say, who are 
tot antl todo saying ‘owt cl to mt, 
elithe veneived canrik ti asters are oases. cxssting 
ta ts gray thingy oe the tomo Ti 1 
‘il le ei he of th we 
tondance ; it ia rather a vague and healthy curiosity 
which induces them to attend at lootures, 

se nd a he wm in elie fo 
such @ serious subject as architecture, such is, in our 

Catt tin owe ta 


~ It in imposible here to draw a itive 
PRLS aRaae ta pean ti emcee toe 
Gifferent teraperamonte aad aptitudes 0 ia only pomible 
nt ont ¢peceral neon hich to 
Ritetive reais to cionnmyats nuevos to lovna on 
‘the road of exoursions at reduced prices, and all tho 
itness connected with similar excursions in com> 
any, are also to bo etwumorated ‘tho bost moana 
Bf tenohing archltesture, because tho night-on the spot 
tonveys mare to the miod than the best of phi 5 
fat Gite a good lecturer cloroe tha rll, whe tn 
Isto coon ta dovcloplag fut nnd root 
forth, tonne and the nest of Ur pine 
tw thn ep td. 
quent by. Ue, Congr, which ww have 
narod nthe forgoing soon to. be of pion 
Importance, and: wo thereforo uttor the wish that waotios 
similar to our should stady the elaboration of Standard 
Manuals for the use of lootures, 








JL, By Juax Ginsox, Architect, Brussels, Professor 
of Drawing at Boitsfort, 
[Uerom the French} 


“Art comes from man and ie intended for man, Tt ix 
the flame of w pit, Hs radiance t canoot fal 0 affoot 
fist ofall tho being from which ¢ omanaton, and utter. 
vinrds, from ono 43 another, some othae tag,” sald 
Mi. Sortitlanges 

Tes the sao with Architecture, the quoon-mothee 
cf a tho ara detlod, above all, strike nnd to 
{ivato tho attontion of the public, To attaln th high 
Hontable en which ought to bo tho object of w noble 
trulation, alwayt on tho alert, it wodl bo noosa, to 
art with; to try to-call forth. pradally"anong” the 
fener the Inning of ch wht sete, 
Mthich ft a real mule ext i ate stato, 

It i therefor necemary that thoes who are convinced, 
ths enthusiants who. poses tho oul, und convoy ubntly 
the enthuse fora shal ht, witout pln nd 
Sree neat iat ratn ty penne whi piece 
‘OC the: domain of inapration by pedantry which peo 
{ty domincer aod to fedace to mathomatieal dyes the 




















Sut happen that too fraquentty tho mim 
th fraquontly the 
fnitiste toto! that loateral thing alld ™ art" ie 


entrusted 10 pulagogves, to teachers, while the pro 
fesslonal practitioners who have mae of wsthotics and of 
thoir multiple applications the study and. the constant 
penotice of their existence aro given the cold shoulder, 

‘Te would theeofore be greatly desirable that only persons 
initiated into tho sublime nnd imperishable beauties of 
fart xpeoial profemors who have shown special capacity and 
fnatte speoial studies, should bo entrusted with giving to 
{fohool children ns well as to young me ealey 
‘dication oftheir visual organ either by the daily environ 
taents of the educative centre, or by rational visite to 
nuseum, by excursions, by illustrations, books, &. 

For itis to try, from ently childhood, to more 





xi 


tho hearts which gradually and naturally will ool thom- 
selves attracted in this manner towards the works of art. 
‘Ast and history aro in tolation with each other, and art 


is the man. 
In every epoeh, in the creations produced by Genius 


‘ono can se Inanifost itself for ty all that which 
characterized the manvereator : bi a, his feelings, 
‘ths taoral and social life, ina word the various dogeoos 


of civilisation wt work. 

Consequontly It is necessary that our creations should 
speale with eloquonce to the ‘attention of tho passer-by 
{F to tho visitor, that they should be healthily conceived, 
tou hat they ul repent ely, by aractrsing 
ity the idea of thoir author. It is important that those 
crvations should be in direct relation, not only: to the 
‘surroundings in which thoy are pliced, but nlso to. the 
uaton which have inspired thle eration; it necomary, 
moreover, “hat all the decorative arts should mova Ii 
Harmony with architecture, #0 44 to give the improvsion 
that they were all ouo and tho same conception ! 





Lat us likewise avold the mistakes and exaggerations 
of tho mioxloen at aay’ oot! 
at us carefully avoid trying to bo innovators moved by: 








ths unwolesome dosire toastonia, to wtupoty tho publ 

Lat im prove. to. this. public that, wo endoavout to 
{nitinta ito tho imporing splondovre of tho beautiful, Yo 
fl the importaneo of anduous work, tothe naver-coulay 
ftuly whieh our art oquiees. 

Tat “us make efforts Yo rovivo_ again tho corpora: 
tive npieit from which came to us thow ada and 
rubliio oratory artnang, iynorant of tho "Tul of 
frelagogy, oven uimost iterate, wih did not however, 
Frovent them from produoing immortal pisces of work: 
Framlp, pur nunetayecos of architecture, of tapontey, 
At ironfouncry, of Joince's work, &o. 1 privileged prnctioal 
Arorkers with an (romortal genius, to! whom Wwe neo i= 
Ulobed for our, jowela of architecture wa well ax for our 
jenwola of tho davorative arty tho ano forming. uve pride 
{rode ancient cities, Uso othors tho wealth and tho Yale 
‘of our mteeur. 

Telng! this sninated only. by tho caro for tho vital 
Inereaty for tho fature andthe’ digaity of out pro 
sion, Ho tn uit Our effort wo that wi sauy'stecoed tn 
tha exoaton of tho diploma, which would be grantod by 
Sor fmponed of master hehe of resign alo 

inert 

“This cmontial mearuro of safeguard Wook! keep away 
the ignorant and Ineciapotent who in ou day give 
Tleraslven the name of “arehitesty” absing this ld, 
fans in fac, creating groat prejilin to the prestige and 
feed reputation ofthe profeeion | 

“To. obtain. this dosdrablo cad the Prose might boa 
powecfal wusiiary. 

i tho Prow woald second ont efforts, what » glorious 
seducativ part ft would play t 

Ht could interest an frttuct tho publi: by publishing 
adlcloly witton articles, commenting pom an Wings 

efor ts roadeey the. qualitics and. merite of tho 
vrs whic ao really worthy of such name, 

Tot wa declare it: 1 would be highly desirable to soe 
the Prom. bartow on the architects a Wtle of tet 
interest ‘whio I laviahoo "upon painters, sculptor, 
mitaflans, and writers Tn the same way as tho 
trois, ar not the Ato brothers 2, 

Te emo ofthis rey hat 1 mak anal 
thone vio wiold thal tatvelloue iowtriens of pobllelty 
the Pent 

Tn conclusion T-would asy that tho vital interest of the 
country, cut digalty aa disciples of art as well as the 
-deonee’of oar profesional interests oblige an tally 
‘univer incemantly, couragvously, without relaxing, 

4p 
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into fraternal union against tho fatal tendencies which 
fin the end would render it impowible for architecture, 
that grand. book of tradition, to add marvellous pages to 
‘the glorious annals of Belgian act! 


12, By Dr. Huweass Moriestys (Beelin). 


Aut. 1—It is common fact that arhitooture ja 
Uinpopular, probably the most unpopular of the rts 
‘This is expecially evident. by comparison with tho enor: 
mots fntetnt which the publ ako in works of palating 
‘andl graphic net, 

‘Ant. 2.—But it scom doubtful whether a. so-called 
cduoation of the public in architecture will hit tho point 
of th problem, Tho preveut low lovel of understand 
‘and interest in architecture in probably to be consider 
4 symptom of tho fact that, in our days, architecture 
‘tel fas lont much of its public importance nnd value, 

‘Ant. 3.—This becomes evident bya comparison of 
tho arvhitecture of our time with that of the reat epoch 
‘of the paxt—the Grook, Romaa, Medinval. Architecture 
‘was then the leader of ‘all tho othor arta and crafts ; and 
thin was the case Iyecaue it war the universal ark and 
‘nad to deal with al the constructive and bulking peobloms 
of tho ti, So eed te yee 

Ave, 4.—In our days. tho probloms of the enginoor, 
the perfection af our ayntem a Toronto, of out com: 
fort, of our Inbour-saving machinery, of out tools and 
Jateuments. play m mono important jrrt than tho works 

the architects propor, of whows tasks only the laying 
‘out of steoots nd whole ities touebon the reat problems 
of owe 

Avr. 5.—Th engine, 
Urgent problem of out i 
whoad, ‘nd rally’ works biased 
ty. minor cirvamancis and considerations, | Wheran 

is architest of to-day, hampered by historical tradition, 
fenoally Joos backyard, ad Taal is works a 
father works of a past ogo than works of tho present day. 
"The history of aroitenta of tho nintennth century shows 
© romarkablo falling into. archwological tenvlonoion of 
Yatiows and often contradictory kinda, wo that. truo arohi- 
woture nearly expired, and the reault-of the architects 
work beanie n mote application of historio details of atylo, 

Aur, 6,—Evon the architecture of tho present day is 
largely baad by archiologieal principles, which is shown 
(a) by the importanoo still tleibutedl to atyle (wo still 
built Romanesqio " exhibition halls,  Renassa 
railway stations, @e.); (0) by: the position rulained by 

eat number’ of architects towards our old buildings 
h aro stil boing restored by them itt the so-called 
spitit of m past age (c) hy the endeavour, froquentiy mat 
‘with, to conjerve the chafuoter of an old atregt or aquare 
by putting imitations of old buildings next door te the 


ai 
+ T— The tact that also the architecture of the 
rect day ls Wiad. by archiologcaltenvencis hn 
areal chy rou th open ofthe welled 
ra int tho architedta, as, for instance, inthe 
‘tuoalion of restoration, 

Aner. &—On tho otlor hand, it is to be notioed th 
aurchitects of originality, who rathor create modern 
fachnlogoal "works Of wehitvtry, har foul 

support and even eathnsiasm amongst tha leas educated 
clases of the public. Names wee omitted, but every 
‘ountey shows examples of what 1 mcan, 

‘Axe, 8—This entheast ‘rom the sanse 
source a4 the present. enthusiasm for the modern art 
movement in the decorative arts. The reason is in. both 
eases 4 cortain impression on tho part of thowo who 












































ving to fight hard with the 
Jn compelled to look straight 
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TOengrese Number 
participate fait that such architectare haw found 

the tae of mode feling and hat he 

Iasquerade Has been dispened with, 

fing has ton Est onl: lae Bs ete 
of bal rea 
of later centuries, and has catsed tho decadence of 
truo architectural fe. Archwo though it be ae 
1 seionet, has thing to-do wit ar ad ong 
tome fom mt eo ee a 

ar, Al. — By archoloy ia % 
eclignted, ond that, detrituntal. Interest im. xtylon?® 
Hina been’ aroused which now proves tobe the 
ofl hntrances to grasping the trae pip a aioe 
fare, “Thou architects who work wll in" vtyea” foie 
thin fatal stato of thing, wn Torm a community of muvual 
‘apport withthe ‘publi, whieh swsdony 1 eet and owe} 
‘tittle to wet away fra this false coun. 

‘Ame 12-1 the pubic to bs educated in architecture, 
this'can only be done through the means of works of 
architetore which ahow 1 gontine modern ‘und 
Are limpeosive by thomselyes not by. thele 
toworbs of peat agen.” Such works of modern nroitecture 
fry al exobadngly rare 

“Ai, 13,—Tha bt means of educating the pubic 
{0 have more of thos and. to Toaye "styles alonk 
‘Tho tocaled education of tho public inddes, ther: 
fore in thet Inatann, cho exuention uf nechltodt 

Sa mano the grin othe wae the following 
romaria ret rather to dota 

‘Ant. Ide ‘partiepation of arhtootare Ia the 
sanqual art exhibidons hue not proved @ succes ‘The 
tries ram eae opty 

‘ANT. 16.—-A ter soheine would bo to exhibit mova 
instead of drawingy, aw models aon can give aa idea 
At the atercomotrie elect of w ballding,  Haciden, hoy 
‘to attractive in thomwelvea, Architectural drains, 
ven’ if" pormpectiven, mostly’ arouse interest ony a 
feapbie works nal aro then very olten als dad antag 
with the’ works of graphio art shown in the sdjoining 
om 
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16,—A_ yory powerful moank of eduoation 
as by ‘lone  geeat part of the present 
public enn be induonced in ite mind. 

Ane. 17.—But it is of Hite value if good. information 
fon atchiteoturo ia only given in professional papers, 
Which isthe prea "aino, | Peofeional aro 
hot in tone ‘with the palit, who aoquire thir informa: 
Alon from tho daily Press and: from! item, Tt is 
{erofoonngently nosey that goo information should 
‘appear in the Inter, 

et, 18,—But, alas t tho usual writers for papers ani 
inev aro not able to give goad. information «in 
architecture, being laymen in wh arohitectaral wense, Tt 
is therefore necessary that compotent writers on acohi= 
tecture, who now are ehiely:abyorbed by professional 
Papers should devote themselves more fo newspapers 


far at ean ne Pry 
imei eae 
ieans of educating the publie, Architeetieal societies 
‘thould make it their duty to induce univeraties, university, 
seco college, St ‘and nociotien, to ae leche 
ae file 
ie babe a ar anal a 
at a Herp ie ne ate not inspired: noe 
spirit, ware not my ly 
eh ym Wey 
enwtine modern character, "Though it seomt quite sale 
ae to base art seal on works of “ ae 
Sree ec a 
se lc Ri a ed ana 



























CONGRESS DISCUSSIONS; THE EDUCATION OF THE PURLIC IN ARCHITECTURE alii 


in load than useloss as a factor in architectural education. 
Moreover, thor i plenty of opportunity of education in 
historic art. What is wanted is to aroise interest in tho 
fmkitecture of the day, An eduoation for problems of 
‘ur timo ean only lo effected ly works of our time, 





_Altor the ‘of the Papers a disoussion ensued, in 
which Moses. Albect Kelsoy (Philadtphia), Bernbard 
Felisch (Germany), Hugh Stannus, AROA., and H. P. 
Berlago (Amsterdam), took part, 

‘No resolutions on the sabJeot were propoved. 


Sunsecr V.—A STATUTORY QUALIFICATION FOR ARCHITECTS, 


Saturday Morning, 21st July. 


Chairmen: Professor 1, G. Clason (Swed 
‘Hon, Seoretaries: B. Ohnjo (Inpan) + J.T, Caskets (S 


1. By J.8. Ancumaup, Architect, Montreal, Quobeo, 


"Tho subject is a deticate ono for the: Mesion to discuns, 
bear Leeper ie “ ied for terete 
ivorate ote room al ho aerate 
tion must come from within, Tho chargo has beon made 
that it in only another ‘of “trades anionixm,* 
fist on consideration it will bo found that the prineiplos 
‘underlying the formation of “ trades unions are whol 
Uiforeat from, thowe which actuate us. Tho former 
purely a movemoat to regulate the compensation and 
Mirnitg. powers of the individual, whilst tho latter is a 
Miovemont to raiso tho standaed of professional practice 
‘and to safeguard eae interests, 

iancralit apeaking. thare aro two aidow to archites 
jure viz. thevethetio and the utilitarian, As rogards 
the ate, specially iit cotrantionl et hry 

be no dil ‘of opinion ax to the necessity for 
{ha most arefal exaruination before being permitted to 
design and erect buildings. The object of an architoct’« 
in oto par, seal peaking, for tation 
ty humanity.” Horan if has always been looked spon 
by Waluabla’ beyond price and compensation. Te ix 
frog in atin of mio all why shoul 
it not be recognised in practice of iteoture, where 

ent re daar coming ‘clenice, chomistry, 

MVcaro hedged about by lealative ennctments which 
‘at thelr root must have emanated from the conviction 
that the practice of architecture yas a responsible one, 
calling for particular training and study. Architects 
fre compelled to. ervot buildings wnder tho direct wuper- 
jntendence and dictates of the law. ‘The only inference 
to draw is that te eee of Nerf cee is of auch 
‘a nature that the individval cannot aw off all rong = 
Tillty the moment the contract js complete. Tho logical 
a ldo be thatthe law would make provtsion 
TRUSS whio enter into tho practice of the profession 
tnt be found fully competent to carry out the pirit 
[i lctnte of al enactments. 

ti ouefous iat nich campotenco can ooly be eta: 
‘ished hy a.series of examinations. ‘Thie is not alway 
the moat satisfactory method, but for want of » better 
wo needs must adopt it, Such examinations must be 
Mcnbradng and welded by powers beyond the faintest 
Unge of rospicion, and removed in the public eye from 
all. question of velf-interest, 

Hi respect tothe wsthetio side of the professional 

ico the standard of qualification i# moro difficult 
Prat yt Uhre lam basis which 00 one ald be par 
mitted to evade, We are all influenced to a greater or 
Joas extent by our environment, If in much an enyiron- 
mont beauty is absent and ugliness wedominant, 
Alepeavity and «low moral condition will usually be 








Grafton Galleries. 


4}. Me, Ealwin "Hall (England) 
horn Architectaral Asso! 











England), 


found wmongnt the people, On the other. hand beauty 
{in naually nocompanied by refinement, a higher stato of 
civilisation, and, asm rule, a higher moral condition 
famongat the people. Tt is therefore inewmbent spor our 
Toggalators to ‘recognise stich inifuences. Such influences 
have been recognised from timo Immenorial, | Plato 
ance i vetion tly Ini pais, ad 
‘even in thowe day he a State superintenvlanee 
Scum Lp eee terrae 
that they may bo prohibited from exhibiting all forme 
‘of vice, intemapernne, ate) monic” 

A sogo or perenpton of the eantifu i to be found 
‘within the sol of every human being, Tt should bo one 
Plearure to encourage It at all tines, to influence our 
Community with ite leaven of goodness, and it whould 
te the daly of the State to recognise ich influences 
ao gra aattory quliletin to grvent nonce 
‘other that that af the goor to be over bee people, 

The Province of Qoobeo Avsociation of Architects 
fs the pioneer (on tho wostern sido of tho Atlantic 
fang rate) of statutory qualification for architeota, Th 
Taw was founded it 1908 na an atnondanent to the charter 

















cof incorporation. Tt waa granted. because it was deemed 
expaiont for the bottor protection of public interosta 
‘and in order to enable the public to distinguish between 
qualied snd ungealied, architects. and to, ware 0 
‘and ‘ficiency in the pervons practising the pro 
feooo, and for the advanemont of the art of arohien: 
ture, ‘Thin law reads, "No porvon can take or make 
‘use of the name oF ttle architect" unless ho in recogmivedt 
nue hie Act and a a momar ofthe Asialon.” The 
Ischinery is provided for tho carrying out of m system 
Ulexaminations an for the onforeing ot tho lw. 











2. The Title and Diptoma of Architect. 


By Lours Boxsten (Paris). 
{From the French.) 


Beicnco in not an individual possosaion : it Ie tho result 
reniowed over and over again of acquisitions proviously 
Trade 1 cert mor favourndy ed individuals, ot 
‘who cou upon the scene We the precise moment 
‘enn idon'whiel hon becom ttre  dncond the 
‘worl, increase this property allof wpndden, and ilanainate 
their opoch by the radiancy of their intelloct, then, the 
‘mgilarity of its evolution is so much w hecemity that the 
Tnovators who bee too far arw often not understood by 
their contomporaries, In the same manner resetiona 
enky word in waging progres fr short tno. 
a the region of art, where individuality would explain 
itself more-easily, if some artista of tho plastic arta 
som sometimes to be able to do without teaching ythese 
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‘exceptions only occur among those who cult 





specially 


which form a whole oan, itis clearly: 


teachings 
feat sstotvely one branch, of tit ar, vibations of undeniood, ba teretcntoni. Tiny soot Besopertad 
tamien 


light, movements of Ii 





‘c. And oven they cannot without giving incomplote results—either 


escape from artistic hero, from the teaching of their or bnildors, but not architects, Not arciteota: that i to 
furroundingn. Onganisal niceties therfore ae right to say not ast, whowe ind, forme of loglal Seas a 


eadeavour to transmit and to 





jerease this intellectual of decorative feelings, ia rvady to undertake any studien, 
‘wealth, the noquired rerultx, the raw material for future any adaptations, acy. kind. ot peogresn, nblo. Yo 


choose 
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‘Thue wo have, in art a» well as jn science, — from amon, 
Mnathodiea thing. tho best, 


several solutions proper toatisfy tho enginoet, 
Ws to say tho mart harmonious, the most 


In architecture, which is at the same time tho outcome beautiful. Tf the teaching is necesary for tho trant- 


‘of art and of science, moro than in any other rt, teaching mission of the soquired 


te, it cannot be really efficent 


lem neoomity. ‘Technical touching, & daep study of the and useful unloa it. be aceon tee hee eee 
roguinmenta, a Fesioed owl "ihe saateiale; pointing out clenrly the’ pense en gana 
judicious application of the provmensanartac teaching, Sthe aay be ntsusted ith parte ally te ean 


lerouping 0 


‘masses, harmony of ines, taste in detail of private persons and the budgot of the Stato, the healt, 
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of the individuals and the hygiene of the population, the 
froeervaton of the art treasures of «country, ee peove> 
Be ernanclot tants aad soon 

‘This sanction is the Sinem 

‘The diploma whieh is the conseorution of long scholastic. 
studies, preparing the architect for all oventualities, 
Tenner atl unt not bo obligatory im feo countrys ies 
‘only an indios at lop Seeder een tly Gest 

caption an onal capsclty, 
Wratanlty sortajocds with n want whicy for n geal 
number of yoann, has been purzling the mind of archi- 
{eck and hic form part of the programme of every 
Congress, This. want Han received. full und completo 
failufneton ia France, The facts ary there to prove it— 

‘are evident. 
‘campaign was started as far back ns 1840, 

Since that remote ‘the Contral Society of 
oes Architects: fe the spell and durin nore 

Tranty years, by means of coutroveriis eport, a 

oul the good ht unc tho day when in 1868, 
M ne Haume obtained from the Government the 
‘Avoree instituting tho di 

‘After @ period of modesty and obscarity, during which: 
the first posesiors of the diploma, without @ bond, withoat: 
influence, without protection, and treated as intruders. 
Wwe te object of attacks ax’furious us they were stupid 
on tho tat ‘of short-sighted architects, the architects 
wih aloe temo ah soca in TE 

fit groat umber OF yonrs thy true only to 

live, to hold on, Little by little thels amber tareboedl 

eng they Lele Crpeearitend sw How; whens 
hay scans 500, they wore lt 

“Tero nretordny 760 diteivuted allover France, at the 
Institute, in all ¢] t Stato administrations, in those 
att provinces nth ee ton, Thy cont 
Special groups in the Colonies and in foreign countries, 
in ee ee Scare States, Hagerty Spe 

ble. eo ig, to the bowt_ of thoit 
Biteavours"in the ponersl interetand in coaformity 
With thelt programme, the cult of tho high atudies of 
Trahteoturer 

To 1912 they will be 1,000 ; the sketch annexed to this 
wommary shows it distinotly. 

‘This striking develoy it and. this uncontested 
parity of tho diploma in France show wht wa imperious 
seest wan anmwared. by ita creation.” Wo ary of opinion 
‘that, in the interest of concerned, it is ne th 
surround the title of architect with guarantees and to: 
fanotion it hy means of the diploma, 














$, By Gaston Taira (Paris). 
(From the French.) 


Summary.—Diplons new goo thing i om na 
the atadios which they roprewent magnify and elevate the 
Aitleof nrchitect Lo the height. which society preseriben in 
free toinderstand ite anpiations. Bot thoy might easly 
se tatty ndemtant spigot tn Koo 

icapelty to Es ut tho know! 
toed applications {on epellelacation, "Then 
tip ton the eiteron of every application of 
rt or of tvofal knowledge, would be the height of hmiman 


inanity. 

Tndividnel efforts are nowadayy more nevessary tha 
ever in conseuence of the moverent that ono ean remark 
Crerywher, and ‘which ix of & nature to raise wp initia: 
fives oft all sides. An the agntheses of the collective 
intra tt the duty of Slaten, to enna tho fre 
‘expansion of work, an jnently to oppose everything 
ST ighe reacenble. a pavilogs. At wine” when 





kane tends to become more general every day, 
Teopeltlan ought tere. frer. tha ever, tntorh, 
‘narrowly understood, often lead mon to desire, with 
‘selfish blindness, to create small artificial states within 
‘tho groat State which is under the control of the partia 
Inentary delogation, ‘This ix a danger to which thinkin, 
thn hive, mo rat clove then he, ta 
‘ih sates a always cath of dee emp 
ments. They are calamities both in to tho 
development of human intelligence and to the organisa- 
tion ePsoceys Factions nuthoition appear, thank to 
theve small rintes, with interests oppomed t0 tho ealleetive 
Interest. Tn their exclusive preocetipations of persons Or 
‘lant these ‘authorised nimdluors ‘could not bo equal 
{to tho exigencies of contemporary evolution, Thay art 
Misleading powers which wonld become obetaclen to. the 
Ie ene hora tian 
vi aa ‘directed would naturally be led to produce. 

‘Conclusion.-When they aro confined to being atimala- 
tin Yo wrk for sung trae plomas ara xolent 
thtog. Bat they: Wonk hosonn deta i they wero 
to rammed etn wot of ho techn Iter 

‘Tho ficld of action i never opened wide enongh 10 
tho aptitudes that pocloty ‘comprises, Tha advance 
Giuiisations of Europe are-often n cause of woaknom i 
individual production, 'To understand this ono ha» anly 
that ont eyes on younger. peoples wv te soci 
Aganationerpourages indeed wor, whch igh 
eer ecampie Woo 

Tore nn though abo diploma te for the 
Ander Bait Sakon eventually 

nthe carver of & nnn of 






























worth. 
‘One mast yo forward without ever looking behind, 


4. By Orr Waoxen, Imperial and Royal Suporin. 
tondont of Works; Profossor of tho Tmsporia} aid 
Royal Acadomy of the Plastic Arts, (On behalf 
‘of tho Sovioty of Austrian Architects.) 


[Brom the Germs 


Lagat Authorisation of the Architects. —On this point wo 
beg to make tho following observations. On all sion 
the endeavour of rtista to favour the progres of art 
is steongly prominent, Nay, they aro ja fact tho only 
moters of art, nines the public, entirely absorbed ax it 
Ente aoquitoment of etches gad fa polition, has host 
fAlivost every nontiment for art. Tt can therefore te 
tindoratood that tho desire makes iself manifewt 
inet, nnd It is thought that this end will bo obtained by 
iiving tho title of Architect « logal recognition, 

“Thin Jogal backing. aa has been shown before, ix 

ible. “But neither is it necesary nt all, boos. 

a tng ally copied rchtets 

cx of artinto. buildings, but that only 

tho very bost be produced. If, therefore, the State, the 

country of a ity, of its adminiateations, respectively 

make wee of n senate of urt, there isin this way eroated an 

frtistio control from which it ean best: be hoped that the 
‘eared goal will bo reached, 

Tf the architeot is given a logal authorisation, it eannot 
thorofore be a question of the artistic eapncity of the 
architect, but an official control ean only bo admitted 
with regard to ie profesional quality, But this control 
i vrs ey, ace al antorite have ii well organi 

‘of works which ean) exorciso control when giving 
their consent for the construction. 

The legal ‘must therefore oonsiat in that the 
architeot by his signature accepts the responsibility for 
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‘tho plane mado by him, and that ho covers himself by 
the contractors of the various paris of the work, who 
havo in their tura to produce tho ealeulations mudio and 
revised by them. 

‘Tho answer to Question V, must therefore bo ws follows : 

‘he erchitec has the right to construct any building by 
‘the plans made and revived by him 5 these have Been passed 
thy the artistic and technica control. 


5. By Ronewr Waren (Cork). 


mn calling tho attontion of the Congress to Subjoct No, 
con ‘the programme, 1 will bo convenient to aay Here 
that there in parlasiontary precedent to be found nthe 
Statuto Booka of tho Hote in which Registention ill 
Ihave passed into “Acta with '« view to. tonserving. the 
Intoreta of the profstons a the pic in thle relations 
hh i co the green o> da 

‘Without giving a long lat of the profeions 40 dealt 
ith su’ mint ko namo th asf altar 
haelstern, physolans, and surgeons, ‘The Medical Act 
Ispponto fotbo reqeiwanat ot th Arie Bese 
ton and Regtraton Bil 

‘Tho words “statutory qualifiation for architeata 
fre consonant with tho interest nnd wol-bing of the 

ead poo traghout Hn Mays vt 
furan, rom te pasant nin ottage shel 
In'royal plac, 

Twill bo ace, therefore, that thin rubjot i in touch 
with the intents of the ole cortmunity, wad wo fas 
Toaching in its comomon interert that it extend to all tho 
Countries of the earth, 

Tis pre-eniinently a subject of intornational interest, 
‘nd iting place on tha programme of tha Congres 

Tho word “architect” in derived from. two Give 
ors, dpyst and rveror, nnd bigot * cle contractor,” 
tte would’ appear” to Involve. complete contra ad 
fuldance from the inception of the design to ts inal 
amplation in knees, strength, and beauty. 3 

wor qualifeation” signify that the aruhitect 
(or the ehiot nateuctor) should be daly. qualified to 
Undertake thosa responaitie. duties ‘by. th ‘acquisition 
‘an irreducible minimum of geoetal und expert know. 
fede and tochnieal education and equipment, 1a, woeond 
with “a cursicalum laid down by. the Genera 
i}, when appointed by Pasian whder the stp 
hich whet it pss treme ay alg 
compulsory. Statutory’ Quolifeadan for” Architects 
ty pling the Till on the ‘Statute Book as tho Aro 
Aéntn' Talvoation and Registention AB” 

"Tho necomity for auch an Ack appears to be conceded 
feneraly owing to tho cosaderation that has bees ivan 
{5 the aboot during tho post twenty yearn 

‘Tho mers of recogulaed architectural odin shou 
be malin cn Weir proving tele matey oon 
‘verted lots being seat to the Rogistrar by the Sefotaron 
ot thove bodies 

‘The stumbling block which has chiefly and ostensibly 
retarted. the progress of suth a measie fr all thos 
rans gonled with apt: indir. un tonto 

precisely the kame an thnt which blosked te Media 
‘al for thirty years, from 1898 to 1898, namely, tat Patia~ 
tment declined to paes a mearure which made no provision 
{forthe vested iterestaof te unqualified men whic assumed 
the functions of medical penetitiondrs, and were nccopted 
by the public to ioraace of their want Of expert and 
ttohnical equipment, Tt may be. posse. to. como t0 
tose eat of this matter by way of compromise 
‘vith the Select Pastiamentary Committen 

‘A time limit of, nay. five year may be agreed upon, 






































{Congress Number 


uring which practitioners could prove that they were in 
pacts prior fo the passing ofthe measure, 

‘There appears to be no doubt but thas the trend of 
opinion is in the direction of obtaining statutory. quall- 
ation for architocts, which will protect the morbery of 
‘the profession and the public, in the Ferueytch anata 
mentary form of an Education and Registration Act having: 
tho short title “ Architeote Act,” 

‘The sooner such a measure ia placed on the Statute Book: 
the sooner will the evil compl of disay . Tt will, 
‘not it ir the status and piri vile or invade the member 
ship of exiting architectaral onic, 

‘Pho placing of the nactes of persone having what tho 
Logisidure denominator vyeeted sighia doce ot conter 
‘Fight to membership in. any of existing bodies, 
ang natn alain are quiet jin 

Tat re ‘Prepared by a compat 
‘authority, made comy Ath statute, pel teste oie 
by competent examining “bodies, whose functions” sot: 
‘menoe when the competent teaching bodies have com. 
pleted their work ; the romultaof tho texts are then. 

‘and published in book ealled the iter, 

wn the Bill reaches tho Committee stage, memorial- 
ints in favour of it and petitioners against it would. be 
hoard at length, whon clauses may be amended, struck 

oF now cluvsed Inserted by agreement, Should the 

iittee find that the proamble was proved, it would 
owen back by thom to the House; und i parsed it woul 
then become faw and be placed on the Statute Book aa 
eyatid saktentat onthe pot of loyodt 

fant of qualiGcaton on the part of portans em 
‘ashiteots ‘may rewult in ier, to ile or health, dis- 
Sonor pouty, ven eaten ahd 
tnuch lou and damage without» femedy. 

Any means that can be devised even to tend towards 
guarding the public upalant the evils autondaat on freon. 

tency’ will "bo hailed with eutisfaotion by the. yi: 
Leave og me ge Rea ney ao, come 
from within, and it is ol w duty of the profession 
to Initiate and work out this movement. 














6, By Vinart Naoy (Budapest), (On tebalf of the 
Assooiation of Hungarian Architects and En- 
ginoors,) 


‘Tho enormous quantity of techaienl work dono in our 
‘age and the overpowering development of tochnical arts 
‘havo brought forward in many countries all over the world, 
in certain respects, undonirable conditions, beeaune the 
quantity of work and the wide felda of oceupation have 
canned "undesieable competition between” walltrained 
wr ease architects—and. people who are not 
ined, ‘Tho publio, which pechaps all ovor the 
‘more of lost jxnorant in matters of our art, very 
often thinks that its interesta are bost, o at least as well, 
serve if the cont of tho architect's work th, eat 
in coteejuence, it very often spoils 
fa peonyworth of tah real Yoy eee shee 
doficieney of art work, ‘badly, unpractically ‘lakd-omt 
‘aildings, much to tho loo of private and national wealth, 
{te cite band, sng for the wel dneat architect 
in many cares hax become very difficult. on account 
inaitablo competition. 
‘Thos unfavourable conditions have resulted ia. many 
countries, ne in Hungary, in w mavement to protect the 
architect's an well at the public’ interest, and the interest 
of ue art, in similar way to what has'heen done in the 
‘cane of olititors, teachers, physicians, te, ie. to demand, 
atleast to a cortain degree, compulsory quatitieation for the 
Practice of architecture, "Tho Inst National Congress of 





















Hangarian Architects and Enginoors have deoided to 
dng forward o motion in favour of legal regulation of 


rin 
‘the titles und practices of engineers, mechanical enginsers, 


and architeots, 
"The Association of Hungarian Architocta and Engincces 
Parone ie nrdeneacy Mees ee pt 
for tho cont ‘qualification an oo 
Fee tent technial beccle."his has been dove, 
‘he Tl as es acepte hy a majority of the Congress 


oon bo brought before Parliament. 

“Recording to this Bill, the right of tile and practice of 
songineors, mechanical enginsers, and arcbiteots would be 
eocrved to individuals of proper qulication, word 
by. polytoohnic. of weademie studies ; appropriate, con- 
xiderations are proparcd, whick answer to the conditions 
of architecture aan art, Only. qualified Individuals 
fone act as official expert, designers, and 
Iuildinge of importance. 

To wesury proper control, to obtain proper evidenco, 
and’ to repress insuitable ‘praotion, is proposed to be 
Aone by nalonomie fostitutions-—namaly, by conatitating 
tis tho Technical Chamber legally constituted Union 


*» Mechanical s, and Architects. 
Rare with explanations and part of the disoumion, 


thas boon publishod hy our Association. Tes in Hungorian, 
Hat Tam sire our Association will answer with plogwte 
fh request to havo it teanalated, In whole or in part, in one 
‘of the languagor of thin Congreer. 









7, By A. Nownn (1'usrnanii), 


have bron iseuotet by the Royal Votorian Tostitute 
at Arhton, towhich 1 tong to map the pune 
Tus for rogiateation, ate i ding 90 T cannot do better 
Wan rd tho instrvotions which have Yeon given a 
Ito ftlowing résumé of the work nf the HLV.LA. ie 
compiled hy resolution of tho Council of ho Tonite. 1 
Suititested to lorward a. opy #0. you, ws a momber of 
the fat dr tha wh ih ee alt 
ArCdeate within the Congres, you may be abo to cite the 
ae deeur the Lotiate Tn ‘svdevtry (0) to place the 
meaner of the profession uport a hgal statu by reps 
atl, () to farther tho euoation of tho archives by 
iniversigy-and other teaching, anv (¢) to modernise tho 
Tullding regulations of on citi, in order that iron, steel, 
hu eter muglorn construction may bo adopted. 

“t Ragatraon. The accompanying draft outline Hl was 
repre fh 10 by the RAE aa th oneal aly 
Prprsettionar Te was wubitied to the Legislative 
Gott in Taba, but yas thon rejected Te hae not een 
WeMaced singe, “Tho need of regiteation, However, 
rete as greal as over. Dusing Un past fourteen years 
Tome ot has ben mado compolsty. in many of tho 

Saas; mi Wefore long Iwill bo ogeewary’ for the 
Protite to enove. again in this direction, both. in the 
inert ofthe ple and he protein,” Tho demand 
or reystration fe shared by all competont mexabocn ot 
the profession, whettioe members of the H,V.1.A. oF not 
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« Jaducation Tn aadition to awarding prizes forthe bes 
work dane yearly in tho ‘construction and archis 
{ectural classes at tho Working Men's College, Melbourne, 
the Counell arranges annually R.V.LA. compotitions for 
tuibjocta in design, ‘work, and sketching, and 
Thwarde aipdals and subetantial mmonay prizes nd cert 
fioates for the best work in each division, This year, 
however, the now regulations for Diploma of Architecture 
Nt the Melbourne University have been immed (a copy. 
Tring forwarded to "you herewith). ‘Tha xchemo waa 
Pepe int unm of he arly of Baa 

ia the University and by the Council of the R.V-LA, 
ME ‘A, Henderson (one of our past Presidenta) Ise be 
spp etre wean ry Oat 
(iis past President) roproenta ‘tho Institute upon. the 
Frnculty of Rnginvering for 1008. Tho work In-thus 
ireotly in touch with the Inatitate, 

“Matern Methot of Conarection,—In onder that maxdemn 
thoy construction ry bo woplnbl to ar ne 
ti the Tata (athe ret of the eine 

ty Council) proparing @ lst af rugestions for improving 
the hiding Myf the ity Copies 0 the uling 
eyulations of tho’ principal eitiew in Great Britain 
‘Anwrien havo been courteously forwarded on application 
for our guidance, andthe frst interim roport was for 
feared to tho City Council last Soploraber, Wo ask that 
Bravo min th revi yas for th eet 
Triron and ateol structures and for balding composed 
Wholly of. in part of reinforvod conerote, Wo furthor 
rest tht it tho Tye rogulations p elauae be insote 
hereby any method of construction in so in tho eiticn 
Tofored ton an wonexed sehodule, althougl auch 
Hiruotion be not provided for in th Melbourne Bulking 
Rogulations, may! with tho sanction of the oficial yafersen, 
be adoptod” in Melbourne, Tt will necessarily. be vo 
{itor before the amcodiornt of the proposed regulations 
fan bo flected ox the work of rovision ix by no moans an 
fry taske—Signorl, down Nervi, Hn, Seer 

Although we have failed a4 yet to obtain legislation 
‘Australias on tho: subject of roglateation, wo havo. bow 
uccorful in obtaining m Chait of Architecturo at the 
Melbourne University. which war an oficial recognition 
hy tho Government of arvhiteoture. 80 fat as tatino 
iv concerned), the Viotorian Instituto is absolutely 0 
rin in favour Of registration, 


Resolution of the Congress, 
‘The snbject was discured by MAL “Augustin Rey 
(Gran, George Hubbard, F-A. Robert Wabus (Co) 
iy Malan, W. W. Thana, CA Comper (Mellor), 
G_ ALT, Middloto, D, Morgan (Cardi), BG. Green 


(Cape Colony), 
Ga the motion of Me, Bltiy Marsland, seconded. by 
Mer, W. W, Thums (Ragland), i was revolved : 

‘hal this Congress considers it desirable in the interes 
‘of the pula of all nations, ara of the profession off 
‘Architecture, that alt practitioners should hace a 
seatutory qualifeation, 
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[Cangress Sumber 


Svmecr VL—THE ARCHITECT-CRAFTSMAN: HOW FAR SHOULD THE ARCHITECT 
RECEIVE THE THEORETICAL AND PRACTICAL TRAINING OF A CRAFTSMAN? 


Wednesday Morning, 18th July—Grafton Galleries. 


Charmer 





1. Architecture and Craftsmanship. 
By Reorann Bromerup, R.A. 


Synopris 

Object, —To ascertain how far craftsnnnship is necessary 
to ait architect: (1) by tracing the development of the 
idea of the arvhitect eraftaman ; (2) by consideration of 
the function of architeoture. 

‘Tho practice of the eater Renaissance, specialisation 
of tho architect, Draughtnmay’s designs at end of 
ighteonth century. Las of tradition, Sham medi. 
‘evaliam, ‘The last stand of classe. "The great exhibit 
of 1851, ‘The pro-Raphuclite brotherhood ‘not a parcly 
intistic"moveneat, 








ty: the valuo of its work in regard to the minor 
“reget of arshitecture. ‘The pre Raphicies and 
successors conceived of architecture not as the 
art of building, but as the ornamentation of buildings, 
The ce of Architecture—Buildings the only 
ean study. Its appeal by disciplined 
its analogy with music, space composition. Tho arc 
tectonic art. ‘This view repndiated by Morris, The 
anarchy among the crafts; and V'Art’ Nouveau, the 
result of the withdrawal of tho crafts from tho control 
of architecture. Need of thorough training in technique 
for architectural studonts, Need for architects to resist 
tho tendancy to dispar architectare and abwoeh it in 
the crafts 























2% The Relation of Modern Architecture to 
Craftsmanship. 


By W. R, Lasraawy. 


‘The practice of modern architectural design is tused 
on etam. In some counties thers seen tl a more 
general agreement than in others, and in the former there 
is a nearer approach to. the existence af style, Beyond 
this, what are the pouibilities by which modern srchi- 

ure may enter on m. course of development, and how 
amy aan to reality in building 2 

The styles of the post were shaped by’ a growing mastery. 
of craftsmanship, and only this will produce art akin to 
the old, an art whichis discovered rather than willed. 
‘The nrchiteot's story of formas is for the most part dograded 
memories of the discoveries made by ancient craftamen. 
Whence is now energy in modem’ architecture to. bo 
derived ? In part it may come from the investigations 
‘of science, bat ovon ao it will require w resoctoetul craft 
tau to del with the now material, ‘is 

present the architectural profession ix 

from workmanship, and is. thus imy within 
‘nmall sphere of ideas, Architects havo aimed at bringing 
bask the appearance of cerattamansbip, but this 
outward appearance has no vitalising force. 

A closer contact with labour may mean at least 
three things. We need, fist, to bo in elosor touoh with 


























jorr Otto Wagner (Austria); KR. 8. Balfour (Hngland), 
Hon. Sceretariee: HO, Tasbolion (Scotland) 


Gustave Wiskunan (Sweden), 


the cxceutants of our buildings, and to 
learn from them what they think is good 
‘second place, it may mean tho avceptanoe hy the scien. 
Aiseally trained directing architect of more help 
Independent workmen of high ore pintrs,septon, 
syle. workers, model, and the like, while giving up 
the commonplaces of officc-esigned ‘ornament. And, 
thirdly, it may mean the practical training of archic 
tects themalve. “Ths ie, able 16 tng econ, 
fous ; as if it-were poy W the architect engaged 
on important work should make his own mortar, of 
4 if the claim might bo satislied by receiving lessons in 
fenamelling ot wood-carving. The érafts esacatial to att 
architect, of course, re masonry and earpontry, while 
they remain the principal factors in construction, and, 60 
unulerstood, craftemanship should form tho basis of archi. 
tectural education, ‘The student should cut stone, fran 
‘up wood, and handle bricks. Often, of cour, ho could 
to afford much tine for thin ut en a month ateg 
with materials and tools wood be better than nothing. 

A short course should form» part of the education of 
all students, but some would probably become much moro 
interested in this side of things, and could follow it out 
farther. ‘Thus wo might train architects of varying 
capacities for various requirements. Tt i the mistake 
of all systems to form men of ane pattern, However 
esirable it may be to trait some mien to the highont 
daze of scan aki theo ar bat ted 1 eigal 
with the complicated problems of practice in a big city, 
ith ans wis of te fn sue ea 
dovotion, but of a different kind. A basis of eraftemanship 
in architectural education should open out channela for 
ivorsities of gifts which may comespoud with the divor- 
sities of requiroment. 








8 By Fu vay Gonuetscnnoy. (On bobalf of the 
Central Socioty of Architecture of Belgium.) 
(From the French.) 


Tho importance of tho mandate of ths aritect ta 
sreat, bocanto it expects from him oxtensive knowledge, 
Without which tho arst ent consider himself Vo bs ak 
eo 

cera draw tek frum whic the sere 
diystothofact that the itl of “ardhitedt™ may bouaramed 
bypencus whohavenether obtained adiplomy nor eve 
‘special education, and that this unjustifiable tloranco 
Plates in the hands of iuexperienced persons a art which 
thy lever be able to understand wl ot 1 
practi, 

‘All who desire to make serious etudy of architecture 
should’ be mado to acquiee the lage asoont of india 
perme ‘scesaty toonable them to carry out 

‘education should 


the art of mali 
tok only the a 


be more complete, because to 
Jngenious plans the architect must add, 
ties roquired to have them carried ont 
aa. whole, but also those which the contractor and hit 
pubsagents mst 


Possess, 
‘Tho architoot must be able to judge, as a real export, 





of tho technical part of the crafts which we ask the archi- 
fect to possess i not an innovation, “In fact, many 
ambitects of the Middle Ages, and men of science, sur 
‘t4 Galileo, Newton, Leibnite, Ste ‘and others, 
‘were, at the ssme time, manual labonrers.. They knew how 
Of is not 

ledge of tect should enable him to handle pec- 
fey the tools of all the erafts—this would be usckess— 
but 1¢ is necessary that his knowledge should enable 
him to, ching 

rules of 

should lis 








Hi 
ih 
Hi f 
lit 
Hl : 
it 
sEash 





SSebis, and its authority. 


4. By Orro Waoxen, Imperial and Royal Super- 
intendent of Works ; Professor of the Imperial 
and Royal Academy of the Plastic Arts. (On 
behalf of the Society of Austrian Architects.) 

[From the German] 
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strength, and may therefore be injurious to the 
ee eos ie ten ta | it is to be 
iscountonanced to penetrate so far into’ the manual 
HOR of the archi’ "rate, “Tho nowy 

ow any given part of a is to bo mado bolongs 
to the eptero ot peacice, which tho archllect wil acqaive 
in the course of his career all the more readily becauso 
Wis innate gift of invention wil weve him aa an huxiliary, 

‘Tho question under consideration, Number VI, ean 
therwfore be correctly answered in’ the sense that the 
architect mot know ina Cortical relation, and with reg 
to intuition, every trade and the yualiticn of the materials 
Achich he uate in his constructions, but that 48 not meceasory 
‘hat he should become proficient én the manual skill Delonge 
ing tothe handicraft. 











5, By Gasros ‘Tnituar (Parie) 
[From the French} 

Summary.—The theoretical and. procial education of 
artinmns cat certainly become. an "abundant source of 
lovelopment in art.” But then it must be judiciously 
fed. Otherwise it would have dangers which would sont 
show themselves inthe work produced. 

wish to suy at onos thal it ought to bo conslatent 
vith the direction which tho professional life takes. And 
this 'Yatter entails the general aflnity with all the trades 
Which contibute to the execution ‘of the architects 
‘works, “From this results a real theoretical and proc 
Cclucaiio, which latter embodies ite in an extension of 
Comaclentinuanes nthe attint, Hence a vivacty of epist 
‘which ‘shows itself inthe particular characice of the 
ements condacing 40 the Harmony of the exuchble to 
Which: they remain subordinste-without. which: would 
His exoesdod the taste and. proportion taught us by 
cortain philosophy drawn frota manners of artangezscat 
to which matgor i aubjoct As can. be seen i is an 
‘location to which one conscerates one's fe 

Tat for that thore would be no reason to rely ox an 
initistion from the commencement of lie Before al 
els, it must endeavour to show tho disadvantages of 
making the diferent elements that tho varity of tradex 
roprecent dominate too much in a work.” Yor Us would 
expose one toa euuse of incongraties whieh should be 
‘voided in architectural conception and exoettion. Cer 
tain masters, whose memory ie surebnded ‘with tho 
respect which is doe to them for tho harmony of thelr 
lives, and certain sehools could supply evidense of this, 
if tho thing needed to be napported Ry material ‘proole 
But this i not the case. 

“Therofore, in ordor to provent confusion in the rnd, 
{is eduction wl be cared on by the fact ofthe caret 
the essen de wil pus Sule toe tases 
the exper 4 os conti 
Dating to tho execution Sf his 

Goan, th eucaton tah rhea, 
sulficently gained outing of a Hfe. peat 
‘beorbod fa he eppltations of the arts = PUNCMY 

















‘With toa theoretical nnd practical education at 
the commencement of the carne, the advantages, would 





ft'no way take up for the tine 
aeivantages of ft would predominate. Ps 


6, By Ronenr Lesson (Paris), 
[From the French] 
Sunt oF sn Queerioy, 
We thought that under the beading "The Architoot. 
Graftaman ” the organisers of the Congress proposed the 





(Congress Number 


study of the question of the professional training " of 
prog det ea ark ollie Sching competing the 
general teaching, and in particular that of tho art of 
Lareira 
‘Our colleague AL Poupinel will treat of the history 
of her ees in the . esc this ea 
tev shal cy ‘a roprasnss of teal loan 
To rete ilane cee eo 
Ve all divide to report nto two chapters: 
1 The 


2 In partiolar, tho. programme from the French 
point of view. 


Panr L—THE GENERAL PROGRAMME, 
What has been done in Europe. 





In particular, what has been done in France. 
Pe renterstrarepn pe oa 
shops and professional schools in which workmen’ only 
are trained ; it has not. created any technical sehool 
$e ee sy al, ail aa 
Se ee 
Fe ney opto 
duced, enumerating ease in chronological order : 
2 a eae ae 
‘courses of lootutes of the philotechnio, philomatic, 
Pe iia ses 
Pifhe coumes of letur by A. de Bandot at tho 
‘The courses of lootures of the Syndical Chambers. 
‘The School of Public Works. 
‘The school of constraction of buildings. 
‘The school of mutual teaching of arts. 
ti Gutmann eee 
mars Paso of es 
Programme of & School of Technical Teaching fur 
[sto Pelt 
Method of Teaching : 
a 
eleelie atay 
nae re cola fo 
Perel 3 
The Goitea GF lesone: would clasts 
and from the point of view of the 
‘The teacher, in the analysis which he would make of 
the work, would treat se] 3 it 


‘some general principles which must be the guides 
tanaSe tor te toca 
farioas parts, ‘The teather would also make the 
Spe teenie 
‘ni ‘and is 
Of De tains brn 
Sree : 
oul rcs of eptcation —To tho tenia loons 
oarrod oot 1 tn enone of any 
oat; 0 
tion would correspond extrciscs af bookkenping, making 
socomipany 


Out estimates, memoranda, drawings to 
‘The pradical work would consist in the handling of 


E 


‘memoranda, &e. 
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7. By J. M. Pours. 
[Estract, from the French.) 


‘To avoid waste of time T will restrict myself to telling 
‘what conclusions, in my opinion, an to be drawn 

From ‘the work af our prodectsors 

Tn art, as well as in science, wo shall nover be able to 
come to the end of our experience. So many artstio, 
scientific, and practioal probloms hax the architect to 
solve that several lives would be Madame de 
Bévignd has writer alway any that if could 
aly live for two hundred years T should become tho most 
admirable person in the woeld.” 

It is time, we think, that on architect student should 
decom ined with all the oa 

d put thom in practice. Tt may also be stated that, 
eof the progrest of the sciences of editing snd 
ne, present and future generations will have no 
longevity, and we should perhaps do well to 
‘our ambition ‘and, in the interest of our young ool 
‘and successors, to restrict our demand and to formulate 
it thns without losing ourselves 





















tats oe complicated 
programmes: Lot the architect renivepectical susisiary 
Fenching allowing bim to make tho bert oye ofthe ftmaa 


forces, of the material resourees placed at his disposal by 
‘nature and labour, 
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Resolution of the Congress, 

Tho discussion wos contributed to hy Dr, Joseph 
Cuypers (Amsterdam), Mr. Maurico B. Adams, Professor 
¥; Nagy (Budapest, Protea Lethaby, Mawr, Reid 
Biomfield, A.R.A., C, Walkor (Boston, U.5.A.), HB. 
Maule and the motion appended to ML, Rabort Lewage'n 
Paper (p, 1), having with his consont been modified 
Profesue Nagy, was seconded by De: Guypens aod sarod 
‘unanimously 9s follows : 

That this Congress, considering that the architect, the 
‘master of the works, having under Kis immediate 
direction scorkmen ond artioans of the most varied 
Dadiee of the State, and wlitising the services of the 
soit varied induatrics, hax no means of aequiring in 
‘ach of these trades and in ench of these industrice 
the complete knowledge of & specialist, express the 
desire that the opportunity shenld be given to archi- 
tectaral students to acquire in a general Ont taney 
manner the tecknical part of the various trades and 
industries of the building trades without claiming 
to practise these tradea ‘and induatriee. Ik also 
expresses the wish Uhab betiocen theee schools inter- 
‘national und continuows relations may be established. 











Semmcr VII.—THE PLANNING AND LAYING-OUT OF STREETS AND OPEN SPACES. 


Wednesday Evening, 18th July—Grafton Galleri 





Chairmen : Sir Wm, Emerson (England) and M, Ch. Buls (Belgium). 
Hon, Secretary: Mr. Perkins Vick (England), : 





1. By Ca. Buns, Hon. Pi nt of the Socisté 
Centrale chitecture du Belgique. (On behalf 
of the Société Contrale d'Architioture de Belgique.) 


[From the French.) 





I. x deed to lr dor the ele oe followed for 
tho oreation of streets ares, the fe threo 
hhypothoses most be eonsidered ee 

First, an entinly now town 10 be founded. ‘This is 
4 rare ocourronce in Europe ; an instance of it is Zeebrugge 
in Belgium, 

Soconilly, a quarter of an old town to be transformed 
{nto a modern quarter. In this case it is necessary to 
leave untouched the picturesque aspect of the quatter, 

outing 


circular, but oval. ‘They can besides bo vatied by not 
‘iving uniform wideh tothe whole steet 
ees or Tite ee 

‘circulation to angle pot; itzmust, on the contearys 
be datsbuted over tho whole town 

‘Cross-thaped Intersections should bo avoided. 

Ones Seices—In ancient tne the public squares were 
the forum na the political contre, ned th ake pace 
as the commorcial’ centre, tn the Nort i the Md 
‘gos, there: was the ‘open space in froat of the chr 
and the large market plnce (n toot ofthe towa-al, 

1. The opuaree for cireatation, ~The 

‘squares aro to be condomned: they lead to 

in the eivulation and form n too eutup picture 
‘The recta mat end in the comers ot the square, 








toe otabahed to prserve ois the character 
{tin intended to have. Expropriation by zone» 0 
aralon of hm ovreea of ie laa dha oeaapeceant 


‘oy THE Stuxers—Straight or almost a 
triaden nun roses te 
troctn must not be too long; after every thon 
‘Sand motres they must bo deviated or cad in a monument, 

‘Tho squares corranged. in those streots must not be 


‘5. Monumental Sjuarts-—Sizuates created to proce 
ss ath cca cf 
(a) Proportions of tho. squares.—Tho 
hanes ul be i harmon proportion with tbe dimen 
‘ous of the squares. “Rul estatilstied by M1 Martens, 
() Shape of the “squares —Restangufur onde 
Proportion of 1-9, trapezoidal and triangular owed, 
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Jae and octagonal shapes to be condemned. Oval shapo 
tagonal shapes: 


(0) Framing of tho squares to be recommonded ; dis- 
‘simulate theit openings by grates, arcades, &e. Streets 
‘opening into them in turbine-paddlo shapes. 

(@) Grouping of tho squares produces a pioturosque 
effect. "These squares may ‘an edifice. 

(©) Decoration of scquaros. Sometimes xymmetrical, bat 
tule the abvonce of symametry is poforable, 1 is 
Hetir not to place te state nd Hunton nthe cente 

square. 

()) Lovolling of the squares. ‘The concarn surfuce 
is to be proforred for msthetio and practical rasons, 

Conclusions. 

‘Tho prinsiplos which we have juit aro the 
result of the research of practionl moans which ean make 
‘A modern town comfortable and hygienic, and impart 
to it a beauty which renders a sojourn in it pleasant. 

‘A town iust not only be commercial store and an 
‘a home for buman beings. 

‘Sinoo the towns aro no longer formed by tho slow 
ineroase of centuries, they have lost thoir picturesque 
‘charm and their national character, 

“To tho unconscious work of the builder of ancient 
times must bo substituted the conscious work of the 
modern builder, ‘The mision of our town architeots 
must thersfore be to adorn the towns with » new beauty, 
the elements of which will be furnished by the wants 
of a-heavy trafic, of « healthy life, by asthotio prineiples, 
Gerived from tho study of the laws of artistic enjoyment. 

‘Town builders, and architects must be inspired 
Iby the fine verse of Terenoe = 

Homo ain, et humans lw mo aliens puto 1 
{azn mai nko hana foeing is ndilrent to se!) 


2 Summary of Report by M. Evosxn Hesann, 
Atehitecte diplémé par le Gouvernement, Paris, 
[From the French) 

Definition of thn various kinds of Tooomotion. ia. the 
args towns, Houschold circulation, professional cirvu- 
Tation, cheap cirvalation, general, cirealatfon, holiday 
eirvulition, and exceptional popular circulation. Cor- 
Fesponding ways of circulation and width of tho strocta. 
‘Necessity of increasing their width on behalf of motorism. 
General distribution of the net of public thoroughfares, 
Geometric estibunon of the new towns | Rastangnlag 

im, radinry ayston, mixed system.» Tosuliienc 
Ee ctone” Sarl for pininn for lying owe 
the not Comparative study and plans redudel to the 
ame scale of the four Jango eapitals, London, Herlin, 
foscow, and Paris. 

(Pinte 1) Description of the plan of Bertin. ‘Theo. 
otical idea of this plan (Plate IL). Deseription and 
Theoretical idea of the plan of London. Description 
fd theoretical Kea of tho plan of Moscow, New notion 
itbont the perimeter of radiation drawn from. the com: 
parison of these Description and theoretical 
Fehome of the Pacis. Inautliciency of tho radiating 
Sstroots of Parts, dea of what » modora town must be. 
‘Advantages whieh men. mst fd nthe largo towns. 
Gerieral distribution of a largo town. Centre of activity, 
fSontee of business. Periphery of dwellingshowses. Con: 
enon othe pot of iy ofthe wae. 
Cvulatory net analogods to that of a living organism. 
eceaity at drvoting the atreets towards n cle unitin 

fxnime of porimoter of radiation, making tho contra 
Baclew less congested. Abnormal situation of the 
present pablic streets in the large European towns in 





= 





uence of their business nent, Nooosity 
Koenig the loo narrow src of tho eeniral nuclous. 
Promes of tho most ancient historical monuments in 
Thiscentre, ‘Theduty of leaving thom untouched. »Incon- 
Yonionee of tracing in a straight Hine the now streets, 
Wit too ateiotly alhered to. Usefulness and beauty 

fof spacious or wintling streets : 
4. Respiratory 


spaces, parks, or gardens. 
organs of the Tnrge towns. "Objections of the specula- 
eee Uneulnesn of parks or the education of children. 
‘Eathetic influonco of te parks and. Comparative 
Studios of tho parks and gardens of the four largo cities, 
Tonilon, Berlin, Moscow, and Paris. Total surface of 
‘the agdomeration built over, population axl surfaro of 
the interior and exterior parks in thoso four lange citins, 
Usefulness of the outside parks. , Necessity of the interior 
_ Comparative plans of the interior parks (Plato TIL). 
iffeulty of the comparison. Selection of w common 
surface ot com em sete of Min eh a 
spaces of each of towns compared. with their 
fea, Superiority of London. Diminution of tho open 
spaces in Reason for this diminution, Measures 
to be taken by the municipalities to remedy it. Propor- 
tion ta be obmervd between the opon space, and the 
fareas covered with buildings. Good and bad: disteibu- 
fon of the parks and Idea of the garden cities, 
‘Advantages and drawbacks of this system, Moana 
of rendering tho clustors of houses less compact, Now 
type of boulevards, called a rédanr, Formula of the 
Houlevard and ite description. Plan snd. perspective 
of a boulevard sl ridans’ (Plates 1V, and. V.). Ite 
Rdvantages from the hygienic point of viow of the 
Houses. Comparative plan of fragment of, toulecard 
d rédans, and of patt of an ordinary boulevard from the 
point of viow of the utilisation of the land (Plate VL). 
‘Application of the foregoing theories to the study, of 
the transformation of Paris. it defeots of the plan 
fof Paris, Project of tho proposed distribution (Plate VIL) 
fod central nucleus. ‘the new system of the eightoon 
fadinting streets. Now stroots and old strects utilised. 
Creation of new ‘Distribution of these parks 
Tue twelve joie parks put into communication 
with eack other by the grand cirle of tho bowleeind 
Gridane. Estimate of cost. Delay necessary for its 
execution. 





Comelusion. 
‘Voefalnoss of the putting together anid comparing the 
Wi documents ‘ofthe ange twos. Propos 
fr Rawin, Comvall to assemble a Congress of the 
expt Tho part wich tho architect onl play ts 
this Congress. Proposition to constitute by a wniform 
tmethod, and with plana reduced to. the same scale, the 
technical documents of all the large cities, 


8. By B, Poues ¥ Vivi, J. Maso y Rinos, 
M, Benrnaxp pe Quivtana. 
[rom the French.] 


In Inying out open «paces account should te taken of 
various circumstances, those especially which aro 
‘Attendant on the elimato of the Toe dh varying 
According to latitude, altitude, dirvotion of dominant 
‘Winds, and the greater or les: distance from the sea. and 
grat rivers, tho position of neighbouring mountains, 
Frequency of rains, nature of soil, &e, 

“Of all thes citrumstances, those which have a pre- 
ponierating infiuenee are the direction of the doxinant 
‘Winds nnd the latitude. 

‘What evidently demonstrates the importance of the 
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sphere, should not be so situated that tho currents of sir 
muy carry these insanitary emanations into the open 

of a city, thus converting into a focus of infe:tion 
the oir which cur dwellings etre from gate. 





With regard to the latitude, or distance from the 
‘autor, and siting aside the difereaces of tomporatare, 
‘consequent on the greater or les distance frm the pol 


‘and following the 


aphical points which 
‘consideration, one of 


Salution of the problem, and one on whict we ought to 
fix oor a tention: b the consideration of the angle fr 





According to the reports of the International Con- 
Frees cf Tuberenlosis, and of Salabrity and Hyp 

4d recently at Paris, it cannot be doubted that one 
of tho essential points to be sccured is to place the 
dwelling in hygienic conditions, and that ite focade 
thowld “be so exposed as to receive 
sun and pure sir for as long a time 
obtain this result it is obvious that we 
the streets, dotecnion heir witb, and fix the eight of 
hhouses, ao that the access of the sun's rays be 


cope 
fraptialy the course ofthe see rays for ea athe 
titudes corresponding to cach degree (a method which 
‘would give a precise idea of the matter) it will be enoogh 
for us to consider the distinctive latides corresponding 
to the equator, latitude O°; the 
intermediary point, 
polar circles 5° 38°; the 
clearly that the maximum angles 
ommejponding to weve o'slosk, that 
at whieh 









B 
it 
® 


{Congress Number 


‘ee would like to avoid falling into this errr, and we wil 
Sons our roma ga the. portion of ihe kyle 
Frobiem intimatey lied with tho ti ofthe theme we 
".Tiat the moans of commuieation ip citi shoold. 
‘be Iaid ont so that im no case should thay serve as 
‘canal to conduct the impurities coming from tm. 
Bealiy edt wir moc exist al 
ccalees on: that io to may, that strict 
Pinken thet ths sintlon of thse 
ma 


ing winds oan never cary ito tes 
the unhealthy emanations from them. 

2 That the dimensions of o five ity should 
ihe subordinate to the donsty of the population as 
well as fo the latitude in other words, the more 


Jermlows acy the pater shoal te the ata ot 
fa. open space; a condition which ean te obs 
tsioed trong te Taare ‘of communication sod 
to homes, Cone 
Siiring ides thet ths Sua te eorslly to 
fying clement, in orer to obtain it proeice 
Ter the longest time posible in, the froma, 
Tiblinge ft eceary 
spacer and to dimiaigh the height OF construc: 
tons as the lattode of city increases. 


my 


to inerease the area of opett 


4. By Dr. J. Soinnex, Berlin, 
[From the German.) 
1. Phaxxixa or Sraxers, 
Traffic. 
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stricta ourved streets facilitate trafic wnd the laying. 
‘out of sites. In level districts the of straight 
‘or crooked, or i Tines doponda both on 
‘practical fiona and also on tho rite jaten- 
r. Straight streets of great length 
should bo avoided ; the is to curve of change the 
rection, also transposition of tho dircction or building 
lines, ‘Transpositions arc, however, only. permissible in 
430 far as they do not interfere with a cloar view of the 
traffic. Convex changes of gradient are to be avoided in 
straight stroots as far as posible. Concaye levelling is 
to be preferred. Unavoidable stopping-points ought 
to be treated artistically as terminal points. Every street 
‘onght as far ax practicable to be planned individually. A 
‘change of width in different parts of the same stecot may 
dorve {0 add to its beauty. Self-contained stroet pictures 
‘are everywhere to be aimed at. 


Tl, Prawxmxi oF Ores Sracns, 


Opes a th 
puoee are required for dealing with streams 
‘of traffic’ at points wherw streets converge, at railway 
stations, bridge, city. gates, &c, For practical reasooa 
it is desirable that tho various tines of traffic should 
not intersect one another at one point. Spaces devoted 
to trafic lack, asa rale, one quality of artistic importanco— 
Ni; the setting of proper frame They ean, never, 
theless, be made to present a pleasing appearance, The 
tha of suitable fame may be to some extent com: 
‘pensated by s0 arranging the lines of the strects that the 
ye travels over tho pet space and rita on a boundary 
‘Wall, Useliss traffic arvas resulting from the wnnocessary 
smeang of sete ar to be avoided 

“Market-places should be near to some main thoroughfare, 
but their main area should not bo open to vehicular trafic, 

‘A considerable number of open spaces are desirable 
in the interests of frech ait. ‘They: should occupy. at 
Teast one-tenth of tho total area of a town. Spaces 
Leetigpellonsting treaty oregon 
Feeruation grounds, are important to health, as are also 
publio parks and promionades. 
Beauty. 


‘The chiet artistic quality of open spaces lies in their 
nga fac ox poublo enolic in proper sitng, 
‘This applies to market-places and but expe: 
cially to spaces of purely architectural character, » 
‘spaces intended. as aites for monumental buildings. ' The 
ppreforablo position for these buildings ix wt the sido of 
tho open space ratbor than in the centre. In this latter 
nitlon the nsconily of « framing for tho remaining 
Portions of the space holds good. Portiones and porches, 
‘Which can be carried out into tho streot openings, holp 
Yo closo in tho frame. Errors in seale, especially unduly 
Tange open areas, ore to be avolded, | Convexity of the 
pee seac is inadninible,Concurity i peforaie 
individually 




















ch open space should, as far as practicable, be laid out 


‘Combinations of spaces are sabject to various require: 
may iiuis patie ta ohiek cask bt 
tended, ey. whether it be for Ol trafic or wt 
fie fer mental ining: ibe rpg of teal 
eparate apaces can be made to peoduco fie effects from 
it artistic point of view. 

UL, Prasxtxa or Cire, 
Historical Development, 
It is instructive to pas in roview— 


‘The formal cities of anciont Greece. 
‘The formal and informal cities of the Romans, 


‘Tho irmegularcitios ofthe eartor Midallo 

‘Teo ap hart ladean oven ae ip iee Mdle Agen ot 
‘the Renaimance, and ofthe Baroque period, 

‘The ayntematically designed eltin of Americ, 

tha Penteamente ia eines: meee coee tai The 
ninetecath contury, for tho most part geometrical, in 
thuraster ;and, inully, 

Modern idea. 

‘Trafic, Hygiene, Beauty. 

Motor ols ae tho main asl on, ho gic 
given above for tho design of strecta and spaces. We 
annot simply imitate tho citien of an eave? ago, snes 
the reqolrenienia of the trafic and’ of bygiens. have 
Altered. ‘Phat the ground plan of «city should be clean 
‘ind order is of importante. ‘The task of the artist lies 
Ina perfect adaptation to uso, combined with beauty of 
form! Ia other words, the artangeibeat of the. open- 
eas Ean I ena pve oo warnbeey oc Sooubla fae 
Sains time It must provide, ‘a posable, for 
Soran ad ooo eat kent 

Beonomic an Social Requirements 

In addition to tho claims of trafic, heath, and. beauty, 
commie and social considerations requife. attention. 
‘The wtreeta and blocks of bodings must, in their cha: 
ratter and dimensions, onform to the economia and 
irchitectural novelties of the inbabitants, road main 
‘Moroughfares mut be provided for the bulk of the trae, 
farow ade-strects of peivate hiousca sarvs to divido tho 
fia tobe built on into sepamnte blocks. ‘The vasious 
Pasa of tho ety onl, oven the iat rong lan, to 
fedivided up in accordance with the purpoats thoy ate 
intended to serve--vi, into rows Of hous or detached 
‘and semi-detached buildings; into tenements or private 
Hhowses; dwellings for the ‘upper, middle, oe vorking 
classes; shops and retail or wideale nuanufactores, or 
‘Ationtion. should be paid to thelr relative position in 
gard tothe contro ofthe town, the surounding county, 
te railways, and tho harbour. 

‘Avin the eas of iolated thoroughfares and open spaces, 
9 {o0 in tho eas of wholo quarters of tho city indi¥idual 
‘haracter should be aimed ak 

Care of Monuments. 

Ancient monuments ofall kinds, as well a fino oxating 
streotx and viows, ought not only to'bo preserved, but 
‘ould be taken advantage of in onder to ovure aha. 
‘aclotiatie development of the city on artists Knee 

(ustrated by forty tantrn aides.) 











5, By Gaston Tatar (Paris). 
{From the Frenchy} 


Summary —Strets aro nover wide enongh to allow the 
tcatc in tho roadway to develop without leading to abe, 
eactions, Tas later oovasioa low of tine incgaagtent 
‘ith the rapidity which the means of locomotion teat ee 
Trunre = again, they toad to. confusion in tho strate 
which ix not in Nartnony ‘with objective bouniys Tine 
Teading fact of tho day i m mere ahd more ncorstuatea 
fapldity of movement from place to placer thanlce torwtiek 
Eo former saurbe of eapltale oF towns. amo josie 
an etl tn, th ets ofthe ager 
menitien, Beles ity of aninilating 

how leas to the old cetrets Ghere tho nein ates 
fonts are contralied. Thither, then, shout be tage, 
Ferre the dwellings which up tothe prewnt have cron 
thc contr of the towns, where dy fond to apecad wanes 
timible nad proventable dean 





Wi 


*2The eularged agzlomerations would gain considerably 
tr Dulac and eign i coma ith hee fealty 
‘oncontrations of dvvllings, cramped and one above the 
‘othr in comparatively restricted spaces, 

‘areas could take the form of parks, squares 
ives planted with trees ; and even private 
Snr ould ad on eo of ground Ing, eu, 
fn that the buildings would line the public roads, And 
fall this should planned and settled before it is too 
Inte, This necessary preliminary. work should be earried 
‘out under tho wgis of the municipal authorities inde- 
yrendently of the exigencies of execution, which should be 
Exfeoted according to financial ponsbilities and intentions. 
Nothing ahould be exoouted which is not in_ accordance 
with general harmony, of which itis expediont at once 
To have some ideo, in order to ensuro the realities, such 
present owlege bid ue one thom, 

‘This would therefore be w technical foowsing of tho 
weogren that, ionco faces in oar, days. From thie 
‘would follow later the prescribed realisations in nocord- 
toc. with th views Wintour intel He ray wall 
‘want 

is neoostary to got away from the antiquated methoxy 
which up to now havo verved as tho hase of th rogulae 
Hons of tho highway authorities. In ordar to do this it 
‘would bo expodient to appeal to competont meditations 
‘and deliberations, all having as their primordial objoct 
tho health and woll-being of the community, For it 
Ji im the exclusive intorest of the community that euch 
‘ogulations ought to be mado, 

Concluaion.—Consequently” ther» iv reason to express 
the desire thot for All important agglomerations plans 
should be atudied without delay. They would have ta 
tisk into account the conditions inspired by selonco and 
Which interest. health, such na rapidity of -movewient 
fr place to place, 

‘These plans would therefore require a focussing of tho 
techitical solutions to be drawn from rcience, ‘Thay 
would ‘be curried out oworing t0 local requirments 
tnd ary possibilities, But nothing would bo 
dono whieh war not in accordance with na ea! in keoping 
‘with tho knowledge of tho ayo. 







































The Planning of the Residential Dintriets 


of Lown 
By Ravaosn Uxwis. 


Wills towra fo. aglaid are groviog ax rap ut 
une a cae eceteis we hav ou oheld Un ontion 
Li dertgeock pafeany of dbs olbee sous have 
Beer a eatin tbere Wo large Ulseaare nad 
Bt least O89. good periodical devoted to tho subject, 
German municipalitios have extensive and are 
{a tbe habit of aking pian 9 rgalat Bue development 
bt their towns, ‘Tho’ Hoglish faphazard system of 
‘llowing towns to gfow lias only t0 be sompared with 
tha tethe conde” Tt te nidomacy fr our anil: 
Pee ese kage by eee ool i aah 
Py would be 10 beg tee Ione 
Toda" watch over and crleist town development 
from the wsthetic point of view, and these committees 
fahould work for the appointment. by ewoh municipality 
‘Of a professional export whowe special duty it should bo to 
‘examine and criticise all development from the point of 
Viegas hop te rm 
TC imyortat Tor ws stady what a belog one 
other tours, bat we tnt noe esmariy scape 
ea ee thay. ave amivod et an iaticating the beat 
SSuthods for our own development. ‘This Is eminently 
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(Comgeone 3 


wok for ariel wh alon hae eve the nevomary 
tical and artistic training. 
ie the rgaation of Ch vst growth of rodent 
districts around our towns which is most required in this 
Sous. “Vaile nations may by oan a 
ssc from old Engi ry 
taeat Contneatal tows muh the achook 
aie taken 80 Reimgs a. be 
tke Hagges 
Uaating seburban areas.” OM 
boy thoae walls with bosutifal fl 
with some moto comely girdle 
obi heaps. which 
belts of land, meadow, 
quite narrow width, might be used 
In suburban areas the larger buil 
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meee foutlook. wo, tmoportaat 
ath difficult cloment i our problee. 

oforo attempting to lay ont a now area tho sit must 
tw vory carefully stud, 4 contour plan must be mado, 
tn trey fr an tag thn farsa 
Hyon well grown hegerows may someliznca 7 
ftuything that will braak the aaked newness of & mubgrba 
aren should be ‘The plane 


in lmponible to study tov thoroughly sito ani ita eondi- 
onat the peopor dlegtions foe the mtn ronda 1 varions 
‘entre, astory areas, 8, should all bo setled ot the te. 


‘Aaymmoley which will look nico on tho drawings is of no 
‘valao ; bat dofinitenoss of figure in the main otk. 
formed hy the ohief roads of a town ot distiet is eotal 
aluable to enable people eaaily to find their way abou 
‘Tho whole of the plan should be baxed on dfinite roavons 
rather thai abstract rules, and ope eannot be too 

to consider wiggestions from the site, 

bo laid down in favour of straight oF curved roads 5 exch 
form haa ts beauty and ws; the mere aimless moander 
Toad wil be its an monotonous an tho ataight sd 
‘The contour of the ground or existing featuten havi 
ee ta a Sa ge 
very beautiful eueved roa, but atralght roads opening 








up 1 beautiful view, or affording fino avenue effects, 
We equally sataartry. Hach toad should be gives cine 
Uininetiycharntor ehioh may be enlinood Ey 





in'with a speial kind’ of tr,” Groator vast than 
Tes eonsrusion ead setion, bop $9 pre 
conatruction . to 
ones thoy ‘wil asryey yaw” peed roPadng 10 tia 
Fspect. Great ‘ero ix sed in decorating rowde with 
{cee or gardening rat be kope very alple 
eos re dagnity of may Tie 
‘tnd parks in Contioontal towns has been 
the inteadution of wriggling ina, of boda of 
fotng, and wach ike, 
‘The’ fmt diretion for rovds to take for 
opens 0 ently on the 
Kroamn that no rule can bo Laid dwn, 
rosie only Uke operate nee, 
Fer ont to th al and my 
mit eat be exploded, and Rowsen forthe mouth 
of tho road be denigued with thts ving 





from tho road and their so-called. basks mada 
presentable to face tho road The advantage 
Fning noch and wouthy ot thereabouts, 8 tha 
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‘ides of the houses get an equal amount of sunshine. 
As portant inp-ovsnet equiv asian dls 


‘and arrangement. of te hows. 
‘Eater potion of dotachd or somt-dotached ballingy 
i, monn a tha ann, ove 

erties aoe scsra cos dd ells sdrarlon 

il eathodral elas 8 r 
fren the throwing togethict of s few front gardons ma 
oe a a ind at » whol pra 
re yroupe bo dosigaed aa m wholo, andl wl 

Sock eope of Ke an be oro thee 
en or zwwon, "r oven where they can 

eck From tho ond st varying distances) not only 

vento tho toad, but reat 


i] 





Suneer VII. 
HAVE CONTROL OVER OTHER ARTISTS OR CRAFTSMEN IN 
OF A NATIONAL OR PUBLIC BUILDING ? 





Init 


factory vnles it is varioty within some enclosing unity. 
Hee tae nnnar it meat noveuny tha be tok 
derstand witerein consata what we call natural beat & 
fd ile he ould meek every opportunity that the site 
fay alford of ploasant natural beouty andl the interett 
nd pictaresquones of happy accident, he must never 
fra tt cnnot dsp happy acidat of natural 
oauty. 


he reading and illustration of the Papers read oceupied. 
oar. tie whale of tho atfing, and with the exception of 
Some briot romarks by M. Ch, Bul (Belgium), Mr. Albert 
Kely (Philndelphia, U.S.A.) and Mr. Max Clarke, there 
was no discussion. Abr. Franke Milos, Day (Philadelphia, 
U.S.A}, before the mecting closed, showed a number of 
sides illustrating plans of various Amorican cities, and 
inely explained bens 
‘No resolution was proposed. 





NO WHAT EXTENT AND IN WHAT SENSE SHOULD THE ARCHITECT 


THE COMPLETION 


‘Dhursday, 10h Joly.—Institute Mecting-Room, 


Chairmen’ Me. Nt. Boker (Tussin) ; Mr. Leonard Stokes (England), 
Hon, Sooretarien: Mr. E. Kirby (Liverpool) } Mas G, Oakley Totten, jun. (United Stator). 


1. By Sir Wrorsam Rrcusoxn, K.G.B,, RA. 
cated 


‘A siinplo question in aikod upon very com 
subject. PR ptpatedUmoniwe we ley ik reer 
fartints come much tore rarely into toueb than formerly. 
ities aro bigier, life ie Toss simple, distractions of various 
Kinds are ver hindering any artistio intercontye, Above 
ull the State dota not take much weoount of Art, Ealwoa- 
tion is in all hands, superficially. Hundreds of clover 
‘young fellows ate taught the rudiments. How few of these 








permanent on even. make a. living. 
Pat Befeithetanding, tho tnaitute is olwuys broadening 
more come 


ios Hh oat ay ee 
Droknnive. he, Art Workers” Gull has accomplihd 
Flush nud tho "Arts ard. Crala"” have, succeed in 
fang not of ction of ali psn 
fndtado of the Government tawaxds Art may 
hea rowing demccais Uarg fain oat 
tecture, sculpture, aro gett 
iho slowly more elostiy into, Pompeys 
tack nara at gaining kn fr he pe 
Kind yet there are great dicts,” ‘To great athe 
‘Of Acs Architeoturos sw ahy of he bildren. For this 
there ‘aust te a reason. Say it not, bo tht thoogh 
fhorsuell ration trom * Sigler" finds «less peslantic 
aul i ey le pein ine 
‘entirely overvomss them Th rapidly increw 
Loria log py pee gee nee 
Bee problems which tho architect has to solve, render 
Hin nor Ie an at od exaty 
‘hou , an analogous uncertalnty surrood 
the itptention of to seulptor nnd the palnter: 
Stan contami docs not lend tue to seilptaresque 
o Set as monumental art, and only monumental 
‘an Had felowahip ‘with architecture; 90 that 
SOE Shore or low in a dieeuma, all of ux, Lt would 











coma commonplace to sty that a clase building should 
ievaanllsbed™ with lasso storos told withor inthe 
Panu is flit or by’ painting of the aaa charwoter, and 
Tie’ samo applica Uo! Couhie buildings. And yo belo 
Alone the average sven insteactod itizea a Taft cold: 
Hon aware of n certain anachronism ¢ nd though he 
miny ire, his adnration i witout sympathy, and 
IP dows nok tule hw raring in ‘is mind ome 
uch sontence as this: "fa there nothing good enough, 
Pisum ember enaghyI ten e e 
Prcate alniylot The loads oa to the eonolusion that 
frehitectare must make the move; eculplure and palnt- 
ing will follow. The divorco at tho thees arts haa boo 
USemuetive othe highist art, whieh contains Uyen all 
three, It is tmpousble to deny that the Royal Academy 
ire ac an acaieay Of palnting it has (aon to. bo 9, 
‘snarl thom thr ea ota of tho 
mite attention, Why? Tho wverago pulls ix noithor 
Fiterwed not docs t know anything about that noble 
ft whieh Je boyond its power of Compesbenson, because 
iNappenla fo the moat abutract of our serues, bewnty of 
Haff propartn. “Arcot aa hh 
Ippeals last aot hrs, tothe average nividual, "Pal 
Spe inst yori, secondly. sapsaat 
pun which the tga wc tats 
fand Henge i alloglance with afcltenCure, nppeals scarcely 
2 aT ae aye ail of ely, hu 
lt an of palo tor the ubsineat 
Bent af mi ey ray in nga: th atte, 
foalplar, nad the higher forss of decorative painting 
fists mo taarkot; they wx act oither of then, aa i werer 
eaters” wares ther value fe lotro, nat actuating, 
fad Te cannot bo grouped! in the aale-room: therefore 
pelther ‘architecture, sculpture, nor decorative painting 
Fevvikin the market, ‘So much the better! Doubtless 
‘combination of serious athitesta, sculptors, wo painters 
Ve 
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‘would be quite invaluable, society, say, comprising 
amnall number of each soction of the arts, perhaps six 
frchitocts, six sculptors, and six painters. 
‘The Instituto i the very body to oreate this new 
separate rom special rong ete, 
in my opinion 0 amount of Papers” either for 
discussion at -& Congress or for stimulating a pleasant 
chat at ono of tho evenings at the Institute, will over 
foal further than that evening's passing instruction and 
pleasant pastime. ‘There aro many men capable of 
Writing alle articles, convincing also for the tine being, 
Tut which very. soon are found in that linbo called 
forgetfulness, We must get practioally into. touch; 
there must be no priority, Out eevoral professions are 
full of difialis, whi would bo mppredatd at von, 
fis wo could get to work together rehitect ca 
m_ the painter and soulptor, a 
that is nooded, not “ uliynes, 
practice follows procept 
fT is of little use for 





























‘or tho painter, Here 1 
What statue, dhero a ral, here mwall pal 
AL tho very initial tho threo ork together, ‘There 


inn 





‘of an artist who is 





i a the expe ; 
f ‘decorate « building with painting or soulpture 
which s inn sonee. compete. without. dir, Sutaly 
the structure must bo designed to receive. A’ nicho 
nothing without itt statue, n sentry-box. fe a silly tin 
‘without its sentry, jut as a framod panel seems to af 
foe what it la fracaing, for something precious—tarblo, 
Tncomplete is tho monument to the 
ton in St Palas it ok ik a pois 
Wwidhout w reason It fala boonuse Ft has no oulmination. 
‘There aro plonty of archer, plinth, 
all oyce London ‘which prevent thi 
‘appearance of any uility, HF there 
ring to omg 8 
‘what all thesa pedestals, plinths, an . 
‘thoan nothing, they are ihadequnto aad wenveless 1 Surely 
‘wo can imagine a style of architecturn the growth of 
Hhoeeaity whieh shall ask for no adornment, save, that 
fof beaity of line and dignity of proportion, ‘That 
‘weonld be one thing, petfeotly complote and quite oom 
zat aul ricly atinastory afar as 1 wont 
uk when we sep forms which azo not wteuctural placed, 
{or purpose which they do nok fulfil are wo not puzzled 
tne divi? Are praia wth han Now, 
if tho architoot, starting his design, fn going. t0 
{sgn tor aor an ping and allo in hi bt 
hector ant painter fo, soon ith, im, hit hands 
ill'be stewtgthened knowing how mich money be has 
{to mpond, he will be 
‘of the virions part 
My main contention in that, with a yiew to oloser tonch 
bates the architect, soulptot, and pointer, s committer, 
sich as T have indicated, might bo appointed by the 
Tostitite, That committeo might in tine oeome an 
suviory bay tothe Government and the Landon County 
Connell, which both need nasistance, not only ia common 
‘onise, bat goorl taste also, in all that applies 
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‘Art, 


9, By H.P, Néxor, Membres do I"Tastitut do France 


[From the Freeh.) 

‘The study submitted to yoo tonches one of the most 
delicate points of our art: it has tor ite subject “Tho 
Professional Relations between the Architest and the 
Paintors und Sculptors his Collaborators.” 

Tn all the OE art the samo iden bao 
united all artivts, Baintors, architects, snd, seulptooy 
had the same ideal, and the master of the work was ware 















[Congress Number 


to find in his collaborators a decorative interpretation in 
perfect harmony of feeling seth his own composition, 

"Among tho Egyptians the hieratie soulptures form part 
of the npohtecture all andthe finest palntingy tn the 
toints of the Thaban King indicate that frons the pictorial 
decorative point of viow as well as from the sculptorial the 
tilty was porto. 

beautiful monuments of Greece, where sculpture: 

played an Important part, somotimos even a 
part, as in Erechtheion, show us that the 
Roulptors tried, above all, to accomplish this denieable 


ei 

"At Pompe, wher ww find ono mae th Inmate Me 
of the Romans, wo seo that in their privato habitations, 
cy han ae in vie memunen al ri adleet fortes) 

intings and geuptares although varied dni, 
Heaprecgiymyten ergy rapt 

Tn tho Middlo Ages the charming Latin baailicas, the 
singe By fe ities Cemregity vutifal nies wer 

thin eatbodr in wpto ol Uho very grat ites 
movant of tha ope a ner i ary Sat 
Seno eas for thy aie all han, 

ring tho” Renaloanee, selioct, 

soulptors completely changed their wsthetion, and ‘the 
osont of tho vinity with regard to the three arta 
to Michaol Angelo, who, a4 an architect, was his own, 
orator as painter and sculptor. 

Tn the Louis XII, Louis XTV., Louis XV., Louis XVI, 
‘and the Empico styiea tho arobileots prefor the curves oF 
the very ateaight fines, and Both patators and. sculptors 
Jn theie works adapt thenaelvee to their conceptions, and) 
‘ato clther graceful andl simple or rigid andl nevero, ancond: 
ing the tere pris 

Chis unity of the opiate ool Sehiv cs for the 
cording to hia tenperment, 

at ot att ‘whieh suet. he 
I, und either followed or lod ite 


My itor the ales and, pak ko our gaa 
colleague Blondel, from the Loais XIV. to the Loni XV, 
‘without being awatw of (, simply by foliowing the fashion. 
Painters, sculptors, ant 'aechiteots wore all of the same 
school, aavk this school appeared to them far eupotior to 
fall thove of tho proviows poriods ; thay hid even a certain 
conten forthe ad pated, and iT nyast have ay 
treat joy and a grout foree to be euro of tho perfect teu 
‘of tho wathetio part of their art 
How easy ‘and simple wore the profesional relations 
botioon the architect wnd his collaborators, the palntont 
find veulptors + thay alwayy mpok tho same 
aa this common, Hhought gaye to dhol movement tak 
‘oautifal union which isso ificalt to obtain in our days. 
‘Tha earthly paraiso of the happy watacan peo 6 
lowe to us,” We all wanted to eat tho fruit of tho treo 
i Selene.” Cin and acho have taught the 
story of art and of th difloret atye,al each of 
eee ae 
yout having an idon that art i» language whicl 
ery emer sat alter dy Hil, at had fe 


impale: to: necount. for. these ‘mapiieations 

He thn laa in etry ha go 
a 
alae 

















ve boots asked what style wo wore erdating t 

should have ‘anasrored ike those: Noroos 

dana who, drawing thee ee ie 
le 


tlomen of the ii Ae 


tate to classify 
an to vay palitely that we ware 


Ws hae bo 
ling incompetent of sont 
Neato rs sec 


ons, Wo 
Those nt least did not 











10 speak the 
Norvturn to the origin, “But them arv so many delightful 
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‘steoams and #0 many charming little rivulets in the stream 
ff Art, when wwe try to ndvanco up ite current, that some 
hhave found the tue source ‘others in Gresee, 
certain others in Taly, and many in’ the Latin and in 
Gothio countries and elsewhere, Each artiat, having 
found tle true source, took delicious bath io it his 
fallowers sustained that there was not any clearor water 
owhere; bat, 9s thero were many ¢rus rourees, each 
Group oyeaking'a ad Tanguago with whic he was ita 
Gonyersant, tho artists ceased to understand each other, 
fis of old during the building of tho Tower of Babel. 

Tn this confusion some ewutiful individuaities asserted 
‘themselves, hat all these schools rendered the task of the 
famhitest vory diioult when ft was the question of 
decorating  inonument. 

‘At tho tine when tho Sorbonne was building, » great 
fresco of 26 metres aid been decided upos for the Rroat 
rphitheatre, £0 decorate the part at the bottom which 


apporta tho cupola. 

Vuoooss dopensded on tho tone of this fresco, | Puvis 

do Chavannes secmod to be the right mats, With him the 
White stone wall, almost entirely oovered over, would 
WUntinus to bear ite cupola, Bit my friond Benjamin 
‘Constant, appointed for another decoration in the samo 
fmonumeat, shed co be appointed to earry out thn 
monament the President of the Republic. ML. Grivy, 
informed tho Director of the Fine Arts, M. Kempfon, 
Mint wind wry mir thine Tho ahould bo given the 
wok. 
“The powition of tho architect was painful. ‘To rosiat 
‘tho head of the Stato was adifticult matter, bat, on the 
‘Suher hand, with the powerful pallot of Benjamin Constant 
the namlstupola wow no Lnger te suport, and the 
ionoral harmony would Iv destroyed, 

T declared that if 1 was forced to wocept Benjamin 
Constant T should give up the froxco ate wubtitute an. 
‘atchiteotural motive for it, ‘Thon I was allowed to have: 
unis da Chayanne. 

“itis should always be tho caso ; instead of the architect 
having certain artist foroed om hint he should be given 

figsctons tn tho choice of bin collaborators, and bo 
imsolf must point out the artiste and follow their work, 
‘tiujout any o¢hor preoccupation than the general harmony 
‘Of hia work ; and he should leave to the painters aod rouly 
Ce era responaie for thir work, every betty 
{ore ‘or of colours, provided they do. not prejudicn thal 
vral harmony without which no architectural work ean: 
Fenlly exiat, 














8, By L. B. Mtunnn, Architect (Hllers-Dilsseldort), 


[Brom the German.] 


‘The author takes it for granted that in giving the ontor 
to the urchitect ip question the decision js based upon 
tis cident eapncity.. (Sucocsn in « competition oF con. 
Serum er cre out stare laa) 

0 oF out a 

ieee thus dacovered will and. must poreens #0 
uch common sense that they will be able to give tho 
ecenry patoctina tll co-operating artes 

TH it i the question that » public or national building, 
‘or also some Other omumnt, dovised by one architect, 
Shall bo adorned with statues or pictures, the architect 
Shall be the designer of the whole work, Tes he who shapoe 
the frame of tho picture and gives the subject for it. 
‘The thier astists are. the co-operators have to 
Tabordinate themeclyes to hi intentions in the dimensions. 
fh die Cone and harmony of colours, in order to obiain « 
Aaired effect; if thoy will not, they miu nce aanume the tak, 

“fit is the question of a monuinent, in which.either the 











joulptor or the painter (interior monument) gives. the 
tone peso, ear unable to 
the intentions of the relative artist, and must conti 
Imaingaktces, ai bo, hs proce the mpraain 

iredl by. thi artist; ata if hw eunnot find it, he mvt 
tethdvau from the task. 

fin the erection of public or national buiklings eo 
operative artist ia forced pon the architect, ot if Wes 
term, in tho exscution of monamenta an, Ane i 
Imposed upon another artist, it is moro than Ukoly that 
thai idea will be diametrically opponed 

Th will provi, ind th work: will be 








failure. 
‘Tho watchword in very eno must bo: ‘The designer of 
tho work shall have the choice and supervision of his 


‘o-oporators, 

‘But the designer ought not to be possentod of a fabio 
sentiment of honour, flo ought not to reject an improves 
wa ot Hoxign simply because it we note who hit 


fn the ion, 

He should leave to hia eo-operators, so long sa they work 
sith iit on the plan of is desig, not ony, eetatn 
Tiborty, tut also a rightful ab 16 honon, ** mvonthon 
of hia name, and recognition of any. eventual improve- 














1p, doing be honours himelf." Now, it in what 
pevcedor it tian boon aaked aod reasons given for the 
Mvordination of thn co-operating artist, thers much moro 
Shall the mero artioan subordinate hinaelf to the designer. 

Bat, of couree, the architect munt in these apbetes bo 
saflclontly an adept, 0 ns to be able to give the proper 
Gecision in tie various quertions which tay tuen ap (0 
tye desided pon. 

Ho shall encournye the artiaan to express hia opinion 
Iihout things hie bolloves will contribute to. the Improve~ 
mont of the work. 

Ho shall without foar of favour rofune to ae y 
‘work dono badly oF slovenly, and already jn the coulitionn 
Of tondat he shall eave no doubt wbout this. 

Tho architect must direct. his follet attention thot 
everything necessary be earried out in the most beautiful 
{or thont perfect) form. 

Tin this Nature mist be hia mode, in which everythin 
necemary in given in the mowt beautiful form. 








4, By Gaxrow Tuora (Paria). 
[From the French} 


‘Summary. —tn short, To not hesitate to declare that 
the architect ought to have controt—with no other limit 
Thun his aptitudes and possibilities over all tho other 
frtisty and all tho artisan. 

Thin control could not bo too effective, oth as to 
tho construction and the arrangement: TU is thanks to 
{his control tht the departmonts will be able to respond 
toe mind tha the eigates Hae A the service 
Of the peogramme, together with the social nos whioh it 
fentern into hie speciality to supply. 

Finally, with regard to the character whic the plastic 
motive f& to assumio, the architect, a composer, ie alone 
Csoabl of vpening the ea wi he Cas Seaved 
Sod rendered practioable. Tk is only necessary to. bo 
Fulted with the multitude of forms which ho las realised 
‘xaoily’ Dy his sketches, The latter contain w complote 
Forder of ideas which the pencil permite us to undors 
hat, and fom i real, mandi the 
word i not 100 stroog—which belongs 10 the composer 
Irchitect, and which attaches him more and mare 0 thy 
‘laboration of the work lie has conceived, 
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Coneturion- tly it is to the architect that 
re tho contre of all the arts ar well as all the 
Thving to collaborate ia the erection of mam 
ta destined fot the State of tho public service. 
‘Xd this until the absolato completion of the ensemble 
in question. 





5. By Orro Waosxn, Imp. and Roy. Superinten- 
dent of Works; Professor of tho Imp. and Roy. 
‘Academy of the Plastie Arts. (On behalf of the 
Bociety of Austrian Architects.) 


[Prom the German.) 


‘and in what sense is the architect 10 be 
late authority over ether artis or artisans in 
the completion of public or international building? Ax 
rogands this question, the considerations already gone into 
in this Socioty’s communications on the previous subjects 
‘are to be completed by the following = 

"The quality and qusatity of the architeet’s knowledge, 
nav certainlyn tho majority of cases his prctcal capacity, 
ortainly surpass, as has been shown, the same qualities 
‘of his co-operators ; they therefore’ actually forve the 
Yeuding part in the execution of any work upon the 
architect. This Jeacing ile, if ft bs to be erowned with 
‘tuccest, must be provided with absolute power over all 
the costribating Handa, tecense a corre tito and 
technical harmony of the vations parts depends oa it, 
tand only the orvator of the work—that is to may, the archic 
{eot—is in n postion to make the 


In howe 





‘carrying oot festa, tris, 
ples, &e. No doubt that about matters 





‘It fs not meant, of course, that thin justified authority 
shall ‘bo exomined in an arbitrary manor, since. In that 
ease all the workmen and artiste would be converted 
teen be cameioed wilh Un gieatet cleswUne OF BEE 

caer 
clear, prcise, and methoical instruction tothe arti 
and workmen, taking care that these have understood the: 
ature and importance of the work entrusted to thera, 
Truate oy it intliga goo wi pre 

i i 
execution of the work, _ 

2s lage in font oft piscpoa he sana 
on inf 
tai ot ‘architect, but thelintetionsprscrted 


by the [revont tis from entoring fully into the 
gameuts aroeary to compltly sy ae oon 


‘enaomt:— 
First: Because the architect surveyor must tranafer his 
thoaght ty the proper means, wither graphic, weiton, OF 
Ferbal, as the caso may be, to all tho artists and workmen 
taking part in the exrcation of the monument, by explain 
‘ing to them the reasons which determine him to take 
such sod sack 9 reclation; olberwis the monuunent 
‘would bo devoid of that harmonious variety in tho tie 
formity which very architectonic work must 

sal heen pn os forever den me 
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‘x uniform i nnd study, and becanse the archi- 
fost would not be in & position to insist upon, tho fulél- 
‘ment of all the contracts of the diferent trades or arte 
‘hich necessarily enter into the production of every public 
‘or State monument, 
Tn tho fourth place : Because it would be subversive of 
‘hp dignity of tho architect, who might be suspected to be 
in th knee he i oid t_ponses ty ie 
tl and by the practic Tass noquired in hie 
ion, if the interference of another artistic authority 
Tolorated. whioh wool doprive him of the moans to 
‘and would put him into antagoniam with tho con- 
itions which must bo united in. aa. architeot, and which 
‘aro tho outeome of the fasion of selene and art. 

Ta the fifth plage: Because without this absolute 
authority the architect would romain, by this ery {aot 
‘éxempt from tho roxponsibility which he enters: upon 
towards tho State or the Administration, twecause of 
boing dopeived of tho moasis whieh auch authority gives 
‘ver thot who are pliced wador him, aa the rtists and 
Artisans mast te—fot that this subordination is to be 
Considered. as humilinting: rather, on tho contrary, it is 
honourable for ths sous who it able to Bil his plac’ in the 
various walks of life, 

In the. ixth place : Boome the profession of an archi- 
tect is certalaly the most complex ofall the artinti earoors, 
A the ne whi ogi the yreatnt amount of kno 
edge, which Tact by {taolt nlono gives hint » superiority 
‘over ll the othor artists nnd workmen who take part in 
‘tho works. 

‘Ono caso. only can 
authority of the atchitoct- may be doubted upon some 
Fert to, eestion of monet ‘which nt 

ist. night appear to bo almiont totally sculptural, in 
Which oxeeptional cave thy architoot gives to the sculptor 
the nesamary froodom of action, #0, that the latter in 
tho development of his idea shall not be hampered by tho 
aatchitootural part. 

‘This in nyntheala ie our view, and wo think that we aro 
not mistaken in saying that tho architect forventh 
‘wishes that his professional dignity may be protecte 
nnd raised by firaishing him with that abiolute authority 
ju hiy relations with tho other tists and artisans in 
harmony with the innovations of @ state of civiinntion 
which Yocomes every day more complex and more 
perfaot, ad that it shall bo recognised by tho public 
Ruthorition in theie works, in ordor that the architect 
Aha ewe any wb, arte hy ecu it 
prevented from it by his mission, in order to preserve 
Fr the taal the whole community food render 

worthy of it 


He 


ay] 


pron itself in which the supreme 


7, By Dr. P. J, H. Cuyvens, Architect (Amatordam). 
[Bstract.] 


Larohitecte doit dtre ty maltre 
fequx qa doivent conoourie par 
feffcotucr lo bitiment ; ¢°est tui qui dieige le tout Juss 
Tachivement complat do Pédtifico, 

‘Coat ainsi qu'on a travaillé dans Vantiquité ainsi quo 
mnoyenvige, cet ainal quil fant agir maintenant ot ie 
Tavonir. ai Ton yout que Jo monninent nous offrira Mhar- 
imionio dans les détails et I'vnité néoeweaire dans Nensemble 
toute cenvro architectonique. 

De mime quo pour une ‘composition musicale it 
eat nécestairo qho tons fos extcutants se rangent ct 
‘Sbsimweat aux ordres du maitre (directeur), tout aussi 
Got nicossaire. quo. lee différents, collaborateurs, d'un 
faoanment architectonique eoient dirigés par Varchitecte, 


Au sommande A tous 
ir collaboration & 
‘t 
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sang. quot il ost 4 eraindro quo le monument so ressentira 
de Tahachi qu ws pradant l coention. 
‘Nous ne savons que trop bien par T'expérience que le 
tre, abandonné haa propre volonté, considére pro 
blement son travail pour lo monument artistique Je 
plas important da moutment, ot pour ecla iL tichera: de 
fixer Vatuention sur som travail par tous lew quid 
huira A va. disposition, indifiéront, pour ful de nuire 
Tunité et A Vharmonie de Vensemble du monitment. Ta 
roulpteur fera ta mimo chose si l'on tui Jainac Ia faeulté 
Pagir b nom gre 
Tis tioho et In yooation do Tarchiteots sont exprimées 
lo pyre, commander, ot réeru, 














par son-nom: toys 
ftinane "Tarchitcts et Tartine qu. Kompong 
fdifice, on ditermaine log roportions, lex distributions, 


ior deetealona, lea fait exfeater ove 208 ordre ek en ile 
Jem dépensen’ (Viollet-le-Duc. 
ha do muir stat quali de *matre de Tavuyre 

seigoation bien antrenont positive di resto. que. calle 
architect, eat par" auvre™ on entendalt tout co quit 
‘ountituait Fimmguble ot ly moublo dan hitiment depuis 
isons jon tapas, ax fone, wx 
sen ae ler — 

‘now pawn Fovus les tsomuments qui sont diy 

ieee acten dans Teoqucla ew aivhltecton “ont 
PFantane Teur autonta ot ie ont latsat nax diftrunta 
ltrtaten et artisans tonte ibarté W'oxéention, Ia grander, 
Tanite et Charmonto ont disparn pa lo manque d dy ilibins 
ft d'une organisation logique. 











8, By Moprare Dx Norerne, Directour dela Section 
dy la. Plandro-Oriontale (Société Contralo a’ Archi- 
twotinre do Belgique), 

[Batract.] 


Linechitecte dolt avoir Io conte aur lex autres artintes 
ot wut ler artisans jonqiwh Tachiveront complet dos 
moguiments on edifices dnt ler plans of ditaile d'rzdeution 
Tui ont sts conten. 

Tineehitoete est te maitre de Lewere, A Vidéo a'élovor 
tun monument pucc’de cello du choix de Varshitecte, salt 

rl de conours pun, ou aon, tet, compte de 

Valeur dota conkianes ‘pour lo choix dun artinte 
détermins. 

Trarchiteots ext dono investi d'une mission : i! mawume 
ta rosponaabilite de Tasuvre quil va fever il va. do soit 
quil doit avoir Vautorité nécessaire, Liarchitoote ext le 
Croatenr de Veuvte: c'est ron enfant ; vest Ial-méme, 
ot qui dooe pourrait mieux interpriter wot idées, sen 
Sonsoptions, que lulaniave Cent dono bien Wal qui. m 
Gonne aux’ autre arts Ia place ot Timportanco qu’ile 
doivent vocuper dans son «nayre, 

Des conditions doivent étre stipulées davanco quant A 
Yontorits A In direction artistique notamment. | 1/archi- 
ecte doit roster lo maitre do san ovuvre, et nes collabora 
tours doivent sentondre et tonic compte de nes projets. 

‘San différont surgit, si dos modifientions doivent a 
faire ou des Seonomnies Gre réallsées, ¢w'il sit atid que 
Cost hae coeamission des monuments, A des autorités 
fatistiquer, quvon soumettra. les propositions, et non 
Tarbitraire de fonctionnaires incompitents, 

‘Quant. Vavenir, vest A Uéducation artistique qa’ee 
devra. sen prendre. Tl faat que T'architecte | étudie 




















davantage la printire ot la senlptire, ot qui étudic aves 
tov de porsistance los arte appliqués & Vindustrie. TL 
faut qu'h puisso connaltre tes couleurs ot qa'il sache 


manier te 1. Tl faut qu'il sache modeler ot plier le 
rank ete Tea ee era 
SIE rape Magrepredny ier is 
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quits poissent comprondry un plan et respecter les pro- 
Dartionsy, ils connaissent les matérians ot leur résistance. 
"A quoi nos éducateurs de Tavenit doivent viser aussi, 
‘eat um rapprochement des artistes et artisans spéciatistes, 
Tl faut quo lon architeotes erdent des cerclos of les peintres 
ot los aculptonrs vierment les rejoindro et les consaitro, 
1 fant. que tos sculpteurs ot les peintres nous prouvent 
par our conduite, par lorgunisation de leurs expositions, 
Fleurs crits of par leurs rapparts do tons les jours que 
Fatchitecture est 1h mire des nets, et qu’ayec In pelntare 
tt In soulpture elle constitu uno triplice of ello occupe Ta 
lace, 
Tyae architecture alt sa place Iégitime dana nos 
wiblics. TI faut quo Von rappelle par sles exposic 
tions tous Tos ohete-d'couvre que Vantiquité, quo le moyen- 
lige, nous n Ininés, Les. peintros ct les seulpteurs ¥ 
igeront des legona.peatigtes ils connaitront eo n'a 
téla grandeur ot ln réuante de ees montments harmo: 
Tentente enten les nrtiatea, leur quasi-confusion. 
i mor, s0 respecter ot travailler la main dans tn 
main, et an liew de se démolir, au Tien de-vouloir dominer 
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[Congress Sumber 


‘chcun dans sa branche, travailler To séanion de Verne 
‘ct as progrés artistique, Cest dans cette: vole que 
Yous convie & eatrer, Préparons par notre déji 
‘expirience lg chemin anx jeunes ; o-est le laisser tn 
eau patrimoine d'édueation artistique. Et sil fallait 
‘pon Ip moment encoro protection pour Partiste, que los 
Architectes, mutant que los peintres ot les sculpleuts, 
fenilent tous lets ellorts pour obtonte des Tos qu nous 
rmottent i ari des exploiteurs moderne, 








Resolution ef the Congress, 
Speakers in the diseassion were MM Ellicott (Balti. 
mgr) Reve (Paris), Bonnie (ars) ane Fouiel Par. 
“Ths resolition feer Wagner (Vien) 
scconttel by Mr Howant Inco an stlopted a follows: 
‘That the architect in the constewction of building shout 
Ihe riven asolate rncer ier the eonoperating eraftr- 
tem, Dut in a aperial manner oter the co-operating 
artists, 








A GOVERNMENT IN THE CONSERVATION 


OF NATIONAL MONUMENTS. 


Thursilay, 18th Tuly.—Institute Meeting-Boom. 
Chairmen: MB. Dahlerap (Denmark) ; Me. Alexander Graham, ¥.S.A. (Englan), 


Hon. Secretaries: Me, 





1. Gonernment Action on the Continent in the 
Interests of National Monuments, 


By Prof. Bacowm Brows, M.A. 


gen of in, peo ofc 
pein petra en 
Saeed acer eis 
BeBe uate lt sto 
Seti oer ee eer ne ne 
Pea artnet 
sae eecuay oor 
that all auch societies “might be grouped for common 
Ge eee ae ee 
Soar gaits eet ae 
ee Seem hera rome 
pe geet 
oon Bee meat eae 
prstcnarty ‘to advance the causo in Great Britain and 
ireland. 


‘Tho buildings oe ee sie that Ange ome down 
Saige tone ut rrr taltcal sal 
5 oe etre is reel ant ne poten hoe bat 
$2.00 Tis ems appre papsicd ik ares 
PT hcsnees eyeochel apsel Tak ar 
egret ae 
Fe ft ta isa ches tat nomaadly Hac 
ged Poe deca creiod 2 tas seth ae oe 
eel 
rc ot Be emingeants fos l 
sae lar anhenk macerosonte ws thoes that 6xiet Ta 
Geel cotta gre Un foloving ie: Als 
‘everywhere abrosd tho initiative hus in this department 
oon taken by Governments, while in Britain private 
individuals and societios have pelle oe: all the 
work, The British Ancient Monuments Protection Act 


Cowper (Melbourne); M- Frank de Verstel (Belin), 


‘of 1882, though setually passed asa Government measure, 
Thad Teen duo to private initiative. Moro recently. 
however, there have teen encouraging gms that Tih 

joverntents are coming to recognise this tion aso 
suitable matter for State caro, and tho it Mone 
tents Protection Amendment Act of 1000 represents & 

Continental Governments have expressed theit solic 
tudo on thie matter in varions fashions, the most common 
‘anil one of the most effective of which has been the 
establishment of Stato Commissions charged with tho 
upkeep of national treasures of architecture and art, 
Some of these Commissions have beet at work for the 
best part of a century, while others, aa in Holland, have 
only recently teen appointed, “They” exist in af Isat 
4 voore of European countries Apart from the maine 
tenance of Stste Commissions, Continental Governmonta 
have shown theit eate for monuments by issuing numerous 
reeeripts, royal and ministerial, somo of which date back 
to the seventeenth century. Tho Prumian and. other 
German Governments have been especially notive in thin 

of 


iamued by tho State Commiissions, have not posseaned the 
‘but 
: 





binding force of Inw. ‘They have worked and been 

os by sheyed by tele and da 
ve met the power ‘of acta 

the penleant The foal Monwient Ae wi 

actions is romething diferent and neo cogent 

Koch stonunent acts eit Sines ena 

States, and. Great Heitnin i ono of these. Ueitish fa 

lation differs, however, from that of other countries: 

that i conern no compubary’ powers over sone 

in private or eorpornla os 

‘other Slonament Acts the’ propel euthatifa ay oh 
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the power to expropriate, on grounds of public utility, 
fany ancient monument of great value that is in danger 
‘inves its existing ownership. ‘Tho British Act bas no 
com clause of the kind, and only contemplates, 
itiendly contract botween private owners and the public 
fuihortn “Th, contact voluntary hgh wile 
{is in operation the Inv enforces ita provisions, 

‘The work of Continental Monument Commissions, 
“whother ot not this is carried on under @ formal Monument 
JRot, is genorally based on a list or schedule of national 
jnonumonts which are worth preservation cithor on 
Artistic or on historical ‘This implios n process 
Of iayentaratin.” Sch a waoy of tho patna! arte 

sparimeht is in progress in almost all European 
countries, and hero again Great Britain is conspicuously 





biehind her sister nations, In our own, country there is a 
nt for Stato notion ofthe kind in the Department 


Of Historical Manso, on the cataloguing 
Royal Commission has bein at work since 1860. Ne 
of I ote tempted for wor of art 

jorio Wuildings. ‘There is, howover, a growing demand 
for sae Stato action of the Kind in the Bes Islands 
fand itis suggested that the International Congress should 
‘trengthen the hands of those who an in this 
irection by a memorial in favour of a Government scheme 
for the survey and inventorisation of tho vast treasures 
Snanolntmotmonts and work of at whieh this covntry 
posses, and for which there is practically no 
Feotectnn. it is genelly acnowtoge atthe 

itiah Government owes something in this dopartment 
to the coutey, and the appointment of yal Com 
‘mission for the purposes just indicated would bo the 
host practical measure that could bo adopted. 


2, By A. Briwcau (Architect, Paris), 
[Brom the French) 

For u long tima past tho question of the preservation 
of ational ‘sommes at Seengicl the mind of ene 
light ns In fact, the rohites: 
feteee rons oa nie pi 
osdod one another for some years past have been ealled 
fupon to discase this important problem without, how- 
lover, up to the present aay palpable result having been 


‘obtained. 

‘On the other hand tho efforts maito om various sides by 
tho Governments show their benevolent solicitude, but 
they prove nt the mime time the nocemity, of having 
recourse to a uniform programme tho elements of whi 
its necessary to find out, 

Te is with this object in view that wo have macde a list 
of the different measures which in our opinion abould 
Coutribute in tho moat useful mannot to obtain this result, 
nd we submit it to the judgment of the Congress. 

"Firat of al, it is absolutely important that the Govern. 
‘ments should have the power to bring about the obligato 
expropriation ia every case where a monument which 
‘Prosenta an histori, artistic, or archaological interest shall 
Hot be kept in proper ropa by its owner. 

"That nover, unless it bo absolutely and immediately 
oedod, should administrations be allowed to carry out, 
fr to authorise private persons to carry out, works which 
‘may cause the ve oF the rain of « monument 
the hitorie or monumontal interest of which is recog 
assed by all. g 

That everywhere whero tho site shall form the natural 
frame of the monument it shall be prohibited to touch it 
in any way whatever. 4 

That in the formation of streets and owors {the ad- 
tministrations shall be bound to respect tho ‘ancient 





monuments which happen to stand in tho line of the 
lnying-out plan, and that in certain cases those monu- 
tients shail bo fade the basis of such Iaying-out plana. 

‘That in eae i sho be found absolutely impossible 
to proserve a monumont, it shall bo the duty of 6 
‘ministestions, before any demolition work be started, to 
take photographs, and make faithful abstracts and casts 
Xo el depote i he Toa muscu ed ha 
Tmonts of architecture, sculpture, and locksanith's 
coming from the demolition of much monumonts be 
distributed among the local or regional smusoums. 

‘That. particular instructions shall be ised as to the 
modo of prooveding in these demolitions. 

“That encouragement shall be given to such muni- 
cipalities to suppress any parasitic structures which bide 
from view the monumeats of the past. 

‘That whorever it is possible tho monuments shall. bo 
preserved for theit original and that, for the 
Dthers mieasures of hyziono and aalubrity shall bo taken 
hich will allow them to he utilised. A considerable 
Humber of old houses which ato interesting from 
monumental point of view could thus be preserved to 


posterity. 

‘That at no time shall the municipalities bo authorised 
to entrust with euch work agents of the Iocal_publio 
service, bat always architects appointed by the Govern- 
ment. 

“That in tho case of enlarging a town tho public wuthor 
fies shall bo abled to preserve fs primitive aspect 
the main outlines, and thus make it possible to per- 
potuate its original character, 

"That advertising shall be strictly proibited on and 

mn the monuments. 

t arctutological inventories made'on a uniform plan 
shall bo compiled everywhere, s0 ax to secure the perfect 
‘and complete knowledge of all the national art troasares, 

“That in cases where. tho credits will not allow the 
immediate execution of the work of restoration of the 
monuments, measures of protection shall be imposed 
(particalarly with regard to sculptures); and a8 a first 
onsequence that in all bmildings devoted to roligious 
jocvices tho tumalar flagstones aball everywhere bo 
takes up and placed agaist the intrmat wals of the 

nilliogs. 

“That in tho caso of restoration. instmnctions, based on a 
standard programino, shall be the rule for tho arohitents 
Appointed to carey Gm ut. "Among these ras we would 
mintion especially the obligation of preseeving to each, 
monument, for all the parts to. be restored, records of 
the previous ntate, ‘To uso (in all eases where this will 
bo posible) tho original materials and to respock the 




















Qisporitions of the ground plan, thea ispositions bel 
Getients of tho clursoorstio “feature of the diferent 
Bs 

Tat provious to any restoration a very ccurate 


report ot lage aeno Gf the acta! coition nal bo 
with caata of the sculptures and tho most churso- 
teristic profiles. 

‘That general rules shall be establishod for the placing, 
tho maintenance, and the restoration of painted glass 
windows. 

‘As tho mission of the Governments is not only to think 
of the present, but also and above all to make preparn 
fiona fe tho ature, they must ty eur 
sentiment of art their 
Ha of the mas, 0 that Aber ma © 
jatter a respect for monuments of which at present they 
tro ton offen dovoid. To fako ooo Instance, we should soe 
hat good reproductions of the mas ‘of monu- 
mental art have their placo among the list of écbolastic 
pictures, and that in the lange towns musoumss of caxts 











Isiv 


to establisbod on the lies of our admirable. museum in 
the Trocadero. 

‘The ‘Goveruments should encoursge with the greatest 
caro the public ani private schools of apprenticeship in 
order to preserve the taste and tho skill of tho workman 
find the artisan, without which the work of the arcitest 
ould nover become perfect. 

"The ‘Governments should alo encourage the private 
sovietion which havo for thoir purposo the on, 
find the defence of - monsiments, ting 
them peiviloges which wil enable them to wsiflly carry 
eee alo the publication and the 

"Phy a eacournge jon 
dition of private ponent such a the one in 
France entitled The Church of Our Lady, Catheirat of 
Amiens by G. Durand, pablihed odor the auspices of 
the Society of Antiquaries in Pieardy 5 also those teaat- 
ing of the foal influences, mich ae The Religious Archer: 
Ten the Ancient Diocese of Sofesone in the Blevent and 
Tielfth Centuries by Latowre Pontaliy and ally thos of 
follastive dooumnents ouch ws the Collection of the Archives 
the Commission for tierce Monuments, bid 
thir che paceman of dhe Administration of Flo Ary 
ty MAL de Baodot and PerraultDDabot, which contains 
2 fewer than twelve thousand documenta, and the inlerest 
of whieh, boing admitted by overgbody, forms n colloe: 
tion of the very greatest importance, 





8. By W. R. Leruapy, 


‘The systematic study of anciont art as Jed to tho 
porloctiog of u second method of research, the history of 
Bina by ft toommontecand of the ano dite a 
‘conscious love of old works of art has been awakened. 
ST, the pooti and historia spect of old buildings, 
fare dependent upon their authenticity. Such monumenta 
Sie not mare focorda; they aro survivals, while they 
Fee heals oA of cn te 
a olaieg ‘es wll. dovoment, enc on 

Aietcide of foding slbing wet van touch oor tgalion 

fn taetasto' at ickacloey wan beng atop 
‘experts wore betrayed by their knowledge and enthusiasm, 
‘Tiby did oot thine of the difleronce Between tho more 
form Of an-old monument and the living building {tall 
Hiren when thoy did ot make all now they relied to 
fea hie: thay- fonda! the oll by plesng Ut gow. 
Fectuses by Unido of it: Rastoescs acknowledge that 

baw dona inthe pas, nod tan with profenlo of 
dpmpeliy ny go an So cori, akg the now wont 
: Jn ee of the oh weed adoration" bat 
sri silar ral 

apa gag Lecwordisb quickined sate aloes 
Huropo, and the most ancient and beautiful buildings aro 
those which aro ‘through the mill of restoration 
‘and left desolate, St. Front, Périguoux, excited so much 
feioeah ‘Gna twas. caadeovet agin. ‘Tho ‘Dom et 
RISES ih boing coved to. Wth fashions marten 
Ar ietie’ Murano Calli Woks an ii ba boon 
ppl os faery a a wih any er 

ere comney veins ate been aden Hemet 
Intely by Belo Hovelague, in Gorsany by Strsyowaki 
in Tialy’ by: Boni, in. England by Roki and Morris— 
‘Sul tS cesar of ancient Inidings and tele see 
tects make u few verbal concessions and go smiling on 
Meter sltoraative to thia raihod of dealtig wilh ald 
ud i percent ea rea, a of ational 
Phastte to bo guarded, As fragmentary works inn 
Tianeumn seen all the more precious for showing s hist 
OF antiquity and lost, oo it is with an old 
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if it be cared for in this spirit of 

hho nocesinry strengthening and le wil tare 
ito tran to Sbjct that >. 

1 have to be maintained for 
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pop el yt So a the Prteton 


If atchiteots must restore, et thom do it oa, 
evidence of the 


ET 


without impairing the 
ridenco which Giseppeary when. they act 
te thor, 20 ‘that hare ot even the 
of being able to peove thera wrong. 

Wo can hanily go to any famous building 
ton ting ‘tee wor we H 

soon some great 

Teil la steal lt hued on te pon 
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4. By Jossen Anmioas ¥ Rasoweoa 
[Xeom the Frenchs] 


Concuetm From 15 
ational tonamenta" 
{olowelogaly thatthe 
incumbent on: poop and 


See ee 
avoid it, io 

to praiseve thom from the natural deeay which the parts 
rust suffer both through the action of time and from 
th destructive hand of man, 


5, By the Toscas Counucy ov Exanynens ann) 
‘Axourrects. 


{From the Tealian.) 


TTho Lats onginsor and architect, Professor Gino 
Poggi, of Floreaoe, Honorary President of the ‘Tawtan 
College of Bnginoors and Architects, aud Correspendant of 
tho Royal Institute of British Architects, in some memno- 
raids And articles which arv now being collected by his 
family into a single volume, ther with other doou- 
menta concerning art, on soveral-oceasinns expres his 
wows wiih regal to to eepouality of tha 
for the vation of national monumenta, This College 
‘now submits to the Seventh International of 
‘Architecta in Loodon the extewot from the volar bear. 
ing on this subject, which has been presented by the 
family, togother with an epitonie of thes vpiaions expreasod 
by.a porion of such universally recognised authority, 
7s ary on 1845 Prolosoe Pog al ween a: Paper 
Concerning the, Respect which we owe to the Antique 
Moounenta® and in 1504, in a mtooranto tend 2 
Royal Academy of the fiieais of Ceopapige' Os the 
Project of “Hpropriation ‘with view othe. Pe: 
rervation ofthe Monuments,” ho mined uo bis i 
Promlons elnut te law: promt the Teale 
Theat, conlading with thse words: "The ape af that 
Goverameat provident which determines by th ta 
of expeo to aooure the ration of the mona: 
tmeatt of art and of national hitory whic. age Oat 
immovable character, and the preservation of which 
would bo in danger if they continued to remain in the 
Possession of private individuals ur of corporations, 
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“In our opinion, such m wido and generic law cannot 

be productive of the heneficont effects which it ix in- 

to achiove, by reason of ite own excosive vast. 

nom, berate nto tho State nor the communes oad 

Support the immense expense which the wide application 
tte law would eat 

‘Tn order to obtain tho desired results it would, in our 
opinion, be convenient that the law should be assisted 
Hy groventive eases any armangements which would 

its application le freuen 

Among these arrangements 
following to be of great efficiency : 

ST The compiling of an ilhustrative tit which’ would 
indicate thoss monuments of national interest, compiling 
it-with such discretion as not to register without 
reasons any except those immovable monuments which 
lire teally worth preservation. 

%2"To make appeal to the citizens andl corporations, 
‘owners of such immovable objects of art, with a view 
to revive ia them tho anciont sentiment of the boautiful 
and to encourage them to make the necessary sactitices : 
farther, to animate the whole nation and the municipal 
es with ene of, atte atom towns thow 
‘who ful6l such a noble and patriotio duty. 

“tn tel ccs wher thin ape shoul emai of 
‘no effect, it would bo necessary, with regard to ianmovable 
Monuments af practical usefulness, toorder the restoration 
‘within « given period, and in caso of fluro to havo it 
one by the communo at the expense of the owner, Should 
this appear to be too harsh, the property: should be 
[propriatod and sold by public auction with the prescrip. 
Me ate 0 me, Poe hosel, vert 
‘1 gious purpoves, the patronage should be n 
to fais who would undertak to keep them in. proper 
epi, Tn the case of thove propertios used for religious 
parpoves and belonging to eorporations, orders shou! 
sven for thee restoration or thei kooping in. mpue, and 

rd tay blog mooe 0 loi oxprpeation shoal 
not 





fe should consider the 




















unless there was the certainty of n better 
i. Finally, for those which are neither among 
the number of the properties pat to e private uss nor 
howe eae for religious purpose, it tight, in the caso of 
‘bad preservation, be convenient to declare for thom only 
the permanent expropriation, this course, for the reasons 
indicated, not being n burden either to the State or to 
the comuirines, 

"4. fn conclusion, to form a fund, not so much for 
the pres of immnrable monuments whl, may come 
tundar the law of expropriation for pormanont proserva~ 

jon, as for the ‘ot covering the loses on the 
pri of those which mast bo sold’ at once by public 
Auction, and to farnish the funds for the necessary: re- 


Tn another memorandum, read at the second Congress 
fof Boginvers and Architects in Florence in the your 
1875, bearing the title, “On the Preserention of the 
Montiments 














‘of Art and ,° at tho time when 
ia-nse propor that tho Governmont, boul lowe no tine 

"powsing law for sel ration, Professor 
sot forth the {owing conlion : 

(a) That it would 
in cases of important of 
‘meats, to obtain the proviows decision of the consulting 

incial commissions. 

(8) That the monuments belonging to peivate indivi- 
‘duals should bo submitted to the same law of proservs 
tion, adopting tho course which shall be deemed most 
connie." aay aot it should be rund hat the 

vate monuments form ‘the general 

seocy ofthe monument Of th Halon. 

{@) Belore the consulting provincial commissions enter 

















‘upon their duties, the foundation and the principal © 
‘ence for the: preseevation and restoration of tho. arohi 
fecteral monunegta in question, nad for the formation of 
the inventorios of those which mast be declared to be of 
ational interest, should frst be discussed and established 
ty architects and other artist, ua well an by archwologala 
tha oie compet gama.” Those fventoren eal 
‘ascompanied by the plans, xctions, spective 
viows eotnidered fecessary t0 give « clear idea of the 
‘state of the monuments and of the neceaity. of 

Ee rettoration and preservation. 

(a) Appeal soul be tad to tho Government itl 
with « tow to steps bring taken to consitate a fund 
Gre revenue whith will fuels the meaas for eurrying 
Sut and elnorting the law in convenient. manor 
ther by the Treasury making tettiea of such. part which 
{Camight have unlawfully sppropriated and vebich was (0 
ie tied for the preservation of works xnd monuments of 
rt or by iouing such manures as will be considored 
most to tive point. And there hing among theso measures 
tliat of the entrance foo for visiting the moseums, art 
galleries, antique monurmente, &,, its to be hoped that 
{ip receipts therofrom will bo endiely destined foe tho 
boro purpose. 

‘On Iter bocasions Profesor Poggi recommended that 
the: mean nt ‘hold. te put into opecation 
ft once for the restoration asd the preservation of the 
large umber of architostonfe monuments whieh suffer, 
tial’ the importanco of which beromes Knows on. the 
fceasjons when new excavations are opens, and when 
Searches are tad for remains of ‘Etruscan, Cesk, and 
erttlye Mo mrt already recognned by tho whole 

2rTealy” ho wrote, ‘+is already recognised by th 
poeld bea Gees, Gtialey on eaoanit of her Gee 
tnd varied oouoments which have ‘beet useovered. 
1 ott to arate he bred rena oe 
in the stats tin they are in now they will bo 
{Cama unaltcrod baa couple of ontarica; but we cannot 
say the same of those which are sible objects of wma 
{ide and of study, und of which it behoves tn to arrest 
ther deouy without delay, unest wo aro to see thea pane 
away froma us for overs” 














6, By Gaston Taina (Pau 
[From the French,) 





Suimmary.—It the Stato is « chiet synthesis of collec 
tive interesia the Governmont is tho effective agent of 
tho measures which these interests demand. 

‘Now, monuments are important elomonts of national 
beauty, AX such they form part of the preoccupations 
‘which in our days public art would tend to claim and 
bring within its compass, 

BEES eee ripe gra place 

iment iberations wit to the preserva: 
Tom ofates? and finally Governseats havo io longer the 
right to be indifferent to it. National, monuments. are 
important elements of public beauty. They have there- 
{Gore w conspicuous plice, with this inhorent and distinctive 
featary, that they wereincluded in the former classification 
‘of the Fine Arts. 

Te Governments should be indifferent to their preserva- 

tion and maintenance, it would bo going against the 

fact ‘which becomes mote and more evident, and 
Which takoy a ciroter of socal proyron, fab last 
honour our time, 

Conclusion. —Monumenta aro a source of pablie beauty, 
and their preservation ought to be submitted to 
deliberations of competent persone representing tho 

46 














colletivtios interested, Consequently it involves in the 
tighest degree tho responsibility of Governments, 

“o taint the done operation bo well mt ofl 
tively instruct lem to ta cxpeet 
there reason to detiro that, whonover i is showt to be 


uefa, the cuxtom of making temporary, mates belore 


ny definitive executi 
Resolutions of the Congress. 


‘the following members took: part in tho dis 
pean (France), W. D Catto, MA. BSA. 
Grahian, FSA, Profesor Baldwi 
‘tnd Commendatore d'Andrado (Italy) 
‘On the motion of M. Bewnard, seconded by Comimen 
Alatore d' Andrade, the Meeting resalved : 


‘That in alt countries the Governmente shai be authorised 
to vltain if necessary the compulsory expropeiation 
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pre 


in cory cave where @ nonvment 5 
eh Tepe faa de 


tert, or archnslogical intereddix mal 
‘ate of preaeroation by its owner. 
Further, om the motion of Mr. Alexander. Graham, 
‘etoniled by Mr. W. D. Carse, ALA, FSA. the 
‘Moctnigreeolved : 

‘That this International Comgress of Architects recommends 
that the British Government be approached seith @ 
vite to epprinting a Royal Commission to comtal 
fand ectend the operations of the Ancient Moni 
‘mente Protection Amendment Act of 190 and £6 
prepare an accurate catalogue of all ancient mont 
‘mente, whether historic or prchistorie, taking vimilar 
‘tion to tha of the Department of Historical Manit- 

pts und in agreement with the mcanuren ado pte 
in other countries 














Sonor X.—THE CONDUCT OF INTERNATIONAL ARCHITECTURAL COMPETITIONS 


Weinewday, 18th July 


Chairmen: Dr 
Hom. Secretaries 


1, By J, Guanyer, Inspootour-Ginéral des Bitimenta 
Civils, Professear 4 1'Ecole Nationale des Beaux- 
Arts, Membre du Conseil Supérieur de I'Instrae 
tion Publique. 

[Prom the Freneh:j 


1, ‘he Ailewntage of International Competitions 
‘The-o competitions are legitimate in vertain cirwum- 
stances. It would bo dangerous to have recourse to them, 
without advantageous motive. 
"Examination of this uostion: 
The possible Scope vf the Competition. 
‘Tho result of overy competition io only » preparatory 

















vsbotie, tia flsteny. dangn wh cots expects 
Te caniot prodooo a delinitive dec; thie mist bo 
abornted hfterwards 


‘Tho owt oF thw competition shoul by kept dutint 
fram hs cot ofthe aston othe ing 

"i interaationalcomfittion»expecaly itis dangerous 
to prom the eascation of the work to the wuthor of the 


first premiated design. 
8 Conditions of the Comprtitin, Rapulations, ant 
Programme 


"These tonditions contain tro sleet: regulations ain 
reFor both the advice of espectenced chi 
se 
vestheropulacus mrt allow the same time toll om 
sion 
PeProgrammes must bo given out simultancoubly in every 


"The programms should bo ined everywhere in the 
Tanzmuge in which it is drawn up and not ia translation. 
‘Every farther communication should be addressed to 
allt eumipatitons, 


competition no change showld be mule in 
Aha rote goveraing 







Englanil) 


Institute Meating-Room. 


(Geewiany); Mr. H1. 'T. Hare (Haglan). 


shor Ventstra Tween (Portal). 





ho wae ate fo ing dan soa be i 
“ ey eatin toa pase 
exiled fr eh country. 2 

“Tho prenlated ds shoul bromo th property of 

oters, bat without rejudioe {0 the laws of 
isis Sopra 

‘Arvexhfittion Of designs bofore and after eajatioation 
‘ne renal inline wheilioe Ue Geskgns shoul 

 rpsotion avon insta heer Oa 
be signed or dining by a moto; gnats is beat 
‘ut tho adoption of s proadonym should bo allowed, 

'No envelope containing an author's ame should ba 
oye witht ie ton arp nth sae pe 
santa Seige 

‘Tho tochnical p ws should be clear, ‘ise, antl 
drawn: up under the advico of experionoedl arenltesta: oT 
shoald avoid directions which cannot be followed, and 
‘thould not imposo exeuivs work by meana of drawing 
Ubat are useless or to tov large a scale, 

‘The competitors’ porsonal expenses should be reduced to 


6 minimum, 














A. Assearing the Competition, 
‘The jury should only consider justice, 
‘The conditions consti(ute the contract ; 4 matter of 
Shee 
Ee irs 
Pe ery ete 
eter ipetent, should be 


‘Tho who are 
a gue pe interested should be present in 
‘Tho jury should clueily the designs and allocate the 


“Th Jory should nation 
ry thould bn formes of architeots of each nati 
reptescnted in the competition in the propartion of ane 
‘sonar to ten competitors or fraction of ten afterwards. 
[Every nation represented by lem than ten competitors 
with a minimum of five, should have the right ono 
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‘Tho architeot assexsors should be elected. by the com- 
petitors of each nation, each name receiving an absolute 
Iajority of votes, 
Stuy of the Working Arrangements 
‘To obviate non-accoptance the competitors should 
lect simultaneonaly an equal number of supplementary 
assessors. 


“The jury should elect their president, secrotaries, and 


2 prove 

"te jury sould be master of their provstre, but they 
shed 20% bo able to todily the distabution of the 
[promfums, nor the total amount. 

Vote by: proxy should be forbidden, 

hs Jeg oft oy abl al and wont 
i 





Avrexpns. 


~ Competitions in To Stayer, 
‘Spocial conditions for these competitions. 
fiat nnd second competitions wre diffsrent things, 
‘oir Ge nt sage lrg cela si 
Jor the frst stage a large ‘s suiokent. 
"The chown comapettors shld bo indemnified for the 
cost of the first competition. ‘They should not be classed, 
find the premianis should be rosorved as an extra matter 
for the final competition, 
it io thatthe frst. competition should not 
the exhiitod, all the sketches being preserved #0 at to be 
‘albied wit the nal competition a 
‘ogulations ought to specify thot the competition 
vo in two stages, ‘This decision shoukl not be taken 
afterward 





ulations should fix all the dates. 

‘They should prescribe the minimum number of accepted 
vompotitors. who, aftor the first competition, should 

vo the atipalated honorarium. ‘They should make 

‘known the premiums graaited in the final competition. 

‘Tho jury in the first competition should also judge the 
‘second, Iatitude Toing given to the accepted competitors 
{0 add additional ussosiore 

‘healt hoe ial or the two compton 
ht. the programme should bo yiven for the first alone, 
ubjact 10 modfoations forthe Binal competion. 





2. Rules proposed by the Society % Architectura et 
"mists (Amacom). 

‘Tho Society “ Architesturs of Auicti* (Aretordan 
proposes to the Cammitteo of the Soventh Internationa! 
t of Architects the following rules to merve asa 
asi for “the organisation of public international com- 
[Eons for ncitectu.» ‘propositions. having 


‘made by & apecial commission of the mambers of 
four society, they have been decided upon ax definitely 
a ‘hl tho meeting of April 18, 1906. 


‘er. 1.—The Tntenational Congress of Architects 
frames some regulations in. accordance with which por: 
tmanent competion commision are consitated, repre 
senting the architects of a country or also of various 
‘ationalities combinod, which will aot as representatives 
‘f the profession of architects in the preparatory measnres 
Ait the intornational competitions. ‘The. commission of 
the country in, which the competition is to take place 
Weil assurné the management of the business. ‘The pres 

dents of all these commissions constitute together 

(Central Council, to which is entrusted the control of the 
international regulations and. tho eventual propositions 
‘unde fo the Tnternational Congress concerning alterations 
to be made in these regulations. 











Ase. 2—Tho international competitions shall by: pre= 
forence take ‘in two sections, Profiminary”eom- 
Petitions shall be opened in the vatious countries, oF 
froups of countries, the medinm of the per- 
fanent commissions of the competitions. ‘The amiaion 
to the final competition will bo limited to those who 
‘earn distinction. in the preliminary competitions. An 
honorarium shall be distributed to. all. tho competitors 
in the final competition, the number of whom is limited 
for each country ot group of nationalities by the Tater 
national 

"Aut. 3.—The conditions of the competition must bo 
the samo for all competitors. Exceptional conditions, mo 
‘matter under what form, am probibited. ‘The delivery 
of tho designe moat be mide anonymous 

ier. 4th date of the sending of, prove. by the 
stamp of the stations of departure, which must be de- 
fivered to the jury, shall be taken. is the final term for 
the clone of the competition. ‘The programm. of the 
ompotition shall be pablished or placed at the disposal 
‘of the applicants in all the countries, oF groups of counties, 
at the same di 

‘Ant. 3.—The jury of an international competition will 
in principle be formed by half the number, lest one, of 
the members of the nationality of the country in which, 
the competition is opened. Architects must form the 
majority of the members of the jury, Tho nanos of 
the members of tho jury and of their substitutes, with 
the declaration which contains the approval of all the 
conditions, shall be inserted in the programme. 

“Ane. 6.—The jury of the country in which the eom- 
petition is held’ forms the information buread. ‘The 
Publication of announcements relative to the competition 
{oil be mado in sich m manner that it may bo cons 
{to have come to tho knowledyo of il 
‘hows enooancement shall have 
conditions of tho programme. 

shir, 7.—The programme must express in. procise 
teems the conditions mado, making a distinction between 
the absolute requiroments and the optional requirements. 
Tt would, however, bo preferablo that optional conditions 
should not figure in the progeatumo of the competition. 

‘Aur, Tho number of druwings to be sent is to be 
Jimited to the quantity absolutely nooossary in order to 
‘void all useless work and suportiuous expense: For the 
‘provisicoal competitions, sketches, eventually accom 
panied hy approximate estimate of costs, will bo asked 
for. Any drawings tent. in which have siot Leon naked 
for in tho programmo will not be submitted to the jndg- 
mont of the jury. ‘The programme preseribes « uniform 
iianner of treating drawings to enter into competi- 
tion. Every delivery must be accompanied by a do- 
‘laration that tho project is the artistic copyright of tho 
competitor 

‘At. Should the sum available for the execution 
of the design be absolutely fixed. the programme «ust 
Indicate the necessary particulars for the uniform working 
‘out of the estimate of casts either in detail or approx- 
mately. Tho 0) for the foundations will nob be 
inctuded in thes estimates, The programma will have 
to contain very previso indications with tyard to tho 
ebareites of he sl, these. the fuming, nth 

‘Azr, 10.—Tho total amount of the prizes to be dis- 
tributed aball be at least equal to double the amount 
which would be paid for the architectural part of the 
work earried out to an architect who had been entrusted 
‘with the exooution of the design. Tt most be admitted 
{be a principle that the execution of the design shall be 
‘ontrusted £0 the succesful architeot, under tho conditions 
Which are in force in tho country’ of such competition, 















































leviti 


‘The amount of the prize shall not be deducted from the 
famount of the honoraria to be paid, Should the pro- 
motets of the competition desire to reserve to themselves 
the option to dispense with the services of the architect 
Arolared to be the author of the best design, the programme 
rust set out the terms of indemnity. Should the work 
‘not be carried out, the same indenmifieation should. be 
paid to him. Ty all eases the designs sent in shall re- 
Iniain the artistic copyright of the competitors 

‘Aut, H1.—All the designs shall be publicly exhibited 
{or « suficiently Jong period in order that the eorapetitors 
may be ablo to visit thia exhibition, which shall be an- 
fhotinced hoforchand. in the architectural publications. 
‘The complete and detailed roport ofthe jury shall he pub 
Ve in the architectural periodicals befor the opening 
of the exhibition, so that all the parties interested may 
have knowledge of it, The report of the condasions of 
the jury of the ‘competitions shall be eom- 
fnfented minty tothe mts competitors pre: 

i= to the definite competition. 








a. By Gaston Taner (Pais). 
From the Broweh, 

Swmmary.—The argumentation of the previous subject 
tore; tn the frst place, on Uhe spit which im general 
dominates architects. Contrary tothe intentions of 
‘generous application of art, the architect often, seems too 
preoccupied about not doing certain things. And one 
‘pends ‘a good deal of ine in learning. those things 
‘which must be avoided. Wasted years! it seema: how 
‘much more preferable would be an edueation which faced 
the realisations to be deduced from contemparary science ? 
‘This would ndjost itself to the standard: authorised by 

Competitions, as they are now beld, hive n 
they doa Hive Convetiane ink up 
place, one has a sense of things learnt: hook-keoping of a 
hiew kind and without ifiueneom the mind ofthe mnswes. 

Public beauty, like public health, ourresponds withthe 
contemporary movement of democracy, of whit 
‘oo capitals aro m momentary crow 
‘haa no right to separate himself fn 
fall the fonction ‘expected from the social ompetence 
it is his duty to show 



































il give to competi 
4 youthfalnes and s vitality which they have not hy 
to now, and which are a part of the mavement of 


temporary effort 

"These compitions should have exchsivelyin view the 
services of which they ar the object. Tt must be 30, 
in order to ensure t6 the operation a normal rectitade 
“which would koop it nbove tho paltrineses which are too 
‘well known and. are lowering to ntt, causes lowering 
like for competitors ond judges, and injurious to. the 
rolitions to he gathered. 
Hila rea hes hese paced 

on rough their tists ell all inl 

the sate tuber of jue 

‘in this way the competition agents, whom the judges 
rwpresont, will doubtless be less inclined to. Jook upon 
tHhemaelves na a delegation having to repeesent the intereata 
af campatnota, or the ide in fashion currently winited 
in their countey. The jury will be more pasticulad 
trpoged in selecting and teibging about m slvion, wil 
the competitors themselves, in consequence of the abeence 
of ed ideas represented with a show of authority, 
will strive to elaborate and. prosent diferent rides, 10 
tho exclusion of all party pint And, im these dayn, if 
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ineclence, itis impossible to be nlcienty on one's gaurd 
fainnt these fatal ifluencon Tn effet, whatever may 
ithe interest of contemporary evolution, with ty abut 
dance of ‘curious obervations and generous comparisons 
in thir knowlodigey Llu wil have 4 that in Fovenge, 
east ede ibe arom sa of) up ad 
Clans, which bring confusion Into the of the 
Hhaman collectivity. Te is however to this that all our 
forty should disetly refer, tre from thie impediment, 
vey retail 

rig eu ond. wid rou (0 ca 

titionn Tost again say that tho api of argomen 
on followed in these tines endeavour to easune the 
Supremacy of the decison, uniting the choiee of the work 
fant! the choo of the artnt charge with ita exseutin. 
‘The author of tho fmt idea ought to complete tho sds 
find accomplish itn realisation. And’ the same split 
‘which the decison has intended to make clear wil be 
ound inthe accomplished work. Thi x how 
Sowld go, if ono would keep to. tho rectitude that 
Situation demande and rexpect the responsibility that 
{he decision imposes on the Jury. 

“And the organisation, aa skated hero in ite charac- 
terintic featores, ould perp be destined to give ress 
stil unforeseen, ‘But this would bo on condition of always 
iepng inthe path that would normally te dated 
ther nt genta 0 the aa which 
Support the sation {a ie 

“Wrcteion Without nmsoumen” Cee 3 ler 
act nor artist. It is only by a wile comprebension of 
things all {the cometoumnoa of his tad 
of huvanity, that the artist enn doa useful work. tn 
the cay tin wig of scene mrs 8 a fo 
this conacioutnes. And the applications of the art take 
Avapecial character inorder to supply the ‘needs and 
‘option ofthe pra : : 

he organiaation of international competitions show 
grote’ anpltad of ntellostus! Rosana: week be 8 
fecordance with the ileal af the da 

‘Aen. these competitions, would have tho advantage 
of extending the character of elueations which up to NOW 
fave remained reatrited to protent requirements: 

at meamaros would hare tobe taken to eninate the 

cllectal‘expatsion amon the 
io competiton, to afford the uy. 
Tnlimited independeaee and to enlighten the concen 
Uoaenowe of the verdict they won give, 


eis ame rn ated am 










































4. By PA, Wentpesnoxe (Rotterdam). 
[rom the French.) 
Society Bouwkiunat ot Vriendschap of Rotterdam, 









vl the great inintory va the 
Fostion mae by the Sect ‘Avchioctura of Alnieidn 
So Amsterdae, for the regulation of International Com. 


Petitions, eonsiders— 
‘That the suggestions mado by the above-named Society 

should bo more widely extended. This opinion is based 
mn the experienco acquired nt the last International 

Competition for the Peace Palace at the Hague. 

‘This last competition tas clearly proved that jt ix 
necessary to parophrase the principal duties of the jury of 
competitions in general, and of International Competitions 
in particular. ‘The Society Bouwkunst et Vriendschap 
of Rotterdani is of opinion that it ie preferable that the 





how ‘conitions (vdnction) be drawn’ up, bya. Bpecta 
Commimion, and that s motion (conclusion) be presputed 
to the next, tho Eighth, Intemational Congress i Ase 


tects. “Tn odie to give » wider scope to the propositions 


| 


—_ —" 
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made by the Society “Architectura ot Amicitin” of 
‘Amsterdam, the Society Bonwkunst et Vriendichay has 
the honour to submit to the Seventh Congress the following, 
‘motion ;—"" Tht in view of the fact that the proposition 
Of the Amsterdam Society * Architectura ct Amicitia, 
presented to the Seventh International C deserves 
to obtain greater cope, the, Pemanent Comite of 
the Congress shall appoint preliminary: (préparatuire 
commission, on which the Amsterdam Society * Archi 
fectura et "Amicitia’ shall be represented, This Com- 
imissinn to consist of seven members.” 


Resolutions of the Congress. 
‘The following members took part in the discussion: 
Signor M. . Cannizzaro (Italy), MM. Georges Harman 
(France), G. Oakley Totten, jun, (United Staten), G. 3. 
Middleton, Augustin Rey (France), Heary T. Hare. 

M. Weeldonbarg’s motion, ax above, having beon 
seconded by Signor Cannizzaro, ‘an atnendment wat 
moved hy M. Harnisnd, seconded by Mr. Oakley Totten, 
find adopted by the Meeting as follows -— 














EXTRA 





1.—NOTE ON THE CHA 


That the Congress, taking into consideration the reperte 
bitte, recommends them to the examination of 
the Permanent Commitice of the Congress in onter 
that they may avbmit a apeciat report to the next 
Comgren, 

{t was further decided to subst the following: recom: 

mendations to the Permanent Committee: 

1. That the Permanent Commitice nominate a special 
fuammisrion of seven members to study the question 
of international public competitions and report 
the nest Congreas 

2 The competition programme should declare that the 
smesnbera of the jury by the fact of their arcepéation 
Of the office hove not and itl not have directly oF 
Inuirerly any material interest 4 the execution of 
tour pat up to competition 











PAPERS. 


‘TEAU OF SAINT-GERMAIN, 
By Hoxong Davaer, Membro de I'Ins 





itut de France, 





Tuesday, 7th Suly.— Institute Meating-Room, 


Chainwen: Mr. Reginald Blofield, R.A; (England 
Hon, Seoretaries: Monsieur C. V. Hartannsienx (Fea 


‘The origin of the Chiteau de Saint Garmain-n-Laye, 
fone of the most important that France possesses, 
itn koown fi crit The kngy of the fet 
two lines indulged inthe pleaaure of hunting 
in the vast. forests which covered. Ue ills wt the Toot 
‘of which ows the Seine, but there. is no. certainty 
that they had any buildings there. King Robert 1. in 
the begining of the eleventh century, founded church 
fon the highland which dominator the yillage of 
Te is only in tho twelfth century that there are posi 
tht there existed «royal residence on the spot 
twhiero stands the present Louis VE, who reigned 
from 1108 to 1137, is the fist soversign from whom an 
‘authentic document makes known to us his presence at 
Saint-Germain. Hie successors made frequent sojourns 
there: Louis VII, for instance, who resided there in 
1163, and ei conference with Hear ing of 
+ Philippe Augustus, who ‘will there 
trod tule tho Apo ehapel of the cathe St. Tania re 
ceived there in 1947 the Latin Emperor of Constantinople, 
Baldwin T1., who made him a prosent of relies of the 
Passion. In order to emshring them the pious monarch 
ey oo Ho Ha he Bante Capel of the Patno bs 

"aris. 

‘ho Cat of Sain ennai wae Henson ava d= 
ing the thirteenth century an important royal residence = 
{teas then composed, besides n dungeon, of tro, blocks 
fof buildings fur habitation, placed one in continuation 
Of the other, the foundations of which still exist, and 
Which have “been recognised as auch by excavations, 
The chapel of Philippe Augustus being found insufficient, 
it was in the reign of St, Lonis, between 1230 
nd 1240, by a more sumptuous building, which has 




































Signor E. Counizzaro (Italy). 
+ Mx, Harbottle Reed (England). 














fenisined.almont intact until the present time, ‘Th 
t piece of architecture of remarkable beauty, tho m 
‘Ot which may perhapr be attributed to Pier da Monterea 
trbo during’ the same. period built part of the ab 
Ghurot at St. Doni, cetain dataila Gf 182" two. monic 
Stine pores i 
ted sucsetively by Philippe the Bold, Phil 

fa: Mal and Pitippn of Voids, seccyanded. bys "packs 
the fist mention of which i to. be found in’ 131, the 
tastle’ was burnt during tho English invasion in. 340, 
fut it was not completely destroyed. ‘Tho chapel forta: 
fally coceped tho firs and steps were. soon, taken to 
Tee ea its salar nol up oalacpo u.redaanse tne 
the various suoceariye sovernigns were 0. fond of 
pings Chats V.tcems to ave. ben parti 
larly fond of the place, and we know that be had 
iimportant work eared cut there: ite to him that we 
one ie reget cremation vail which eco te 
Perimeter the big dungeon built by Louis VI. and the 
Efnpel by St. Louis, ‘This wall, which is fortified in the 
inner he ped, had The orm of rea pet 
gous it wan altcewards used ra sort of sub-bastment 
for the inilding erected under the reign of Francis I. 
Ihab ly Chas VE, the ctl ding 
several years octupled by on English artisan, Subae: 
cy rnin sited dig the ed of he 
teenth and the beginning of the pixtoenth century. 

Francis 1. gave orders to rebuild it and to follow the 
surrounding wall of Charis V. The new buildings must 
fav en pics, the siapet torial Being wed 
for thet. ho work of the Middie Ages disappeared 
Almost completely, with the exception ‘of the chapel, 
which war left standing, but which wes partly hides 
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con the wide of the apsis by now constructions, whilst 
the rose window was obscured and crushed by the wall 
‘of the Sallo des Fites, magnificent hall illustrated 
in Du Corcesu's precious work, The Most Kredllent 
Buildings in France, the original drawings of which 
fare now the property of tbe Beitish Museum, Du Cer- 
‘eau does not give the name of the architest who worked 
tunder the orders of Francis 1, but it is safe to affirm 
tint he was on inorsie, Herta hee ee nother 
type of architecture similar to the work he I To 
convince oneself of this itis sulficient to look at the very 
Uriginal aspect of the exterior, the beauty of the staircases 
‘and of th vanits which have been ed, the majesty 
find the vastnes of proportions of the salle des fétes, 
Called the Salle de Mars, where the great royal assemblies 
‘wero held, as well os the festivals rendered so beilliant by 





tho Tuxury und the elegance which distinguished the Court 
of the Valois, Henry 1, ike his father, was fond of 
Saint-Germain, Philibert Delorme changed the arrange: 


tents ofthe chapel, and Gaillaume, Marchant eens to 
Tnild tho Chiteow Neuf, whenoo an adsuirable view Was af 
ford ovrthe Sine rt. Othe tem New thing 
tht a pavilion hae been preserved. called the Henry Th 
Pavilion, which conteine on the sound Hoar a cutis 
Tall of ruotio architecture, In onder to. put the two 
Waildgs into easy communication,» door wat wad in 
tho woathern part of the Tee Chaar bollding which 
Mtns surmounted by a. very fino piece of sculpture, now 
fie Toure Mune, aa which has boon faith 
fully reproduced above the present entrance. ‘The last 
Vale did not often ray at Saint-Germain s0 far aa ea 
Weert Louie IV ok ge hee dite 
mde, nid the passed nearly i 
trdert Tiles Hardon Samat not the caste five 
ie” monic coal “aed exer 
tapect! “The beatiful and original order invented by the 
fame of works of the Renaissance period donbtles 
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‘impresied the architect of the sevonteenth ‘ontury who 
iimltated hima very eomaskalle fast for that time: Bale 
‘onien in wrought iron supported by rich consoles wore 
fun all-round, and the patrols beats of the Middle Ages 
frere converted into terraces, ‘Tho caatle with ie wings 
bh in thie manner eovered double the former area ai 
the Court of 1 laxurious king with ite murseroax retinue 
Mavable to bon residence there.  Ameniblies were held in 
the Chiteau, nit i thoro that were celebrated 
the feasts of the oceasion ofthe eiistoning of the 
Dauphin, the exact representation of which ie preserved 
torus in gagravings of the period. 

Being deserted for Vers Saint-Germain, soe 1080, 

Cae peuiat ings Gee unre ta ta 

tuarts received there the. hospitality. of Lonis NIV 
na” cid therein. 7H, an his wie Marie Ee 
inamis. 

rom that time onward the Viva Qhideau aa, 
tunerls part Tes ngelonns Sai dg Ft See 
times uked for’ theatrical performances. In 1802 it 
‘eas proposed to establish a hospital with S00 beds theres 
inter cavalry adhool was established in dhe building: 
then it breame a military” barrack and military pent: 
tentiary. Tt-wne only ia 1802 that the arcliteet. Ragen 
Milt started the work of rextoration ich is all going 
on. ‘The musours of National Antigitey, which has ben 
italian Gt of Slt Germ, guaran 
the preservation of a. monument precious. on assaunt 
the meinorie it recalls and for te material traces hat 
leach arto the ea pis an et there tn mite of 
the alfeations nnd nmtitioat, 











nth min oh ad Sirs HA ead 
wor Cannio, sail supported by Ale. BW. 
fudaon ind Colonel Levos Prendergast.» Vote of thanks 
‘ron persed fo BL. Dasiont by woalunatfons 
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MENTS BY 


METROPHOTOGRAPHY. 
By M. Mancn ox Tounxsat, Architect with Government Diploma ani Travelling Exxhibitionor 





vuniler 1} 


J. HystonroaL, Rennosrscr, 

Metrophotography has, hoon studied and created. by 
(Coane Eoustial © wal hoot Prooch stash Maley 
Tnstitut, formerly Dirvetor of the National School of 
‘Arta and Crafts. 





"The method ie now applied in every’ country in. the 
world. . 
‘When photogesphy waa first discovered French sayants 





foresaw 
gen particular, in th 1839, foretold this 

in in the yoar 1899, foretold Ubis 
‘ose in commmutnications to’ the Chamber of Deputies and 
{othe Academy. 

Jomard and Caristio made geometrical drawings from 
svigwa taken with the aid of tho camera tucida, ad pub: 
lished then in their great workon the Egyptian Expedition. 

‘AL length, in 1890, after improvements had been made 
in photograph apaatn, a photograph view af the 


6 possibility of using it in the survey of monn. 











char of Sante Sra dato Gast Mian was ea 
{orzned frou» perspective into A geonvatis drawing. 
Since eae. “achiavensents nch architects and 





M1, Labon have often made use of the geometric propertios 
2f photographs for their personal requirement, 

rit woo of this Kind has never yet been carried out 
sayatematically and with special nppuratis—at any rate 
ia France. 


Board of Eduestion and Fine Arts; Special Commissioner, 


Tn 1008, having teen entrusted with » Government 
tision, T' put myself in communication with Colonel 
Taussedat, and speedily became convinces of the advan: 
tages of metrophotography. 

__ After “remodelling tay. apparatus T tad several 
journeys in 1903, 1004. and 1005 in Grecee, Turkey, aud 
Maceionis, 1 broughi back from these journeys over 
200 photographs mewuring 13-18 ca, and dealing 
with some twenty buildings: T made geometrical 

of two churches, one of which was exhibited at the Salon 
in 1904, the other, m very important one, at the Salon 
othe present year 


If. AvvasrAuts oF Mermornonoanaeny, 
‘The following are somo of the advantages if metro: 
atogrnphhy: One obtaine doetimonte which nro abso- 
ely creed and incontestable, withoat any fatal 
ecrors of ealoulation, uninthuenced by the personal eqjantion 
of the artist. Tho data can be checked nt 
the negatives ar sways arlales ss Deteart Hee 
One can scourately roconstract even inaccessible 


‘monnments, either in whale or in = 
Site cg OH A 

















Tt is wuiicient. to, 


mothodicully, going all round the building, ‘The ruatar 


eS ee eS ee 


RECONSTRUCTION BY METROPHOTOGRAPIY. 


{ng operations ean. be ed wherever and whenever 
ihe Pe lowes and thoy say bo ented oat bya 
fwhd a draughtaman with « knowledge of per- 





TI. Exesaxanion or max Miron. 
‘he method is based on tho geomotrio, properties of 
photogeaphs of buildings taken in a suitable manner 


Si el of ei eas 
‘Thove ‘presont the monunicnt which it is 
ddrod to contract ia ive ou a vertical 
plino. In order to carry out the “reconstruc: 


pict ‘carry ¢ 
ion "it # necessary to find the horieon line, the principal 
Yatishing point, and the distanoo from tho picture 
plano, and to note the actual dimensions of one of the 
vj representa 

ft is easy to determine thee elements by the use of 
ll ade lgrphie ppt aod Yhoteulo will 
{give the actual size of one of the objects in re, 

nos thse came hare eos deterisad the tue 
Gimonsions of the monnront are easily arrived at by an 
inversion of laws of perspective. 


IV, Avranares Usno. 

{is necessary to einploy apparatus of pression which 
ee ort ieee esses wana oat fed toes 
intortion, and to mark on this image the horizon fine 
fd the distance from the picture plane. 

My wpparaica inchides" all these foatuves, Thon 
tv of Perooden cana made 0 focus, size 12» 18 em, 
‘eth bozontal turntable, outed on a teipod. wit 
Thi adjusting sows, 

Th m provided with two lovela in the shape of « eros, 
tot ul dan side mand ith ow pot inating 
















‘mousired by grad ior 

"The position of the nodal point is known in the ease 
o Spee avg mol, which can bo used when rogue 

ial awing-back, which can be ueeel when required, 
allows the camera toby incined, and. enables one 10 
‘obtain conic perspectives which may serve ax @ basis far 
geometric * reoonstrnctions.” 

"This winihack condita in the main of » frame shaped 
thus |"), serewed on to the stand, ‘This frame earries 
fit pivots two branches in the form of cross forming « 
Vertical plane, These receive the photographic camera. 

‘The swing-back i arranged in such a manner that the 
xis of rotation is horizontal and parallel to the hori- 
Yontal straight ine formed by the intersection of the 
‘nane-board und tons-front, 

"Tho angle of inclinatfon oan bo read off by moans of 
‘a movable pointer on a fixed citoolar scale. 


Y. Tory Csr or cue Avvanatus, 


tein and method are alk-important in the peuctice 
ot metrophatograply, Otherwise wil be impose fo 





Isxi 


‘exteaot from each negative the factors necomary for ite 
utilisation. 

Each nogative, therefore, must tw registered with tho 
following details — 

(2) The number of the negative. 

(2) Tho number of the slide, 

(3) ‘The food! Tength of the lensot used. 

(4) ‘The extension of the camera. 


(5) and (6) The of the lens. 
{Se snl of inition 


(9) The horizontal angle of view in elation to tho 
provious negative taken from the samo point. 

(0) The stop used. 

{U1 Ths eae photograph, with Se 

( subject photographed, with various remarks. 

‘The negative shotld bo as good as possible both from 
the optical and the goometrical point of view. 

‘For this reason tho camera should be perfectly rigid 
and exactly horizontal, 

‘The negatives should bo full of detail, but, not too, 
full of contrast, In other words, they should be taken 
with a sinall stop and slightly: over-exposed, so as to 
jean Ga cieenss veeh ue este photo- 
ar 

Te is specially important that all details of interest 
should to socured, and that the negatives should forni a 
Perfect ws, 0 tht there maybe no gmp the anew 

‘tho monument, 





VI. Oueetioss 10 vie Miersop. 


‘The photographic plate being on uneven surface, the 
ogative obtained wl show distortion 

‘Phe inequalities of the plate arc—in relation to 
focal distance (especially where long-focus lenses aro 
used) —of ach, jor that the distortions of the 
{mage are infinitesimal 

“Desides. absolutely smooth senwitive plates can be 
one by onting the gles wth the senaitiva lain. 

‘The negative and tho print vary in are from moment to 
moment. 

‘This variation would, indeed, prevent x deduction of 
the true and fixed dimension# of the buildings if the 
clement measured did not vary in the same proportion 

‘of the negative and the paper. 
i not the ease. ‘The varintions are propor- 














tional, 

‘Consoquently each print gives a perspective of vari 
area, it i trop, but this allows one to “* recopateact 
the fru dimensions of the monmnont, 








Messbildverfahren (Photometry). 


A Paper on this wabject, presented ty Proftor Mey 
denbater, of Barin, will appear in tho Comple-Renle. 





J. THE TOMB OF AGAMEMNON. 
By Creer Save, 


Friday Evening, 20th July. 
Chairmen: Messrs. It. Phoné Spices (Knigland) 


Hon, Seevetwries= Sleide Chansé (Cana 





Mr, Cecil Smith's Paper contained an wcootnt, ilustrated 
with lantorn sides, of tho Treasury of Atrews or Tomb 
‘Of Aganerunon "ut Mycens, tho columns from the door- 
way of which have reoently been restored and set-up in 
the British Museum. 





Grajton Galleries. 
nd Alexander Wieloraus (Austr 





and Hippolyte J. Blane (Scotland). 


‘This building in tho, movt famous of tho so-called 
“Treasuries” or “beehive tombs" characteristic of 
the Myceniman age in Greece, of which examples have 
been discovered, not only at Myce itself, bat at 
Monidi and Spata in Attion, and at Orchomanos in 
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+ strona chanter of 
o by be passe 
Head both au" toh aed 
erty would pay: seta divine 
honours to the dead, for this rewon special stention 
seas paid to tho decoration of the doorway: Tht of the 
‘Treatary of Atrun wan enriched with clabotate mouldings 
‘ith at engage temi-olunn on either se, seulptared 
with pattern an cit, and above with richly sultan 
Fagado; of which oaly mall fragmenta now mesa, 

Tn iS11"I2 the second. Maris of Sign iste the 
Mores, at tine when Veli Pasha was akieg cxonvations 
in tho district of Argon nnd Mycens ut the Treasury of 
Ares le seem to have found portions of the that of 
iso columaw only, which were. preeated. to Lard Stiga 
Aad transported to Westport county Mayo. ach shat 
Sus ‘riginally cimtracted. Io two" halves; thee sch 
Hale-columns ‘wer arglzed ty ard Sligo’ the towth 
vas formerly bul into Turkish mosque at Neupln, and 
ie now act up in the National Muweat ot Athege The 
Westport hioks were recently identified manly through 
ing sto hat Altamont an wee 
lst sear pesented by the preset Manus of Sig tothe 
Brith Miseura, 

"Th orginal tne eetain. jn ttn ad are ropreentel 
in the Museum ty. facsimiles in breccia, As the te 
columns ary not iestcal in dimensions, it has" teen 
le rom this fc and a muy of he exiting tramp 
les to aagn every Fragment to ts place “The Musee 
originals have trom combined with daxty of the potions 
esting at Athens, Helin, and’ Ravan stat with 
Very lite restoration ft hax been porte ty rocotret 
Ue" enti tafe: Of the capitate simiary, Tragments 
txist at Athens and leew, eonbling © retention 
toe made whichis approxiinately areurate; and here 
‘gain, th light tienes tn dpenson,togetor ith 
the fact that the horizontal band ot patirn deeorting 
the ochinos ruta in diferent dections {nthe two capes 
Iflorded. potive evidence for the attsbution of si the 


‘striking peculiarity of these column is the downward 
taper of the shaft, which is two inches les in diameter 
lat the base than at the summit. ‘This featare ix found 
commonly ia the Minoan pocied in Crvte, atl poeibly ts 


Bwotin, ‘They. eounist 
ete om: 
‘way. ope to. the 

tio aaa abrino nt wi 
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Se er 


Laugrese Number 


due to, certain’ atrustual.nevemition of oluainw gon 
Stracted fn wood, which are here translated direct. nt 
Stone. In the ‘prewent case the dovnvatd taper of the 
Solas serves fo cr the stan slope tt ee 
of the drway wach they daa, fa eran 
ot tho shat fs of Egyptian origi and’ may 
Compared with that on part of & ealume: foarel at Tell ef 
‘Amara. The decoration ofthe echimas maybe paralleled 
in the series of Dorie capital at Prat. 

‘The decoration of the fara above the doorway it a 
problem of great dicate ax no singe fragment rematas 
{i penton, and only fragments have coms down t,t 
‘hich “are confcturlly naigned 10" this par of. the 
Intlding.” Thre sewn to br juntiteaton, fo su 
Atevetmient of seulptorad slabs, nat posubly the tan 
falar niche waa filled with x sculptured group oF two ana, 
{Savor the gateway of the town of Myson ba the dae 
Pinion ofthe ornament is mutter ef eonjectare 

Cell Sith concluted by showing on the semen, a 
ies of tho liferent restorations 
with the momt recent one, drawn by Me, Phen Spiers 




















iu which the newly reconstmcted columns have been 
incorporated, 








At the conclusion of the meeting on Wednesday evening, 











sth July, im the Institute Meoting-room, M4. J. Cal 
waers made a communication respecting the purchase and 
restoration of the housein which Rubens lived at Antwerp, 





sand which was largely designed by Rubens ML. Calic 
Wwaers stated that an influential eommittee, includ 
M. Henri Blomme (architect and member of the 
‘imion Royale dex Monuments) had ‘been formed wit 
the object of sand séouringg tho house, with 
which fe dosired the Congress to express its sympathy. 








‘Pron ty Btu E- Wrattn roa n wate-clor hel by Geneyy Deve 


GEORGE DEVEY, P.R.LB.A, (b. 1820; d. 188 
A BIOGRAPHICAL ESSAY. 


(Seomrren uxoen Morro “isms Incooxtra ago awannen sux Geerrrore Stivaa Mansi. aso Pate 
or Mwawre-rive Guiws# 1900.) 





By Watrer Hixprs Gonrre 


balance and atone for that luck of information, and paucity of detail regarding his 

personal life, which is inevitable in the ease of so modest a man us the late George 
Devey. His was a life lived for the pure joy of his work; his was an artist's hand and 
un artist's heart, sensible only to the things which wore akin to his own ideals, and quite 
unregardfal of that which constitutes often the sole interest in men’s lives. And this, the 
great characteristic of the man, may be regarded either as a part cause or as an effect of 
his extraordinary perfection of taste and refined judgment; for all who know his work are 
unanimous in their admiration of the skill by which be attained a golden mean between 
tich and fertile powers of invention and a sincere and devoted love of “early work.” Yet, 
however much we may praise the man’s work and the wonderful powers exercised in his 
profession, we cannot but be haunted always by the beauty of his own personality and the 
strange altraction of his manner; indeed, just as it has been said of the great German 
authors of the eighteenth century, that though their works were surpassing in greatness yot 
they themselves were greater than their works, and that the friendship alone of Gootho and 
Schiller exceeded in beauty even the transcondent beauty of their writings, so it may be 
said of George Devey that the charm of the creations of his mind was not only mirrored in 


Nora.—Tho illustrations to thie Essay are purposely of such a charucter aa merely to convey w slight idea of the 
prouping of the buildings, since it in next to impossible to represent the beauty ot Dovey’s detail worl other than by 
photography.—W. HG. 

‘ele Sere, Vol KILL Na. 1820 Sop 000. + 


TT eminence of the subject of a biographical essay may in some large measure counter- 
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his person, but was even rivalled therein. ‘Though his death: occurred as many as twenty 
‘years ago, his memory lives vividly among all those who came in contact wth him and 
‘while his fame among the younger generation must ever chiefly rest in the examples which as 
an architest he has left for us, yet no acknowledgment can be so sincere or so devoted as 
the homage paid to his memory by those of his friends who still remain. 

But George Devey left practically nothing himself to remind us of 60 engaging a 
personality, and most of the friends of his own generation, including his near relatives, have 
since passed away. Of personal matters, therefore, wo can give little that is definite or that 
bears any direct or logical sequence, and in the sphere of his more public duties ns an 
‘architect our power is also much circumscribed, Unwishful to seek a wider circle of frionds 
than his own tastes and the sympathies which they aroused naturally formed for him, he was 
equally careless of making his work widely known, of publishing it as it was done, or of even 
keeping the barest records of its extent and natnre, It was enough that he lived amidst his 
work ; and the activity it brought him, combined with the intercourse with people of kindred 
taste and high refinement, was food and drink to him until his death. But his work remains, 
gaining the beauty that adds itself to beauty with every passing year ; and it must be to an 
intimate knowledge of this, acquired from his own inimitable drawings and from actual 
photographs, together. with the information derived from many an interview with men who 
have known him, that the present author attempts, not indeed a fall and ponderous biography, 
but some definite characterisation of the man and his work. 

‘George Devey was horn in the year 1820 in the north of London. He had one brother, 
Frederick, and a sister, Emma, who survived him, but are both since dead. His father, 
Frederick Devey, was a solicitor, a man of ability and of a high-minded nature, to whose 
persistent and successful efforts (quite disinterested) in following up and substantiating the 
claim of a friend to certain properties, his son is said to have owed his first introduction to 
distinguished patronage, benefiting by the gratitude which his father had inspired. It may 
be not uninteresting to observe that his grandfather on the maternal side was Mr. Durs Egg," 
gunmaker to George IV., a Swiss hy birth, who came from Basle, and was one of the many 
participators in the invention and perfecting of the pereussion cap. The family moved to Ely 
Place, Holborn, to allow the boys an easier access to King’s College, where they were at school ; 
and later they resided at a house on Ealing Common. At school or soon after, George Devey 
made the acquaintance of Mr. Couttes Stone (the father of Mr, Perey Stone, architect), and 
contracted a friendship with him which lasted through life, Together they were articled to 
Mr. Little, surveyor ”—as many architects then modestly styled themselves—and George 
Dovey rapidly acquired a proficiency that enabled him to superintend the principal works 
in hand, including St. Mark's, Primrose Hill, Mr. Stone and he travelled together in Italy 
and Greece, and some most charming pencil sketches in Venice, and tinte! drawings of the 
‘Acropolis nt Athens, are a witness to his indnstry and carly artistic powers. With regard 
to the deftness and exceptional excellence of his colour work, it must be remembered that 
his early ambition was to become an artist rather than an architect, and that for this purpose 
ho studied under two men of no less fame than Jobn Sell Cotman and J, D. Harding. 
‘And this was not merely an ideal of his life, as it often has to remain among so many 
architects where pressing business gives litile opportunity for wider scope, but was rendered 
possible and attainable by him on account of his own great abilities and the undoubtedly 
fortunate connections which he formed, and which fostered all that was best in his talent, 











he name of Me. Dare Bex oeear constantly in the mon, de, (Bred. 182) ty Colonel * 
wolittea Nook called Tuattons @ euny Sport Coldest hs etcetinay land teal 
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No one on looking through the hundreds of exquisite drawings that remain to us will dispute 
his claim to the rank of an artist, and of an artist of no mean degree. Such facile productions 
of his peneil and brush are an ever-increasing delight to the lover of art, and are a revelation 
to the architect by their wonderful treatment of the simplest subjects. 

Tt is not quite cortain when George Devey started practice for himself. It was, however, 
some time in the forties; and it was in recognition of something over ten years’ work that he 
became a Fellow of the Royal Institute in 1856. Certain carefully drawn clevations of 
Penshurst Place, showing a large number of minor alterations, signed by himself and dated 
1851, point to his firat important work and his first distinguished patron. ‘The then Lord 
Do I'lsle (father of the present owner of the title) was, as is well known, actively engaged on 
many improvements to his castle at Penshurst, and Devoy’s intimate knowledge of the 
charactor of old work and his enthusiastic desire to perpetuate its spirit made him just the 
right man to carry on the alterations ; and no small measure of the beautifal appearance of 
Penshurst Place as it stands now, foremost among the examples of its period, is dua to the 
Knowledge and skill expended by the young architect in removing what was inconsistent and 
out of place and restoring such parts to their original harmonious form. Many internal 
conveniences were devised, and the delightful and spacious gardens were planned and laid out 
under his direction. 

‘But this was not all. It is not the * Place’ alone at Penshurst that has benefited somuch 
from treatment at amaster’s hand, ‘The countryside received an added beauty from the many 
delightful cottages designed and executed then—cottages which reproduced. in themselves 
all the charming features of half-timber work and stone, red brick and plaster, which are the 
very soul of the rural architecture of Kent, and withal wrought together in so quaint and so 
natural a way that it is no wonder they have frequently been sketched and photographed as 
genuine products of antiquity. Devoy was always a master of cottoge design even from the 
catliest days of his practice; numberless are the drawings and sketches, done with infinite 
care by his own hand, of the lodges and cottages which bordered those large estates with 
which he had later to deal. Never did he actually reproduce an early example, but his 
Knowledge of the whole “ method of relation,” as it were, of part to part, and part to whole ; 
hhis knowledge of the shapes and forms of wall accessories and of their proper use; and above 
all his simple methods of planning secured to him the possibility of producing with almost 
the natveté of an untanght hand those perfectly consistent examples of cottage architecture 
which appeal at once to every lover of the English village. His knowledge of ehimney-stacks 
and all their apparently wilful vagaries of form will be evident to anyone who glances through 
tho slight sketches which are contained in three portfolios in the Library of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects, and his observation is as minute regarding the terminal finish, whether 
it be pot or etone slab, as it is rogarding the “ set-ofls” and massive base that suggest the 
spacions chimney-corner within, 

Tt is not, of course, for a moment contended that Mr. Devey even attempted to solve the 
problem of the cheap cottage. Happily he lived before our day, and his work was generally 
‘tith local materials, unrestrained by considerations of cost, or of the perhaps worse regulations 
of local authorities, But given a free hand he seldom went astray; nor admitted, for the sake 
of novelty or ornament, anything but that which was quite in keoping with the hest of the 
‘old work. And here, since it has become so much the modern custom to decry adherence to 
old traditions, and label as weak the use of nothing but old forms, it seams necessary and 
advisable to defend the contrary opinion. George Devey's work was frankly and avowedly 
controlled by the best in English domestic architecture as practised in the seventeenth and 
sixteonth centuries, and even earlier; and it is quite possible to submit that this is its 
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chiet glory. Our remarks shall be brief on this point, but as far as possible clear and 
definite. 

‘The whole question of styles in architecture, and their importance to us, has been given a 
wrong bearing through a total misapprehension of the true facts regarding the growth of a 
style. ‘The materialistic school of moder criticism, which has reached its most absurd piteh 
in Germany (the home of the “ higher criticism " and the destructive eriticism of Homer, &e.), 
endeavours to delete the idealistic forees from the “ scientific” chart, and considers everything 
explained by the chance synchronism of things, or their ordered “eyolution” from one 
another. Tn such essential matters of life as art, war, politics, religion, quite the reverso is 
the case, When by some great output of energy—often the outcome of a special erisis—a 
nation spontaneously rises ton high degree of efficiency and strength, then men are greater 
than they were before, then they are capable of producing art in its greatest form. Such 
were the times of Greek art and the Renascence. ‘The spirit of the time made the men 
artists; it also by its intensity and homogeneity eet its own impress on all that was pro- 
duced and gave to every work of art a certain relation with its fellow, a nature which 
displayed a common parentage. To droam that in times of comparative little-mindedness a 
man, by “willing” it so, can rise to the ereation of a now style is the symptom of a folly 
that can searcely be excused even on aecount of its extreme ignorance. But althongh the 
individual artist cannot create an entirely new style without the greater inspiration of a 
national impulse, yet men’s powers of appreciation are so keen, their sympathies are 50 
susceptible, and the produets of great periods are 20 plentiful, that with careful observation 
and enthusiastic study of their characteristics he may find himself able to understand some- 
thing of their methods, and may find his own sonl expanding with their spirit, along the lines 
so long ago laid down. In this way the Renascence is still “renascent,” and the more the 
artist is of that spirit, the more closely will his work appear to come to the products of that 
time, should he never consciously “ copy oven a single line. It is thus that George Devey 
was able to build such beautiful mansions as Goldings, Hertford ; Hall Place, Tonbridge; and 
Killarney House, Killarney—which seem almost to rank with Hatfield and Knowle—and was 
able also to raise, with an almost unerring hand, the smallest cottages, clothed as truly as 
the greater work with the charm and loveliness of the English ‘re-birth of art.” 

‘This digression soemed necessary to justify George Devey's stedfast adherence to early 
etail, and as such isn point of great importance to his biographer. ‘There is another matter 
of nearer interest to his personal life which must not be omitted while we remain in the 
precinets of Penshurst. 

It is often urged by those who are sensitive to the public gaze, and who think that the 
sacredness of private life depends alone upon its privacy, that those who write of public men 
have no business to trespass upon the grounds which are too intimate with the heart and 
foolings, and should confine themselves to that side which has most to do with their life's 
work. But, however this may be in the caso of other walks of life, it is quite impossible to 
distinguish between these two sides of an artist. Indeed an artist worthy the name does not 
possess two sides: his nature is rounded and complete; he is himsel/, and nothing that he 
says or that he does, nothing that he conceives or that he ereates, is apart from that fulness 
of nature which has made him and keeps him an artist. ‘The culture and refinement which 
George Devey expressed so signally in his work were evident even more plainly in the charm 
and grace of his personal manner ; the enthusinam too which he displayed in his profession, 
and in all connected with it, nd its counterpart in the strength of his friendship and devoted 
attachment to those he made his friends. And reaching forward to higher things still, the 
singleheartedness of his ideals as an artist may be said to express but the same thing as the 
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attachment which he formed early in life, and which, though unsuecesstul, he guarded with 
tenderness till the end. He was never married. He loved the daughter of the vicar of @ 
village in this same sunny county of Kent, and though his love did not obtain the fulness of its 
desire he gained the very deepest admiration and esteem in the thoughts of one who always 
remained his friend, He cherished her memory after her marriage into « prominent family 
of the district, and later in life, when she was widowed, he offered her again the devotion of 
the life that remained to him. Through certain divergences, however, in their trend of 
opinion, Fortune contrived that Mr. Dovey should be still proferrod as a friend rather than a 
nearer companion, and so to the end he lived his life alone. His death brought one more 
touching acknowledgment of his affection, for in his will he left a considerable legacy to her 
whom he wished to have made his wife, and added the provision that should she refuse its 
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‘agcoptance it was to be pressed upon her son! Nothing more eloquent ean be said than the 
simple relation of this generous sentimont, and of this constant cherishing of an ideal that 
‘omuined for ever untarnished, Such indeed was the nature of George Devey ; and since it 
is well known that the production of beauty as well as the perception and understanding 
of the beautifal aro often inspired by personal suffering, we cannot be wrong in socing in some 
of the charming creations of his art the reflex of that sacrifice which a cherished ideal had 
demanded. 

For somo time Devey’s practice remained within modest bounds, for with a certain 
refreshing wilfalness Ihe would never seck patronage, and had the greatest aversion from 
undertaking any work that was not to his taste, By the year 1867, however, the first year of 
which we have complete records of the work in his office, we find him engaged upon many 
important works. It will be perhaps most interesting to follow him along the path of his 
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business life, and as opportunity offers to comment upon himself and his friends. At this 
time his office was at 16 Great Marlborough Street, W. 

Mr. Perey Stone (the son of Mr, Devey’s friend) alludes to the house at Betteshanger, 
Kent, then in progress for Lord Northbourne, in his briet obituary notice of Devey in the 
RALB.A. Pxoceepinas of 1887. Mr. Stone says that the use here of the Dutch gable was the 
precursor of that general movement in domestic architecture which has become more specially 
associated perhaps with the name of Mr. Norman Shaw, and, by placing the commencement of 
the work at Betteshanger as early us 1856, he considers that Devey had much to do with the 
introduetion of the style which happily became general in the last decades of the nineteenth 
century. It is indeed a great tribute to his discernment, taste, and skilful judgment that he 
should sce the beauty in the earlier styles and seek to reproduce them at the time when a 
barren classicism was in vogue and was about to die a hard desth. ‘The house at Bettes- 
hanger is a very typical example of the happy way in which an old building was increased 
‘and altered to produce comfort 
within and a dignified appearance 
without, ‘The main rooms were 
enlarged by the addition of spacious 
bays, and the gables all carried up 
in brickwork in true Dutch fashion. 
‘The main portion is square in plan, 
having two or three gables on each 
front, and tall stacks of chimneys 
with flues sot anglewise. A long 
low wing is built out from this and 
is terminated by a tall square 
building which forms a tower. 
‘This disposition of buildings was a 
favourite one with Devey, and 
much of his characteristic orna- 
ment is here displayed, such as 
sunk stone medallions with busts, 
ru, 2-corraas, mre in the wall, and chequer-work of 

dark and light bricks, The windows 
are of stone and are somewhat heavy for the type of work. ‘The gardens at Betteshanger are 
very beautiful, and owe not u little to Devey's skill, especially in regard to gateways, terrnco 
walls, and other accessory features. A charming cottage of stone and brick with the first 
floor of half-timber work cannot be passed over. ‘The little oriel in the gable and the 
diminutive roof over the oven are features he delighted in. ‘The chimnoy-stack is finished in 
brickwork, 

A house at Akeley Wood, Buckinghamshire, shows us a rather more elaborate effort in 
half timber, the chimney stacks, plinths, &c. alone being in stone. Here there was ample 
scope for bays, oriels, overhanging stories, and gubles which are the most furing features of the 
style. ‘The timber is chiefly plain vertical work, but more than one wall and most of the 
gables are treated with guatrefoils in panels. The house was built for Mr. Pilgrim, n keen 
sportsman and lover of country life. ‘To such men as he, Devey had some subtle nttmetion, 
for he himself was well versed in many of the subjects specially interesting to the country 
gentleman. His knowledge of whips, harness, and all the requirements and specialities of 
the stablo was little short of that of an expert, and he could have made without any hesitation 
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working drawings of carriages or coaches, #o perfectly did he know their “build and how to 
judge them, No branch of knowledge where taste, skill, and jadgment were specially required 
deemed to escape his investigation, and this fact explains the confident way in which many of 
his clients, and particularly the late Lord Granville, were wont to consult his advice on every 
je subject. 
‘Among other works in 1867 was a house at Wileote, Oxfordshire, of which Mr. Devey 
hus left one of his most delightful watercolour drawings ; und so charming is the sketch that 
it would he difficalt to suy which were the greater work of art—that of stone in its complete 
fand practical form, or that on paper with its infinite suggestiveness of tone and colour. As 
is the caso with the large majority of the drawings in colour, this is a simple elevation of the 
garden front, which is composed of five gables, flanked on the left by low outbuildings, and on 
the right by w déep circular bay. 'The garden entrance, whieh is recessed between tvo bays, 
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possesses a charming little balcony nbovo, and this again, with the adjoining bay, is sur- 
mounted by a balustrade. But though the composition is perfect, the colouring is even mare 
delightful, the stone of which the house is built being beautifully indicated, and the whole 
modelling of the building suggested ina masterly manner. The fine oak tree in the foreground, 
which hides a part of the lower roof and shelters the archway and carriage drive, is one 
among a number of most exquisite studies of trees and foliage. ‘This is enother point which 
tends to confirm one’s conviction that Devey’s life was one of intense idealism which was 
unable to express anything else but tho entirely besutifal whenever his pen or brush touched 
paper, That such genius should have been directed into the paths of architecture was a 
happy fortune for our own art; and wherever it had the fullest scopo, and was faithfully 
interpreted, it has resulted in such examples as we could ill afford to have lost. Nevertheless 
it is no disparagement of Devey’s skill as an architect, to seek to emphasise the greatness of 
his power in those spheres which are so often dissociated from the practical and applied arta. 
‘With the fowest touches of his peneil and a broad wash of light colour he eould place upon 
oper a perfect representation of such troes as one would love to move beneath and enjoy 
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their shade; and yet, when the drawing is examined, it is all pure suggestion, the repre- 
sentation, as it were, of an idea unfettered by the restrictions of any material medium. 
‘Another beautiful drawing of this period is of a house for E. Hooper, Esq., at Newport, 
Monmouthshire, showing s building largely remodelled and increased. The work wns not 
carried out entirely in secordance with this sketeh, but the main ides, forming « very 
picturesque eomposition, was executed. The trees, verandas, and the suggested garden 
treatment in the foreground are all shown in the sketch in Mr. ‘Devey’s own inimitable manner- 
tis quite impossible to do more than notice here and there the numerous lesser works which 
were going on at the various periods of which we shall speak. Of 1867 perhaps the thatched 
cottages und lodges at Fonthill for A. Morrison, Esq, deserve special mention, as they seem 
all to have had a very peculiar beauty of their own. Stone, as usual, forms the ground floor, 
‘nd timber, plaster, and weather-tiling the first floor und gables. Some thatehed lodges for 
Baron Meyer de Rothschild at Mentmore, of the same period, indicate similar characteristics. 
From 1867 almost to 
the last year of Mr. 








tinual work being done at 
St. Alban’s Court, Kent, 
and by many this is held 
to be one of the most 
completely charming 
houses of his design. 
Perhaps the fact that the 
owner, W, 0. Hammond, 
Esq,, was an artist himself 
and a great admirer of his 
architect's ability may 





‘on the estate, in which the local stone, worked in with brick, was largely used. ‘The bedroom 
floor of the cottages was in most cases half timbered and overhung the lower story in every 
variety of manner. 

Even before the commencement of St. Alban’s Court another warm admirer of Mr. Devey 
came forward to give him perhaps wider scope for his abilities than Mr. Hammond, This 
was Bertram W. Currie, Esq., whose country seat was at Minley, in Hampshire, Both he and 
his brother (the late Lord Currie) were clients of Mr. Devey’s, and the work done for the 
former at Coombe Warren (Kingston), Minley, and Richmond Terrace (London) is amongst 
the best known of his undertakings, due, no doubt, to their comparative proximity to London 
and to the excellent photographs taken by Mr. Bedford Lemere. It is not generally known 


house, with brick angle chimneys, and gables at square pitch with moulded barge boards. 
‘There were three gables on the garden side the one on the left, finished with plain plaster 
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and surmounting a large square hay that reached the full height of the two storis 
on the right weather-tiled with a deep oriel which had a separate roof and curved soffit, 
Betweon these the third gable, also plastered, was well set back, and the whole flanked on 
Doth sides with fine stacks, ‘The house was built of roughly coursed stone some six feet from 
the ground, then brickwork, with the bays and gables in smooth cement plaster or weather 
tiling. A square tower behind a wide projecting and overhunging bay further to the left 
made a most charming composition with an alcove which was recessed in the garden wall and 
was surmounted by « gable with ornamental panel. Any description must give a most 
imperfect idea of the tout ensemble of this beautiful piece of domestic architecture, and 
we should be inclined to regret yery deeply its untimely destruction were it not that it gave 
place to. more elaborate and in many ways more striking building, of quite different treat- 
ment, but most delightful to look upon. 

‘The present building is so well known that its illustration is unnecessary ; but some 
description of it is needful to show yet another phase of Devey’s versatile genius. Taking, in 
part, the same plan as the earlier house, it retains the stone base to some six feet in height; 
rit, instead of the brickwork being capped by overhanging eaves and gables with barge boards, 
it is carried ‘up into Dutch gables of most charming design, and the bays are finished with » 
Hold embattled parapet. ‘The design of these gables, their grouping, and association with tall 
‘and beautifully proportioned chimney-stacks, is an extraordinary effort ; und while it cannot, 
fail to strike any person of taste as exceedingly heantifal, it appeals in quite a unique way to 
the architect who loves the picturesque sky-line of really well grouped mass of brickwork 
Every device, too, is added to give charm, and yet is never inthe least overdone. ‘The gard 
front presents from right to left, or left to right, an infinite variety of beauty. ‘The main 
portion, standing well forward, is crowned by three Dutch gables, whose shape is said to have 
heen inspired by those of that charming Fairfax House that stood till lately in Putney, a 
photograph of which Devey had in his office, but which is quite surpassed, in the writer's 
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opinion, by the work at Coombe Warren. ‘This main block is supported at the angles by brick 
quoins, and the face is ornamented by intersecting lines of dark headers, and niches with 
stone figures, vases, and medallions. On the left is « heavy semicireular bay, but on the right 
the building recedes, and in the curve there break forward three wide bay windows of brick and. 
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stone, ‘Thereupon the treatment entirely changes, and after passing » veranda and arcaded 
balcony the brick gives way to a long overhanging story of plaster, and the gables, now 
timbered, resume their barge boards, and the long facade ends in a lofty stack of chimneys. 
Tt would be a fascinating study to take this building in detail and study each part, internal 
and external, marvelling as one went at the unfailing taste and wondrons skill that gave 
it birth; for although there are many men who have produced larger works, on 4 more 
stupendous scale, and calculated to inspire a sense of awe and grandeur, yet few have grasped 
the full meaning, the very essence of our own English Renaseence so completely as to give 
the pure delight which George Devey can bestow upon us. But space will not allow this 
licence, and we tnust leave Coombe Warren with 

last word about the gardens. The accompanying 
sketch, by Mr. E. L. Wratten, shows the end 
cleyation of the orangery, which is of brick and 
stone, with pilasters of rubbed red brick, An 
octagonal bay house of red and stock bricks and a 
circular temple of stone, in which is a bust of 
Gladstone, together with the stone balustrading to 
the terraces, form the chief attractions. ‘The gnte- 
way on the loft of the sketch gives a good idea of 
tho beauty of the garden work which is very 
Glaborate here and at Minley. The house at 
Minley was not designed hy Devey, as has been 
often erroneously stated. Tk was built from the 
plana of Henry Clutton, but Dovey made a very 
large number of alterations and additions, especi- 
ally in the internal arrangement, adding the chapel 
and cloisters, the orangery and the stables. It is 
of groat intorest to the student of Devey’s work to 
follow him in all the modifications and enlarge- 
menta by which he converted a somewhat medioore 
plan into one of genuine usefulness and beauty. 
Working in surroundings that were certainly eon- 
trary to his taste, he nevertheless showed great 
skill in adapting his own design to suit the style 
of the existing building ; and all the work which he 
executed in its immediate vicinity—while immeasurably better tha 
perceptible note of discord. Following his usual practice he “opened out” the 
ng of his predecessor, adding bay windows and using the curved line on plan with 
customary froedom. He enlarged the hall, built a new vestibule and porch, and connected 
the house by cloistors and covered ways to the new orangery which bounds one side of a 
large walled-in garden. ‘This orangery, with the terraces and other garden features, is 
very delightful, but the pice de résistance is undoubtedly the private chapel, which is of 
beautiful proportions. Tho original design for the chapel, which terminates in a semi- 
octagon, was, if anything, more beautiful than that which was ultimately executed. ‘The 
poldness of its buttresses with their rich niches and saints, the delicate proportions of the 
areading, the lofty roof and charming fiche, give a very sumptuous effect. The present 
uilding keeps the original proportions, but substitutes plain einquefoils for the areading and 
‘ispenses with the niches altogether. With the exception of the chapel, the external work at 
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Minley must be considered as conditioned by the surroundings, and not « pure example of the 

architect's most charscteristic style. ; ~~ 
At Cliveden, which was formerly the Duke of Sutherland’s river seat, there are some 

very delightful lodges, both thatched and tiled, some of which are to be seen nestling beneath 





the wealth of foliage that hangs over the Thames. For the same client Devey undertook 
various works in the village of Strathpeffer, N.B,, and his drawing of the haunlet with the hills 
around it, forming « wide panoramic view, was reproduced to form a most excellent 
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lithograph. His drawing of all the existing buildings of the countryside is very’ careful anil 
exact; the original sketches which he made for this purpose haye been preserved and wre of 
great interest. 

‘The use of the Dutch gable is to be seen in a most successful manner at a large house at 
Brantingham, Yorkshire, which was entirely remodelled for tho Ite Christopher Sykes, Esq. 
‘The treatment of this house, which is entirely of stone, is of marked simplicity, and ditfers 
widely from such a building as Coombe Warren, Here uniformity and regularity rule the 
‘lesign, and the proportions, which are long and low, appear delightfully fitting amid most 
beautiful surroundings. ‘The house is on the slope of a hill, the drive entering undor a bower 
of treos und’ u fine archway into n levelled courtyard with retaining walls. This overlooks a 
Tong garden, with symmetrical beds of flowers, which again has its own terraco walls with 
frequent piers and stono vases, The front of the honse, which extends some, distance, 





possesses two wings at ile extremition and two projecting blocks in the centre, each with a 
fine guble of Dutch design. ‘The building is of two stories, with stone windows, ehieily of two 
Tights, divided by transoms, and all ranging with ono another. Above a good comice runs 
round the entire building at the foot of the gables, between which is a long and charming 
balustrade, ‘Tho whole appearance suggests a most delightful reticence and control, and 
possosses eminontly that quality of restfulnoss which is the reward of suoh arehitestural 
moderation. 

Coming now to the yoar 1870, unl passing over a large house for Hy. Cazenove, Esq., The 
Lilleys, Aylesbury, and » charming example in the stylo of the earlier house at Coombe 
Warren, for Neville Ward, Esq.—Calverley Grange, Tunbridge Wells—we reach another building 
neat Kingston, adjoining Mr. Currie's house. This ix Coombe Cottage, built for Edvard 
Paring, Esq, who became first Lord Revelstoke, and is a vory considerable work, embracing 
many of the best qualities of Mr. Devey’s design. ‘Tho garden front which opens on to n wide 
tornace, with a beautiful piereed terrace wall and steps, after the manner of Haddon, consists 
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of w massive brick tower ormamented with diagonal lines of dark headers, four stories high, 
and a long two-story building extending to the left with four gubles. To the right of the 
tower is another extension with a very large stack of chimneys. Projecting oriels give the 
opportunity of carrying a balustrade in front of three of the gables ; and as these are treated 
in white stucco, they form a pleasing relief to the dark brickwork—an effeet further enhanced 
by the terrace walls, which are of stone. Although Devey had, here as in many other eases, 
to incorporate the old work with the new, yet he had such skill in the disposition of his 
‘masses of brickwork or stone, in their relation to the lower buildings (which invariably 
received lighter treatment), that the effect never fails to be pleasing. ‘The entrance front of 
Coombe Cottage presents an even more varied aspect than the one just described, having a 
succession ot gables and chimney-stacks arranged in a delightfal manner. ‘The éntrance 
porch stands by the side of another smaller tower which boldly traverses the skty-line, 
Several of the gables are covered with dark weather boarding, one being particularly happy in 
having a bey with two miniature twin gables, which thus forma group of three. This feature 
is also to be found at Ascott, We have hitherto confined ourselves to the exterior aspects of 
George Devey’s work, but the two houses at Coombe call to mind very vividly all the 
wonderful taste and knowledge which was displayed in every detail of internal arringement 
and decoration, It is not necessary to remind the student of architecture that any solid 
reputation which an architect wishes to obtain must be based primarily upon his planning, 
since in his knowledge of this fundamental part of his profession lie concealed all the 
possibilities of his art. But planning is so technical a business that it is difficult to discuss 
it ina purely general review of a man’s work; and although we shall have occasion to eall 
attention to some characteristics of Devey's methods in one or two of his greatest efforts, we 
cannot go thoroughly into the details of the subject here. Suffice it to say that there 
is scarcely a plan which we have had the privilege of examining that does not display a 
complete mastery of the subject, and more than this, in that each one is revelation of the 
possibilities of ifs own peculiar case, a treatment of striking individuality and of indisputable 
charm, 

But there are many men who can plan well, but who have not the deft treatment of 
internal detail which George Devey showed in the highest degree. ‘The very best work of 
rabethan and Jacobean times furnished the models, and the expenditure was lavish enough 
toenable the new work to be a worthy rival of the old. ‘The reception hall or saloon at 
Coombe Warren is panelled in oak, in panels of square proportions, and those in the drawing- 
room are arranged specially to frame the valnable oil paintings that Mr. Currie had collected. 
‘The staircase is separated from the saloon by four arches with elaborate columns and pilasters, 
the bases of which, tothe height of some three feet, aro themselves fluted pilasters of free Tonie 
design, ‘The main pilaster is long and graceful with carving in relief such as is to be seen in 
the punelled room at South Kensington Muscum from the Palace at Bromley-by-Bow. ‘The 
balustrade is formed of the diminntive arcade of arches so common in Jacobean work, and here 
carried ont with @ charming refinement of detail. ‘The ceiling is in plain square panels of 
plaster with moulded oak ribs. ‘To this room, most delightfully furnished by Mr. Currie, the 
‘oak chimney-piece is the chief ornament. No one understood better than Mr. Devey all the 
possibilities of the chimney-piece as a feature of internal decoration, Both in the style of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, in which he was particularly at home, and in the later 
style of the eighteenth ho has left us some magnificent designs ; and some of each were done 
for Mr. Currie, the one at Coombe, the other at his house in Richmond ‘Terrace, 

__ To return to Coombe Cottage, the staircase here is exceedingly effective in appearance, 
with massive newels and twisted balusters; but though the balusters follow a type of Inter 
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date than was usual with him, the panelling remains true to the early seventeenth century. 
‘This is an inconsistency that proves Devey to have heen no slave of style, but rather an apt 
master in interpreting the spirit of the grest times that had passed away. Many beautiful 
chimney-pieces here of most elaborate workmanship would detain us had. we space for 
description, but must be reserved for another place and time, when every portion’of-the work 
‘can receive some just appreciation. 

Adjoining Coombe Cottage is the dairy, a separate building easily recognisable as Devey's 
work. It is extremely picturesque, and is completely surrounded by trees. Built apparently 
with little consideration of cost, its two gables, one timbered, the other plastered and pierced 
with @ single quatrefoil, its long sloping root and delightful cupola, .its spacions veranda 
crowned by a balustrade that characteristically continues over the adjoining ‘bay and carries 
the line of an overhanging story round the building—all these things combine with the brick 
angle-stacks to form a most charming and complete picture. The considerable work at the 
seat of Lord Revelstoke at Membland must not detain us now except to record the fact of its 
existence, The detail throughout is more classic in form, but always in perfect taste und 
applied with great skill. 

‘The name of Wickwar Parsonage, Gloucestershire, recalls, not at first the house, but two 
exquisite sketch elevations of Deyey’s in pencil and colour, The building is of stone, some 
of the gables being hung with red tiles; the roof is of stone slates. ‘The chimney-stacks, 
which are exceedingly picturesque, are of stone as far as the base of the angle-shafts and are 
then of red brick. It is difficult not to be lured into a certain partiality for special buildings 
which have impressed themselves upon the memory by means of the traly entrancing 
sketches of the artist, and we bad almost said that among the smaller works Wickwar 
Parsonage must certainly carry away the palm. To say so definitely, however, would make 
us hopelessly inconsistent, and we must content ourselves with the statement of our belief 
that nowhere on a similar sealo have Mr. Devey's powers of picturesque grouping and skilful 
selection of materials shown themselves to more perfection, or been suggested on paper in & 
more delightful manner. Wickwar was among a number of works, more or less important, 
which were undertaken for Lord Ducie. 
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‘Whe next yeur, 1871, saw the commencement of two of the largest undertakings of Mr. 
Devey's office—those at Goldings, Hertford, and Hall Pluce, Tonbridge. ‘These—with Killarney. 
House, Killarney ; Longwood, Winchester ; und Adderley Hall, Market Drayton—constitute the 
most important works, from the point of view of size and general seope, It isa tribute to the 
architect's power and an indication of the greatness of his genius that he was perfectly equal 
toll the demands which these larger enterprises made upon his resonree, and that their 
perfection and charm are not less in every particular than in the smallest cottage which be 
Juilt, When the mind is so thoroughly trained in its pereeption of proportion and fitness, ax 
to stand constant amid the smallest and the groatest things of life, and when the heart or 
soul of the artist can expand to such a degree as to embrace the greatest creations of the 
mind and invest them with that charm which belongs to beauty itself, then there is no 
question that the nrtist’s personality is very yreat, and that he deserves the honour and praise 
of all who love and seek that which is beautiful. And another fact, too, must be noticed in 
connection with works that individually amounted to sums of from fifty to a hundred thousand 
pounds—n fact that has a special interest for architects —namely, that the chief of these large 
undertakings wore entirely carried out without any contract or any contractor. Such a 
method of business would have been of course impossible had the relationship of client to 
architect been other than the close and personal one which George Devey enjoyed. But even 
0, it seems to modern ideas a bold thing to adopt these methods with all the responsibility 
they carry with them. It was, however, eminently characteristic of the man ; for if there 
‘ever was an architect who built for the sake of his art, and who determined to produce nothing 
but that which was consistent with his highest ideals, it was he; and seeing that everyone is 
agreed that design must be in brick and stono as well as on paper, and that “ paper-design” 
is misleading to the highest degree, it was only natural that this master of his eratt should 
regard as distasteful anything that bound him to plan and elevation, demanding the fallest 
freodom to alter, modify, and rearrange the work as it was in progeess. With all his 
charming qualities as an artist, Devey loved bricks and mortar, and to his delight in seeing 
a building photographed in the process of erection we owe the possession of many interesting, 
representations of houses, still roofless and surrounded by. seaffold-poles. ‘To the methods 
just described many grave objections have been raised, such however ax cease fo remain 

hjections in Mr. Devey’s case. Ho was seconded in his offorts by several able assistants, 
chiefly and most efficiently by his futnre partner, who was devoted to him as master and 
friend, and by Mr. Arthur Castings, now an eminent architect, who used the whole wealth of 
his own knowledge of early detail and the unusual skill of his pencil to support his ehiet 
in these days of overwhelming pressure, By their good offices Mr. Dovey was relieved of 
the strain of the immense amount of business which these large works and their methods of 
treatment necessarily incurred, and was given the free hand which his own genius demanded 
to perfoot each design as it grow to its realisation in brick and stone, The contractor being 
dispensed with, und competent foremen heing employed by tho architect under his own super- 
vision, a large amount of friction was obviated, and # very material saving in tho ost of the 
‘works effected. So Mr. Dovey realised what many atchiteots speak of only as an unattainable 
ideal, the power to design and carry ont his own works, to conceive and exevute, to plan and 
to bid. 

It is not difficult to understand the general feeling among Devey's admirers that Goldings 
represents most completely and convineingly the supreme gifts of its designer. There is n 
homogeneity about it, a consistency with itself, that pronounces the wuthor of its existence to 
have been m master mind, Other buildings may show the versatility of his genius to a 
greater degree; smaller and more picturesque works may display a charm of deft gronping, 
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affective disposition of colour, consummate mastery of quaint old-world features and alluring 
detail which charm the eye in spite of itself and croato an immediato impression ; but in this 
great work we may seo all the best qualities combined together in complete harmony, and 
those tendencies towards the merely picturesque which aro apt, in virtue of their own 
exuberance, to become exaggerated, are here subdued and controled by the strength of that 
‘greater conception which desires the realisntion of a perfoct work of art, If rather bold 
comparison may bo forgiven, the relation which these largor buildings bear to the smaller ix 
not unlike that which Sulisbury Cathedral bears to the many loss eminent examples of 
thirtoonth-century architecture. In many another building aro the charms of Early English 
more vigorously exprossed ; yet in none are its possibilities more completely and convincingly 
shown, its claims to that high position which it holds among tho great periods of art. ‘Tho 
maturity of Mr. Devoy's gonins found its fitting exprossion in the larger works which havo 
beon enumerated ; tho beauties of youth and manhood are by no means the same, for the 
former excols in the surprising brilliance and enthusiasm of its ineonstant moods, while the 
Jattor lays claim to a greater quality by virtue of the balance of its powers and the harmony 
which it has obtained at the price of doar experience, 

Sineo Goldings has the typical plan of Devey’s larger houses it may bo intresting to 
notice one or two points in his planning, which he made very much his own and seldom 
allowed to be missing. ‘The accompanying rough plan shows the arrangement of all the 
principal rooms, and it will be readily soon that the chief apartments group themselves round 
the saloon or central hall; the dining-room and billiard-room face towards the north on to 
tho courtyard; all the other rooms faco south and west. It has boon noticed before in this 
Paper that his characteristic treatment of a building—such as tho houso at Botteshanger— 
‘was to connect tho main block of the building to a tower at some little distance by means of 
an intervening line of low buildings, generally forming the kitchen and offices. The same 
effect is obtained in the case of Goldings and similar plans by recessing the offices very 
considerably from the main line of the house and at the same time making them recede in 
fan oblique line towards tho north-east, Although the roof remains the same height 
throughout, the perspective aids the eye in lessening the effect of the unimportant parts 
of the building till tho interest is again awakened by the towor which advances boldly 
forward and restores the equilibrinm of the whole composition. ‘The servants’ hall occupies 
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the ground floor of the tower in this plan, and further outbuildings continue beyond it 
towards the east. 

‘hore is a refreshing naturalness and irregularity in every one of Devey's Inrger plans, 
which, unstudied as it may appear, is nevertheless a most vital consideration in the tout 
ensendble of the external appearance, He did not foree all the requirements of 1 large house 
into the rigid and unelastic bounds of a symmetrical plan wherein difficulties innumerable 
must arise ; but he left the plan almost to make itself, adding, ns he required it, each part, 
with perhaps a special aspect or an excessive projection from the line of the building, if its 
use demanded such. ‘Then, having found some satisfactory arrangement ensuring internal 
comfort and efficiency, he restored the balance where the general proportions were threatened 
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by taking some part high or keeping another low, in order that the whole might exprese 
perfect harmony. 

Another point in the plan which will be noticed at the first glance is the prodigality of 
windows, especially very deep and spacious bays. Now one of tho most striking things in 
Dovoy's design, whether on a large or small scale, is his uso of the gable. His work might 
‘almost be termed gable architecture, #0 varied and so constant is his use of this feature. It 
isno seoret to designers of any experience that the successful uso of the gable depends in 
most cases upon tho introduction of perpendicular lines into the elevation, and 80, con- 
sciously or not, Devey enhanced his favourite feature by the introduction of hold bay windows 
which generally went the full height of the house; and even where, asin the ease of Goldings, 
they are only of two stories; yet the vertical linos are an immoasurable help to the gable 
troatment, ‘The succession of these bay windows, with the relief that their stone dressings 
givo to the mass of brickwork behind, adds most charmingly to the effect of the facade, 
breaking its surfaco at numberless points, ns tho spontaneous enthusiasm of a good eonversa- 
tionalist will enliven and dispel the monotony of ordinary talk. Indeed, the highest quality 
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of Devey’s architecture is a delightful spontaneity, as though the work had grown of its own 
accord; and no higher praise can be given than the acknowledgment of this art which 
thas caneealed its own art. When our teachers strive to convince us that the requirements of 
planning are suflicient to make the elevation, and that the material should guide the design, 
they are merely endeavouring to direct us in somewhnt clumsy fashion towards that 
naturalness and naiceté which is at once the most perfect art, and the most diffieult thing to 
Tearn, Devey possessed in no small dogreo this coveted naiveté. Of all his work he might 
have said, ax Goothe said of his writings, that it was “a propor” in the widest sense of 
that untranslatable but significant phrase. ‘The onlooker can seo how heautiful is the design, 
hhow necessary to its beauty are all the parts; but the secret of its inception is given 
to fow. 

(On tho character of the work at Goldings we must not wait to write at length. A stone 
plinth some seven feet high surrounds the building, which is entirely of brickwork above this 
excepting only the stonework to windows and doors and the parapets and finish to gables. 
‘ho brickwork is everywhero relieved by the diagonal lines of dark headers, and now and then 
‘4 moiallion is to be ween with a moulded head or bust within. Although the archway to the 
earriago-drive and the doorways are formed of four-centred arches, yot tho general dotail is 
of the Barly Renasconce, the front door having eolumns and entablature with two dwarf obetisks 
‘above, ‘The gublosaro shaped, and haye most charming finials ; while tho stacks of chimneys, 
fll having ciroular shatts, aro ultornately plain and chased with a running ornament between 
the cap and base, ‘The garden entrance is overlooked by a graceful balcony, with » root 
supported by five slonder columns. 

‘ho internal work at Goldings is sumptuous and would need a volume to deseribe. The 
saloon is richly panelled to tho height) of five or six feet, and the doors aro all of most 
claborate design. ‘The library is connected to the drawing-room by « large somiciroular wrch 
having a partition panellod with a wonderful selection of intrieato patterns; the spandril is 
filled with the characteristic fan ornament of Jacobean work, and the soffit of the arch is 
studded with sunk panels. ‘The staircase ix separated from tho saloon by threo arches, the 
two contral supports being fluted Tonic colomns. Towards the staircaso these are bucked by 
square rustiontod pilasters, and the arches have perforated pendants. Independant of the 
columns are massive square nowels with elaborate finials, and the balusters are stout turned 
examples, after types of early date, Other rooms, such us the moring-room, are beantifally 
panelled to the height of ceiling, with a deep triexe of arched panels, exch arch being serrated 
‘with a alight eusping, and the cornice has a bold dentil ornament. ‘This room would seem 
to bo a choice survival from the eatly part of the seventeenth contury, but the drawing-room 
exhibits # much later stylo, as indeed is befitting, considering ita purpose. Here the oak 
faivos way to light painted woodwork, and the Ionic pilasters that surround. the roam above 
tho panelled dado divide tho wall into squares of plainly decorated surfaces. The fireplace is 
recessed, leaving the lintel, which carries the line of the curved frieze and comice, supported 
by two columns standing in the room. ‘The fireplace itsolf possesses one of the most tasteful 
specimens of carved wood chimney-pieco which one could ever wish to see, the carved 
architeave and cornice being separated by a beautifully foliated frieze in such proportions ax 
the bost examples at South Kensington might envy. ‘The open fireplace has marble slips and 
fa furnished with a delightful basket grate, dogs, und fireback. ‘The ceilings of all. the rooms 

‘most charming designs in plaster, a provinee in which Mr. Dovey excelled. 

‘To dwell too long upon the beauties of his work seems to involve the biographer in some 
censure, since it tends to lead the thoughts away from the man, and instead of elucidating bis 
charactor und personality concerns itself too minutely with their mere effects, To such 
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censure, in the present instance, the writer feels himself only too liable, bat nevertheless has 
some valid excuse to offer, and even finds some consolation and pleasure in his offence. For 
when a man spends his life in writing literature his biographer is justified in discussing the 
opinions discoverable in his works, as the best means of arriving at a precise estimate of his 
character and beliefs. But neither an artist nor an architect is necessarily a man of letters ; 
it would be astonishing if he were. For why should he seek to handle the difficult and 
ambiguous medium of language when he has at his finger-ends a vivid, direct, convincing 
moditum wherewith to express his thoughts and feelings? To gain w closer knowledge, then, 
of an artist's life and personality, to more truly sum up his greatness and to penetrate to his 
inmost feelings, it is necessary to study his handiwork with increasing vigilance and watch 
for every indication of n new thought or another point of view. 

If from this reason wo haye been tempted to linger long over the details of Goldings, we 
might claim still greater licence when we come to consider the beautiful work at Hall Place, 
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Tonbridge. ‘This house, built for Samuel Morley, Esq, was the occasion of tho Inrgoat and 
most extensive works undertaken by the office, A large mansion already stood upon the site, 
but the first scheme, which was to adapt the old building, was given up: it was razed to the 
ground and a completely new place erected. Hall Place is perhaps second to Goldings in 
Appearance of completeness, rest, and harmony ; butit is exceedingly picturesque and embraces 
all tho qualities of « magnificent Elizabethan house, Its internal decoration is really richer 
and more delightful in parts than that of Goldings, since the expenditure ,was more lavish. 
‘The panelling in the saloon is of the most elaborate design and is beautifully carved. ‘The 
staircase, with its arches, arcaded balustrade, newels, and strings carved with excellent ‘strap 
ornament, represents the high-water mark of Devey's design in internal woodwork and 
confidently challenges any competition in work of its own genre. 

For Mr. Hargreaves, the friend of John Bright, Mr. Devey 


af built a most charming house 
(Send Holme) in red brick and stone. This again is a many-gabled ree aa as the extent 
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is of w comparatively small nature, the opportunity has been taken of building the gables 
entirely of brick, their outline being quite simple, with the apex slightly rounded. Brick 
string-courses surround the house and its bays ; diagonal lines of dark bricks are used over 
the entire surface of the walls, and the stacks are elegantly designed with angle flues or brick 
withes. The house has a broad stone plinth which extends itself in the shape of stone 
gntden-walls with massive brick copings. 

Of the other works in progress during 1871 the most important were Colonel White- 
‘Thomson's house, at Jacobstow, Devon ; Colonel Dyson's residence at Adisham, Kent ; and 
Colonel P. Smith’s nt Wendover, besides a vicarage at the Iast-montioned pluoe. These works 
fro all noteworthy, but eannot claim space here, A beautifal little house for Lady Surteos at 
Lynyood in the New Forest shows us again the wonderful quaintness and unexpected beauty 
of Mr. Devey’s treatment when the subjects were within the bounds of moderate dimensions. 
‘The wholo thing is picturesque and yet simple, quite a masterpiece in its own way. 

In the year 1872 we find Devey at work apon: Walmer Castle for the late Earl Granville, 
‘and we at once feel that he had met aman who could appreciate to the full extent his genius as 
‘an architeot and personal charm as friend. The close relutionship which existed between the 
two men is remarkable, and at the same time of the greatest interest. No one at that time 
was more to the front in all circles of social or political importance than Lord Granville, and 
‘At his receptions Mr. Devey was brought into contact with the most brilliant peoplo of the 
timo. His boliof in Mr. Devey’s power wis so thorongh, and his confidence so intense, that 
searcely any question camo up, however slight was its connection with the profession of an 
architect, but ho sought his friend’s advice. Innumerable wore the services Mr. Dovey was 
ealled upon to render—from advising with regard to the ‘imperfect conducting of sound in the 
House of Lords to counselling the Dover Harbour Board upon the coast works which they 
had in hand. ‘The extonsion and alteration of Walmer Castle was the chief work done 
directly for Lord Granville, and here, like so many other places, Deyey—as it has been 
humorously put— “added the antiquities to the place.” Anyone who cares to take the 
trouble to comparo arly prints of tho castle with its present form will appreciate this phrase 
botter than from any doseription. 

‘Tt was not long after this that Devey had the honour and pleasure of carrying out some 
work for the late Queen, namely, the Equerry’s House at Osborne, A more important 
architectural work was Machatioch House, Cantyro, which was robuilt by the then Marquis 
of Lome for the Princess Louise. Tho original sketches mado for this have lost nothing 
of their freshness or heauty, and the Princess, herself an artist, attested in many ways her 
high opinion of Mr. Devoy's skill, In fact on some of tho sketches mentioned above as 
being in the RALB.A. Library her handwriting is still to bo seen where sho has recorded 
the fact that he was her guest when the drawing was made. One of the elevations of 
Macharioch House is shown with w porte-cochére, and the opportunity has boon taken of 
inserting a carringo in the act of entering, drawn with that unfailing accuracy which has been 
mentioned earlier in this Essay. 

‘To make the list of Mr. Devey's most important works as complete as possible, we must 
not omit « large house at Bishop Burton, near Beverley, for F. Watt, Esq.; nor the extensive 
konnels and stables for the Meynell Hunt, of which Lord Vernon was master. A very largo 
mount of work was undertaken for Earl Spencer, but it was chiefly in the matter of farm 
‘and school buildings, of no great importance in themselves, though the latter are picturesque 
‘and excellent in their way. 

In 1873 an addition was made to a celebrated old house, Brickwall, Sussex, for Edward 
Frowen, Esq. An entire wing was added and several alterations made to house and gurden, 
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which sinee have become toned by age and pass as contemporary with the original work. 
Alterations were made for G. Leveson-Gower, Esq., at Titsey in Surrey, and the charming 
little lodge was built not far on the road south of Titsey Hill, which is the admiration of all 
passers-by. A certain amount of work was taken in hand at Knebworth for Lord Lytton, the 
novelist; but it was not all carried through, as he was one among the people with whom Mr. 
Dovey was not in sympathy, or, putting it perhaps in a more correct form, he was not himself 
able to seeall the beauty in his architect's work ; a condition which Mr. Devey, like all artists, 
was not slow in perceiving. Tho Duke of Westminster, who was by this time the possessor 
of Cliveden, and Sir George Mellish, of Worksop Priory, were yaluable clients, and many 
charming things were done at Benenden in the form of schools and. rectory for Lord 
Cranbrook (then Mr. Gathorne Hardy). 

‘The year 1874 gave Mr. Devey three opportunities which he was not likely to miss. In 
the first place he was entrusted with large additions to that most charming of Lancashire 
mansions, Smithills Hall, near Bolton, ‘This task was always a delight to his heart, and his 
work, which consisted of alterations as well as the lengthening of the long garden front, was 
‘completely in the spirit of the original timber and stone building. The story is told that an 
artist who was greatly in love with Smithills, being the guest of Mr. Ainsworth, commenced 
one day to make #ome sketches, and Mr. Devey found him busily at work upon the new parts, 
in complete oblivion of their comparative youth. If he took the trouble to enlighten him wo 
may hope that the artist was sensible of his good fortune in not only being privileged to see 
so bewutiful a building, but in even conversing with its designer and fashioner, 

‘The second field for Deyey's onergios was n somewhat extensive one, including very large 
alteration and reconstruction of Barry's work at Sudbury Hall, restoration of Sudbury Chureh, 
‘and othor undertakings for Lord Vernon on several of his estates, besides his London house 
‘at 4 Grosvenor Streot. The work lnsted for some fourteen years intermittently, that of most 
importance being at Sudbury Hall. 

In the third place he was called upon by Leopold de Rothschild, Esq. to prepare hint # 
country seat at Ascott, near Leighton Buzzard, To those who know the beauty und extent of 
Mr. Rothschild’s mansion it will seom strange to think of a time when nothing but a very 
‘small farmhouse stood upon the site, the walls of which are still there, incorporated in a part 
of tho new building. ‘Tho old farmhouse was charming to » degree, and a most beautiful 
skotch of it by Dovey is now in the possession of Mr. Rothschild. ‘This modest example of 
early work set the keynote of all that was to follow. Addition after addition was made ; gable 
followed gable, and their numbers doubled and trebled. Not all wt once, but sometimes after 
long intervals; until, inereased, even more by the able successors to Devey's name and work, 
tho prosent long range of picturesque buildings have come into being. ‘The internal work is 
in its costly nature consistent with the reputation of the proprietor’s name: delightful 
panelling, elaborate ceilings, chimney-pieces rich with carving, and furniture in perfoot 
‘accord with the decoration. The gardens were not designed by Mr. Dovey, much of the work 
to be found in them—such as temples, seats, and arbours—wore carried out by Mr. Jamos 
‘Williams after his partner's death. 

Among the cliénts of 1875 was the celebrated Stratford Canning, created Viscount Stratford 
oe Redeliffe, for whom saveral things were carried out at Frant, Lord Carlingford too had 
considerable alterations and enlargements made at Dudbrook, Essex, which he prepared for 
Lady Waldegrave, whom he married—the famous hostess of hor salon at Strawberry Hill. 
‘wo mansions of groat sizo and striking beauty were commenced during this year—the one 
Ashiold, nour Handeross, Sussex, for Brie ©. Smith, Hsq., and the other Biukesware, Ware, 
Herta, for Mra, Gosselin. ‘The name of Blakesware, or rather the slightly disguised form of 
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“Blakesmoor," is famous in literature as being the subject of Charles Lamb's exquisite essay 
in the second series of his Essays of Elia. Lamb, however, who wrote in 1824, describes an 
earlier house and laments its demolition ; had he been able to see the charm of its successor 
he would porbaps have been moved to write yet another essay on a Paradise Regained. 

Our work is now becoming somewhat of a catalogue of names, but it is interesting to 
‘have before us all the chief works of the architect, and it is only the arbitrary conditions of 
space that deter their fuller description and eulogy. In 1876 Devey undertook some 
important enterprises for Lord Rosebery which must be considered as extending to the year 
1888 or 1884. Durdans, a large house of no beauty, of late date, of monotonous appearance, 
‘was entirely remodelled in design and given its present form. The old sash windows were 
taken out bodily, and casement lights, with stone jambs, mullions, and transoms, substituted, 
the whole aspect being completely transformed. Riding schools were built at both Durdans 
‘and Mentmore, including extensive stabling, in all of which Devey showed the extent of his 
expert knowledge. 

For another member of the Rothschild family—Miss Alice de Rothschild—was built a 
‘small but elaborate summer residence at Eythrope in Buckinghamshire. This house is not 
far from Aylesbary, and in the same vicinity some extensive and successful works were 
carried out fora friend, Mr. Richard Rose, at “The Chestnuts.” Two new houses, Tregavethan 
Manor, near Truro, for Major Vivian, and in London 41 Grosvenor Square, for Chas. Wilson, 
eq, MLP. (now Lord Nunburnholme), are complete examples of erccllent and tasteful 
domestic work. 

‘Tho present year represents the climax of Devey’s work, although three of is largest 
works followed in the next year and a little Inter. It must be remembered that most of the 
extensive undertakings described earlier wore still in the process of completion, and that they 
wore being carried out entirely by tho office, unaided by contracts and contractors. At this 
timo, therefore, Devey’s life was absorbed in his work to a greater degree than ever, and it is 
‘i disappointment to us that we are not able to draw upon any of his own reminiscences of 
these days. His death occurred in the midst of his duties, and when alive he seemed never 
to have beon tempted to look back, but always to be living the falness of his life in tho 
fascinating occupation of his profession. 

"The magnificent seat that he built for the Earl of Kenmare is worthy of most minute 
and carefal study. Killarney House has always beon the particular pride of Lady Kenmare 
(Whe presont Dowager Countess), who admirol Devey's genius, and entered into his schomos 
with great enthusiasm, Erected in one of the most beautiful situations near Killarney, 
it possesses a plan which is rivalled only by Goldings in tho freedom and convenience 
of its treatment, and exceeds it in cortain points of magnificonee. Tho exterior, of brick 
fand stone, must be acknowledged as somewhat surpassed by the dolightful work at Hall 
Place and Goldings; yot the internal work attains the same height of exquisite detail and fine 
proportions. ‘The saloon is two stories in height, and possesses  baleony of bold projection 

by columns and bounded by a rich balustrade of arches after his favourite manner. 
Elaborate panelling decorates the wall to the height of some twelve fect, and above are hung 
nege tapestries carrying the eye to a ceiling of deep plaster ribs arranged in most charming 
patterns. The chapel is panelled and carved with the linen-fold ornament. A marble reredos 
and lofty roof give it « striking appearance. 

‘At Adderley Hall, Market Drayton, and Longwood, near Winchester (the first for Henry 
‘Roginald Corbet, Bsq., and the second for the Earl of Northesk), George Devey put into exeeu- 
tion the two last of his great designs. Both these mansions, built on # very large scale, exhibit 
in w marked manner the best characteristics of his work ; and nowafter the lapse of twenty-five 
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years or s0, which have given to them some of that largesse of beauty that comes from the 
passing of time, they may rank with the best types of our own English architecture. Both 
Longwood and Adderley Hall embrace extensive courtyards, and the grouping of their parts 
remains a model of the picturesque; yet their dignity is by no means forfeited, skilful use 
being made of those square towers, which are the glory of our native collegiate architecture, 
and adapt themselves wonderfully to Devey’s special treatment. 

From this period—the beginning of the eighties—till his death in 1886, Devey's time was 
fully occupied in these large works and the numerous smaller calls which his profession made 
upon him, ‘There were several houses built in Lennox Gardens, 8.W., the most important 
being for the Honourable Mrs. Hunloke, sister of the late Lord De 'Isle, At Pitchford Hall, 
Shrewsbury, the seat now of Colonel O. J. Cotes—one of the most charming mansions wholly 
of half-timber work in the kingdom—most important additions were made ; and in the last 
thvo years a fine house was erected for Mr. Hichens at Monkshateh, near Guildford, and large 
additions were made to Melbury, the seat of the Earl of Tehester, who has within the Inst few 
months passed away. ‘The work at Melbary, which is of stone, has beon described as very fine, 
The drawings made for the dairy might represent some abbot's kitchen with its octagonal root 
and battlemented parapet filled with tracery, ‘This little Gothie design is a reminder af Devey’s 
skill in Gothic work, and if he had been led into the paths of ecclesiastical architecture his 
success could have been safely predicted. As it is, the chapels at Minley and Killarney, and 
his restorations of Sudbury, Buckland, and many other churches are ample evidence of his 
taste and knowledge. Quite a large number of ambitions drawings of ecclesiastical work show 
that his unfailing sense of proportion and beautiful grouping did not desert him in this 
department of design, and we could wish that his domestic work had not so completely mono- 
polised his time. 

‘We have already referred. to the folios of sketches for cottage buildings that have been 
preserved from the great output of Mr. Devey's pencil. ‘These sketches contain such a mani- 
fold varioty of design, and hold such a treasure of beautiful drawing and cotour, that it would 
be a pleasure to try and bring to the light some of the charm that now lies hidden from 
public knowledge. Of every material, of all sizes, of unlimited diversity of treatment, they 
yet display throughout the spirit of the “old work” which claims the homage of all who 
‘attempt to design architecture. Devey was in no senso an antiquary: he was a thorough 
artist with the practical knowledge necessary for his art; but he could have probably excelled 
the best antiquaries in his familiarity with the details of the style that he followed. He was 
not too great to own his indebtedness to his forerunners, and his best work is frankly modelled 
on what they left behind them, 

In bringing this review of George Devey's work to a close the incompleteness of the 
attempt is very obvious, and many things omitted from this description, which happened in a 
career of such wide usefulness, might present themselves for recognition at the end. ‘The 
simple but charming stone bridgo over the river at Penshurst, with its massive buttresses and 
pointed arches, should bo remembered ; and a model farm devised for Baron Ferdinand do 
Rothschild, who desired to build it in Silesia in Germany, cannot be passed over, since it is 
tho subject of a boautiful water-colour sketch in which the farm is shown surrounded by 
‘woods, and the cattle lazily wander down the rond at milking time [see headpiece]. Examples 
such as these could be multiplied many times; the hand that produced them was indofati- 
gable, and the pencil and brush were never still. 

Among Mr. Devey’s clients we have already noticed that he found many warm friends. 
Of these nono was more sincere than Lord Granville, aid three men of eminent a ere 
artistic temperament must be mentioned with him, namely, Sir Walter James (afterwards 
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Lord Northbourne), Mr. W. 0. Hammond of St, Albon's Court, and Mr. Pilgrim of Akeley 
Wood. Mr. Bertram W. Currie was an enthusiastic admirer of Mr. Deyey and extended to 
him all the privileges of friendship. Of his intimate friends we may place first the names of 
Mr. Edmund Yates of Uckfield, Mr. Edmund Auberton of Eastbourne, and Mr. G. Bontley, of 
whom Mr, Devey would always speak with the greatest regard, and would refer to him as his 
chief authority regurding those hobbies of his, whips, eonehes, harness, ec, ; and last, but in 
no sense least, the name of Mr. James Williams, who in so able and sympathetic. manner 
seconded all his work, and ultimately became his partner and successor, 

Mr. Devey’s office was at 123 Bond Street, when he died in 1886 at the age of 66 yours. 
Ho had just completed the purchase of a charming old house on the coust near Hustings, 
and was doubtless hoping in the near future to find in it the pleasures of retirement, and rest 
from the activity of his business life. But it was not tobe. Like so many other architects 
of past penorations he left the world suddenly in the midst of his duties, and none could wish 
‘more fitting conclusion to a life filled with gallant service to the art which he loved. 

Mr. Devey’s relations with his professional contemporaries were always of a most friendly 
character. He travelled comewhat late in life with a party of architectural friends (among 
which number Pearson, Street, and Burges are reported to have been) to France, Holland, 
and Belgium, and the sketches made on this tour are in the R.LB.A. Library. Tt was on the 
occasion of their arrival at Dunkerque that Mr. Devey was introduced toa French atchiteot 
who bore the same name as himself—a rather singular coincidence. 

Wo cannot do better in bringing this briet memoir to a close than to emphasise again the 
Jeuuty of Mr. Dover's work and the beanty of his personality. There are many men who are 
able to appreciate the beauty around them in the world and its idealisation in works of fine and 
‘spplied url. ‘There are yery few who have found the seoret of expressing their conception of 
‘what is beautiful equally in their personal life and in artistic creation; und fewer still who can 
excel in the artist's sphere and in that of the architect too. ‘To master the difficulties of the 
‘water-colourist and seize the essential points of heauty in such natural scenes and forms ns are 
met with in life, and place them in their sweetness and frestiness for our admiration, is to gain 
renown. ‘To so intimately study every side of a great style of architecture, in its practical 
expression and ideal conception, as to bo able to produce works baving every element of 
greatness und beauty is to rise to u still higher measure of attainment But to preserve such 
f spirit of nobility, und such n largeness of heart, as to enable the mind to exercise a 
consistent purity of taste and discernment, and at the same time to energise all the work of 
tho urtist’s, architect's, and private man’s life, this is to reach highest of all, and is the basis 
of George Devey’s claim to our unfeigned admiration and regard. 








‘Bruner, Lonvon, W., 40th Sept. 1908, 


OHRONICLE. 
‘The Examinations. 

‘Nhe following adiitions and corrections aro 
made to the Lists of Passes nt the Midsumnor 
Fxatninotions, publish in the Jouwxat. for 28th 
July 








Proetinaaware, 

RANDALL: Wyndham Morgan; Bluen Gwaws, Pati. 
Ste, nl, Glan fasts: Moms, Cob nad 
Edwards 








Iereweroue. 

MATTINSON: Malookm Dacre [Probationer 1003), 20 
Dorhy Road, Wenate [Matfer Mr. Arthur Mattinsob.) 

BRADVIELD: Horaen Henry (Pvobationer 1000), 1 Lalas 
oad, ‘Nightingale Lane, Clapkam, Connos, 8.W. 
Masters: Messrs. St Aubyn de Wadling*), 

‘Ellwand Harold. {Probetioner 1908), North 

Pield, Thorne, Donoaster [Master : Br... ossoe™ 





Obituary. 

Coroxnt, Gann (dec. 6th Angust).—Joseph Gale 
‘wns born in 1880, and beste nn Associate of thoIn- 
stitute {n 187, and a Fellow in 1861, Ho wae thus 
‘no of the oldest mombers, only five Fellows being 
Of older standing than himsell Ho wna nrtieled to 
Me. Porter in tho first half of last eontury, and he 
‘anod somnotimes to rofor to his master as one of the 
AmPwolve Apostles," it hoiny said that there wareonly, 
twalyo architects of eminence practising in London 











in tho days. How differently should wo sum 
ourselves up to-day! Me. Calo wu always keenly 
(utorested tn tte. wtintio wide of atchitootnre, 





Althongh the naturo of bia practico did not You it 
Mntirely in that iireetion. He was alveaya a 
indent of ance eaaiples, ail peso & wie 
equaintanco with oMd ehurches im many parts of 
Teegtland, His offioo was situated in Hermonvoy, 
and ‘his: practico was cbielly loool; ho was for 
funny years nurvayor to tho Assessinent Committee, 
And waa of great service in that eapacity, being 
{he depository of mich local knowledge. Ho waa 
the architect of ono or two of the early schools 
futte in. that district under the Lonilon Schoo! 
Board, OF his hobble, the most naa ware 
Iuntouring ry; in. each of whicl 
Forested sinan. Soon alter ata the 
tauk of Lieut.-Colonol, and she Volunteor Decara- 
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tion, bo retired from the service ; but during the 

of bis conngetion with his corps hi was 
assiduous in the discharge of hin dutios, In photo- 
griphy he aebioved high distinetion, ad soma 
few years ngo was considered the moat skilful and 
‘succesful of thove who imparted artistic character 
to their work, a recent yeas hi failing oysight 
‘was a groat’ hindrance ‘to tho pursuit of 
{nvourite diversion, Ho was cheery companion 
‘and grent walker, and until some cight or tan 
‘years ngo was us Keon in active country pursuits 
ius the youngor generation which had grown up 
around him.—J. Aurmeo Goren. 


‘Tomas Banxes-Wrntiaxs, who died on the 
8th ult., in his Atty-ninth year, was cleoted Asio- 
cinto RBA. in, 1871, nnd Fellow in 1886, He 
had practically retired ‘from business on the dis- 
solution of his firm, Messrs, Barnos-Williama, 
Ford, & Griffin, of Coleman Street, E.0., in 1908. 
‘Mr. Barnes-Williams was for many years District 
Burvyor for St, Mary Magialene ae 
St.John Horsleydown, and St. Olive Soni 
resigning the appointment in 1901, Ho had also 























filled the posts of Architect and. Surveyor to, th 
Coopers’ yyand Surveyor to the Trustees 
of Morden Backhoalh Among bildings 
freoted from Me, Baenes-Williams’s designs re 


Mr. E, Stanford's , ocoupying the site of 
the old Belish Coffee House in Cockspir Sttoek, 
snd Messrs, Mathieson's premises, “ Token House," 
in Copthall Avenue. His firm wert responsible 
for the design and erection of numerous important 
warchonses and business premises in and about 
London, cotinges atid residences in ths country, 
hospital bnildings at Lewisham, ac, ‘The firm 
‘won first premium for the rebuilding of the White: 
fiold Tybarnacle, Tottenhars Court 








REVIEWS, 


ENGLISH DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE, 
Higlish Domestic Architecture. of the Seventeenth ana 
Pihonth Centres “Dy Hoece Mil and Mohd 
‘This book lls one mor yap in the gomplote 
bistry tn gon alse, though 
celal, tonahng, mae al tag 
rrork alrendy ilusirated, ‘Tho output of erature 
dealing with onr national architecture hag hitherto 
Aloalt tuore partienlarly with tho works of tho more: 
prominent mon and tho larger buildings, while 
only a very small number of the architects ti 
sponsible for the works hoen illustrated nro evon 
nowy anine; What strikos on in) runing 
‘over tho list of buildings selected for ilastration 
is tho vast majority of examples from the southern 
‘and midland counties, while, au in othor books. 
of a somewhot similir character, the northern 
counties aro vory, poorly rupresonied. Of course 
these latter are not so abundantly supplied with 


wEVIEWS 


(oo ‘examples, bat from the writer's personal 
nowlodge there are many good stone buildings 
fn Cumberland, Westmorland, Yorksbire, and 
‘othor northern districts, not only wall worth illis~ 
rating, but almost essential to'n book of auch a 
all-ombracing title, s showing the development of 
domestic architecture in this part of our country; 
‘hw. wuthors are auroly quite right in their is. 
nylon tata olung ot smallor Renaissance 
Duildinge bx not supsrtiaous, for national tradition 
pert ean toe of te ny far leew affect 
Torin iuthvonce anil temporary fashion than 
fe larger buildings ; bat, for all that, hero is no 
ason why the wv work not within. the xope 
Grihe volans should be, adversely eeitieiwed, and 
the reforendo. to. Elmes's work at Liverpool in 
A dorogatary spirit. i unfortunnte, as, though 
fulonittadly inspired from foreign sorrees, if tanks 
fiaong our finest baildings, and ix designed on w 
foal for which our “English Domeatio Teudi- 
tion would have boon hopotossly inadequate, 
‘Tho works of Jones and Wren wore at begat 
in a frosh manner, and wnfottered by the 
tion the times demanded change from 
‘of some Knowledge Of the 
the higher lasses of tho 


with tho beginning 
Renaissance among 
English, thore began. the desire for building of the 
more monumental kind. Tho older typo did not 
and jteolfin.Tonos's time,any more than ors, to the 
Jarger buildings pave ‘hut of course it took a 
ei engin the fa ‘and strike ont tho new 
ne whigh alae so mich to ote English aria 
ture. ‘The authors xpress the hope that the thread. 
‘of tradition may somo day le again taken up. Thay 
Suray would ot rover! to the earliest work before 
the introduction of Palladianism ! 

“Vo could almost be said to have two national 
types—the older one’ ‘suitable for tho ecclesiastical 
Ar Tomestio work, wnd tho other the classically in- 
Spived,. When the reat monastic institutions 
word overthrown the whole life ‘of the country wit 
Thunged, and. froth requirements arose whit 
ont nok beret by the areiteciral ceapabilition 
Sf the time, fine as they wore in tele own way. 

‘Ann comprehensive review of tho types of the 
work of the amnallor school, with the exception of 
Tha northern work above noted, thix book fulila 
iu noon; although the to of, muha 
ahip in ‘occasionally a little st ited, the alot ct 
Troan aro eloar and straightforward. Tho 
mre mostly elevations without plans or 
rscts {rom their valve Yory 
thy nnd iw ergo aa in this el of 
Dullding thore ix often to bo fon varied detail of 
ntich intorest without boing too weir. 











Tho photographs are mostly poor and, the 
swoakest point in the book, figures Nos. 07, 50, 41, 
Bran 1 boing of little use, and some of the better, 


aveh as 62,28, ani 40, 
Big “eH a easing ‘Hromley Colle, a 
hat rs ti entrance y loge, 

quite charming. 
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Tho authors, are to be congratulated on their 
prvlnetion, which must have entailed much labour, 
nd with auch & wide range of selection the choice 
of the examplos must have been a matter of much 
eoncern. ‘Tho method of division under tho 
Hiding of materials in lien of districts. is vory 
advantageous, Haney Tawset jun. 





GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE IN ENGLAND. 


From Mr, Fuanoms Boxp, MA. (Had.j— 

Me. Haward S. Prior has said many nice 
things of mysclf and my book on Gothic Arohi- 
tecture in Bnglandl in the Joursat for 28th July, 
‘and if 44 n pleasant duty to express my obligations 
to hiiin for his able, comprehensive, and detailed 
criticinmsot my work. A friad of mine wrote the 
thor day, "You seam to havo hnd many favour 
blo ruviawa of your book, mostly by incompetent 
porsons.” ‘That cannot bo awid of Mr Prion's 
Eritieisins; for ho haw worked over tho whole fiold 
in which £ have beon oooupiod, and has himself 
recorded his rosults at length in his History of 
Gothic Art in England. ‘Moro aro many points 
raised by him in your columns which T should 
ike to examine, but T must not unduly occupy 

ur space, On soveral we differ, and always shall 

fer. 1 rogrot, however, that I have bocn unable 
to convince him of the foolishness of the anti- 
‘quated division of Gothicarchitecturo into the three 











Periods of Early English, Decorated, and Perpondi- 
enlie, My fo relegate this nonsenso to 
imbo. kus received. with approbation by 


almost every critio except Mr. Prior. Rickman’ 
periods are dead a» jl, and nothing will 
resuscitate them. Take almost any ono of the 
leading characteristics of « Gothic building— 
the plauning of cathedral, abbey ani collegiate 
Chureles, the planning of parish churches, the 
methods of vaulting, the syston abotment, 
whether in the way of buttross, tlyi batinesss, 
Ea) ‘or opposition of lstoral Traata, ‘the 
forma of arch, the parapet, the tower, tho 
‘pire, the roof—and not n trade of nny such 
Rericn be Toun ven window traoory, 18 

Rickman exprosily stated, divides, not ito 
threo, bot. into four periods.  Novortholess Mr, 
Prior rightly ncousas mo of inconsistaney; for 
T have mysolf introduced threo chapters enuimara. 
ting tho charactoristicn of these threo so-called 
pportods.” ‘Tho faot is L was afraid that the world was 
‘not ripe for what My. Prior ‘ealls “rovolution "| 
find those whom T consulted wore lio of opinion 
Ua poop woul mat enna to pat with thoir 
churishod idols yet. Botin the next edition Tsball 
have the eotrage of my opinions, and the ebapters 
fon the thrve periods shall cerlainly be deleted. 
‘A serions mistake, first pointed out by Mr. St. 
John Hope, is the tuisquotation, from the agoount 
by Goevase the monk, of the rebuilding of Canter- 
Dury choir. Perhaps T may give tho genesis of it, 
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‘us it may bo nsefal to fmpross on, others besides 
myself tho importaues of vorifying references. 
‘his particular quotation occurs in Palay's Gothic 
Architecture, Usually T attempt to verify refer 
‘ences; but on tuening to Willis's Canterbury found 
that my copy had disappeared. However, I looked 
it op in an early volume of the Arcizologia, and 
found it precisely as worded by Mr. Paley himself, 
fas arulo w very careful and accurate writer. ‘Tlint, 
thon, ia the story. ‘Tho writer in the Avohaologia 
made the original mistake (I do not think that he 
wuoted from some other text thin that printed in 
Willie's Canterbury): his mistake was copied by 
Mr. Paley, and Mr, Paley’s mistake was copied by 
wy unfortunate self. As to Chichester, till Mr. 
Prior suporsedes Professor Willis's paper by 
4 scientific monograph of his own, T must pin my 
faith to Willis. ‘The mistakes as to Chichester 
Cathedral pointed out by Mr. Prior are in almost 
all casos but a repetition of tho statements made 
by far away the ablest man who has ever written 
on our mediwval architecture, As to my views of 
bay design as conditioned by the lighting problem, 
Tam not surprised that they aro unacceptable to 
my reviewer. ‘They are quite new, and what is 
now is often not trae, Nevertheless I hold to 
thom. ‘The bay design of Ely nave differs from 
that of Gloucester nave, because nt Gloucester the 
huilders determined to’ got all they could out of 
wide-lighting, and so built an exceptionally lofty 
areade to obstruct ns little as possifle tho 

ight from high-sot aisle-windows. At Ely they 
introduced a new row of windows in an upper 
aislo, which consequently, having to be lofty, was 
made so at the expense of the pier arcade below. 
AAs for my remarks on the masoneraft of Chichoster, 
they re summarised from n valuable Paper 
by Mr. Prior himself; nor do I note any- 
thing wrong but what is obviously clerical 
error of 1100 for 1090 and 1195 for 1095. My 
roviowor, also grioves that T think Winchelsea 
choir like Bristol eboir. ‘They are about wx alike 
‘as the moon and green choese. What I said was, 
“Winchelsea, Uike Bristol choir is of highly ad- 
yanced type,” which is 4 somowhat different thing. 
Ho is also saddened that I praise “the tare 
tvechanteal performance of Louth epra”  Well, 
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Flamboyant does not spread my gratitude over a 
whole page, but over just one ‘The Ins 
Master of Trinity said sadly to one of his junior 
Fellows, “ We are none of us infallible, not even 
the youngest of us.” Authors ure not infalliblo, 
nor, I may add, are reviewers. In. the very hist 
ling of his roview Mr. Prioe refers to a “mistake " 
of mine.” As it refers to an important matter, 
allow mo to refer to puges 43, $38 of his own 
book. In these pages he tolls us that, “at ny: 
rate during the fourteenth century, Brittany 
‘would sovm architecturally a provines of Western 
England.” ‘That in the fourteenth century the 
‘samme charueter of work was being done in Brittany 
anulby Bishop Gower at St Dard’. Thay wore 
‘the essential motives of English Decorated ea 
that Breton masonry caught up." Now my mis- 
take consists, first, in belioving—in which, T think, 
T have the Fronah arehiologists with me—that, 
With the excoption of n solitary chapel at Amions, 
Flamboyant does not commence in Penne tll tho 
fifteenth century. If so, Mr. Prior is weong in 
siating that it was in fall use in Brittany in the 
fourteenth century. In the second place the chief 
exampleson which Mr. Prior relies forthe fourteenth- 
century dates of Broton Flamboyant ars, az given 
by him, tho choirs of Dol, St. Pol, Folgoot and 
Limballe, and the Keeizker, But when I went 
ou to verify his dates I found them quite nnro- 
Hable, af least if T' may trust tho chronologies of 
M. Camille Enlari. For the Kroivker is partly 
305-1809 and portly tenth catary ‘he 
choir of St. Pol is included by M. Enlnrt in bis 
list of Flamboyant churches, and. therefore is not 
earlier than tho fifteenth century. Folyoot was 

it founded till 1469; how, then, ean any work in 
it be of tho fourteenth eontury? Lamballe choir 
sas built 1420-1460, and is thoafre no leanth 
century. And there is worse to come; for Dol 
shake ray bast 80-2205: lates Mi 
thirteenti-century choir be i English 
Woe a ceakery he? heey eee ae 
mistake of mine which led me to correct my 
teviewer's assertion that tho Flamboyant style 
‘wast in use in Brittany in the fourleanth ‘century. 
Finally T am told that what £ fondly imagined 
‘wis « photograph of the vault of the central tower 
of Lincoln is a photograph of the “modern eelling 
1a to the tower space of Boston tower Qs 

ir G. G. Scott.” Really this is amazing. 
took the photograph anpyelt; straly Tough a 
know what itis. Mr. Prior ein see my negative if 
he likes. Of Boston Church I never took a phato- 
graph in my life. My reviewer actually sees nok 
to know the difference between Boston Stump and 
Lincoln central tower. Never have I met with 
such colostal confusion since the evening when L 
‘huul the good fortune to hear an eminent Professor 
of Architecture describing to.4 spellbound andience 
‘ lantern picture of the exterior of the dome of 


St. Paul's as the interior of We 
Bu tbat was after dinner) sn naw Abbey: 



































JACOBEAN FLORAL ORNAMENT. 


By Riewarp G. Harros, Hon. A-R.C.A. (London), 


TNRAD MASTER OF THE SCHOOL OV ART, ANMSROSO COLLEOR, SENCASTLE. 


Read before the Northern Architectural Association, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 17th Jamuary 1906. 


ITH all its clumsiness Jacobean ornament is, if not admired, at least loved. It 
W Pelongs to a style and a period which, however many parallels to them there 
may be in Continental art, seem to us peculiarly English. The clumsiness, 

perhaps, deceives us, and fosters a conception in our minds that there was in those days more 
of British bungling-through than of skill or principle. A closer acquaintance shows us that 
this was not the ease, It is much to be doubted whether what we call degenerate styles are 
not as much the groping after new principles and new ideas, as of the misuse and abuse of 
something inherited and not understood. Give the degenerate style time and opportunity, 
‘and it will discard the forms it has outgrown and does not know how to wear; for, unless 
thought and civilisation are gone, they will express themselves again in their new conditions. 

To reject skilful methods, to neglect traditions, is not necessarily to be either less 
civilised, or less thoughtful, or less devoted to art. It may be that the old highly developed 
methods and modes have lost their meaning—have become highly organised craftsmanship, 
to the neglect of that impulse and meaning which called them into being. Indeed it is 
very clear that this was the case with the ornament of the later sixteenth century. No 
healthy human instinets and passions could longer have endured the acanthus foliage and 
eartouehe forms of that time. 

‘Acanthus foliage and cartouches constituted the official ornamentation still in vogue 
when the seventeenth century opened. Although they are very well known to architects, it 
wrll facilitate the explanation of the Jacobean work, to indicate the salient characteristics of 
this official style, which was essentially of u modelled character. Arising in carving, it 
Hocame so generally used as to find a place in practically all the crafts. Certainly where 
there could be shading with which to simulate a carved effect it gained a definite foothold. 

‘Carved ornaments are usually—perhaps one may even say always—distinguished by pure 
and decided curves. ‘The spirals, for instance, are very regular; and the same regularity is 
to be seen in the rosettes, It is evident that this regularity can be adopted in carved work, 
pecanse the light and shade at onee vary it. The regular spiral is no longer regular, nor the 
rosette strictly symmetrical. 

‘The variations due to light and shade were indeed most happily managed, and the 
possibilities in the style were made evident. But it is the fate of all highly trained and 
eensitive art to suffer in essentials, as soon as a less skilful hand touches it, ‘The blunter 

‘Phir Rerles, Vol. KITT, Nu. 28) —20 Cet, 1H, au 
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forms of art are readily repeated and lose tittle in inferior hands; but sometimes the 
greatest skill is needed, or the work degenerates at once, 

One of the best instances of this change, of which I am aware, is in the re-engraved 
botanical drawings in the old herbals, ‘The less sensitive suffor very little, the more sensitive 
logo all their beauty, ‘The acanthus aud cartouche style with which the sixteonth century 
closed was of that sensitive character which is at once destroyed when wrought indifferently. 
‘The change can be easily followed in the woodout book decorations of the time. The 
acanthns and cartouche style required not only skill but understanding. It was purely 
artificial. It responded to no natural instincts or ideas, Its forms were not the forms of 
aotual life, but pure make-ups ; and make-ups that meant nothing at all, not even to their 
skilled producers, much less to the unskilfal workmen who endeavoured to copy them, 

‘The inevitable happened. ‘The more rugged urtists, lacking the necessary education to 
assimilate and emulate the examples set before them, were yat artists, ‘They were engaged 
in making things the better by decoration, and found in themselves prinefples and modes 
which, if not leading to the refined and artificial art of other times and other places, wore 
full as trustworthy gaides in design, 

It will, I think, be found to be true that there are two main classes of ornamentation, 
and that the one succeeds the other, like the swing of a pendulum, when the one which is in 
vogue declines, An age pursuing good technique will come to revere a kind of work in 
which technique is lavishly displayed, till at last the work depends entirely npon the 
technique. That is to say, the mental suggestion, the imitation of nature, which at first 
were recorded in that technique, become neglected as skill becomes more and more insisted 
upon. When, therefore, a style buoyed up by skill (as in the Roman and Renaissance) ia 
suddenly bereft of skill, the interest which las come to be wholly in the skill is lost, and the 
artist reverts to the imitation of nature and the expression of tangible ideas. We see this 
in the Byzantine and in the Jacobean, « 

Further, skill implies form and drawing more than colour—colour may need skill to 
produce it, but it rather needs feeling and passion, Form and line, on the other hand, mast 
be rendered by skill. So that a skilful style is nsually one of form and drawing, aud, 
when it declines, it gives plica to n style based upon colour, or tipon black upon white, or white 
upon black. 

When therefore the seventoonth century opened in England, the weanthus foliage and 
the cartouches were still in vogue, but wore wlroady suffering décline; while at the same 
time the flower forms, which, as the emblems of England and Scotland, could be appropriately 
used, were introduced more frequently then was netually necessary, Gradually the floral 
elements becaine more and more numerous; and the acanthns and the eartouches sank more 
and more into insignificance. 

‘The acanthus was, however, by no means discarded. In w very blunt, coarse, and rather 
flat condition it remained a most valuable architectural ornament. It vould bo repeated 
withont offence, and, since it almost luckod beauty, without much notice boing taken of it, 
Te was used, in fnct, wherever more sovero ornament was advisublo, genorally. losly 
connected with mouldings and stenpwork. Tt oscars in needlework borders whenever a steady 
‘ropoat ix needed to render the design architectural and formal, 

‘The strapwork was indeed no more than the cartouche of eatlier days. The eartouches, 
vwhen in their glory, hud been boldly eurved in form, #0 that thoy took daiuite fight and 
shade—ono side being in light, the other wide in shade. ‘Twisting, piercings, and involved 


convolations had been employed to develop the form as much as possible; anl with 
the light and shade also were eonseionsly elaborated and carefully balanced. a ft 
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But as the decline set in the surface of the cartouche became again flat, and only the 
@dges turned or curled up, ‘The piercings still remained, and indeed were developed, for 
there was no other way of using flat cartouche work than by piercing holes in it, and letting 
it make a network pattern, dark, upon a white ground, ‘hus arose rather gridiron-like 
designs, familiar enough to us; and these continued, growing flimsy and élight, and ultimately 
becoming mere lines, as the seventeonth century wore away. 

‘Whe rose figures lurgoly in Elizabeth's day, and to it is joined tho thistle when James 
sucooeds her. Designs including the roso and thistle are thenceforward common. The lily of 
Franvs, very poorly represented like w flour-de-lys on a horse's harness, sometimes appears as 
woll. Apparently it was about 1630 when tho floral catalogue was increasod, Lady Alford 
attributes tho decline of needlework at that time, with its consequent (and, apparently to her, 
regrettable) influx of floral and animal forms, to protective legislation, which shut out foreign 
embroidery, and drove the Euglish-needleworker back upon himself, 

Althongh 1680 is perhaps not too late a date for the rise of the general use of floral 
patterns, such really arose in the days of the ‘adors, and, of course, floral forms had 
‘eon usod on textiles for a hundred years before that. About Elizabeth's time, however, thero 
‘arose a crude, but bewutitul, kind of decoration in needlework (of which examples are at South 
Kensington) unlike the official work of the day. It consists of cireular curves of uniform size 
‘neonneeted—and hardly com- 
plete—and each enclosing a 
flower. ‘The flowers differ, but 
reeur without any system. 

It is precisely the kind of 
work w person, too unsophisti- 
vated to know anything about 
‘acanthus foliage or. tho compli 
cations of organised design, 
imighkwellido if called upon to 4 ruperen'swecotarion, Ashlin, ANGE In 
decorate some stirface, Pos- 
sibly the great increase in the study of plants, which at that time was promoted by the 
publication of profusely illustrated herbals, and the great impulse then given to garlening, 
directed attention to the forms of different flowers. 

‘There, nevertheless, the patterns are, combining severe soale-Like planning with a simple 
rondering of nature, ‘Tho flowers most generally seen are the rose, the pink, the honeysuckle, 
thecolumbino, and the thistle, with numerous others less easily identified, 

‘The style seems to have suddenly expanded in the reign of Charles I. It does not seem 
to have lingored long attor the Restoration. ‘The acanthus once more camo back, this time 
With more punctilions execution, and with a promise of the boisterous Rococo to follow. The 
lagsic taste revived, and one no longer soos the roses and tulips, the oak-leaves and 
columbines of earlior days. 

‘This floral style has boon the subject of both admiration and dislike, It bas about it w 
posulinr “old England” flavour, which has prompted that fervent appreciation due to sunti- 
mont and patriotism. On the other hand, its monstrosities have called down upon it tho 
consure of the refined and learned, Its complete distogard of scale (with « tion tho size of a 
ily, and a fly the size of w lion, side by side with a huge pansy and « diminutive cottage) has 
buen chiefly to blame for this, Its, at times, gross ignorance of the correct forms of con- 
ventional ornamental elements, as of acanthus leaves, tor instance, earns for it the distinction 
of being rather a block-head style ; and—thero is no gainsaying the fact—at book-learning its 
producers must have been uncommonly dall. 
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Nevertheless, tho producers of this style, if clownish, were by no means so stupid of 
decorative artists 9s they appoar to be at first sight. ‘They achioved results which nv@ rich, 
ecidedly pleasant, and thoroughly enjoyable, It may bo the gardening, flute-playing, 
maypole-dancing part of us which is delighted ; but it cannot be donied that it ix the more 
natural and English part of us, One rogrets, therefore, that the style should have so. com 
plotely decayed, and bo now totally a thing of the past. 

Tho style is peculiar for its uso of many flowers on one stalk. his is, by some, 
rogarded as a wicked abuse of Nature, But, in a garden, still loss in u hedgerow, one does not 
soe tho various plants clearly distinguished from one another, ‘They raise their heads up 
among their neighbour's foliage, and intertwine their boughs, without regard to the preserva 
tion of identity, Such “natural” confusion may be, perhaps, a sullicient answer to the 
charge of violating Nature's own methods. 

‘And yet a love of Nature is tho keynote of this style, ‘There is, in it, no conventionalis~ 
ing, and none of that ornamental twisting of plants which so provails at the present time. 
‘There is tho bold use of the spiral main line us a necessary decorative member, but beside 
thot there is only the straightforward representation of tho plant. 

‘The decorative use of natural forms was, indeed, greatly facilitated by the more general, 
‘and less searching, manner of observation, which, in those 
days, satisfied the botanist and the draughtsman, Their suc- 
cessors to-day are less readily pleased, with the result that the 
decorator is too fearful of the botanists sneers to use the bold 
hand which, in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, gave 
such charm fo all renderings of plant-form, whether “scien 
tific” or artistic, 
At that time the identity of a plant was confined to a few 
bold characteristics, generally concerned with the main form of 
the flower and of tho leaf, although the whole appearance of 
the plant and the form of its root were always noted, Still, 50 
far as the ordinary delineation of plants was concerned, a flower, 
perhaps also bud and one or two leaves, sufficed. Possibly 
the habit of gathering flowers and of putting them in baskets 
and bowls may have had something to do with this pre-eminence of the sprig, and the neglect 
of the plant as a whole, Or it may have been the not unnatural hesitation of those unskilled 
artists to repeat the elaborate, fully rendered plants, which must then have been so commonly 
to be seen on the tapestries hanging in every large house. 

‘To whatever cause we asoribe the prevalence of the sprig as a unit of decoration, 
bocamo an important detail in all ornamentation, It partakes of a very decided character. 
Tt has usually a vingle- or double-curvod stem with a large flowor at top, white from the lower 
ted branch of eat‘ Crosses tho stom. ‘Tho decorative quality of such an element 
will be at once evident to a dasigner, who will recognise in it that rev ine whi 
renters tho form suitable to staid unwnclosed, agian 

One is, therefore, not surprised to find this crossing of leat over stem in the early 
patterns, of which mention has been made above, in which little sprigs occur within sealee 
like, spiral, oF cétoular curves. ‘These curves were ull of the same size, and in the early 
exaiaples were not connected, In the later patterns they are connected together, and grow 
from one root. And although thero are many small spirals, enclosing each its separate flower, 
there is at the same time, in obedienoe to the demand for decorative subordination, promin~ 
ence given to several large, bold curves which subdivide the area treated, ; 
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‘hose bold curves ure, as it wore, the branches of this all-bearing tree. The tree itself 
has an impartial charucter, It usually springs from a root, or nest, of clumsy acanthus 
leaves, which are unidentifiable as representing any plant at all, and the same conventional 
foliage is usually further called into requisition at the junctions where the * branches" divide, 
‘These pieces of crude conventional folinge are apparently of great value in steadying the 
design. ‘They are usually of considerable area, and seem to take away the fussiness which 
the multiplicity of natural forms might otherwise produce. 

In the upright wall patterns (or, more properly, curtain patterns) the same conventional 
foliage is wo, In theso patterns broad stoms arise from a conventionally rendered ground 
below und, in wavy lines, stretch ap to a similar border above, throwing off large conventional 
Waves which servo in this case the sume purpose of checking fussiness, We muy indeed note 
of these patterns that the largest forms are not natural, and, also, that the pattern is not 
based on a geometrical planning, but is formed in obedience to « sense of growth. 

In setting out their patterns, the designers seem to have been earefal to boldly place their 
large masses in those positions which architectural considerations demand. In small panels 
they place @ mass in either upper corner, and » heavy muss in the middle below. ‘They very 
carefully place the ronnder parts of their main lines as if those parts were of particular 
importance, ‘They, veem, after these details wero properly placed, to have cared little for 
that perfect tangentiation, of which the artists of acanthus design, at un earlier time, were so 
considerate. 

Still, there is # peculiar beauty in tho main lines and in the détails, for which it is bard 
to account. ‘The curves have a variety not readily recognised, and never lapse into designer's 
trills as they invariably did at a later date. 

With the Restoration in 1660 the style went out of fashion. It lingored on, und still 
lingers on, in a debased form. The flowers became all starry, or rosettes; the curves all 
graceful and skilfal ; identity of plant was wholly lost; leaves all became, as did the flowers, 
‘alike. The basket of flowers, at first so formal and so decorative, became irregular, tilted on one 
side, suspended by a ribbon, and ultimately has fallen so low as to be shunned by all designers. 
‘The jowoller still engraves the flower of five petals, with its nondescript leaves, and its rocoe 
eartoucho work, on lockets, spoons and watches, but the style as it was has gone, save for such 
‘oveusional revivals as ure seen in good plaster-work and embroidery. 
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Sessional Programme 1906-07. 

Arrangements for the new seasion are nearly 
complete, and the programme will. shortly bo 

blishod. Mr, TH, Colleutt will take the chair 
for the first time as President and deliver his 
inaugural nddress on Monday, bth November. 
Among the Papors so far arranged for the Ordi- 
nary Meetings are the following :—Nov. 19: The 
Geeron (Gh century asc) empl of Arana at 
Ephesus, by AE. Henditson, Owen Jones Stu 
dent 1897.—Dee. 17: The Strength nd Composi- 
tion of Mortar, by W. J. Dibdin—Jan. 21, 1007: 
Marbles, ‘Their Ancient and Modern Application, 
by Sir Lawrence Alma-Tudenia, O.M., RA. (ELF.), 
and Wm. Brindley.—Feb. Modern Churel 
Building, by Sir Claclon Nicholson, Bart M.A. 
GF and Huet ©. Conte (F)-—afarch 18: 

ibraries, by Henry 'T, Hare (FJ and J. Duff 
Brown Aor 8: Hot by Shuey Hap (4) 
Mhe award of Prizes and Studentshipa is to bo 
announced 21st January, and the distribution of 

rizes takes place 4th beta ‘Mr. Herbert W, 
Wills (4,) baw given notion Wat a tie Destors 
‘Meoting, 8rd December, he will bring forward re- 
solutions on the subject of public officals acting na 
architects for public buildings, 














Council Appointments to Standing Committees 

‘Tho following appointments to the Standing 
Committees of tho Institute have Won made by 
the Couneil under Diy-law 40: 

Agr Comsrrren,—Sir L, 
RA. (HLF), Mowers, 
Geos Frampton, R.A, (#.4.), William F 
dwt U2), and John W. Simpaon (¥7,), 

Lirexarvan Comurrren.—Messry. J. D, Grace 
Fitteds Popa ay eat be th LL. tay 

ios Peynne (2), 4 LL.D. (A.), 

ss 0. Hardngn ‘owtoend [F 

Pascrion Comrie. Mosirs. Eenost Flint 
Fj, Av H. Kersey (F.), Obarles Reilly (F), H. A 
Satchel [2 ‘and W, Ghacles Wayroouth [), 
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Scixxce Cosnarrge.—Messrs, Win. Damn [F. 
F.N, Jackson (24,) Win, fected i 
Reade (7.4,}, and Edmund J, Bennett 





‘The Examinations; Alteration of Days of Sitting. 
On tho recommendation of the Board of \Ex- 
‘aminers tho Council have sanetioned tho follow- 
ing changes in tho days of sitting for the Ex- 
amination ;— : 

‘Tho Preliminary and Intermediate Examinations 
will begin on ‘Monday instond of ‘Puowday ax 
formerly, and thore will bo an intarval of one day 
botweon the written and the vied coce portions of 
tho Intormudiate, 

‘Tho Final and Spocial Examinations will begin 
on Thursday instead of Friday as formerly, and 
thorn will be » similar interval betweon the written 
‘and the pivd voce work. . 

‘These changes, which have bean made in order 
to givo the examiners more timo to 50 sbrongh 
the candidates’ written work, will come 
tion at the Examinations next month. 








‘School of Art Wood-carving. = 


‘The School of Art Woodl-carving, South Ken- 
sington, which now oecupios rooms on. the top 
floor of tho new building of the Royal Sehual of 
Art Neodlework in Exhibition Road, bas boon ro- 
‘opened after the usual sitummer vacation, and the 
Committos of Management desire it to be known 
thot some of the free studentships maintainod by 
means of funds granted to the School by tho 
London Connty Council aro vacant, ‘Ube 
classes of the School aro heli from 10 to 1 
2 to on five days of the wool, and fom 10 to 1 
‘on Saturdays, ‘The evening class inoots on three 
evenings 8 wook nd on Saturday  altorioots. 
Forms of npplication for the froo stidontships and 
funy furtbor particulars relating to the Sehool may 
bw obiainod from the manager, 


King’s College Hospital: A Retrospect. 

Mr. 7, Pridgin ‘Teale, Consulting Surgoon to the 
Gonomt Infirmary at Leeds, in the course of an 
tuldress ut the opouing of tho sosion of King’ 
College Hospital made somo interesting rennne 
rumniniscont of hoxpifal’ aeoommodation, In tho 
middle decades of last century. Mr. Teale anid 
that fifty-four yours ayo ho at in tho ball of 
Hine Collage Ueeing to the opening ddan of 
his ‘irat medical sodsion, w time. peuoading. the 
Crimean War and the Indian Mutiny, whon end 
‘to tho improvement of hospital construction 
‘ani sanitation, if they existed wt all, wero in their 
Infancy, Ho'-was one of very small number 


now living who had boon th i taken 
Jn tho greatest revolution jn surgical and. model 
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prictico and in modical education that probab 
the world tad over known, and one of o still 
smaller band of men whose ‘student life begun in 
tho original King’s College Hospital, who, having 
Wwitnensod the replicement of the old. by a now 
ane, the resent. onpita, wer ll living to wis 
Godspeed to tho ningnifioent now building of 
which tho plank bad boon worked out by the archi- 
Took Ale, Pita, ‘Tho vory nano, King’s Collage 
Hospital was un epitome of it¢ history, When 
tho medical school of King’s College. was first 
tablished it had no hospital of its own, its 
students being dependent upon tho hospitality of 
‘an alion hospital, not conveniently xituated for 
students working’ at the college in the Strand, 
Feeling tho nee of w hospital of their own, at 8 
‘more convenient distance from tho school and wnder 
tho control of tho staff, the authorities purehased 
tho old St Clement Danes Workhouse, flanked 
hy w disused burial-ground as an.“ open space.” 
Snoh was the hospital to which Mr, ‘alo exrne ns a 
‘student in 1862, Asa transition he diid not doubt 
the makesbift “hospital worked well: eortainly 
there was great clinical enthusiasts, and the most 
‘wax mate of opportunities by the studonts of that 
diy. Yot this did not blind the authorities to tho 
inadequney of the building and of the acoommo- 











ation for pationts ; juncy which they 
‘Would appreciste with a sort of horror when he 
fold thom that the theatre sorved the double pur- 


‘of providing for opertions and for post- 
oortla exarninatons, tht dead-bouse being 
Henn. tnipdoor in the floor of the operating 
theatro! Tt was during his studentship that the 
prosont hospital was commeneod, and tho first 
gation a completed and rong into ws fa Mis 

inal year, tho initial your of the Crimean War, 
Fino as the building is, and platmed as it was in 
tccordance with tha view of fspilalconsteuction 
Ahem ovale it hid he diadvantago of being 
dosigned on the plans of tho block buildings, when 
economy of space was deemed imperative, and 
‘when windows on one sido of » ward wore all that 
wore called for, Ho had just hd tho privilogo of 
ooking over the hospital, and ho was stewck with 
tho vory grout difficulties with which the com- 
sitteo had had to contend in. onder to,meot even 
approximately the increasing and exnoting demands 
Of modeen practice, touching, and massing, ad the 
remarkable. way in whieh in such » contracted 
‘iret those demands bid beon met, If the prosent 
‘hospital had lost by having to be bailt too soon to 
Donufit by modorn ious of construction, the now 
‘one woulil now bunefit by tho experionco gained 
neing tho activo period of hospital construction 
‘of recent years, and 40 might boom the most 
Dorleot bu(ldiag’of the kind fa tho Kingdoen, he 
motive, that is, thd moving force, which had 

Hh aboat the decison of the oun wo ake 

rf to face tho poouniary respon- 
Miity andar ot bulldinganontely ew 
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hospital on a distant sito south of the Thames, 
‘wns tho change that had come ovor that neighbour 
hood ani the shifting of population, so that the 
present building ad become, so to speak, stranded, 
‘und out of the way of the poor, who need such an 
institution in tholr midst. But it soomod to bim 
thal, hai this not boon the eas, and tnd tho do- 
mands of the neighbourhood eontinuod at the high 
lovel of formor days, the quostion of w now hospital 
on @ larger site ninst have become still more 
urgent, 90 great aro. the demands of: the modern 
dovolopmonts of modicine and surgery, and. tho 
roguirvmonts of tenehing in tho prolonged modieat 
course, By thi courtosy of Mr. W. A. Pita ha 
‘had looked over the plang for tho now building, 
‘and ho could not bat admire tho eonrage of the 
committee in aiming st an equipment 50 com- 
plato, and the skill with which, provisionally nt 
nny rato, tho varying and exacting demands of 
evory dopartinent had boon met, Tho old. work- 
house hospital sorva ts purpose in is day, was the 
soane of the ndvanioed surgery of its time, and was 
the sphere of wark of ono of England's greatest 
clinical teachers, ‘Todd, and of ono of cur greatest 
surgeons, Fergusson. Tis cost was probably under 
12100000, and it had probably 100 beds. ‘The now 
hospital would bo planned in tho first instance for 
408 beds, with a possible inereaso to 600, and the 
preliminary estimate of cost is £866,712. What 
Aeontrast] And what a lesson was to bo learned 
from its consideration ! Mr. ‘Teale thon proceeded 
4o Mustata tho lesson by dering in detail the 
levelopment of 1 ip Infirmary and the ex- 
pansion of hospital prnetign. 









St Mark's, Venice, 


In the Jounsar for 25th Novembor Inst appeared 
1 description of the then neatly comploted works for 
tho foundations of the Campanile of St. Mark's, 
Venice. In tho enely part of tho year work above: 
ground commonced, and proeeoded rathor slow! 
Until about four months ago when it was. stoppei 
altogether, the now tower being then not more 
than eightoon feet abovn the nurfnoo of tho pavo- 
mont. "The Morting Poat of the 21st alt. pub- 
liabos tho following from its Veuieo eorrexpondont 
‘aa to tho eauisos of tho suspension of work 

‘The canse of the stoppage Js the «postion whiel 
rien (othe eonsiraaion of fhe tower and the consequent 
Aapantovent of Corning to ingle tn and port 
Sith work done. "Pending the Sal report of the Cn 
Iian a preliminary eoport has al ede! 
Uirwork aa ben saapaneds 4 

‘The objections raed ta the now tower are mainly foar. 
Ce bic tha he rake empyema» le 
percentage of sulphates whieh stile. throagh. the 
isl frou white deponit on the outside of the tower: 
‘This phenomenon i obviogs to. all "who ‘examine. ihe 
tlldlngs T have myselt rubbed off layer of white 
deposit from soaxe at the bricks, Bus people who have 
lived ruany years in Venice point oat that al, oF most. o¢ 
the bricks used in the Venellan badivgs are disgoloured 
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in the came way, and that it does not in Ube Teast follow 
hat the bricks of the new tower will erauble away any 
fore than that the white efferescence will allect the 
Roce te furan aul ud 6 dane From 
the part of the tower which is exposed to the sn the white 
‘powder has entirely disappeared; it is only on t 
side that i is etill to be found. ‘The secutl eviticism is 











directed against the mortar, which is of the nature of 
Portland cement. I} is argued, not without some TeAson, 
‘that poxtolana, the most binding and moat durable of all 
‘movtars, should have been employed for a work whieh ia 





intended to defy the ravages of me. Toma neehstects 
ire wont to compare the extraordinary durabiliy of tbe 
‘neent Rowan ballings, in whieh poszolana ts Used, 
i he ler over of relates aay 
‘medieval buildings at Venice and elsewhere in. whi 
tier eements were adopted. ‘Bt there was ta objasuon 
to the use of porzolana forthe new Campanii shat asough 
iWisnot mare expensive than the gement actually employed 
is igen ata throne omer ea 
se oeeupied auch longer Yo construct “a fee gt, 
ment in the case of  montment which shoeld be aoe 
Feresnius. rom the materials toed the eles then torvel 
thie aitention to two detalls of construction, i wil be 
renumbered that the new Carpal wus to be a exact 
omy tl." i doy nt a fo a sare 
‘anyone to ask the aitple question which purtcslae 
in'be old Gampanle's loge ito waste ie ona een 
‘ol animportagt details ofthat venerable Ualding sneied 
‘with age." For example, i waa org 

five blepe atthe base; and the new tower talthtaly pro. 
duces these five siepa, ‘Dat ne the tee when “ihe ok 
npn tll and for st ast a hundeed youre before 
‘owing ¥o the sae in the level ot the Piases two of 
‘orginal Se steps were below ground and only three were 
‘iste. age the erties with truly Beating 
fubilety, the new tower sbotld, tke that whisk we meee 
‘ivass accustomed to sco, have only three: Fioaly the 
inde of the old tower was supported by eight ttars 
‘while there sw only four within tke new, god aise hese 
Ticn trom te nnoient mode! as naturally not cxcaped tas 




















notice of the opposition. 
“The Opposition is, indeed, the right word. to use, far 
politics, ax they nre understood in Veniee, enter largely into 


{hie question. “to not misin that the wepporter ete 
‘Tiple Alliance ato necenarlyadoenter Ute alops oy 
that poraolann instead of Poriant cement inn eetaiot 
ive nthe eredensat erect. tacts hal plies 
‘te tly n question of Ioal persons eumpboalioe 
‘ho Lian eal ft which very appropriately celts nod 
He Campa, Tn detent ftw tver alate 
tha fall and elaborate pane and. models Were puting 
shite bolore the work began; that noae of thera 
ftitelate were then eard=thotgh there was fant 
Mihich was oppose to rebuiling the tower at al ea 
that ad, when meal ae hs ben pet nly 
the fat section, the hen alent eit have opel ge 
fama lint art being a en 
pevliape ax ful rt Bing me ek 
the foondations, Profonsonal jealousy in erga tet 
‘ore seule in Venie than elbewhere, ut ve eed 
fd Ua if atthe outset the natites bad pet ene 
Venetian architect on to x committe Yor the: Campos 
these acute rivalrice would not haye ativan Eversons 
funtion would ‘have been saated, anda anal kt 
celles chosen from the larger body woul have nat 
die all the work. Sach expedientsnte wae, ar treryont 
Knows, by minder Beth Prine Ministers’ eters oe 
nineicen ‘poopie with "slime form the Cabinets thee 
for four of ahem netaaliy govern the county "AL itso 
ert, Cpt rete oth ra nt 
Torrow. three genre ere m ne Cook conde 
‘his first tourist to the top. 
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‘The suime writer gives some interesting dotaile 
of the work of preservation now in progress it the 
basilica of St. Mark. 


AM the present mowent work is belng actively 
sa a less than four sparta pnt a ho al 

‘hile a to others the. preparations far ‘re now 
‘ule, First and ioost hoteeable Ie the Task of making 
ood the fesares that hve appeared I the ati, ot vest 
Hale, The par to the right of the main eniraes i now 
tntrey clved tothe publi, and there the engineers have 
Jud diientt problem to soive._ The great column which 
stand there have been split by the oxiisation ‘ot the fran 
lamps inside the base nod at the top of each, abd it bas 
‘been necessary to raise tho rupitala which fordimately have 
nothing seating on thet, by means of a erane, extract the 
oxidised iton, replace it with bronze, lft up the whole 
column far the suine operation at Its base, and ted roping 
sch cofamm and. capital In its former place and at ite 
former angle, lightly out of the perpendicular, Tw 
ctu have a icesaally in this 
teas, lu a fortnight’ tin nnctr pal will be taken i 
lushd. “Tnnide, right’ up to. the root, there now atusde & 
‘ast and tnassive saffoding, oar sories tn all, made of 
American pitch pine, whiel looks ae i 1e wore icant 0 
last forever. ‘The soot was erackel this part, and she 
‘morale has conseqtently been ‘removed. Com 
plaints aro made tn Venice that this operation ly fre: 
‘qoenty nisanterstood abrouiand it may therefore be ell 








colours of the original and. sorves ax a patterns 
‘oaaie is then taken off in strips of nboat 2 or 8 feet in 
ength nnd in laid on the wooden floor of the seatfolding in 
‘exact order jart sit was on the wall of the basilica, “ATL 
the meats ofthe Tebune of the Fatih, fr example, 
iad begun to fall, ate now lying in thie posit 

‘he aeiets om thal wen wal kas 

‘and the moaaic replaced it is lmpossile to di ang 
difference between that which haw never been moved il 
‘hat whieh has been temporarily taken off. Certainly at 
nlralned eye finds 1 fupoesble to way where the division 

etween the two begins. 

Fro the vestibule we pas to the above-mentioned 
‘Tribune of the Patriarch, mow stripped of its splendid 
ilress. Here one of the arches has given way, part of the 
Hyzantine cornice has slipped about an’ incl, ahd. the 
citele of the eupola tas been ao diaplaced us to be now an 
‘ipse. “Emerging through ndavk and narrow paraige om 
to the roof und scrambling over the leads we fd tat the 
‘wen ite at work on the central enpola, where fiore than 
‘half of the woodwork and the lead. whi 












pexenewed. At the cupola of the Malonina the monies 
hhave been already replaced, hat the work of in 
‘the sapporte of the eupola Is:not yet finished More 


serie 
rile ‘he repairy atthe comer of Sant” Aliph whieh 
{aces the Piatzetia del Leoni nnd which needs taste over 
Hating ais ll ae faba tte The ia tem 
jn the rewes te is the ropairof the dome of 

Apscalse the plana for which the totic Meee 





roe ot tundetr St Mit ‘The 
it 0 a soar, and for stany years there ore 
large savings out of this income which ae now nralaley 





E Obituary, 
Fimoento Witte Lepore, whose death, tho 
result of an accident, occurred on the and wie ee 
the age of fifty years, wns olected am Associate Of 


GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE 


the Institute in 1882. Mr, Ledger practised at 

8 Philpot Lano, E.C. Among his works are 

the Conservative Club House nt Epsom, Messrs. 

' premises, Cliftonville, Bermondsey, snd 

for tho rebuilding of 24 Brook Streot, 
jrosvenor Square. 

Cuantes Loa, of the firm of Mesers, Wylson 
and Long, of 16 King William Street, Strand, had 
‘been an Associate of the Institute since 1882. His 
firm was responsible for tho plans and designs of 
the new Osford Music Hall, London, the Euston 
‘Theatre of Varioties in Euston Road, and a large 
number of similar buildings in London and 
suburbs, and in the provinces. 





‘ME, BOND'S “GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE.” 


From Mr, Epwaxp 8. Paton [F-]— 

‘Mr, Bonil’s good-natured reply to my criticisms 
on his big book might well have boon allowed to 
stand—even thongh Tam not of his mind that 
*Rickman’s poriods are dead as a door-nail,” But 
‘when, leaving the vindication of his own views, he 
carries the campsign into his friend's country, and 
would attack, not what I wrote in review of him, 
but what I have said elsewhere, and, moreover, 
Ninf he thinks Tam going to, write, be compels 
a to ask space for a short rejoindor. 

‘My criticism on Mr. Bond's references to 
Obichiesiot was, that they ‘went wrong in eome 
cases from his having “partly misunderstood, and 

Toe Ted astray by Pi Willis's Mono 
graph.” Mr. Bond meets this by suggesti 
that I am going to supersede Professor Willis’s 

per by.a scientific monograph of my own. Itis 
Find of Sr, Bond to sot me this task; but how 
‘will such posthumous efforts on my part belp the 
doud-anddono-for blundors of Mr. Bond's hook ? 
For most of these Willis’s pages gave him. no 
exeuse—eg, for the idea that the nave chapels of 
Chichester wore inserted between the projecting 
buttresses of the earlier vault-scheme—or for the 
rewiarknble incorrect tmeing of the Chichester 
arch-moulds, Still, in somo ways, Mr. Bond has, 
T boliave, been led astmy by Plate 8 in, Professor 
Willis’s paper, This is entitled “ Nave’ section ; 
bat ovo bal of it if a quite plausibly conjectured 
‘section of the early bwelfth-tentury quire—isn quite 
untrue one of the nave, And the other half— 
though it correctly shows one pier of tho nave— 
ia true of that pier alone ; it is quite misconceived 
as n general representation of the 1190-1250 
Huttronssehemne, In Will’ pages this misconcep- 
ion goes no way—but in Mr. Bond's it loads to a 
series of errors. Now, Willis wrote some five-und- 
forty years azo, and five minutes’ observation on 
the spat would have steered Mr. Bond clear of this 
rook. Yet onr author socms to congratulate hi 
self on going plump and blindly upon it. And it 
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4s evident that not at Chichester only does Mr. 
Bond go with shut eyes —nor is Willis the 
only author whom Mr. Bond does not interpret 
‘or quote correctly. At any rato, as regards my 
‘own small caso, Mr. Bond (60 he says in the 
‘Towusst) sees “ nothing wrong.” Yet my investi- 
‘gations into mason-craft based certain distinctions 
‘on threo partioulars : (1) the choice of stone ; (2) 
the dressings of it; (8) the laying of it, “Mr. 
Bond in bis quotation has ent away two of my 
logs, exhibits my argumont uneasily balanced on 
single prop, and sees “nothing wrong” { 

‘Then, as to Breton rehiteeture. . My History o 
Gethin det by Bngland has Tn 1898, oxprogea 
the opinion that certain Breton chneches whioh 1 
hhad Visited wore works of the fourteonth century, 
acconding to the received authorities, and were 
remarkable as showing the charncteristic style of 
English Gothic building ot the time at Exeter, 
Moreover, that ceriain other churches in Brittany, 
(1970) were thereafter builtin this pls laying 
the foundation for tho fifteenth-century flam- 
boyant development of Normandy. Now Mr. 
Bonil, on page 192 of his Gothic Architecture, hus 
Tound it possible to quote me thus :—“‘The late 
School of French Gothic of Brittany, arcbi- 
teetrally, would soni during tho fi/tenth contary 
to have been influenced by Western England "— 
either a slip of fifteenth for fourteenth or a mis- 
quotation arising from enrclese reading. ‘The con- 
fost shows ft to be the Inter, for Mz. Bond goes on 
to say: “Tt has hoon reserved for M. Camille Enlart 
to state definitely the depanienco of the fifteenth- 
century architecture of Branes on that of the 
fourteenth contury of England.” Tho italios axe 
‘mine, not Mr. Bond's. 

It is gratifying for me to find that Enlart, by 
another route, has reached, in 1904, the conclusion 
that T advanced in 1808'; but Mr. Bond should 
hhave taken the trouble to read mo before citing 
mé for an opinion I did not and do not hold— 
viz. that the fiftoonth-century architecture of Brit- 
‘tany was in any way dependent on the Perpendicutar 
—or whatever these unti-Rickmanites may eall it— 
‘of Dovon and Cornwall. And when this is pointed 
out to him, might not Mr, Boud correct bis slip? 
Errors of hundred years or so are of somo 
moment in his ‘But he reads mo now, nob 
to quote but fo disoredit my views, and thinks be 
‘ean do it in this way. In 1902 Enlart’s Manual 
GArchiolone Frangaiie, gave lists of, Gothic 
hares nnd roe brpad Bening: (2) Fplises 
do Transition " ; (2) * Fglises Gothiynes do ln fin 
du xii* A ln fin da xiv sideld"; (9) + Fgtises Plam- 
boyantes”; and Me. Bond Mas thought that in 
theso lay is opportunity, Instead of going to 
Britany and seeing himself if T had grounds for 
any opinion, it would be easy to quote from these 
ists of Enlart’s a date or two to crash me. But 
in bis eagerness he ise overlooked _ some 

Enlart’s lists are more geographical thar 
4x 
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ehronological—they are lists of tho place-names of 
churches grouped in the alphabetical ordar of 
Gepartments, . Excopt as regards the above broolly 
grouped divisions of stylo, the dates aro given only 
ffero and there as mere summary notes oF paren: 
‘thetic indications. In calling theie “ chronologies,” 
fot author shows again that he can neither sunder- 
Stand nor quote his autborities correctly, 

‘Me. Bont’s other omission is « curions one for a 
critic to make und publish, Quimper and Treguier 
‘wero the important links in my connection of the 
fourteenth-euntury architecture of Brittany. with 
that of Exeter, Mr. Bond tnd quoted in his 
ook these two churches ns my examples; now 
in the Jovnsat, he hae thought it conveniont to 
omit them. Why? Because Enlart’s dating of 
these two Breton eathedrals confirms my date for 
thom. Tt is searoely necessary to say moro or 10 
pint ont ‘Me. Boni's apparent ignorance, that 
Thore is n church attached to the spire of tho 
Kreizker; and that, again, Enlart is with me as to 
ato of both this church and the spire itself. Tam 
‘safe, at any rate, in the conjecture that our author 
tins nover been to Dol, or his extreme confidence 
in being able to show me wrong as to this church 
‘would evaporate, 

However, Mr, Bond's book is on English not 
Breton architecture; so let us tum to Lincoln, 
sui his view on p. 828 of what he asserts is from 
‘photograph of its central tower. Now deans and 
Chapters do funny things, ani sinee Twas there a 
ear ago they may have pullal down Lincoln nave 
ind the thirteonth-contury tower, and “restored.” 
thom as a west tower with fifteenth-century piers 
aed sentagly Forpotislar windows, Ths i 
what Mr. Bond's camera has male of it. So 
He should not express. such surprise that I (and, 
T should think, all others who know Lincoln) 
‘wait for an explanation, I accept, of course, his 
Statemont that he never took a! photogph at 
Boston, Should he not add that he has never been 
to Lincoln either, in addition to his admissions 
thnt he has nover seen anything at Chichester, 
find that he nover read Gervase's history. of 
the rebuilding of Canterbury quire, but insed 
his faith on Paley’s Evidences? Now Paley’s 
Manual of Gothio Architecture was published in 
1846, and Bishop Stubbs edited the full text of 
Gorvase in 1879, Eivory detail of this remarkable 
Duilding record has been fully canvassed these 
thirty years, and not Mr. St, John Hope snd 
myself alone, but most readers of Me. Bond must 
hhave rubbed their oyes at his pervorse quotation, 
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And the curious thing is that he has fathered this 
jantling of his on “the ablest man who has ever 
written on i architecture! This is our 
suthor’s opinion of Professor Willis, and he might 
surely have done him the respect of reading hint 
before citing him. But there is so much of real 
value in Mr. Bond's pages, it is a pity he allows 
them to be marred. by continual slips such ns this, 
‘Let him re-establish his reputation in the next 
edition by being generally correct ns to his facts 
‘snd quotations, then his theories as to Rickman 
‘&o, may be seriously considered. 


Mfr. Faaxots Boxp, M.A, (2.4.), to whom an 
advance proof of the foregoing was sent, replies as 
follows. 

Mr, Prior's ramarks neoi not detain me long, 
and the editor very properly insists that this eor- 
respondence now’ cesse, I may be allowed to 
omige that I relly tawe visited Dol, Boston, 

fnucoln, Chichester; and that Tread all the books 
‘and papers in print of Mr. G.B. Strect before 
‘cominencing my own work. T am also one of the 
select company, fit though few, who have read Mr. 
Prior's History of Gothic Art in England: let 
that at least be accounted unto me for righteons~ 
ness. Ono point may be gracefully conceded to 
my reviewer, Ho has discovered in a photograph 
‘of mine the vault, not of Louth spire, which it is, 
Dnt that of Boston Stump, which it is not, As 
to the test, Mr Prior still plumes himself on 
seeing no difioulty in the existence of fourteenth- 
century Flamboyant in Brittany in churches of 
‘which at that, time not one stone had been laid. 
Professor Willis's text and seetions of Chichester 
move him not. If there was one man. worthy to 
‘be compared in accumey and ability with Professor 
Willis, it was Mr, Edmond Sharpe, and Mr. 
Sharpe it was who tracod the Objchester arch 
mould towhich Mr. Prior takes exception. Again, 
if thera is one man in the younger school of 
uccurnte and scientific archmology in France who 
is, if anything, more accurate and more sciontific 
than the others, it is M, Camille Eulart. Bat 
Mr. Prior blandly assures us that M, Enlart’s 
chronologies are but “ more summary notes" and 
“paronthotie indications.” ‘These be“ prave 
‘ords,"" almoat as good as Mr. Winston Churebill's 
‘terminological inexactitwies.”” And thore 1 











leave my friend; if ho will not be convinood by 
Professor Willis and Mr. Edmund Sharpe and 
M. Enlart, neither would he listen though one 
rose from the dead. 
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